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Te geiirous  Britons^  venerate  the  PLOUGH^ 

And  o'er  your  bills,  and  long  tv'ithdraiu'ing  valesy 

Let  Autumn  spread  her  treasures  to  the  Sun,        THOMSON. 
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BRANCH    I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATION-S. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

A  short  statement  of  licirious  measures^  calcT.lated  for-  the  im-- 
provefnent  of  the  County  of  Caithness,  carried  on  in  the 
course  oj  the  year  1803. 

Introdiictio7i. 
npHE  measures  which  were  in  contemplation,  for  promoting; 
-*■  the  prosperity  of  this  remote  district,  have  been  consider- 
ably checked  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  w^ith  France,  which 
so  miexpectedly  took  place  at  the  comraenceinent  of  this  year. 
A  state  of  war  must,  in  general,  be  unfavourable  to  all  sorts  of 
improvement.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  to  carry 
them  on  with  spirit  ;  the  scarcity  of  hands,  ovv'ing  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and,  in  remote  situations,  the 
trouble  attending  the  procuring  seeds  and  other  articles  by  sea^ 
from  distant  parts  of  the  countrj^,  and  skilful  labourers,  where 
they  are  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  any  new^  system,  are 
all  hostile  to  active  and  great  exertions.  But  if  that  v/as  the 
case  on  former  occasions,  it  is  still  more  so  at  present,  when 
we  are  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  conquest,  by  the 
most  powerful  state  tliat  has  arisen  in  modem  times  ;  and 
when  people  in  general,  seem  more  inclined  to  consider  what 
are  the  best  means  of  preserving  what  they  hcve  got,  than  of 
acquiring  more.  It  were  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  if 
such  a  spirit  ivere  to  become  general.  If  that  should  be  the 
case,  this  country  would  soon  become  unable  to  persevere  in  so' 
arduous  a  contest.  The  best  foundation  of  its  strength,  is  the 
cultivation  and  produce  of  its  own  soil,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
the  other  calamities  of  \\"\x,  Vv^e  were  to  be  under  the  necessity 
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of  depending  on  foreign  nations  for  any  large  proportion  of  our 
subsistence,  at  a  time  when  our  conmierce  must  necessariij  be 
consicU-rablj  diminished,  our  Vvcalth  would  quickly  disappear, 
iiud  our  diitr?33cs  would  accumulate  to  a  height  whicli  might 
produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  This  is  a  subject 
wl|^ch,  it  is  to  be  hoped-,  will  soon  attract  the  attention  of  par- 
liament ;  and  that  some  system  will  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
(^f  furnisiiing  the  landed  and  the  farming  interests,  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
countrv,  if  possible  uith  greater  energy  than  ever,  as  the  best 
mcd'i  of  enabling  us  to  prosecute  the  present  war,  with  addi-- 
tional  spirit  and  success. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  war,  the  last  season  also,  was,, 
on  tiie  vx/hole,  highly  unfavourable  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  sprino  and  the  be^inniii^f  of  summer  were  cold 
and  ungenial  ;  and  though  the  months  of  July  and  August  were 
dry,  and  consequently  well  calculated  for  the  operation  of  burn- 
ing, yet  from  the  want  of  rain  at  that  critical  period  of  the  sea- 
son, the  crop  of  this  year  has  but  little  straw,  and  though  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  wholesome,  yet  it  is  hardly  equal  in  quan-  ^ 
tity  to  the  average  produce  of  Caithness.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  preceding  crop  turned  out  a-  worse  one  than. 
any  remembered  in  that  county  for  some  years. 

I.   ImprouuTients  of  Wastes . 

Th.is  most  importQiit  object  v/as  carried  on  to  a  considerable- 
extent,  during  the  year  1003  ;  preparations  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  the  war  breaking  out.- 
The  dryness  of  the  summer  was  favourable  to  burning,  a  spe- 
cies of  improvemicnt  of  important  consideration.  On  the  wliole, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  season,  probabl}'-  aho'vc  a  thousand- 
acres  might  be  put  in  a  progressive  state  of  cultivation^  of. 
v/hich  about  430  were  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor. 

The  best  system  ^f  improving  commons,  that  have  a  good 
depth  of  soil,  with  a  rougli  surface,  and  that  is  capable  of 
being  burnt,  is  ilms^  pretty  v.-ell  ascert?ined,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards this  northern  district.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  in 
the  whiter  months,  cros^  ploughed  in  spring  (that  the  clods  may 
not  be  crumbled  to  pieces  hj  the  winter  frosts),  and  burnt 
in  summer  ;  the  aslies  then  spread,  and  ploughed  in  ;  and 
early  next  year,  afcer  being  well  harrowed,  sliould  be  sown 
with  oits  a;:d  gras^-secds.  In  a  better  climate,  the  burning 
may  t:d:e  place  earlier,  and  oars  or  bear  may  be  f  own  the  first 
year  ;  and  where  sheep  are  abundant,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  ,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  above  mentioned,"  is 
the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  Uiis  district,  and 

though 
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though  slew,  jet,  beiiig  done  gradually,  requires  few  cattle 
and  servants  and  is  sure  of  success.  There  is  no  other  mode 
bj  which  many  thousand  acres  of  waste  land  in  this  county  could 
possible  be  brougiit  in,  with  nearly  the  same  advantaf^e.  To 
give  such  a  land  a  sufficient  Joze  of  lime,  v/oald  require  from 
5I.  to  10  1.  per  acre,  acco^'ding  to  the  distance  of  conveyance  ; 
whereas,  by  this  system,  the  expence  docs  not  exceed  from 
2  1.  to  3  1.  per  acre  ;  ai'.d  the  first  crop  of  oats  alone  will  paj'- 
the  whole  expence  of  the  improvement,  including  the  in- 
closure. 

2.   Paring  and  Burning. 

Several  skilful  hands  were  brought  from  Westmoreland  this 
year,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  system  of  paring  with  the  breast- 
plough,  and  then  burning  the  turf  thus  obtained.  In  all,  a- 
bout  TOO  acres  were  treated  according  to  this  plan.  From  the 
thinness  of  the  turfs,  several  acres  of  land  thus  prepared, 
might  have  been  burnt,  and  laid  down  v/ith  oats  in  the  course 
feven  of  this  year  ;  but  unfortunately  the  men  v^ere  detained  at 
Leith  for  about  three  weeks,  waiting  for  a  conveyance  by  sea 
to  Caithness,  and  consequently  were  too  late  in  coming.  Little 
do  those  who  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  know 
the  disadvantaj^es  under  which  their  northern  brethren  endea- 
vour  to  rival  tliem  in  improvement.  About  50  of  these  acres 
were  pared  and  burnt,  with  a  view  of  providing  for  some  small 
farmers,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  con>- 
plete  the  cultivation  and  inclosure  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  farmers  are  continued 
in  their  old  posses.s-'ons  till  Whitsunday  next,  when  they  re- 
move to  their  ncv/  farms.  The  50  acres  is  to  be  cropped  hj 
the  proprietor,  v.hich  will  entitle  them  to  the  beneiit  of  the 
straw  ;  and  some  acres  are  also  to  be  laid  dov;n  Vv'ith  grass- 
seeds  for  tliem.  They  are  also  to  have  about  50  acres  of  va- 
luable pasture,  adjoining  to  .their  arable  land.  Their  lease  is 
for  15  years.  The  rent  is  suiTiciently  moderate,  namely, 
3s.  per  acre  for  the  first  five  years,  6s.  for  tlie  second  five,  ard. 
9s.  for  the  third  five,  and  half  as  much  for  the  pasture  land. 
But  though  the  rent  is  lovv,  yet  that  i.i  compensated  by  the 
satisfaction  of  establishing  a  new  colony  of  farmers,  on  a  bar- 
ren waste,  on  a  system  that  is  likely  to  encourage  their  exer- 
tions, and  which,  at  any  rate,  will  necessarily  promote  the 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  country, 

3.  Fen  Husbandry. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  try  the  fen  system  of 
husbandry,  near  the  sheep  farms  established  in  this  county, 
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ivitli  a  vievv'  of  raisin;;-  winter  provision  for  that  valuable  stock. 
Unfortunately,  liowever,  tliere  was  no  flat  or  low-lying  mos^ 
sy  ground  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  plough  the  sides  of  hills,  considerably  elevated  above 
that  level  of  the  sea.  The  seasons  of  late  having  been  pecu 
liarly  unfavourable  for  this  important  species  of  improveuientv 
its  progress  has  been  greatly  retarded  ;  but,  on  the  vv'hole,  the 
prospect  of  success  is  at  present  flattering.  About  60  acres 
liave  been  laid  down  with  rape,  turnip,  and  grass-seeds,  and 
the  appearances  of  these  crops  are  promising.  A  hardy  spe- 
cies of  grass,  peculiarly  adapted  for  mossy  land,  has  been 
brought  from  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  try  a  long  small  white  oat,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whittlesea-Mere,  in  Huntingdonshire  :  which,  from  its  hardi- 
ness and  earliness,  will,  it  is  believed,  succeed.  Next  season 
will  certainly  decide  to  what  extent  this  system  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  in  a  hilly  district.  In  a  flat  country,  abounding 
with  deep  bogs,  or  mosses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
infinitely  preferable  to  every  other. 

4.    Commons* 

An  extensive  common  having  been  divided  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Thurso,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  though  rather  ele- 
vated in  point  of  situation,  yet  was  capable  of  cultivation  ;  one 
of  the  proprietors^  whose  share  amounted  to  above  2cco  Eng- 
lish acres,  v/as  anxious   to   try  what  could  be  effected  for  the 
improvement  of  so  valuable  a  tract.   The  whole  was,,  in  the  first 
place,  divided  into  50  lots,  varying,  in  extent,  from  12  to  20 
acres,  and  upwards,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  di- 
visions marked  by  the  plough,  which  was  itself  a  troublesome 
business.     Three  modes  of  improvement  were  then   adopted. 
.1.   Some  lots  the  proprietor  himself  undertook  to  improve,  by 
paring  and  burning,  in  the  manner  already  described,  in  order 
to  provide  settlements  for  some  small  tenants,  to  be  removed 
in  the  neighbourhood.      2.    Some  lots    were   let   to  new  im- 
provers, who  became  bound  to   cultivate  them  at  their  own 
risk  and  expence  j  and,  3.  A  number  of  other  lots  were  annexed 
to  the  neighbouring  farms,  under  the  obligation  of  improve- 
ment.    Where  this   plan  is   practicable,  it  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  improving  commons,  as  a  farmer   has   many 
advantages,    which  it  is  unnececsary  here  to  point    out,  for 
bringing  in,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  waste  lands    in   his  vicinity. 
One  spirited  improver  (Mr  George  Miller  of  Whiteiield,  near 
Thurso)  deserves   to  be  particularly  commemorated  upon  this' 
occasion.     Observinc^  tlie  success   of  the  new  modes  of   rm- 
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ty,  he  offered  a  rent  of  L.  40  per  annum,  for  190  acres,  in  that 
part  of  the  common  which  happened  to  be  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  lease  is  ratlier  long,  namely,  for  31  year'-.  ;  but 
it  was  desirable  to  encourage  an  active  and  judicloui  im- 
prover, who  began  ploughing  his  new  farm  ahnost  before, the 
ink  was  dry  upon  his  Icuse  j  and  tliough  the  land  v/as  in- 
trinsically valuable,  yet  this  was  the  first  instance,  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  of  drawing  such  a  rent  from  a  tract  of 
land  that  formerly  had  yielded  notliing. 

5.    Sheep   Fariiiing, 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Caithness  was  but  ill  adapt- 
ed for  a  sheep  stock  ;  and  when  not  only  sheep  w^ere  intro- 
duced into  the  Highland  parts  of  the  county,  but  also  so  su- 
perior a  breed  as  the  Cheviot,  it  was  foretold,  both  in  th'j 
southern,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  that  the  plan 
could  never  answer,  and  that  it  w'ould  necessarily  be  attended 
Avith  considerable,  loss.  The  attempt,  how^ever,  -has  been 
'most  successfully  carried  on  for  several  years  ;  and,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  practical  effects  of  the  experiment, 
the  grazings  that  were  put  under  sheep,  were  advertised  to  be 
let.  The  commencement  of  a  war  is  certainly  an  unfavour- 
able time  for  letting  land,  more  especially  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis  ;  but  the  success  of  the  sheep  svstem,  in 
those  parts,  was  so  uncontrovertibly  established,  that  some  of 
these  grazing?,  which  ten  years  ago  had  only  paid  L.  87,  16  s. 
a  year,  were  let  at  L.  600  per  annum  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  men,  were  w^orth  L.  100  more.  It  was  thought 
adviseable,  however,  to  give  peculiar  encouragement  to  the 
first  farmer  (Mr  James  Anderson),  who  resolved  to  carry  on 
a  new  system,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  in  so  remote  a  district ; 
more  especially,  as  he  was  likely  to  do  ample  ju-tice  to  the 
plan.  A  higher  rent  will  be  obtained  for  the  other  grazings 
still  to  let  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  agricultural  improvement 
has  hitherto  been  made,  with  more  prolitable  results ;  a  trace 
of  country  having  been  thus  raised  from  a  rent  under  L.  2cc, 
to  above  L.  1200  per  annum. 

It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  Highland  proprietors,  more 
especially  those  with  moderate  incomes,  will  make  tliemselves 
masters  of  a  plan,  which  experience  has  thus  sanctiontjd  \  and 
by  which,  at  a  moderate  expence,  they  will  not  only  render 
themselves  and  their  families  opulent,  but  will  liicewise  Qteat- 
ly  promote  tlic  industry,  and  increase  the  wealth  of  their 
country. 

A3  6.    Cattle. 
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Cattle. 

6.  Tl.e  introduction  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  into  a  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  various  purposes  fori»ivhich  they  are  des- 
tined, is  a  most  important  mean  of  improvement,  which  can- 
notbe  too  anxiously  attended  to.  Several  experiments,  with 
that  view,  have  been  tried  in  Caithr-ess,  in  the  course  of  this 
season:  a.niong  the  rest.  Col.  Williamson  has  introductd  the 
Argyll  breed,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  will  answer. 
]\Ir  Paterson  has  brought  some  oxen  from  Aberdeenshire  for 
ploughing,  and  some  cows  from  Buchan  have  been  sent  north, 
cf  a  sort,  considering  their  size,  famous  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  produce  "*".  It  is  proposed  to  compare  this  breed, 
with  the  Ayrshire  Cows,  so  celebrated  for  the  Dairy,  some 
of  which  have  been  brought  by  Mr  Dunlop  to  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Strathnaver. 

7.   Impro'vc?ne7its  hy  small  Tenants, 

It  is  certainly  desirable,  to  preserve  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  improvement  of  a  district,  its  old  inhabitants, 
who  are  attached  to  it  by  many  tiwS,  and  wlio  niiglit  not  for 
some  time  feel  themselves  equally  comfortable  i  ■  other  situa- 
tions.     It   is    difiicult  however  to  adhere   to  this   principle, 

where 


The  Euchiin  Cows  are  not  so  well  known  as  tbey  deserve  to  be. 
The  best  sort  are  polled,  generally  of  a  tlark  or  brov*-n  colour.  They 
compaonly  weigh,  when  fattened,  from  17  to  18  stone,  (16  pound 
Dutch  weight  to  the  stone).  Tbey  are  of  so  thriving  a  quality,  that 
they  are  g'rnerally  fai  at  .he  end  •:  f  the  Aulm.ir*,  without  much  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  their  feed,  and  tho'  fleshy,  they  continue  to 
milk  well.  Tho'  their  size  is  sTiaii,  l1  cy  will  give  from  6  to  8,  and 
even  as  high  as  14  Scotch  pi*us  of  ir.ilk  per  day,  (equal  to  as  many 
English  quirts,  )  Th':y  rre  fed  principally  with  Ost  Straw  in  winter, 
v.hich  is  found  v^reatly  preferable  to  bear  or  barley  straw.  Sometimes 
thty  ii'so  get  wh.it  they  call  plciud  hay^  or  hay  with  boiling  w^ater 
thrc^'.n  on  it.  ocme  sea  ware  is  al;>c  given  them,  which  is  very  con- 
ducive to  iTiilhii.'iT  "'ell;  but  above  all  ♦j.cy  have  a  piactice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petei-head,  cf  givmg  tlicm  green  kail  in  April,  which  is 
sown  in  the  spring  piecedivg,  transph.nted  in  June  or  July,  stands  the 
win-tr  season  bettei  than  ti. "-tip,  and  vegetates  very  strong  in  April. 
By  adopting  thi?  plaii^  the  dreadful  interval  for  the  farmer,  between 
the  ■v'.'inter  ?.T.d  summer  feed,  tni^ght  in  a  great  measure  be  filled  up. 
In  general  fiom  10  co  12  Scotch  pints  or  English  quarts  of  tlieir  milk, 
give  a  pound  o^^  in.rter.  Th  .y  have  mcde,  near  Peterhead,  butter- 
milk chcc-sc,  but  it  ans'.>i^;s  better  when  the  buttermilk  is  mixed  with 
other  milk. 
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where  tlie  tcnnnts  are  poor  iii  circumstances,  have  little  skill 
in  Agriculture,  and  have  not  evca  cattle  or  instvunients  of  hu.s- 
bandry  calculated  for  carrying  on  any  proper  system  of  culti- 
vation. A  plan  hovv'ever  has  been  fallen  u,.v'jn,  wliicli  tcnda  la 
some  measure  to  obviate  tliese  ol.»jectioas.  Some  small  tenants 
jiave  been  prevailed  upon  tu  enter  into  an  aoreemcnt  v.lth  a 
considerable  farmer  in  their  neighbourlicocl,  by  w'liich  lis  c;n- 
e^ai^es  to  plough  for  them,  tiie  waste  land  attached  to  tluir 
iarms,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  sliillings  per  Scotcii  acre,  the  price 
not  to  be  exacted,  until  a  t.vcj»'e  montli  after  the  vork  is  ex- 
ecuted, when  tltey  will  be  enabled  to  pay  the  expeiice  from  the 
crops  they  raise.  The  plan  has  beea  so  much  approved  of. 
That  the  small  tenants  in  one  district,  havq  had  about  50  acre-3 
of  waste  land  ploughed  for  them  on  this  system,  in  the  course 
of  this  season.  Their  own  miserable  cattle  and  instruments  of 
husbandry,  could  never  have  broken  up  such  a  soil,  but  v/hen 
once  it  is  properly  ploughed,  they  are  able  to  manage  it  toler- 
ably v/ell  by  their  own  exertions  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  they 
will  probably  become  more  opulent,  and  abler  to  do  justice  to 
their  farms. 

8.  Towjis  and  Killa.f^cs. 

The  increase  of  tov^ms  arid  villages,  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country;  and  in  this  important  par- 
ticular, the  county  of  Caithness  is  not  deticieiU.  Several  hou- 
ses have  been  built  this  season  in  the.  new  town  of  Thurso. 
The  village  of  Castleton,  erected  by  Mr  Trail,  goes  on  pros- 
perously; and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through -thit  thriving 
place,  without  feeling  much  satisfaction^,  at  the  industry  that 
seems  to  prevail  there,  and  the  contented  looks,  and  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  the  inhabitants.  A  new  A^illa^^e  called 
Erodies-Towm,  from  the  name  of  its  spirited  founder,  is  rising 
on  the  ea-tern  coast  of  the  county,  in  a  situarion  admirably 
calculated  for  the  herring  fishing.  Some  progress  is  making 
in  the  erection  of  a  yiliage  at  Halkirk,  aid  it  is  expected, 
next  year,  that  the  British  Fishing  Society,  will  make  some 
exertions,  towards  establishing  a  fishin?-  settlement  on  the 
feu  it  has  obtained  from  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  in  tlie  neioli- 
bourhood  of  Wick. 

9.    Roads  and  HaTbGurs* 

The  attention  that  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  northern  parts, of  Scotland,  must  do  infinite  credit 
to  the  legislature  of  this  courary,  if  the  measures  they  have 
chalked  out  are  prosecuted  with  proper  zeal  and  energy^  A 
foundation  has  thus  been  laid,  for  a  new  system,  not  of  foreigr, 
A  4  hui 
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but  of  domestic  colonization,  which  will  be  found  iniinitely 
preferable  to  the  cultivation  o;c  distant  settlements.  But  the 
iK^ls  which  were  passed,  granting  certain  sums  for  carrying  on 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  for  making  roads  and  buildirg 
bridges  in  tiie  northern  counties,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  tlie  money, 
were  enacted  too  late  in  the  season,  to  expect  that  much  could 
be  done  in  carrying  on  such  great  undertakings,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  In  consequence,  hov/ever,  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  been  establi-.hed  between  the  Commission- 
ers, and  the  gentlemen  of  Caithness,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  considerable  progress  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuinof  season.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  this  district 
were  made  accessible,  and  proper  communications  carried 
through  it,  that  it  would  soon  rival  more  southern  districts  in 
every  species  of  improvement. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  a  thousand  poimds  have  been 
granted,  from  tlie  public  funds  of  Scotland,  for  erecting  a  har- 
bour at  Wick;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  that 
important  undertaking  will  be  carried  on  with  proper  spirit  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  As  Wick  is  tlie  true  centre  of  the 
deep  sea  herring  fishery,  the  erection  of  a  harbour  there,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  the  public 
attention  could  be  directed,  or  in  which  the  public  money  could 
be  employed. 

10.   Miscellaneous  Articles. 

T.  The  establisVin-ient  of  an  Woollen  Manufacture,  at  the 
new  villi --e  of  Halkirk,  has  taken  place  this  year.  The 
machinery  lias  been  already  erected,  and  from  the  prices  which 
Mr  Walker  the  manufacturer  has  demanded,  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  satisfied,  that  they  cannqt  manufacture 
their  wool  so  chcai),  by  their  own  servants,  as  by  him;  whilst, 
at  tile  same  time,  it  is  done  by  his  machinery,  in  a  manner  greatly 
superior. 

?.  Tliio  year  alsp  a  post  chaise  and  a  pair  of  horses  have 
been  set  up  by  Mr  Ryrie,  innkeeper  at  Thurso,  which  ij 
likely  to  answer.  It  is  singular,  though  there  had  been 
some  attempts  to  keep  post  chaises  at  Inverness,  yet  that  they 
Avere  all  given  up  in  the  year  1773*  Mr.  Ettles  set  oric  up  in 
1775  '  wli'ch  was  then  the  only  one  so  far  north.  There  are 
now  seven  kept  in  Inverness  alone,  one  or  two  at  Tain,  and 
one  at  K-ssock.  It  is  proposed  to  have,  next  year,  a  diligence 
on  the  Hi„ddand  roid  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  due  time,  the  plan  will  be  extended  to  Caithjiess. 
The  advantages  of  having  such  modes  of  conveyance  from 
•n-j  end  of  flie  kiiigdom  to  the  other  are  inestiniable. 

3.  Mr 
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q.  Mr  Joliii  Rclcl  of  Heathfield  near  Tluirso,  laid  down  a 
small  field  of  bear  wliicli  he  could  not  t;et  sown  till  the  idtli 
of  June  last:  it  was  cut  down  on  the  24th  October,  and  pro- 
duced upwards  often  returns  of  good  rDcrchantable  grain.  It 
would  probably  have  produced  two  or  three  seeds  more,  had 
it  been  sown  earlier;  but  this  experiment  tends  to  prove,  that 
in  very  unfavourabk'  seasons,  a  crop  of  bear  may  be  laid  down 
inucli  later  than  is  conuuonly  imagined,  and  with  tlie  prospect 
of  a  handsome  return. 

4.  A  Limev/orli  is  intended  to  bo  carried  on  on  the  estate  of 
Major  Innes  of  Sandside,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  source  of 
'^reat  improvement  to  all  that  nei;^hbourhood. 

Conclusion* 

SomcpJC!"'lIces,it  is  said,  are  entertained  against  the  publica- 
tion of  such  accounts  of  local  improvements,  as  if  they  origi- 
nated from  other  motives,  than  a  sincere  and  ardent  wish  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  interests  of  the  country.  But  how 
could  it  otlicrwise  be  known  by  the  public,  what  is  doing  in 
so  remote  a  district  as  Caithness,  which  is  so  seldom  visited 
by  strangers  ?  and  can  it  be  questioned,  whether  these  hints 
may  not  in  various  respects  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  other 
counties?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  that  the  success  of  the  Che- 
viot breed  of  sheep,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  should 
be  spread  over  all  the  Highland  districts,  and  the  way  point- 
ed out,  by  which  the  rent  and  value  of  that  extensive 
tract  of  country,  may  in  many  cases  be  increased  six-fold  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  facts  authentically  published,  regarding  the 
various  modes  of  improving  waste  lands,  by  some  of  which,  the 
expence  of  the  improvement  is  repaid  by  the  first  crop  that 
\.\i<z  ground  produces  ?  And  is  no  benefit  to  be  derived,  from  a 
knowledfre  of  the  success  atteiidincr  the  introduction  of  new 
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breeds  of  cattle,  new  sorts  of  grain,  new  kinds  of  grass,  &:c.? 
Above  all,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  country  at  large  is  inter- 
ested, wdiennew  towns  and  villages  are  erected, and  new  manufac- 
tures and  other  improvements  successfully  carried  on?  Instead 
therefore  of  objecting  to  the  publication  of  such  accounts  »3 
unnecessary,  which  is  all  that  can  be  urged,  for  it  is  impossibl-i 
that  •sXiij  detriment  can  arise  from  them,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  public  spirited  individuals,  to  promote,  as  much  aj 
possible,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  in  all  the  various  districts 
in  the  kingdom  ;  in  order  that  experiments  happily  adopted  i;i 
one  county,  may  prove  the  source  of  similar  improvements  in 
other  places. 

Edinhurghj   i^ll  Xov.  1803,  Jppendix 
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AtvIOXG  ine  numerous  commons  in  the  county  of  Caithness, 
tlie  most  exccnsive  and  vr.laable  is  knov/n  ui-ider  various  names, 
.35  the  Hill  of  Forse,  of  Scrabster,  &c.  and  in  all  it  is  suppos- 
ed that  this  tract  contains  about  8ooc  acres,  mostly  green 
ground,  and  capabic  ot  cultivation.  The  necessary  steps  have 
bten  taken,  forhavini^  this  common  divided  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  plan  has  been  formed,  connected  therewith, 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  friend  to  the  im-. 
provement.  Jt  is  founded  on  certain  resolutions  ;idopted  by 
tlie  magistrate?,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Thurso, 
•of  wliix:h  the  folio  vvi;ig  is  a  copy  : 

At  a  meetino-  of  the  Majjistratcs  and  Feuers  of  the 
.^own  of  Thurso,  assembled  to  take  into  consideration  the 
•propriety  of  applyincr  to  parliament  for  a  division  of  those 
commons  called  the  Hills  of  Forse,  Scrabster,  Aust,  Giesc, 
Ormly,  Thurso,  Pennyland,  Holburnhead,  and  Brims,  and  all 
■the  mosses,  muirs,  and  other  waste  lands  cciinccted  therc- 
ivith. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted. 

I,  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  in  m.any  respects,  extreme^ 
ly  material,  that  such  extensive  commons,  coataining,  it  is 
supposed,  about  8coo  acres  of  land,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  C2pable  of  improvement,  should  be  brought 
into  cultivation  as  s[x:edily  as  possible. 

il.  That  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  bring  forward  such  a  plan 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  division  of  so  extensive  a  tract 
may  furnish  the  means  ef  occupation  and  subsistence  to 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  Northern  districts  of  the  High- 
lands, who  may  otherwise  be  redivced  to  the  most  poignant 
distress,  in  consequence  of  their  plans  of  emigration  having 
been  checked  by  legislative  provisions,  and  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence having  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

in.  That  in  the  course  of  the  division,  a  portion  of  these 
commons  will  belong  to  the  croun,  as  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Scrabster,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the 
great  attention  paid  by  his  majesty's  government  to  the 
situation  of  the  Higlilanders,  that  these  allotments  of  waste 
lands,  may  be  appropriated  by  the  crown  for  so  beneficial  a 
purpose  as  that  of  forming  new  settlements  for  natives  of 
the  Highlands  ;  and  it  being  also  probable,  that  government 

may 
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in-iy  be  desirous  of  makiDg  such  seitlenv-.-nts  on  a  lavj^^e 
and  liberal  scale,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  dispose -the 
allotment  of  the  waste  lands  that  may  belong  to  the  town  of 
Thurso  (exclusive  of  the  niOsses)  to  the  crown,  at  any  fair 
price  that  may  be  fixed  upon  by  the  conmissioners  appointed 
by  t))e  act  j  and  that  ti^.e  price  received  for  the  sanit,  shall 
be  employed  in  paving  the  street?,  iuipr<^ving  the  harbour, 
and  carrying  on  other  public  woiks,  the  most  likely  to  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  towii  and  neic^libourhood. 

IV.  That  were  this  plan  carried  into  execution,  three  objects 
of  great  public  importance  rv^ould  at  once  be  accomplished  ; 
for  it  would  liave  a  tendency  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  a  town,  situated  in  the  remotest  part  of  tlie  ]:in<(d'.>m  ;  it 
would  be  the  meanu  of  speedily  briiiging  into  cuJiivation  an 
extensive  tract  of  valuable  land,  nov/  lying-  totally  useless  j 
and  the  hope  of  such  a  settlemeiit  would  cheer  the  heart 
of  many  as  brave  and  w^orthy  subjects  as  any  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions,  whose  prospects  at  this  time  are  truly  deplo- 
rable. 

V.  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  together  Vv'ith  tiie  sketch 
of  a  plan  for  makuig  a  royai  colony  at  Scrabster,  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  on  the  roads  and 
bridges  throughout  the  Highlands,  to  the  barons  of- his  Ma- 
jesty's exchequer,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scotland. 


Sketch  of  a  plan  for  estab]i::hing  a  Royal  Colovy  at  Scrabster, 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  on  a  tract  of  Com^mon,  which 
-  will  be  allotted  to  the    Crovm,    together   with  some   waste 
lands  to  be  purchased  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  suppose  that  3000  acres  in  all  are  employed  in  ma- 
iling the  intended  settlement,  of  wiiich  one  half  belonc^s  to  the 
prown,  and  the  other  half  must  be  purchased. 

It  is  proposed,  on  part  of  the  land,  near  the  buin^  or  water 
of  Scrabster,  to  erect  a  village  for  labouring  people,  and  to  di- 
vide the  remainder  into  small  farms. 

The  village  to  consist  of  a  hundred  h-ouses,  each  house  to 
have,  at  an  average,  3  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  which 
would  enable  each  settler  to  keep  a  cow,  (of  the  breed  of  that 
country),  summer  and  winter.  It  is  supposed  th^t  this  quanti- 
ty of  land,  namely  3  acres,  might  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
that  exccUtnt  insti-ument  the  Cascroum^  (a  kind  of  foot 
plough)  which  the  Highlanders  can  mauiige  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  v/hich  is  too  little  knov.'n. 

As 
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As  the  place  is  entirely  a  new  settlement,  and  the  settlers, 
with  their  families,  must  in  general  come  from  a  considerable 
distance,  they  will  require  at  least  lol.  for  each  family,  to  as- 
sist them  in  building  a  house,  inclosing  their  land,  6ic.  but 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  los.  per  annum,  after 
the  first  seven  years,  by  which  the  public  would  be  amply  in- 
demnified for  ail  the  expence  which  they  occasioned  ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  that  rent  might  be  increased. 

As  to  the  small  farms,  it  is  proposed,  that  they  should  con- 
sist of  lo  acres  each,  one  acre  for  the  house  and  garden,  and 
the  other  nine  to  be  divided  into  three  portions  for  a  rotation 
of  grain,  grass,  and  green  crops.  These  small  farmers  would 
be  possessed  of  some  property  of  their  own,  tho'  at  the  same 
time,  might  require,  perhaps,  20L  each,  to  assist  them  in  buy- 
ing seed,  working  cattle,  &.c.  but  they  would  also  be  able  to 
pa}"^  at  the  rate  of  los.  per  acre  after  the  first  seven  years,  and 
their  rent  might  afterwards  be  increased. 

It  is  supposed,  that  to  the  amount  of  2,500  acres  might  be 
divided  in  this  way  into  250  farms,  this,  with  100  settlers  in 
the  village,  would  make  350  families  ;  whicli,  at  six  to  a  fa- 
mily, for  their  children  are  very  numerous,  (more  especially 
since  inoculation  has  been  introduced)  would  make  in  all 
2100  souls. 

The  expence  attending  the  proposed  colony,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Value  of  1500  acres,  to  be  purchased  at  4I.  per  acre, 

(the  remaining  1 500  being  the  property  of  the  crown)  ^.6000 

2.  Expence  of  surveying,  allotting  and  dividing  the  same      500 

3.  Allowance  to  ico  village  settlers,  lol.  each  1000 

4.  Allowance  to  250  small  famers,  20I.  each  scoo 

At  the  end  of  7  years,  the  settlement  would  produce,  at  the 
rate  of  los.  per  acre,  1500  1.  per  annum,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  considerable  increase. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  settlement  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  sea,  in  a  bay,  well  calculated  for  carrying  on  the  cod, 
and  other  fisheries,  in  which  the  people  would  partly  employ 
themselves  ;  so  that  this  colony  would  prove  a  valuable  nur- 
sery for  seamen,  besides  being  in  other  respects  so  useful. 

Let  this  pla:i  be  compared  with  any  scheme  of  foreign  colo- 
nisation* 
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iiization,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  entitled 
to  a  preferment  *. 


FOR  THE  FAR1\IER's  MAGAZINE. 

Short  Retrospective  Notices  of  ^Agriculture  in  Tweedale. 

Besides  those  permanent  improvements  of  extensive  outlay, 
and  of  distant  return,  (generally  considered  as  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  perpetual  landed  proprietors) 
which  Mr  Findlater  has  specified  in  his  survey  of  our  country, 
as  performed  at  their  own  expence,  by  tenants  upon  the  estate 
of  Neidpath,  upon  the  security  of  leases  of  57  years  ;  whose 
length  of  endurance  secures  to  their  possessor  an  absolute  right 
of  free  transmission,  and  alienation,  so  encouraging  to  the  fix- 
ing of  his  own  capital  in  the  soil,  and  so  favourable  to  the  pro- 
ving of  credit  for  other  capitals  to  be  launched  out  in  the  same 
entcrprize.  Besides  the  improvements  of  this  description,  so 
executed,  in  building,  planting,  and  stone  dyke  enclosure,  im- 
provements, of  mere  surface  culture,  have  been  going  on  in 
pretty  rapid  progression,  upon  the  security  of  leases  of  the 
ordinary  endurance  of  19,  20,  and  25  years. 

In  the  latter  description  of  improvements,  probably  the  pa- 
rish of  Eddlestone,  of  whose  Farmers  Club  you  have  made  ho- 
nourable mention  in  your  last,  may  be  considered  as  being  a- 
mong  the  foremost ;  and  that,  in  consideration,  not  only  of  the 
itfii'-jerscdity  (with  trifling  exceptions)  of  the  adoption  of  the 
improved  husbandry  in  every  farm,  but  also,  as  to  the  extent- 
sion  given  to  it,  in  several  particular  forms.  Not  onlj-  are  the 
croft  lands  (or  those  destined  for  continued  tillage)  reduced  to 
such  regular  rotation,  that,  at  a  glance  over  the  fields,  you 
can  pronounce  what  had  been  the  former  crop  upon  each,  and 
what  will  be  the  next  succeeding  one  :  but,  in  various  instan- 
ces, theliand  of  culture  has  been  extended  to  the  hills  of  leav- 
er elevation  ;  destined  for  perpetual  pasture,  as  unfit,  from  po- 
verty of  soil,  to  make  any  adequate  return  for  the  expence  of 
continued  tillage.  These  (in  their  natural  state,  cov^ere.d  with 
a  coat  of  short  stubby  heath,  and  almost  of  no  value  whatsoe- 
ver) have  been  fallowed,  limed,  and  (where  compost  and  dung 
was  attainable)  sown  in  turnips,  which  were  eaten  upon  the 

ground. 


*  If  the  Crown  woulcl  give  up  Its  share  of  the  common,  (from  which 
at  prefeiit  it  derives  no  benefit)  a  compar.y  might  probably  be  creeled 
to  carry  fo  ufeful  a  plan  into  execution,  ^i  lU  own  risk  and  expence. 
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o-round,  and  afterwards  sown  with  suitable  grasses,  to  remain 
in  permanent  pasture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  these  spirited 
undertakings,  set  on  foot  within  these  half  dozen  of  years,  shall 
properly  reward  their  authors. 

The  turnip  and  soum  grass  husbandry,  might  have  begun  to 
rear  its  head  among  some  of  the  tenantry  in  this  parish,  pro- 
bably twenty  years  ago  ;  its  so  universal  prevalence  cannot  be 
dated  back  for  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  tlie  enterprises 
upon  the  hills  being  of  still  later  date.  When  turnips  first  be- 
gan to  prevail,  they  were  singled  in  the  drill  by  tlie  slow 
and  expensive,  operation  of  cautious  hand  weeding  ;  now, 
all  the  3^oung  people  of  the  parish  are  accustomed  to  sin^ 
^A^  (in  English,  j-c-/^  out^  with  speed  and  dexterity,  from  the  time 
their  arms  are  sufliciently  strong  to  manage  the  hand  hoe.  In 
the  similar  former  slow  operation  of  hand  weeding,  the  weeds,  in 
the  intervals,  often  got  a  head  before  the  singling  was  completed; 
and  the  only  instrument  and  operation  used  to  humble  them, 
was  the  paring  of  the  ridges  by  the  plough,  which  exposed  the 
narrowed  drill  to  drought  ;  and  if  you  went  near  enough  to  cut 
the  weeds  ch)ss  from  the  plants,  endangered  the  oversetting 
them,  together  with  the  earth  they  stood  upon,  or  the  over- 
whelming of  them  by  the  mouldering  earth  spewing  out  to  the 
.  left  hand  of  the  plough  ;  now,  tiie  intervals  are  neatly  cleaned 
<>t  weeds  by  a  horse  hoe,  with  a  thin  triangular  sock,  to  cut 
tlie  weeds  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  v/ith  two  cquI- 
ters,  or  shaving  irons,  converging  below,  and  diverging  above, 
with  a  regulator  to  straiten  or  widen  tiiem  to  any  dimension 
of  later va],  which  shaves  off  the  weeds,  withou:  taking  off  al- 
most any  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  two  drills,  betwixt  which 
it  is  drawn  along. 

Having  taken  tiiis  special  notice  of  Eddlcstone,  to  which  you 
have  already  attracted  public^attention  in  your  last,  I  have  to 
observe  a  few  things  in  regard  to  Tweedale  husbandry  in  ge- 
neral.— Be  it  known,  then,  to  you  and  your  readers,  that  the 
progression  of  the  improved  husbandry,  must  soon  lead  to  a 
great  change  in  the  arrangement  of  Tweedale  farming  economy: 
While  less  prevalent,  the  hav  crop  v/as  ever  considered  as  a 
marketable  })art  of  the  farmer's  produce,  and  there  was  sufii- 
cient  demand  for  tlie  whole  ;  the  market,  however,  seems  now 
overstocked  ;  the  annual  produce  exceeds  the  annual  demand  ; 
and  probably  the  farmer  must  betake  himself  to  the  consum- 
ing of  this  article  in  the  house  by  bullocks  ;  or,  to  depastur- 
ing it  by  sheep,  from  the  starting,  without  cutting  it  at  all, 
after  the  manner  of  East  Lothian.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
year's  crop  is  winter  stacked  for  want  of  demand  ;  several 
farmers  have  upon  liand  the  crops   of  both  this   and  last  year, 

bavin  or 
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having  little  prospect  of  getting  clean  handed  by  sale,  unler/S 
by  demand  for  the  store  sheep,  if  the  winter  proves  severe, 
or  by  the  emigration  of  your  Lothian  cattle  as  boarders, 
when  an  enemy  shall  appear  upon  your  coasts. 

Mr  Findlater,  our  county  reporter,  has  observed,  In  his  sur- 
vey, *  That  improved  husbandry,  from  its  superior   produce,, 

*  enables  liigher  rents  to  be  offered  ;   and  that  higher  rents  thus 

*  necessarily  given,  enforce  the  adoption  of  improved  husband- 

*  I'Yy  without  whose  superior  prc)dai:e  they  could  not  be  paid.' 
We  have,  of  late,  experienced  a  little  of  the  truth  of  this  max- 
im ;  very  high  rents,  indeed,  (to  very  near  the#ripling  of  the 
former)  have  lately  been  given  for  Tweedale  sheep  farms,  up- 
on the  speculation  of  the  superior  product  to  be  raised  from 
the  fine  vvooled  cheviot,  compared  with  the  accustomed  coarse 
vvooled,  black  faced,  horned  breed  of  sheep  ;  this  will  certain- 
ly enforce  tlie  adoption  qi  the  same  .^peculation,  as  the  former 
mode  of  practice  udll  not  yield  produce  to  answer  the  rent  :  I 
say,  speculation,  as  the  price  of  the  line  wooled  has  not  yef, 
come^  to  its  level ;  nor  will  it,  till  the  rage  of  speculation  for 
this  mode  of  stocking  shall  have  been  satisfied,  by  full  plenish- 
ing among  such  as  are  now  in  quest  of  them,  and  are  willing  to- 
give  for  them,  ^  preiiiwi  ajfectio?iis^ 

The  SwedisL  turnip  is  more  and  move  in  request  among  far-- 
mers,  particularly  in  Newlands  parish,  where  they  have  been 
pretty  much  extended  within  three  or  four  years  ;  in  some  pa- 
rishes they  are  not  yet  known  :  They  will  never  be  depended 
upon  for  the  chief  part  of  the  crop,,  and  will  only  be  sown  in 
general  practice,  to  the  extent  of  corps  de  reserve  for  spring  ; 
for  they  grow  not  seemingly  to  the  same  weight  of  crop  ;  they 
require  also  earlier  sowing  ;.  consequently,  like  potatoes,  con- 
stitute a  crop  less  favourable  to  thorough  cleaning  of  the  land  f 
they  require,  besides,  land  more  rich  by  nature  and  by  art. 

The  winter  storing  of  turnips  of  the  common  kind,  is  be- 
coming yearly  more  prevalent ;  piled  up  in  long  narrow  ridges, 
on  the  surface,  peitiups  8  feet  wide  at  base,  and  contracted  like 
a  wedge,  and  thatched  to  the  ground  wdth  divot,  straw^,  or  rash- 
es. This  mode  of  improvement  came  to  us  from  the  west,  a 
few  years  ago  :  even  if  the  bulbs  only  arc  preserved,  and  the 
shaws  lost,  ic  is  a  great  saving,  as  in  two  years  out  of  three^ 
all  our  turnips  upon  the  ground  at  Christmas,  are  entirely  lost 
by  the  frost.  Turnips  stored  as  above  by  Hallow-day,  are  per- 
fectly good  at  April.  The  shaws  immediately  ploughed  in,  are 
found  considerably  nourishing. 

A  gentleman  farmer  in  Tweedale  (who  unites  the  assidui- 
ty of  the  Practical  Farmer,  to  tlie  superior  information  of  the 
xuaxi  of  letters,  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  duty  of  a  resi- 
dent 
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dent  landed  proprietor,  and  to  the  gratuitous  practice  of  his  o- 
riginal  medical  profession  among  his  friends,  and  the  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood^  has,  of  late,  constructed  covered  sewers,  inside 
the  wall  (to  prevent  admixture  of  rain)  of  all  his  cattle  farm 
ofHces,  v.'itli  iron  borders,  to  admit  only  the  urine  ;  these  all  ter- 
minate in  one  common  reservoir,  also  under  cover,  in  one  of 
the  feeding  bjres,  constructed  of  free  stone,  and  covered  by  u 
Hailes  ilag,  which  can  be  raised  by  a  ring,  when  necessarv,  to 
clean  the  reservoir  ;  in  the  reservoir  is  a  pump.  Perfect  com- 
mand being  thus  obtained  of  the  urine  in  a  pure,  unmixed 
state,  I  hope  the  public  shall  in  due  time  be  favoured  by  him, 
fhrough  means  of  your  publication,  with  his  agricultural  re- 
sults from  the  various  applications  of  that  hitherto  too  much 
neglected  mean  of  improvement.  He  knows  well  how  to  con* 
<iuct  an  agricultural  experiment  with  accuracy  ;  and  to  draw 
from  his  inferences,  with  equal  sagacity.  I  am  yours,  <s:c. 
Nov.  i8.  1803. 

j4  Me?nuer  of  Rcldle stone  Farmer'' s  Club, 
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On  Drilling  of  CorUy  \3c. 
Sir, 


The  drilling  of  corn  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  on  the  other  side  of  Tv/eed,  and  I  hear  no  complaints 
of  want  of  success.  I  d^  hear  many  complaints  against  drill- 
ing maciiines,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  a  streight 
direction,  running  the  drills  into  each  other  in  some  places,  and 
leaving  corresponding  wide  gaps  in  others  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  all  the  hoppers  equally  right,  one  or  more 
often  choaking,  and  consequently  bilking  so  much  land  of  its 
seed.  My  drilling  is  performed  with  perfect  regularity  and 
precision,  by  a  small  double-mould  board  plough,  going  back- 
wards and  forwards,  exactly  as  if  drilling  up  the  land  for  tur- 
nips, only  narrower,  about  12  inches,  and  followed,  or  rather 
preceded  by  a  drill  barrow,  for  which  I  have  groved  nuts  of 
different  powers  of  delivery,  for  different  grains. 

I  say  the  barrow  precedes  the  plough  ;  having  drawn  one  hol- 
low drill  with  the  plough,  the  barrow  enters  where  the  plough 
comes  out,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  that  drill,  being  lifted  out 
till  the  plough  comes  again  to  turn.  The  plough  follows  to 
make  the  second  hollow  drill,  in  doing  which,  the  seed  in  the 
first  is  liglitly,  but  completely  covered.  When  tlie  field  is  drill- 
ed 
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led  out,  the  harrow,  followed  by  a  heavy  -oiler,  makes  all 
smooth.  In  niy  dry  land,  I  generally  sow  all  icvel,  without 
water-furrow3  ;  and  with  my  ploagii  and  harrow,  am  rather 
at  a  loss  for  water- furrowing,  which  some  of  my  land  certain- 
ly requires. 

I  have  seen,  however,  what  appears  to  me  a  better  plan, 
and  completely  calculated  to  obviate  that  difficulty  ;  and  I 
tliink  the  implement  is  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian. A  common  plough  has  a  drill-barrow  attached  to  it, 
susceptible  of  being  easily  made  to  deliver  its  seed,  or  with- 
hold it,  at  pleasure.  In  this  way  the  land  may  be  gathered^ 
and  the  seed  sown  under  furrow,  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  the  water-furrows  formed.  After  harrowing,  these  can 
be  opened  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  land  finished  with  the 
roller,  or  not,  as  may  be  judged  best,  according  to  circum- 
stances. On  mv  land,  I  prefer  rolling  heavily^  as  it  is  very 
dry.  Indet.l,  but  for  that,  I  should  have  "Ki^titw  extremeljr  ill 
off  this  season  for  straw,  as  it  enabled  me  to  mow  my  whole 
crop. 

The  same  extensive  culture  of  wheat  takes  place  here,  and 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  as  in  other  places,  the  unsale- 
able nature  of  barley.  I  shall  not  be  rash,  in  blindly  im'ta- 
ting  the  example  ;  for,  though  I  have  been  very  delicate  in 
taking  wheat.  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  success  in  any  of 
my  trials.  My  land  seems  to  want  sufficient  (Irength  for 
maturating  that  grain.  I  enter  into  no  theoretic  reason- 
ings, on  the  different  natures  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  but 
such  seems  to  me  a  fair  statement  of  the  fact,  that  wheat  re- 
quires a  certain  degree^  at  least,  of  clay  in  the  soil,  all  other 
circumstances  being  equal. 

Turnips  are  letting  at  a  high  price  in  this  county.  Mine, 
which  were  but  a  middling  crop,  are  let  at  L»  6  the  English 
acre  ;  though,  in  a  good  turnip  year,  they  would  not  have 
brought  L.  2,  10  s.  None  of  them  failed  \  but  they  gave  over 
growing  a  great  while,  during  the  long  drought,  and  threat- 
ened to  die  altogether,  as  their  leaves  v/ere  generally  withered^ 
Sill  but  the  crown^  and  there  became  discoloured. 

I  hear  universal  complaints  Against  ruta-baga,  from  its  un- 
certainty of  growth;  I  sowed  about  two  acres  in  the  middle 
of  May.  They  all  grew,  but  the  crop  is  very  inferior  to  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  ;  I  dare  say  not  a  quarter  of  the  weight. 
This  having  been  a  very  unfavourable  year,  I  shall  not  yet 
desist  from  having  two  acres  or  so  of  my  turnip-fallow  annu- 
ally in  ruta-baga,  till  experience  determines  positively,  Vvhe- 
ther  to  extend  its  culture,  or  to  give  it  up  altogether.  The 
culture   of  ruta-baga  would  certainly  be  most  convenient,    if 
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a  tolerable  crop  could  be  depended  upon,  as  beginning-  earlier 
the  tedious  business  of  turnip-sowing^,  and  lasting  longer  for 
j^prin-g  food,  which  are  important  considerations. 

In  tlie  turnip  fields  of  some  of  my  neighbours,  I  am  told 
there  Vvcre  a  considerable  number  of  small  caterpillars  this 
summer;  but  as  tbej  v.ere  not  extremely  numerous,  and  did 
not  attack  till  the  plants  were  a  good  deal  advanced,  they  are 
t,aid  not  to  have  done  much  damage.  On  my  ruta-baga  I  ob- 
served several  plants  infected  with  the  large  common  cater- 
pillar, which  we  call  usually  the  kail-worm,  from  which  I 
ielieve  the  wliite  butterfly  proceeds.  They  were  so  few^ 
however,  as  to  do  little  harm  ;  and  I  could  not  discover  one 
of  them  upon  the  common  turnip.  I  am  no  botanist,  but  T 
believe  the  turnip  and  ruta-baga  are  decidedly  of  different 
4'enera  or  families  of  plants  ;  the  ruta-baga  being  more  allied 
to  colewort  and  rape,  and  the  turnip  to  mustard.  But,  on 
this  subject,  I  must  request  the  information  of  some  of  your 
botannical  correspondents... 

I  tried  this  year  a  species  of  Hasting  j^ea,  but  for  which  P 
have  no  name.  It  is  of  a  dun  yellow  colour,  much  spotted, 
and  a  great  deal  earlier  than  the  Scotch  hot-seed  pea.  This  I 
can  distinctly  ascertain;,,  having  had  both  in  the  same  fields 
and  my  yellows  were  ripe  above  14  days  sooner  than  the  o- 
thers,  sown  exactly  in  succession.  The  Scotch  gave  at  least 
double  tlie  quantity  of  straw  or  palm  ;  but  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  apparent  productiveness  of  the  yellow  spotted  pea, 
in  corn. 

I  am  most  decidedly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  drilling 
peas.  The  field  above  mentioned  was  drilled  at  twelve  in-- 
chcs  distance,  except  the  head-lands,  and  a  few  irregular 
short  buts,  which  were  broadcast.  The  drilled  part,  being 
hoed,  was  clean,,  like  a  garden,  and  completely  covered  with 
crop  ;  insomucli  that,  when  the  plants  grev-/  heavy,  and  fell 
over,  not  an  inch  of  land  was  any  where  visible.  The  broad- 
cast head  lands  and  buts  showed  only  a  few  straggling  plants^ 
choaked  up  in  an  infinity  of  weeds,  of  every  kind  ; 
and  I  am  cure,  if  gathered  separately,  would  not  nearly  have 
produced  the  seed  given  to  their  part  of  the  land.  I  am  as  de- 
cidedly confirmed,  by  experience,  in  the  great  superiority  of 
drilled  beans  over  broad-cast  ;  and  have  not  sown  any  in  the 
latter  way  for  several  years.  Next  year  I  mean  to  drill  my 
t'.res. 

Nothing  farther  relative  to  husbandry  occurs  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, except  what  I  think  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the 
thrashing  machii.-e, — v/orking  bot,ii  the   rakes   by   a   train   of 
wheels,  instead  of  the  old  way,  by  belts.     1  was  so  unfortu- 
nate 
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nate  as  to  get  a  bad  machine,  six  years  ago,  which  went  on 
progressively,  from  middling  to  bad  and  worse,  till  at  lengtli 
It  failed  so  much,  that  I  have  got  a  new  one  entirely.  In  the 
old,  where  the  rakes  were  driven  by  belts,  if  the  straw  liap- 
pened  to  be  rank,  I  was  obliged  to  post  a  person  at  the  rakes 
continually,  to  help  them  forward,  when  clioaked.  I  need 
not  say  that  a  proper  train  of  wheels  obviates  this,  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  The  fanners  do  not  need  this  precaution,  as 
not  liable  to  the  same  cause  of  checking  their  motion,  and  be- 
ing infinitely  lighter  to  drive.  Besides,  their  distance  would 
render  a  wheel-train  cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  as  well  as 
a  great  additional  expence. 

In  horse-wheels  there  are  two  modes  of  draught.  By  traces, 
from  low  starts  ;  and  by  the  shoulders,  from  starts  placed 
high  above  the  horses.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  mathe- 
matical reasoning  on  the  subject,  leaving  that  to  others  more 
competent.  But  it  may  be  incontestibly  demonstrated,  that 
on  a  start  of  13  feet  long,  the  horse  which  draws  by  traces, 
operates  with  a  lever^  at  least  three  feet  shorter,  in  effective 
strength,  than  when  fixed  to  perpendicular  limbers,  on  eack 
side  of  his  shoulders.  Hence,  the  power  of  four  horses  in  the 
one  way,  barely  exceeds  the  power  of  three  horses  in  the  o- 
^ler,  by  about  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  power  of  one  horse  : 
Or,  in  other  words,  three  horses,  drawing  by  the  short 
chains  at  the  high  starts,  are  almost  equal,  in  power,  to  four 
horses  drawing  by  long  traces,  at  the  low  starts  ;  every  other 
circumstance  being  equal.  In  my  new  m.? chine,  having  that 
improved  method  of  draught,  my  four  horses  work  a  vast  deal 
easier  than  in  the  old  one,  which  was  drav^^n  by  traces  ;  al- 
though the  feeding  rollers  in  the  new  machine  are  completely 
a  foot  longer  than  those  of  the  old,  and  it  consequently  does 
so  much  proportionally  more  work  in  the  same  time. 

Another  very  important  consequence  attending  this  superior 
mode  of  yoking  the  horses,  is,  that  it  admits  of  breachings,  by 
which  the  machine  is  instantly  stopped  with  the  utmost  rea- 
diness, v/henever  that  is  required.  Whereas,  in  the  old  wav, 
by  traces,  it  requireci  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  to  get 
the  machine  stopped. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  wherever  water  can  be  had 
conveniently,  and  not  at  too  great  expence,  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  most  effectual  power  for  working  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine. Where  that  can  not  be  had,  a  wind-mill  is  certaird^^ 
the  next  best  way,  especially  if  the  farm  be  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  warrant  its  expence.  But,  even  in  such  cases,  it  is 
highly  proper,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  a  horsf^-wheel, 
to  supply  fodder  and  litter,  in  time3  of  long  continued  calm 
weather.  B  2  K.  r,  r. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCrOR  OF  THE    FARMER'3    MAGAZINE. 

I  CQNCEiX-^K  if  is  not  inetMisistent  with  the  purpose  of 
vour  usefal  publication,  to  enquire  into  the  legal  provision 
made  in  this  country  for  maintaining  the  poor  ;  the  mode  of 
its  management  and  application  ;  the  effect  of  both  upon  the 
national  character^  and  the  consequences  thereof  to  proprietors 
and  possessors  of  land. 

That  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  destitute,  oitght  to- 
■^  relieved  and  supported  by  the  community  to  which   they 
belong,  is   a  principal    inculcated  by  the  laws  of  nature    and 
revelation,    and    generally   enjoined    by     the    statute-law  of 
every  well  regulated  society.  The  great  object  to  be  attended 
to,  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtuoits  principle,  is,  to  draw  the 
proper  line  of  distinction  betwixt  callousness  of  heart  and  in- 
difference about  the  concerns  of  the  poor  (on  the   one  hand)^ 
and  the  making  such  liberal  provisions  for  their  support  (on 
the  other),  as  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  want   of  frugality 
and  economy,  by  encouraging  sloth  and  idleness,  which  seldon* 
fail  to  produce  profligacy  of  manners  ;  and  these  in  tl>eir  turn, 
by  creating  want,  are  certain  of  resolving  into   abJKi;et  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  and  dependence  upon  others  j   which,    of  all 
things,  tend  most  to  degrade  the  character,  and  lead   to   the 
very  evil  which  the  public  provisions  for  the  poor  was  meant 
to  correct. 

These  positions  cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  hy  the  op- 
posite  effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  and 
their  management,  in  the  two  divisions  of  this  island. 

There  is  no  country  where  greater  liberality  is  displayed  by 
all  ranks  of  people  than  in  Scotland  ;  where  the  poor  are  pro- 
vided for  at  less  expence ;  and  where  greater  sobriety  and  de- 
cency prevails  among  that  description  of  peopk,  and  more  of 
that  modesty  and  humility,  becoming  their  situation.  Where- 
as in  England,  tlie  provision  for  the  poor  is  most  exorbitant. 
The  burden  is  becoming  every  day  more  intolerable,  and  will 
undoubtedly,  at  no  distant  period,  rouze  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  reme- 
dy a  growing  evil,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  coun- 
try. Besides  the  immensity  of  the  sums  allotted  for  the 
poor,  to  the  amount  (it  is  believed)  of  several  millions  a  year, 
it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  they  will,  in  every  instance, 
be  managed  with  the  most  perfect  economy.  But  what,  in  a 
national  view,  is  the  worst  of  all ;  this  liberal  provision,  whiel* 

was 
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Tvas  meant  for  good,  is  productive  of  the  very  worst  of  evils 
to  the  poor  themselves.  Pcrs- us.  of  that  description,  kiiow- 
in^^  that  the  laws  of  the  country  have  made  ample  provi^^iou 
for  them,  v/hcii  reduced  by  sickness,  misfortunes,  or  arrived 
at  *.)L!  age,  never  study  to  exert  themselves  to  save  a  small 
pittance  of  ^thcir  earnings,  to  support  th^m  in  these  times  of 
•unavoidable  distress,  but  squander  (in  riot  and  drunkenness) 
everv  sixpence  that  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  bare  neces- 
saries. It  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing,  in  many  towns 
in  England,  for  tradesmen.,  after  they  have  exceeded  their 
week's  earnings  in  a  tavern  bill,  to  leave  their  best  suit  of 
clothes  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  as  a  security  for  their 
debt,  till  the  next  meeting  ;  and  v/liicii  they  never  study  to 
redeem,  but  keep  them  as  a  perm^rtent  fund  cf  credit.  The 
obvious  consequence,  thenefore,  of  too  liberal  a  provision  for 
the  poGr,  must  be  to  iiicrease  their  number  -,  and  by  Ivolding 
^ocit  a  tern pta: ion  to  the  negl-ect  of  economy,  indirectly  to 
corrupt  their  morals,  by  encouraging  luxury,  profligacy,  and 
every  species  of  lov/  debauchery. 

In  Scotland,  except  in  towns,  it  m^y  be  truly  said,  that 
there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  the  poor  ;  and  yet  there  are  few 
or  no  countries  where  they  a^e  less  numerous,  and  more  hu- 
manely attended  to,  Ihe  general  views  of  the  Scottish  le- 
g?;->lature,  respecting  tlie  poor,  were  most  just  and  laudible^ 
Their  aim  was  to  guard,  as  far  as  human  foresight  and  pru- 
dence -could  do,  against  idleness  and  proiligacy,  as  being  the 
immediate  harbingers  of  poverty,  distress,  and  degradation. 
Thej^  took  care  to  make  provision  for  the  poor,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  sober  and  industrious  poor.;  while  they  threaten- 
ed, with  their  utmost  vengeance,  all  vagabonds,  vagrants,  sor- 
ners.,  sturdy  beggars,  and  masterless  persons.  In  our  oldest 
laws,  upon  this  subject,  it  is  expressly  ordained,  *  That  none 
'*  be  permitted  to  beg  betv.ixt  the  ages  of  14  and  70,  until,  af- 
'  ter  examination,  it  be  found  that  they  are  not  able  to  gain  a 
■^  liveliiiood  otherways  ;  when  they  are  to  receive  badges,  to 
^  entitle  them  to  beg  \  and  all  others  are  to  apply  themselves 
"*  to  work,  under   the  pain  of  burning  on  the  cheek,  and  ba- 

*  nishment.'  Acts,  1424,  1457,  1503.  And  by  asubsequent 
act,  ift  1535,  none  were  permitted  to  beg,  except  in  rhe  pa- 
rish where  they  were  born.  And  by  act  1551,  none  are  per- 
mitted to  be  served  with  alms,  except  those  who  have  badges. 
To  encourage  the  same  idea  of  industry  and  frugality,  by  an 
act  in  1617,  *  indigent  children  going  about  idle,  muy  be  com- 

*  pelled  to  serve  any  of  the  king's  subjects  without  wage-,  til] 
'  their  age  of  30  years.'  And,  by  an  act  passed  in  1663,  va- 
grants and  sturdy  beggars  may  be  also  compelled  to  serve  any 
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manufacturer.  As  persons  of  this  last  description  were  gene- 
rally of  such  depraved  characters,  jyid  had  contracted  such  ha- 
bits of  idleness,  few  were  willin^i;  to  receive  them  into  their 
service  ;  therefore,  by  an  act  passed  in  1672,  cap,  16.  work- 
houses are  ordained  to  be  built  for  setting  them  to  work.  The 
acts  against  vagrants,   and,  as  thej   are  termed,  *  strong   and 

*  idle  beggars,'  are  innumerable.  And  it  is  a  curious  histo- 
rical fact,  that,  under  this  denomination,  are  comprehended, 
by  act  1579,   74,  *  Vagabond  scliolars   of   the  Universities  of 

*  St  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  not  licensed  to  ask 
'  alms.' 

'  But  v.'hile  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  all  our  statute- 
laws,  relating  to  the  poor,  set  the  strongest  brand  of  infamy 
upon  idleness  and  profligacy,  their  humanity  and  liberality  are 
no  less  conspicuous.  By  act  '^S?>S>  ^*  ^-*  ^^^^  poor,  who  can- 
not work,  must  be  maintained  by  the  parishes  in  which  they 
were  born  ;  and  when  th^  place  of  their  nativity  is  not  known, 
it  is  ordained,  by  acts  ^66^,^  cap.  16,  and  1698,  cap.  21,  that 
the  burden  falls  upon  the  parishes  where  they  have  had  their 
m.ost  common  resort  for  the  three  years  preceding  their  being 
apprehended,  or  their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  And 
this  period  of  three  years  residence  seems  now  to  be  generally 
adopted,  as  being  that  wiiich  gives  a  title  to  parish  mainte- 
nance, whether  the  place  of  their  nativity  be  known  or  not. 

Magistrates  and  Judges  are  authorised  and  ordained  to  take, 
up  a  list  of  the  poor  in  their  several  parishes,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  where  houses 
are  to  be  provided  for  them,  at  the  public  expence,  either  se- 
jiarately,  or  with  others  ;  and  for  their  maintenance,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  so  require.  The  wl;ole  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  without  exception,  are  appointed  to  be  taxed  or  stent- 
ed,  according  to  their  substance,  for  such  weekly  charge  and 
contribution  as  shall  be  thought  sufficient  to  sustain  the  said 
poor.  Act  1579,  cap.  74.  This  power  of  taxing  and  stent- 
ing  for  the  poor,  is  again,  by  act  1663,  cap.  i6.  vested  in  the 
heritors,  with  this  addition,  that  the  poor,  who  are  able  to 
work,  are  to  be  offered  to  any  within  the  parish,  who  will  re- 
ceive them,  who  are  to  have  their  work  till  they  attain  30 
years  of  age  ;  and  failing  of  being  bO  provided  for,  they  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  Confirnied  by  act  1672, 
cap.  18. 

Whether  it  was  owinr  to  heritors  becomincj  remiss  in  stent- 
ing  themselves  and  their  tenants  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  or  that  any  circumstance  of  public  utility  required  it, 
it  is  enjoined,  by  an  act  of  Privy  Council,  nth  Aug.  1692, 
that  the  miniiiterii  and  elders  of  every  p.irish  shall  be  joined 

in 
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in  commission  with  the  heritors,  v/hcn  thej  meet  to  assess 
themselves  and  tlcir  tei'ants,  tor  maintai-i^jng  t'le  poor  ;  and 
in   that  act  there    is   this   impoiiant    clause,  ,'  Wliocver  shall 

*  give  alms  to  any  beggarnot  of  the  parish,  and  shall  not  seize 

*  (or  cause  to  be  seiz(?d)   the  beggar,  to   be   sent  back    to  liis 

*  own  parish,  shall  -be  fined  in  203.  to  be  applied   to   tlic   use 

*  of  the  poor.'  Thi.s,  and  several  other  acts  and  proclama- 
tions of  Privj  Counc'l,  are  confirm.ed  and  ratified  by  acts  1695, 
cap.  43,  and  1698,  cap.  21.  So  that  this  power  of  ministers, 
ciders,  and  heritors  to  meet,  when  necessary,  and  stent  them- 
selves and  their  tefiants  for  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish, who  are  unable  to  v/ork,  stands  unrepealed  in  the  sta- 
tute-book, as  a  part  of  the  statute-law  for  the  management 
of  the  poor;  and  by  these  laws  the  heritors  can  only  claim  the 
one-half  of  the  contributions  collected  at  the  church,  to  be 
publicly  applied  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  larcst  unrepealed  acts  of  our  Scots 
Parliaments  evidently  authorise  this  stenting  or  taxing,  when 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  seems 
to  have  declined  this  pernicious  system,  at  least  in  a)untry 
parishes  ;  and  it  may  be  now  said  to  have  nearly  gone  into 
disuetude,  as  a  measure  of  common  and  ordinary  regulation. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  parishes  in  Scotland,  Vv^here  this 
system  of  taxation  for  the  poor  prevails  ;  and  these,  to 
their  sad  experience,  feel  the  bitter  consequences  of  it,  in  the 
increase  of  their  poor  and  poors  rates,  and  all  the  consequent 
idleness,  profligacy,  and  want  of  foresight  and  frugality,  which 
must  ever  accompany  a  too  liberal  provision  for  the  poor  in 
any  parish. 

So  little  is  it  now  supposed  that  there  is  any  law  existing, 
for  obliging  heritors  and  tenants  to  assess  themselves,  for 
maintaining  the  poor,  that  when  a  farm  is  to  be  let  in  lease,  it 
never  once  enters  into  the  head  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
that  they  will  have  a  single  shilling  to  pay  on  that  account, 
during  tlie  curren-cy  of  the  tack  A  tenant  takes  the  farm  as 
dear  as  if  there  never  had  been  a  law  made  to  that  purpose, 
and  he  sits  secure,  that  nothing,  but  some  extraordinary  pub- 
lic calamity,  v.'ill  ever  oc.casioa  these  laws  to  be  executed. 

Kxcept  in  the  cases  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  tliere  is, 
perliaps,  no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  poor  are  more 
humanely  and  carefully  attended  to,  than  in  Scotland,  and  at 
less  expence.  For  time  immemorial,  the  contributions  col- 
lected weekly,  at  the  parish  churches  throughout  the  coun- 
try, have  been  their  only  fund  of  support ;  and  this  fund  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  left  under  the  management  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  country  parishes,  who  receive  tlie 
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collections,  appoint  the  distributions,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  iViaj  reqiiii-e,  meet  quarterly  or  annually,  to  settle  and 
ballance  their  treasurer's  accounts  ;  and  all  this  without  any 
fee  or  reward  whatever,  except  the  consciousness  of  doing 
^ood.  In  some  parishes  there  are  some  small  funds  in  mo- 
ney, arisiiig-  either  from  former  savings,  or  legacies  bequeathed 
to  the  poor,  by  charitable  and  well  disposed  persons.  But  even 
with  ti;eie  it  Vvould  appear,  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistic 
cal  Account,  that  the  exper.ce  of  maintaining  the  poor,  in 
country  parishes,  seldom  reaches  farther  than  from  lol.  to  2ol. 
a  year  i  and  yet,  with  this  small  provision,  joined  with  the 
private  chnritv  of  the  inhabitants,  the  poor  ai^e  well  supplied, 
and  live  comfortably. 

The  most  beneficial  effect  of  this  system  is,  that,  being  in 
itself  so  pmall,  people  in  tlie  lower  ranks  of  life,  never  look 
towards  it,  as  their  resource,  under  sickness  and  old  age.  In- 
deed, the  accepting  of  charity  is  purely  a  matter  of  necessity 
with  them,  and  not  of  choice  ;  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
considered  as  degrading  and  demeaning  the  character,  from  be- 
ing the  effect  of  sloth  or  thriftlessness  in  the  former  period  of 
life.  So  ^reat,  commonly,  is  the  horror,  or  aversion  enter^ 
tained  upon  this  :  i:\'cct  (of  receiving  charity),  that  the  most 
Iiumiliating  and  unsufferable  term  of  reproac^i  that  can  be  cast 
upon  any  one,  is,  that  their  parents  or  near  relatives  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Session,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  from  the  pub- 
lic collections  at  the  church,  which  are  under  the  management 
of  the  minister  and  ciders  of  tlie  parish,  who  compose  the 
session  or  consistorv  of  the  paris'n.  So  powerful  i^^  this  sen- 
timent among  periple  in  the  lov.-er  ranks  in  Scotland,  tliat,  in 
order  that  this  odiuni  may  never  fall  upon  their  offspring,  tliey 
study  to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality,  that  they  iray  be  able 
to  give  them  some  education,  accustom  them  early  to  habit?; 
of  industry,  or  place  them  cut  \*  trades;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  save  something  for  old  age,  and  to  bury  tliem  de- 
cently, witiiout  being  obliged  to  depend  on  public  charity  air 
that  iromentous  crisis.  To  have  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
coiBn  and  a  winding-sheet,  if  they  should  have  noticing  more, 
is  the  height  of  their  ambition. '  Such  is  the  happy  influence 
of  wise  regulations,  in  forming  the  characters  and  manners  of 
mankind  I 

It  v/ill  readily  be  conceived,  tliat  what  lias  been  observed 
just  now  about  the  state  of  the  poor,  is  chiefly  applicable  to 
the  poor  in  counr ry  or  landward  parishes.  In  cities  and  great 
townc,  they  are  under  different  regulations  and  management 
from  tl'Ose  in  tlie  country.  From  tlic  dissipation  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners  that  arc  incident  ^o  towns,  it  isi  at  once  evi- 
dent 
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dent,  that  the  poor  will  be  more  niii'-»croii>.  A  combination 
of  other  circumstances  may  also  increase  Lheir  number  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  that  unavoidable  increase,  that  any  tiling  like 
theE:iglish  system  -^i  poor-Liws  takes  pi  ice  in  Scotland.  Tliere, 
houses  of  various  dimensions  and  descriptions  are  crecti'.i,  and 
endowed  for  their  accommodation,  where  ihey  are  mai.  tai'ied 
at  the  public  expence,  with  almost  no  care  or  concern  of  tLeir 
own.  These  erections  :;i*e  soiretimes  made  and  maintained 
from  funds  individually  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
others  are  made  at  the  expence  of  the  community  at  large, 
being  a  tax  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their  support.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  several  establishments,  the  poor,  in  towns, 
are  entitled  to  claim  a  maintenance. 

The  collections  at  the  church,  as  in  country  parishes,  being 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  support  of  these  expensive  esta- 
blishments, when  these  are  exhausted,  a  tax  is  imposed  upon 
the  citizens,  to  supply  the  deliciency  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  whole  management,  and  all  the  regulations  respecting 
tlie  poor,  devolves  upon  the  Magistrates,  or  persons  au- 
thorised by  them  for  that  purpose.  One  of  these  regulations 
now  generally  adopted,  is,  that  public  begging  or  asking  alms, 
in  towns,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Tlie  poor  are  either  received 
into  tile  public  establishments  provided  for  them,  or  they  re- 
ceive a  ^stipulated  supply  in  their  own  houses,  according  as 
their  situation  m:.y  require.  Tvlany  of  these  poor  in  towns, 
and  large  villages,  who  have  been  long  inured  to  habits  of  pro- 
fligacy and  dissipation,  not  possessing  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment above  described,  as  peculiar  to  the  poor  in  country  pa- 
rishes ;  and  being  either  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  allot- 
ted to  them,  or  uneasy,  under  the  restraint  of  net  being  per- 
mitted to  beg  in  town,  sally  forth,  in  swarms,  into  the 
country,  and  raise  contributions,  by  their  lies,  their  whining, 
and  clamorous  importunity,  upon  the  compassion  and  genero- 
sity of  the  inhabitants.  And  what  chiefly  adds  to  this  scene 
of  perpetual  aggression  and  disgust,  is,  that  it  is  not  always 
upon  the  most  necessitous  and  pitiable  objects  of  distress,  that 
these  charitable  contributions  are  bestowed  ;  but  upon  a  par- 
cel of  idle  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  who  commonly  resort  with 
their  plunder  to  gin  shops  and  dry  quarters,  where  they  in- 
dulge in  all  the  filthy  orgies,  and  low  buffoonery  and  ob- 
scenit}',  so  well  described  by  Burns,  in  his  poem  of  the  Ta-, 
tcrdcmalians. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disgusting  nuisance,  or 
a  more  pernicious  evil  in  society,  than  the  permission  of  these 
vagrant  beggars,  that  every  day  pour  upon  the  country,  like 
swarms  of  devouring  locusts,  from  all  the  adjacent  towns  and 

villages. 
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villages.  Iliey  consume  the  provision  tlint  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  parochial  poor  ,  ^vho,  if  it  were  not  for  them, 
■could  be  far  more  liberally  supplied,  and  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting them  would  never  be  felt.  Tiiey  spread  .ind  encou- 
rage vice  and  idleness,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tions, they  chill  the  rery  feding  of  charity  itself.  E  j.t  what 
•chiefly  is  connected  with  your  department,  tltcsc  gentry  ought 
to  be  considered  as  so  many  idlers ^  who  prey  upon  the  labours 
f)f  the  industrious,  and  by  wliich  they  become  doubly  perni- 
^'Iou3,  botli  from  their  being  uon-productives,  and  also  from 
their  withdi"swing  their  services  from  the  labour  of  the  iield, 
a?L  a  time  wiien  labourers  are  in  to  much  request. 

There  is  no  part  of  police,  or  of  political  regulation,  that 
calls  more  loudly  for  immediate  redress  than  this.  It  is  an 
evil  that  is  eyery  day  encrea:5ing,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
ir£  proportion  as  the  wealth,  the  population,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  increase  in  the  cities  and  great  towns. 
The  greatest  service  that  can  be  done  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
vagrant  poor  them^elves^  is  to  confine  them  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  the  parishes  to  which  tKey  severally  belong.  And 
it  is  a  most  hi^ppy  circumstance,  that  this  can  be  done  in  the 
most  speedy,  effectual,  and  easy  manner  possible.  The  re- 
medy needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  be  administered. 

We  haye  seen,  from  tlie  foregoing  statement  of  the  statute- 
Jsw  of  Ibco^lan.d,  that  all  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
are  empowered  and  enjoined  "to  see  that  the  poor  shall  be 
rigidly  confined  to  the  parislies  to  which  they  belong  ;  and 
when  they  "find  them  transgressing,  they  are  charged  to  com- 
mit then;  to  hard  iabour,  in  the  house  of  correction  ;  and  all 
who  are  found  giving  them  alms,  are  to  be  fined  in  the  sum 
cf  2os.  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  thei;:  own  parish. 

Let  Justices  then,  at  their  Quarter  Sessions,  appoint,  in 
tfie  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  constables  in  every 
|)^rish.  Let  it  not  only  be  an  important  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions, to  af)prehend  vagrants,  but  let  them  regularly  call  the 
coTistables  before  them,  at  their  quarter  or  annual  meetings, 
and  enquire  strictly  into  the  faithful  discharge- of  this  part  of 
tfieir  duty,  and  fine  or  punish  them  severely,  when  they  find 
tj-iern  negligent.  Let  the  constables  also  be  obliged  to  give  an 
uccomit  (upon  oath,  if  they  be  desired),  if  they  know  of  any 
«5ne-  -u'ho  has  given  alms  to  any  vagrant  poor,  and  let  the  fines 
(u|)on  all  transgressors)  be  exacted  in  its  fullest  extent.  If 
gentlemen  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  this  (and  they 
ought  positively  and  serlouily  to  do  it),  vagrant  beggars 
■would  instantly  disappear  in  this  country,  as  if  they  never 
had  had  existence. 

Your 
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Your  mai^^azine,  I  find,  13  beeoming  every  day  more  popu- 
lar, and  acquiring  a  mo:st  e:vtensive  circulation.  U/ider  thcjc 
circumstances  I  consider  it  as  an  obligation  incumbent  on  you, 
to  remind  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  theii%duty,  and  to  point 
out  the  lamentable  consequences  attending  the  neglect  of  it. 
In  doing  those  things,  you  will  oblige  many  of  your  friends, 
and,  in  particular,  your  humble  servant, 

Agricola. 


TO  TJIK  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

On  ascertaining  the  quality  of  Liine^ 
Sir, 

1  know  nolhirig  of  more  importance,  lefs  attended  to  by  Far- 
mers in  general,  than  the  quality  of  lime.  Not  unfrequently  in 
driving  home,  vvliat  they  underitand  to  be  a  thoufand  loads  of 
lime,  they  are  unknowingly  beftowing  their  money,  their  time, 
j).nd  their  labour,  on  a  difguifed  fubflance,  the  half  of  which  is 
fand  or  clay.  This  difguife  too,  can  feldom  be  detefted  by  tiie 
eye,  or  any  of  the  other  organs  of  perception.  Plain  direclions 
therefore  for  difcovering  the  qualities  of  lime,  it  is  believed, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

Lime  is  an  alkalme  fait  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  quite  pure,  it 
may  be  wholly  diiiolv^ed  in  any  ftrong  acid  or  vinegr.r.  It  melts 
as  completely  away  in  this  menftruum  as  common  fait  or  sugar, 
or  any  other  efifential  fait  of  vegetable  fubllance  do  in  water. 
Hence,  it  is  very  ejjfy  to  try  the  comparative  value  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  limeflone  from  dilTerent  quarries.  Buy  a  bottle 
of  muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  Laboratory. 
Then  weigh  out  equal  quantities  of  the  limeilonts,  the  compa- 
rative quality  of  which  you  mean  to  afccrtain,  mixing  together 
a  due  proportion  of  the  different  feams  or  flrata,  that  are  com- 
monly wrought  in  each  quarry.  That  limeflone  which  leaves 
lead  fediment  when  difTolved,  is  of  courfe  the  bell. 

There  can  be  no  comparifon  made  however,  if  \ou  take  «n- 
burnt  limeflone  of  one  rock,  and  burait  Hones  or  flacked  lime  of 
another.  Each  portion  for  trial,  mull  be  precifel)^  in  the  lame 
llate.  For  all  pure  unburnt  limeitones,  contain  about  two- 
iifths  or  40  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  air  (carbonic  acid  gas,) 
ivhich  is  expelled  by  burning.  Of  confequence,  a  given  weight 
of  burnt  limeflone,  provincially  called  lime-llielis,  mud  contain  a 
proportion  equal  to  this,  of  more  refufe  than  the  fame  weight  of 
unburnt  rock.  Moreover,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  exacf  jofs 
of  weight  occalioned  by  burning,  a  calculation  may  be  made  of 
the  expediency  of  driving  home  limeflone,  to  be  burnt  in   fome 

cafes 
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cafes  where  the  fuel  is  only  to1)e  got  near  home.  In  general, 
it  is  moft  prcfitviblc  to  carry  off  limeftone  as  foon  as  burnt,  in 
order  to  avoid  weight  of  carri<i;^e,  becaufe,  whenever  it  again 
grows  cold,  it  begins  to  imbibe  its  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmof- 
phere. 

If  lime  is  not  pure,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  lofe  a  great  dQ^\ 
lefs  weight  in  burning  than  pure  lime.  Hence  arifes  another 
criterion  for  trying  tl.e  goodn.ifo  cf  lime-fhells.  The  lig'iter  they 
are  iov  thtir  buik^  or  the  more  v.cight  they  lofe  in  burning  t])e 
better.  VVei^h  a  piece  of  llmeiione,  burn  it  proL^erly,  then 
-wcigf?  it  again.  If  it  has  loll  a^  much  as  two-fifths  of  its  weight 
\>y  burning,  it  i:>  good  iime. 

Unburnt  iimeflone  feldom  contains  mo'^c  than  eighty  ;:€r  cent, 
of  pure  qtvaW.  or  caibcnate  of  lime.  Pitleilie  quarry  ir,  Fife  be- 
longing to  !vlr  Low  of  Anr.field  has  one  Stratum  containing  994 
per  cent  01  carbonate  cf  lime,  which  is  iruj  pureft  iimcilone  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Perhaps,  however,  fornc  fine  marbles  may 
be  even  more  pure. 

The  colour  of  lime  is  no  criterion  of  its  ^oodncfs;  for  inftance, 
Abe;\;o-ir  lime,  which  is  blue,  was  founJ,  on  a  comparative  trial, 
to  be.  richer  than  a  quantity  of  Sunderland  lime,  which  was  of  a 
bright  white  colour,  indicating  purity  in  the  general  opinion. 

Anotlier  method  of  trying  the  comparative  goodnefs  of  lime, 
is  by  afccrtaining  'vhat  quantity  of  proper  mortar  fit  for  building 
(and  which  ihould  fall  readily  off  the  mafon's  trowel)  can  be  made 
from  a  given  quantity  of  lime-fhells.  As  this  may  be  done  eafily 
on  a  large  fcale,  it  i:,  in  my  humble  appreheniion,  the  bell  me- 
thod of  trial,  bccaufe  a  large  quantity  of  lime  mcAi  generally  con- 
tains a  due  mixture  and  proportion  of  all  iV.t  'dil'ererit  flrata  of 
the  rock  which  are  frequently  exceedingly  different  in  quality. 

Some  limes  require  no  fand  at  all  to  make  mortar  for  building  ; 
and  thefe  are  efteemcd  by  intelligent  mafons  the  bed  for  archi- 
tedlure,  as  making  the  Urongeil  cement.  But  fuch  limellone, 
containing  perhaps  more  than  tliree  fourths  of  its  bulk  of  fand, 
can  feldom  be  applied  witli  economy  to  the  purpofes  of  agricul- 
ture. 

I  was  once  judge  of  a  comparative  trial  by  mafons  of  two  car- 
goes of  lime-Qiells,  each  of  which  was  accounted  excellent.  The 
one  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour  of  a  quarry  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  ot  Morton,  the  other  from  a  quarry  in  the  vi- 
ciniry  of  Edinburgh.  The  lime-ftiells  of  Aberdour,  when  Hack- 
ed, produced  three  times  their  quantity  of  pov.dered  lime  ;  and 
that  jjowdered  lime  lequired  three  times  its  quantity  of  clean 
land  to  Drake  good  mortar  for  building.  In  other  words,  each 
boll  of  Aberdour  lime-lhells,  by  being  watered,  became  three 
bolli  of  quick  lime  powder,  and  each  boll  of  the  powder  became 

good 
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good  mortar  with  three  bolls  of  land.  TIius  each  boll  c>f  thefe 
burnt  lime  Hones  was  converted  xiito  no  lels  than  nine  bells  of 
building  mortar,  whereas  each  boil  of  the  iLdinburgh  limt-fhells^ 
Hacked  to  two  bolls  of  powder,  and  each  of  tb'*  bolis  of  powder 
requu-ed  only  two  bolls  of  fand  to  make  [)ro])er  mortar.  -Thu> 
the  boll  of  lidinburgh  burnt  lime  (lone  was  co.ivertible  into  no 
more  than  four  times  its  quantity  of  mortar. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  v  ill  appear  the  vail  difference  in  the 
qualities  of  limes  that  are  even  generally  erteemed  good  ;  and 
from  the  lait  mentioned  comparative  trial,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  proper  economy,  where 
there  are  two  places  for  obtaining  limes,  fuppofed  in  general  to  be 
of  equal  quality,  though  the  one  may  be  iituated  at  double  dillance, 
or  fold  at  double  the  price  of  the  other,  to  fetch  it  from  the 
place  at  the  greateft  diitance,  and  of  the  higheft  price. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A.  S. 


FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Litter  from  Mr  William  Pitt,  co?icerni?ig  the  Staffordshire 
Plough,  with  a  Figure  thereof  cominunicated  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart. 

Sir,  Pendcford,  July  lo.   1803. 

In  my  accoimt  of  Staffordshire  ploughs,  referred  to  in 
your  letter,  I  believe  I  have  used  an  inaccurate  expression  in 
the  term  *  sutgle  wheel  plough  ;'  it  should  have  been,  sifigle 
furrow  wheel  plough  ;  and  was  meant  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  double  furrow,  or  tw  o  furrow  wheel  ploughs  ;  for  both 
are  in  common  use  in  this  country,  and  both  are  guided  by- 
two  wheels,  the  one  going  in  the  furrow^  the  other  on  the 
unploughed  land,  much  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  draw- 
ing. Until  about  30  years  ago,  the  ploughs  in  this  neighbour- 
hood were  universally  swnig  ploughs,  with  a  hoLler  ?.)\d 
driver,  upon  a  good  construction,  and  made  good  woik. 
When  the  wheels  were  applied,  no  alteration  took  place  m 
the  construction  of  the  plough,  except  pitching  it  a  little 
deeper,  (i.  e.)  more  inclined  to  the  soil,  the  excess  of  which 
is  counteracted  by  the  wheels.  The  swinir  plough,  without 
wheels j  is  still  used  for  short  land,  hedge  sides,  and  ill  foimed 
corners,  where  a  holder  and  driver  are  both  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  turnings,  as  the  wheel  plour^h  i?  more 
liable  to  catch  roots  near  hedges,  or  other  powerful  obstruc- 
tions, whereby  the  shares  mi«ht  be  bent,  or   the   tool   itself 

broker. 
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"broken,  which  the  holder  of  a  hand  plough^  with  a  little  care, 
may  avoid. 

In  all  strj.it  furrowed  work,  the  single  furrow  wheel 
plough  is  an  excellent  tool  for  our  land.  It  requires  no  hold- 
er, except  turning  in  and  out,  at  the  end,  which  the  driver 
does  the  instant  the  horses  are  upon  the  turn  ;  at  other  times 
he  walks  over  against  the  horses,  whereby  he  keeps  them  in 
speed,  and  makes  them  labour  equally.  Is  not  this  much 
better  than  walking  behind  the  plough,  and  guiding  with 
.reins,  which  is  the  case  in  the  Norfolk  plough  ?  A  docile 
,boy  of  10  or  12  years  old,  will  drive  three  horses  in  one  of 
these  ploughs,  and  plough  an  acre  of  land  per  day,  in  com- 
mon work,  and  can  do  much  more  Vv^hen  exertion  is  neces- 
sary. The  ploughing  is  performed  five  or  six  inches  in 
depth,  and  if  the  tool  be  in  good  order,  nothing  can  perform 
the  work  better  ;  it  is  generally  much  superior  to  that  done 
by  the  best  ploughmen  with  the  hand  plough. 

Respecting  ploughing  all  sorts  of  land  with  tv^'o  horses,  the 
idea  has  always  appeared  to  me  absurd  ;  the  different  propor- 
tion of  resistance  between  a  strong  clay  turf  and  a  pulverised 
light  sandy  soil,  will  not  be  less  than  as  five  to  one  ;  there- 
fore five  horses  are  as  necessary  in  one  case,  as  a  single  one 
in  the  other.  Three  good  horses  are  necessary  to  plough 
the  gravelly  or  mixed  loam  of  this  country,  an  acre  per  day, 
five  or  six  inches  deep  ;  and  he  who  should  persevere  in  at- 
tempting to  do  it  with  two,  would  lose  more  in  horse-flesh 
than  he  gained  in  labour.  The  light  sandy  soil  here  can  be 
ploughed  with  two  horses,  but  those  v/ho  have  them,  prefer 
working  four  horses  in  a  two  furrow  plough  ;  and  a  few  in- 
stances occur  of  oxen  workmg  in  these  plouglis.  The  two 
furrow  wheel  plough  is  much  used  on  the  light  soils,  and 
drawn  by  four  or  five  horses  ;  but  on  the  heavier  soils,  the 
plowmen  are  apt  to  plough  too  thin  with  them,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour the  horses  ;  and  at  the  ends  they  lay  heavy  upon  the 
hind  horse,  or  leave  broad  headlands.  vSonic  farming  gentle- 
men use  the  Norfolk  plougli,  particularly  Sir  George  Pigott, 
Bart,  and  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.  but  the  most  attentive  farm- 
ers in  that  neighbourhood,  can  perceive  no  advantage  accruing 
therefrom  ;  they  had  both  ploughs  and  plowmen  from  Nor- 
folk. An  acre  of  land  is  ploughed  here  with  the  single  fur- 
row wheel  plough,  by  going  11  miles  along  the  furrow,  and 
nine  inches  wide,  which  is  an  acre  without  a  fraction.  This, 
at  two  miles  per  hour,  requires  five  hours  and  a  half,  to 
which  add  one  houi:  for  turning,  and  half  an  hour  for  a  bait, 
makes  seven  hours  ;  which,  with  going  to  and  from  the 
field,  forms  an  easy  day's  work.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  more 

land 
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land  may  be  plouglicd  per  day,  if  necessary.      I  answer  your 
queries  as  follows  : 

1.  The  single  furrow  whc^cl  plough  lias   been  introduced  a- 

bout  tliirty  years. 

2.  A  section  of  it  is  inclosed^  with  dhiiensions,  &.c. 

3.  The  best  way  of  sending  one   from  this  country  to  the 

north,  would,  1  think,  be  to  send  it  by  inland  water 
carriage  to  Newark  on  Trent;  from  whence^  it  might 
be  conveyed  in  a  stage-waggon.  The  price,  new^. 
wood  and  ijon,  would,  I  suppose,  be  less  than  three-., 
guineas. 

4.  The    advant^ages    of  this    plough    are  :    It    requires  no- 

holder^  but  only  a  nvan  or  bey,  to  attcild  the  horses^. 
It  will  perform  well  to  any  reasonable  depth,  the 
wheels  being  moveable,  up  or  down,  by  a  screw^  or 
by  notches. 

5.  It  is  not  adapted   to  hedge    sides,  or  land   with  strongs 

roots,  or  powerful  obstructions,  for  reasons  already 
given^ 


EXPLANATION. 

The  line  A  B  represents  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  an<l 
a  b,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  furrow  is  six  inches 
deep. 

From  A  to  underside  the  beam,   16  inches. 

Height  of  the  +urrow  wheel,   18  inches. 

Ditto  of  the  lindside  wheel,  15  inches,  represented  by  the 
dottea  lines. 

The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  three  feet  to  an  inch; 
I  arm,  Sir,  yours,  &:c. 

Wm  Pitt. 

FOJi 
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FvOR  THE  Farmer's  magazine. 

Re?narks  on  the  Stafford  wheel  plough,  described  in  Mr  Pittas 
letter  to  Sir  jfoh;i  Sinclair,  Bart.  By  Mr  Alex.  Trotter, 
overseer  at  Thurso  east. 

1.  That  all  wheel  ploughs  are  heavier  to  work  than  fwing 
ploughs,  is  obvious  tVom  tlie  following  confide  rations.  The 
wheels  are  of  no  ufe  unlefs  the  plough  lias  a  certain  proportion 
of  more  hold  given  either  by  the  beam,  the  lliare,  or  the  inie  of 
direction,  which,  when  addeJ  to  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  necef- 
farily  cncreafes  the  weiglu  of  the  draught;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thiiig,  renders  the  implement  ufed  kfs  capable  of  performing  the 
intended  operation.  It  is  plain  that  wheel  ploughs  mud  be  fo 
Conilrucl:ed  as  to  prefs  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheels  ;  confe- 
quently,  tliat  the  head  and  Ihare  cannot  run  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection with  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  but,  by  forming  a 
fmail  angle,  caufes  the  plough  to  go  upon  the  point  of  the  irons 
with  a  heel  vaifed  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground.  Every 
plough,  whofe  cutting  point  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  (lice  taken 
of,  mult  have  one  power  working  againft  another;  for  inftance, 
when  the  fwing  plough  has  more  hold  than  neceflary,  the 
ploughman  mull  prefs,  with  all  his  force,  upon  the  (lilts,  to 
counteraft  it,  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  as  is  accomplifh- 
ed  by  wheels.  Now,  a  good  ploughman  rarely  preiTes  upon 
the  Itilts  ;  therefore,  every  implement  that  requires  fuch  pref- 
furc,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  requires  a  fupport  at  the 
other  extremity,  is  more  or  lefs  defedive^  confequently  gives  a 
proportional  increafe  of  draught  to  the  horfes  employed  to 
v\'ork  it. 

2.  The  advantages  of  wheel  ploughs  are,  that  when  ufed 
upon  irregular  grou!id,  or  in  crols  ploughing  i8  or  20  feet  rid- 
ges, two  or  tiiree  times  gathered  up  ;  you  may  by  placing  the 
wheels  immediately  before  the  Ihare,  go  nearly  at  an  equal 
deepnefs,  at  lead  more  fo  than  can  be  accompli llied  with  a  fwing 
plof.gh  :  if  the  wheels  Hand  at  the  pomt  of  the  beam,  it  is  im- 
poilible  to  make  good  work,  for  they  will  be  over  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  before  it  is  touches  by  the  ihare,  and  going  up  the 
other  fide  when  the  operative  powers  are  coming  down  upon 
the  furrow }  which,  at  all  events  mufl  occafion  bad  work.  In 
paring  fward  for  burning,  wheel  ploughs  will  execute  the 
work  to  better  purpofe,  than  fwing  ploughs.  This  is  incon- 
trovertible. 

3.  As  for  the  double  furrowed  plough,  unlefs  fuch  are  ufed 
en  a  level  dry  field,  1  cannot  difcern  a  fingle  beneficial  confe- 
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qiience  that  will  be  plained  from  tlicm.  They  muft  be  level 
in  the  folc,  and  can  neither  caft,  cleave,  nor  gather  a  ridge;  there- 
fore are  inicrior  to  two  fingle  ploughs,  wrought  by  the  like 
number  of  men  and  horfes.  I  alfo  think,  the  latter  will  go 
eafier^  aiid  make  much  better  work. 

4.  That  the  driver  will  command  the  horfes  better, 
walking  alongfide  of  them,  than  at  the  tail  of  the  plough, 
may  be  true,  when  horfes  are  wrought  in  a  line  ;  bilt,  when 
yoked  a-brcait,  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  In  dry  ground, 
horfes  work  with  more  cfle(^  in  pairs,  than  in  line. 

5.  An  acre  per  day,  Englifli  meauire,  is  rather  below  a  medium 
of  work,  efpeciallj"  if  the  furrows,  or  lljces,  are  taken  at  a  nine 
inch  breadth,  tind  only  live  or  fix  inches  deep*  Thefe  arc  not 
proper  fites  when  ploughing  for  feed,  either  on  lea  land,  or 
ihibble  \  n.tid  it  muft  firlt  be  proved,,  that  laying  the  furrow  on 
its  b^ck,  is  a  good  pofition,  for  certainly  a  furrow  of  the  fize 
mentioned,  will  not  lie  in  any  other  way.  A  furrow  nearer 
the  fquare  of  whatever  fize  it  (hall  he,  provided  breadth  and 
depth  are  fuiliibly  proportioned,  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
the  atmofphere,  itand  more  rain,  and  be  eaiier  reduced  with  th^ 
harrows,  than  where  the  dices  are  thin,  and  the  original  pofi- 
t'on  reverftd. 

6.  It  is  true^  that  fome  fields  are  fiv^e  times  harder  to  plough 
than  others  ',  ?.nd  tliat  one  horfe  may  give  the  feed  fnrrow,  to 
barley,  turnips,  or  well  wrought  fummer  fallows  ;  but,  be- 
caufe  one  horfe  may  be  fnfficient  in  thefe  inftances,  it  does  not 
follow  that  two  are  unprofitably  employed,  feeing  that  they 
are  able  to  go  at  a  fafter  flep.  I  know^  of  no  cultivated  land, 
but  what  may  be  fufficlently  wrought  with  two  horfes,  if  the 
proper  feafon  is  chofen ',  and  the  only  difiereru^e  that  I  would 
make  betwixt  light  and  ftilF  foils,  is,  to  ^o  at  a  greater  pace  on 
the  firft  than  the  laft  :  Upon  rough  uncultivated  land,  the  cafe 
may  be  different. 

7.  The  figure  of  the  plo'ugh,  is  nearly  tlie  fame  with  our 
own,-  but  vvhen  it  is  confidered,  that  in  ours  two  horfes  work 
a-breaft,  and  that  according  to  the  defcription  given,  three  are 
yoked  in  length,-  there  mull  appear  a  necelTity,-  for  a  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  line  of  draught.  This  line,  in  a  two  horfe  plough,; 
is  drawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  back-bands,  through  the  point  of 
the  beam  to  three  inches  b^ick  from  the  point  oi  the  sheath  : 
but  the  line  of  draught  in  the  three  horfe  ploughs,  where 
yoking  in  length  is  praclifed,  muft  be  taken  fiom  the 
fnoulders,  or  back-band  of  the  middle  hsrfe,-  if  they  are  of  equal 
fize  ;  and  even  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  horfe  will  be 
lower  (in  going  to  tb.e  iliare),  by  two  cr  three  inches  at  tlie 
point  of  the  beam,  than  the  line  drawn  from  the  hind  horle. 
All   this  muft   be  cornteracfted  by  the  whe-ls,  or  by  lowering 
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the  back-bandsj  which,  of  courfe,  occaflons  an  augmentation  of 
Irlftlon  and  drauglit.  This  is  one  reafon  why  fo  much  power 
is  required  ;  and  another  reafon  may  be  alligned,  viz.  that  if 
the  fiirure  is  exa6l,  the  coulter  is  two  inches  higher  placed  than 
iicceiVarv  ;  therefore,  inl^ead  of  cuttin?;,  can  only  tear  the  ground 
\\^.  All  which  thincs  ferve  to  ihew  the  imperfection  of  the 
StafTordlhire  wheel  plougli. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THK    ^ARMER's    MAGA:*IN£. 

On  the  Smut  ofWljeat, 

Sir, 

Having  lately  perused  a  communication  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Call,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  smut,  or  black 
in  wheat,  I  am  inclined  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject ;. 
because  his  experiments,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  not  on- 
ly throw  a  new  light  on  the  matter,  but  differ  entirely  from 
rhit  of  your  corrcopondenl,  A.  Z.  in  your  magazine  of  April 
i8ci. 

Both  are  agreed,  that, this  disease  proceeds  from  small  in- 
sects, animalcuia,  bred  in  the  ear  af  the  wheat,  and  in  this  I 
am  disposed  to  acquiesce.  Yet  there  are  philosophers  that 
attribute  it  to  minute  parasitical  plajrils,  which  they  have  dis- 
covered adhering  to  the  smutted  ears  ;  though  these  are  pro- 
hably  not  the  cause,  but  bred  there  in  consequence  of  the  rot- 
tenness of  these  iinuttcd  ears. 

The  followers  of  the  latter  doctiine,  believing  that  the 
smut  is  propogated  by  the  seeds  of  these  minute  plants,  re- 
commend washing  the  wheat  intended  for  seed  ;  and  some 
tiiink  it  should  also  be  strewed  wiih  quick  lime,  before  it  is 
^jy  after  such  washing. 

Your  correspondent,  A.  Z.  also  advises  that  seed-wheat 
should  be  washed.  But  all  seem  aware,  that  steeping  seed 
in  pickles  of  common  sak,  or  stale  urine,  is  attended  with 
daiiger,  and  in  some  instances  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
whole  seed-corn. 

Let  it,  however,  be  granted,  tliat  washing  will  carry  off 
the  minute  seeds  of  such  parasitical  plant's  deposited  amongst 
the  grain,  still  a  difficulty  occurs  as  to  the  utility  of  washing. 
For,  it 'is  certain  tliese  small  plants  affect  only  the  green  ears, 
but  do  not  affect  the  grain  town,,  or  the  roots  of  the  wheat. 
Indeed,  sometimes  from  the  same  root  arise  a  smutted  and 
ur.fimutted  stalk ;  and  even  in  tlic  same  ear  there  are  found 
sometimes  smutted  and  unsmutted  grains..  How  then  can  it 
reasonably  be  believed  that  the  smutted  ears  are  derived  from 
seed  of  minute  plants,  sown  in  tlic  ground  with   the  seed-  . 

wheal  ? 
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wheat  ?      Tlie  same  observation  apj^llcj,  if  flie  Jljcazc  ariie.i 
from  the  eggs  of  insects. 

As  well  may  the  inmimcrable,  and  almoat  imperceptible 
insects  that  prey  upon,  and  destroy  a  great  proportion  of  tlie 
i?ap,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  every  tree,  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  but  with  the  root  they  hav^e 
no  connection,  most  of  them  becoming  winged  animaJcula. 
The  seeds  of  minute  plants  are  also  carried  about  by  every 
breath  of  wind.  The  mould  of  cheese  is  discovered  by  the 
micro'^cope,  to  be  a  forest  in  mininture,  well  supplied  with 
inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Call  supposes,  that  the  smut  is  occasioned  by  cer- 
tain animalcula  deposited  in  the  husks  of  the  ear,  when  the 
wheat  is  in  blossom,  which  are  fed  and  brought  to  perfection 
by  devouring  the  milky  juice  ;  and  he  observes,  that  were 
the  disease  radical  in  the  original  grain  of  the  seed-Vv'heat,  or 
infectious  from  the  juice  arising  through  the  pores  and  tube 
of  the  stalk,  there  could  not  be,  in  the  same  ear,  grains,  some 
decayed,  and  others  quite  perfect. 

To  bring  tlie  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Sir  Jolm 
collected  a  quantity  of  smutted  ears  of  wheat,  in  some  of 
which  were  two  or  more  grains  apparently  perfect  ;  all  which 
he  caused  to  be  rubbed  out  with  the  hand  in  a  bag,  smut  and 
altogether.  The  fresh  grains  found  in  the  bag  were  then 
sown  in  a  particular  ridge,  amongst  other  wheat,  in  a  field 
under  tillage.  Their  grow^th  from  the  first  was  similar  to 
the  rest  of  the  wheat,  and  from  a  certificate  of  respectable 
farmers,  it  appears  their  produce  was  as  free  from  smut,  as 
that  of  the  field  in  general. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  washing  or  pickling 
wheat,  as  a  remedy  against  the  smut^  is  unnecessary  and 
useless  ;  and  that,  as  blights  and  other  diseases  of  plants  are 
more  prevalent,  from  circumstaaces,  in  some  seasons  than 
in  others,  so  the  smut  is  an  accident  of  a  like  nature,  wh'ch 
mankind  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 

The  above  doctrine  may  appear  new  and  unsatisfactory  to 
many  respectable  and  expetienccd  farmers,  whose  senti- 
ments I  woul.d  wish  to  learn  before  nraking  up  my  mind  on 
the  subject.  I  only  state  the  experiment  of  another,  and 
bring  it  forward  to  your  readers  in  the  v/ay  that  I  tliink  most 
plausible. 

I  am  yours, 

A.  S. 
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n5te  by  the  conductor. 

We  are  ftrongly  inclinttl  to  believe,  that  the  theory  of  Sit 
John  Call  will  find  few  difx:iples  among  praftical  agriculturifts. 
Notwithftanding  that  our  fentiment<?- are  diieftly  hollile,  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr  A.  S.  for  calling  die  attention  of  our  correfpon-" 
dents  t-o  a  fubj-ccl  of  fueh  importance  }  and  earneftly  requefl 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  fome  of  our  relpeclable  friends. 
Farmers  may  differ  about  the  bell  mode  of  pickling  wheat,  but 
one  and  all  of  them  agree,  that  a  preventative  againil  fmut  is 
neceffary.  Indeed  no  perfon  (at  leail  in  North  Britain),  fo  far 
as  our  knowledge  reaches,  ever  negleded  pickling,  without  fuf- 
fering  feverely,  at  one  time  or  other. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 


On  the   Cambridgeshire  Fen  Husband) 


S-IR, 


As  the  foliOiviiig  queries  on  fen  hufoandry  vv'ere  lately  fent 
to  me  from  a  mod  refpe^lable  quarter,  I  iliall  efteem  it  a  fpecial 
favour,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  return  anfwers  to  them, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine. 

'  What  is  the  annual  rotation  and  produce  of  the  fen-lands  ?*" 

u^nsiver.  Firfl  year,  Colefted  ;  which  is  generally  a  gccd 
crop,  and  this  year  fells,  when  the  crops  are  not  above  an  aver- 
age, for  61.  per  acre,  to  be  eaten  on  the  landj  and  as  grafs  and 
turnips  are  fcarce,  good  crops  of  colefeed  are  likely  to  fell 
higher  ftill.  Indeed  this  invaluable  nutricious  ameliorating- 
plant  has  "been  annually  riling  in  value,  as  butclier-meat  has  ad- 
vairved  in  price  ^  and  there  is  no  profpe^L  that  it  will  fall  much, 
fo  long  as  mutton  and  beef  are  dear.  Colefeed  generally  profpers 
well  on  fens,  mofles,  and  all  kinds  of  clays  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 

The  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  country  can 
fcarcely  render  a  more  eliential  fcrvice  to  the  Britifh  empire, 
than  to  promote  a  very  general  cultivation  of  COLESEED  on 
ail  foi  3  that  are  too  wet  for  turnips  ;  becaufe  colefeed,  when 
eaten  on  the  land,  amazingly  enriches  it  for  future  crops,  and 
its  ^-tiltiire  muft  caufe  butcli^jr-meat  to  be  more  plentiful  and 
rcafonable  at  markets. 

Secondf 
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Second  year,  oats  ;  which,  after  colefeed,  even  in  this  dry 
year,  were  extremelj  bulky,  and  yield  generally  a  lalt,  or  84 
Winchefter  buihels,  per  acre. 

Third  year,  oats.  The  crop  alrooft  as  bulky,  and  yieldii 
nearly  as  miicli  as  the  firft  ;  for  the  crops  of  oats,  after  colefeed, 
are  commonly  too  llrong  the  iirfl  ye^,r,  and  frequently  the  fcconi 
alfo. 

Fourth  year,  wheat ;  which  is  frequently  too  rich,  or  bulky, 
and  yields^  on  an  average,  40  Wincheilcrbufliels  per  acre.  Pen 
wheat,  when  clean,  makes  excellent  feed  for  high  lands. 

Fifth  year,  oats,  with  grafs-feeds.  E,ven  this  crop  is  com- 
monly very  goodj  fometimes  as  good  as  the  firft  year,  efpecially 
•if  th«  feafon  is  favourable. 

•Sixth  year.  Mowed  f^jr  hay,  and  fometimes  ploughed  and 
burned  as  foon  as  the  hay  is  <:arried,  and  fown  with  colefeed 
p.gain.  At  other  times  the  land  is  grazed^  one,  two,  or  more 
years,  before  it  is  ploughed  and  burned,  and 'then  fown  with  cole- 
i'eed, 

*  What  is  a  crop  of  colefeed  worth,  if  kept  for  feed  ?' 

yinsivcr.  A  crop  of  colefeed  commonly  produces  from  30  t0 
84  builiels.,  or  a  lall  of  feed  (the  lafl  is  .84  bufliels,  Winchefter 
meafure,)  and  fells  from  30  to  50  1.  per  laft.  It  is  common  to 
e^t  the  young  plants  fir  it,  with  fheep,  and  .then  let  the  ifalks 
fiandfor  a  crop  of  feed:  which  makes  colefeed  an  extremely 
prolitable  crop.to  thofe  that  cultivate  it.  A  good  crop  of  cole- 
feed is  frequently  worth  .as  much  per  acre  a^  the  land  that  it 
grows  upon  ;  and  as  the  feed  is  commonly  fold  in  July^  the  mo- 
ney comes  very  feafonably,  to  enable  many  farmers  to  get  their 
other  harveft  forward. 

Feu-<jrain  of  all  iorts,  when  clean  from  fmut.  &c.  makes  moft 
excelleiit  feed  for  all  high  lands;  sud  it  would  b(i"a  reciprocal 
advantage  to  the  fens  and  high  countries,  if  the  bell  fen  grain 
was  annually  purchafed  for  feed  to  other  diflri61:s. 

The  fen  oats  are  good, this  year.  The  bell  of  thern  ought  to 
be  purchafed,  to  make  oatmeal  for  the  north,  and  for  high  coun- 
try feed,  and  tlie  word:  ufed  for  horfe-corn  :  As  there  are  navi- 
gable rivers  from  ail  parts  of  the  fens  to  Lynn  and  other  ports, 
grain  can  be  eafily  conveyed  thither,  ^t  fmviU  expence,  by  water 
carriage. 

Some  perfons  of  integrity,  extremely  well  fliilled  in  all  kinds 
of  graip,  are  willing  to  purchafe  fen  oats,,  &-c.  and  fend  them 
to  the  north,  or  elfewhere,  on  fair  and  honeft  terms,  for  a  fmall 
proBt.  If  any  Gcnileman  or  Company  chufcs  to  be  fupplicd  in 
•this  manner,  a  correfpondence  may  be  opened  immediate!}^,  and 
any  quantity  furnilhed.  You  will  oblige  rae,  by  adding,  that 
\fuch  as  arc-difpofed  to  make  enquiries,  mcy  addrcfs  themlclves 
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to  J.  S tt,  to  be  left  at  the   Poil^Oftke,  Chatteris,  Cam^ 

bri  igelhire,    En;,rla!Kl,  till  called  for,  and  they  iliall  be  fpeedily 
aiiivvered.      I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

A  Cainhridge shire  Agriculturist. 


Thoughts  on  the  Management  of  Dung. 
TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAP.MER'd  MAGAZIITE. 

Sir, 

Manure,  taking  the  word  in  ito  broadv^fl  fenfe,  being  the 
sine  qua  non  of  good  hufbandry,  I  trufl:  the  following  defultory 
thoughts  on  tlie  means  of  accumulating  and  preparing  fcirn:-yard 
dung,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  moll  fuperficial  obferver  in  rural  economicks  mufh  b.ave 
often  noticed,  that  a  confider^ible  number  of  pradlical  agricultu- 
rills  are  inattentive,  not  only  to  the  gathering  of  the  raw  materials, 
but  alfo  defective  in  the  feveral  ifeps  of  prej.aracory  prccefs,  be- 
fore dung  can  be  thriftily  and  fuitably  applied.  With  fuch,  ve- 
ry little  care  is  ufed  in  cutting  the  corn-crops,  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  the  onl^'-  fouice  whence  ravy  materials  can  be  got. 
They  are  alfo  too  apt  to  difpofe  of  any  hay  which  may  be  raifed 
upon  their  farms,  even  when  prices  are  not  fo  high  as  to  tempt 
a  breach  of  good  hufbandry.  They  often  keep  more  beafts  on 
trie  premifes  than  conlilUnt  with  the  quantity  of  proveiider  iii 
hand,  thereby  reducing  the  flock  of  manure  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Btlides,  feldorn  is  any  care  bellowed  in  laying  up  the 
dung  in  a  regular  and  careful  way,  during  the  winter  months, 
a:Kl  Hill  lefs  upon  its  flate  curing  the  exhaufting  fpring  winds, 
or  the  parched  htat  of  the  fummer  months.  Inflead  of  itoring  it 
up  with  reyiijarity,  and  mixing  the  different  kinds  in  a  compaft 
beap,  it  is  fuffcred  to  remain  as  tolled  from  the  ftabk'  and  byre  ; 
continues  expoied,  in  its  rough  (late,  to  the  weather  ;  is  often  in- 
undated with  water,  and  raiely  touched  till  the  cart  arrives,  to 
drive  it  to  the  field. 

With  your  permillion,  1  mean  to  fktc  my  fentimcnts  on  the 
moil  proper  m.ethods  of  accumulating  and  preparing  farm-yard 
manure  j  rePiricling  myfclf  to  thefe  points,  becaufe  nine-tenths  of 
our  hufljardrnen  have  r.o  other  rtfource  for  fupporting  and  en- 
riching their  lands.  I  beg,  however,  that  your  rcr.ders  would  not 
cxp^(^  any  new  information  upon  thefe  importnnt  fubjcds  ;  as, 
iu  fatl,  I  intend  only  to  detail  tlie  proceedings  of  various  aclual 
farmers,  ^.\'ho  aie  tiubently  careful  to  collecl  and  prepare  ma- 
nure 
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nure.  1  certainly  view  fuch  pra6lical  details  as  infinitely  better 
calculated  to  convey  ufeful  inftruclion,  than  abflrufe  (lifquifitioiis, 
or  fine  fpun  theories,  refpcfting  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  w  ay 
in  which  fuch  arc  nounflicd  and  fupported.  It  ina  ure  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  well  being  of  j^lants  (a  point  dilputtd  by  none  iu 
this  age,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches),  then  it  is  of  liT-aH 
importance  to  the  farmer,  how,  and  through  \v hat  channel  iti 
virtues  are  communicated,  it  is  beneficial,  and  that  is  enough'. 
Therefore,  all  that  iy  required,  is  knov\  ledge  how  to  increafe  th^ 
quantity,  and  ufe  it  in  the  moil  advantageous  manner. 

As  straw  is  the  bafis  of  manure,  one  would  be  led  to  tlank 
that  every  good  huftaiidman  would  bellow  tl:e  moil  fedulous  at- 
tention upon  the  Hiearing  or  cuttmg  of  his  cro}»,  fo  as  the  great- 
eft  poflible  quantity  ol  the  raw  material  migiit  be  procured.  Ve- 
ry different,  however,  is  the  condu<5l  of  farmers  in  general  ,•  and 
over  one  half  of  Britain,  it  may  be  fately  eitimated,  that  at  leall 
one-fourth  of  the  (I  raw  is  left  in  the  field,  where  its  flrength  is 
wafled  and  diffipated  by  the  rains  and  ilorms  that  commonly 
prevail  at  the  couclufion  of  autumn.  In  fome  diilrifts  a  flricler 
attention  is  nou  paid  to  this  important  operation,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  fuch  an  improvement  will  gradually  extend  over 
all.  Independent  of  the  additional  grain  gained,  the  increafe  of 
manure  will  more  than  compenfate  the  increafed  expence  of 
reaping  the  crops  in  an  accurate  manner. 

While  I  recommend,  that  the  crop  fliovild  be  cut  low,  in  order 
that  materials  for  making  manure  may  be  increafed,  1  by  no 
means  cciitend  for  that  degree  of  finical  accuracy,  whicli  requires 
that  not  one  flalkof  the  flubble  fliall  be  of  greater  height  than  iia 
neighbour;  a  degree  of  perfeftion  accompli ihcd,  perhaps,  at  a 
greater  expence  than  can  be  repaid  by  the  benelit  derived,  ef- 
pecially  when  tlie  value  of  labour  is  fo  enormoufly  advanced. 
This  kmd  of  cutting  can  only  be  obtained,  from  putting  a  very 
fmall  quantity  into  the  hook  at  once,  and  rarely  makes  a  per- 
ceptible increafe  upon  the  bulk  ;  whereas,  by  running  the  fickle 
upon  the  ground,  drawing  a  level  llroke,  and  gathering  no 
mnre  into  the  hand  than  can  be  fairly  cut,  all  the  advantages  of 
low  Ihearing  are  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  increafe  of  expence. 
I  am  fatisficd  that,  by  a  iteady  perfeverance  in  this  pradice,  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  manure  (per  acre)  may  be  annually  gaii^ed, 
more  than  what  was  procured  in  former  times,  efpccially  where 
the  crops  are  good.  This  annual  increafe  mull  operate  power- 
fully upon  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  eflecls  being 
precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  adding  compound  intereit  ;  and,  of 
co^irfe,  furnifhes  the  means  of  gradually  rendering  every  acre  of 
land  in  the  kingdom  fertile  and  produclive. 

The  ufual  modes  of  couverting  flraw  into  dung,  seed  hardly 
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be  mentioned.  A  good  deal  is  ccnfumeJ  in  llie  houfe  by  draiiglit 
horles  and  milch-cows  ;  much  is  applied  to  the  littering  of  turnip- 
cattle  i  and  the  remainder  is  ufed  by  lean  cattle,  kept  in  the  fold- 
yard.  Notwithitanaipi?  thefe  being  the  general  methods  of  con- 
fumption,  it  will  be  neeeliary  to  divide  my  fubjcci:  into  two 
jinrts,  viz.  To  the  management  of  dung  upon  light  lands,  and 
Jieavy  lands  •,  becaufe  manure  on  each  is  prep^r.-d  in  different 
ways,  ufed  at  different  feafons,  and  applied  to  different  crops, 
l^^or  light  foils,  manure  requires  to  be  much  liigher  prepared 
than  is  neccffary  for  clay  foils  •,  and  every  ilep  of  the  previous 
preparation,  to  be  perfeft,  ought  to  be  executed  ia  a  quite  diffe- 
rent manner. 

For  foils  of  t;.»  nrft  defcription,  where  turnips  are  taken  as  3, 
firlt  crop,  dung  can  hardly  be  too  well  prepared  ;  becaufe  the 
nature  of  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  renders  a  complete  in- 
corporation with  the  ground  abfolutely  necefiary,  without  which 
the  young  plants  might  be  Itarved  at  their  very  entrance  into 
life.  In  the  belt  farmed  Englifl:i  counties,  which  have  come  un- 
der my  obfervation,  dung  is  often  kept  over  year,  in  ojder  that 
it  may  be  perfedly  rotted  :  and  the  Ic^te  Mr  Bakewell  was  in 
habits  of  not  ^-pplying  it  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  fomething 
like  black  fnuff.  I  d^  not,  liowever,  approve  of  fuch  protrac- 
tion ;  lor,  when  the  preparatory  Heps  are  conducled  with  judg- 
ment, there  is  rarely  ?.ny  nccciTity  for  keeping  dung  overyear 
upon  turnip  farms  ;  befides,  fuch  a  delay  caufes  a  wafte  of  the 
article,  and  moll  likely  dilupatcs  its  llrength  ;  at  all  events,  2, 
Year's  interel)  of  the  value  of  tlio  incveafed  prolucc  muu  be  loft. 
In  general  cafec  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  preparing  dung  up. 
on  turnip  farms  ;  becaufe,  in  tlie  driell  feafon,  from,  the  nature  of 
the  food  uftd,  fuch  a  quantity  of  liquid  paff,is  from  the  animals,  0? 
to  prevent  burning,  provinciaiIyy?"/'*t-/«;/j7-/;/^,  the  grcatell  obilaele 
10  tlie  rotting  of  dup.g  tliat  can  be  ex  peri 'Winced.  If  turnip  dung  is 
regularly  removed;  if  it  is  properly  mixed  with  ihe  horfe  litter, 
and  other  excrcmentirious  matter  accumulated  upon  the  farm, 
it  will  be  found  an  eafy  taili  to  prepare  all  that  is  made  by  the 
middle  of  April,  at  wliich  tiipe  the  fold-yard  ihonld  be  cleared. 
What  is  pioduced  alter  that  time,  Oiould  be  Itored  up  feparate- 
^y  j  receive  waterings,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  be  referved  fur 
clover-ilubbles,  or  other  fields  that  are  to  be  dunged  m  au- 
tumn. 

I  have  mentioned  the  middle  of  April  as  a  good  timc^for  clear- 
ing the  fold-yard  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  work  from  go- 
ing partially  forward  tluough  the  winter,  when  fuitable  oppor- 
tunities occur.  W'heii  drove  out  of  tlie  fold -yard,  the  dung 
iliould  be  laid  up  in  a  regular  heap  or  pile,  not  exceeding  fix 
^Uarterc,  or  four  feet  and  one  half  in  heigh. t ,;  and  care  fhould 
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be  taken  not  to  put  eltlier  horfe  or  cart  upon  it,  v.hicii  is  cafily 
•avoided,  by  backing  the  cart  to  the  pile,  and  laying  the  dun<; 
compaclly  together,  with  a  grape  or  fork.  It  is  alfo  afeful  to 
face  up  the  extremities  with  earth,  which  keeps  in  the  raoifture, 
•and  prevents  the  fun  and  wind  from  doing  injury.  Perliaps  a 
fmall  quantity  of  earth  flrewed  upon  the  top,  might  alfo  prove 
ufeful.  Dung,  when  managed  m  this  manner,  generally  fer- 
ments very  rapidly  ;  but  if  it  is  difcovered  to  be  in  a  backward 
flate,  a  complete  turn  over,  about  the  Rrll  of  May,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  v/ill  quicken  the  procefs  ^  and  the  bet- 
ter it  is  fh"ikeu  afunder,  the  fooncr  will  the  end  iii  view  be 
gained.  ♦. 

A  fecluded  fpot  of  ground,  not  much  expofed  to  wind,  and 
perfectly  fecure  from  being  floated  with  water,  ought  always  to 
be  chofen  for  the  fcite  of  fuch  piles  or  heaps.  If  the  fidd,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  at  hand,  a  little  after-trouble  may 
be  faved,  by  depofiting  it  there,  in  the  first  initance  ;  but  I  have 
always  found  it  moft  convenient,  to  referve  a  piece  of  ground 
adjacen-  to  the  homeftead,  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  There  it  is  al- 
ways under  the  farmer's  eye,  and  a  greater  quantity  can  be 
moved  in  a  fiiorter  time  than  v/hen  the  fituation  is  more  diftant. 
Befides,  in  wet  weatlier,  and  this  is  generally  the  time  chofen  for 
fuch  an  operation,  not  only  are  roads  cut  up,  by  driving  to  a 
diitance,  but  tiie  iield,  on  which  the  heap  is  made,  may  be  poached 
and  injured  confiderably. 

The  above  is  the  mod  approved  method  of  preparing  dung 
upon  turnip  or  light  land  farms,  and  a  few  words  iball  now  be 
faid  refpeding  the  management  neceffary  upon  thofe  of  a  diffe- 
rent defcription. 

Upon  chiy  foils,  where  wheat  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
crop  ;  vvlicre  great  quantities  of  beans  are  cultivated,  and  few 
turnips  Ibwn,  unlefs  for  the  ufe  of  milch  cows,  the  rotting  of 
dung  ii  not  only  a  troublefome,  but  an  expeniive  affair.  Inde- 
pendent of  what  is  confumed  by  the  ordinary  farm-ftock,  the 
overplus  of  the  It  raw  mull  fome  how  or  other  be  rotted, 
by  lean  cattle  kept  in  the  fold-yard,  who  either  receive 
t!ie  Ihaw  in  racks,  or  it  is  thrown  acrofs  the  yard,  to  be 
eaten,  and  trod  down  by  tliem.  According  to  this 'mode  of 
confumpti'^n,  it  is  evident  that  a  ftill  greater  uecefiTity  arifes  for 
a  frequent  removal  of  this  unmade  dung,  (I  cannot  find  out  a 
better  term),  otherwife,  from  fhe  trampling  of  the  beads,  and 
the  ufual  want  of  moiiiure,  it  would  compiefs  fo  m.uch  as  to 
prevent  putrefaftion  altogether.  To  prepare  dung  fuHiciently 
upon  farms  of  this  defcription,  is  at  all  times  an  arduous  tafli, 
but  fcarcely  pra6ticable  in  dry  feafons  ;  for  if  it  once  gets  burnt 
(^fif'<^-fang€d\  it  is  almoll  phyfically  impofTible  to  bring  it  into  a 
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icitaUJc  [late  of  preparation  afterwards  ;  and,  at  all  events,  Its 
virtues  are  thereby  confiderably  diminiflied.  Laft  feafon  fur^ 
nifned  11  rung  jprcofs  in  fupport  of  what  I  am  maintaining  ;  for,;, 
owing  to  the  goodncfs  of  the  weather  during  the  winttr  ancl 
Ipnng  months,  lefs  dang  was  driven  out  than  common  ;  and 
the  coniequence  was,  that  on  few  clay  farms,  dung  was  made 
half  rotten,  even  where  the  moll  anxious  efforts  were  bellowed 
upon  watering  and  turning  it,  when  the  feafon  advanced.  The 
continued  dryr.efs  of  the  weather  was,  ♦'o  Ic  lure,  an  exception  to 
-that  of  common  feafons.  and  iLcrcukd  the  dimculties  wliich,  at 
all  times,  are  underj^ose  in  fiich  fituations  ;  but,  had  it  been 
ecjually  wet,  as  it  was  dry,  the  propriety  of  frequent  remoraks 
wiuikl  net  liave  been  lefs  urgent.  Straw  flung  out  in  conlider- 
able  portioi)s  to  the  fold-yard,  after  being  compreiTed  by  the 
trampling  of  cattle,  becomes  ratlier  like  a  well  packed  lli.ck, 
•than  a  mafs  of  diing  in  a  preparatory  flate.  Thefmall  quantity 
of  water  and  dung  made  by  the  animals,  is  .barely  fufficient  to 
^caufe  a  flight  fermentation;;  and  this  fli>^ht  fermentation,  when 
the  heap  gets  iiito  a  compreffed  Hate,  is  fure  to  ^bring  on  Jire-^ 
faugingy  as  already  faid  ;  aftev  which,  its  original  powers  can 
r^/jely  be  reftored.  To  prevent  fuch  an  injury,  no  meafure  can 
be  fo  fucccfsfuUy  ufed,  as  a  frequent  removal  of  this  unmade 
dung,  efpccially  if  the  weather  is  wet  at  the  time.  If  people 
can  iland  out  to  work,  you  cannot  have  too  much  wetnefs  when 
executing  this  operation  ;  for  there  is  always  fuch  a  quantity  of 
the  11  raw  that  lias  not  paffed  thrcugh  the  entrails  of  the  cattle,  as 
renders  it  almoll  impoilible  to  do  nijury,  in  t,he  firil  inllance,  by 
an  excels  cf  moilture. 

What  I  would  therefore  recommend,  upon  ^v^ry  clay-land 
farm,  efpecially  thofe  of  con  fide  r  able  fize,  is  a  frequent  clearing 
of  the  foid-vard  J  and  that  the  greateli  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
mix  the  liable  or  horfe  dung  in  a  regular  wi^y  with  what  is  ga- 
thered in  the  fold-yard,  or  made  by  other  animals,  in  order  tliat 
a  gradual  heat  or  fermentation  may  be  fpeedily  produced.  Where 
the  materials  are  of  fuch  forts  as  1  am  now  fptaknig  of,  (that  is, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  or  excrementitious  matter,  and  a  large 
iiore  of  unrotten  11  raw,  onjy  partially  moillencd),  1  am  cle.ir 
thut  no  damage  can  enfue  from  jnitting  horfes  and  uirts  upon  the 
hc:ip  ;  nay,  1  rather  think,  tliat  a  pofitivc  benefit  will  be 
gained  from  this  flight  compreflion.  I  am,  at  the  fame 
time,  well  aware  that  the  fentiments  of  many  able  and  judicious 
larmers,  are  different  from  mine  on  this  point  ;  they  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  natural  prefTiire  of  the  materials  is  quite  fwlt]- 
cient,  and  that  any  more  is  accompanied  with  injurious  confc*. 
quences.  1  am,  however,  fatisfied,  that  fuch  ideas  are  unfound- 
ed j  having  tri^d  both  methods  upon  an  exteiifivs  fcale,  and^  from 
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the  refiilts,  feel  myfelf  juftiflcd  in  recommending  the  above 
mode  of  management.  Peihnps  this  difference  of  fentiment  may 
arife  from  not  attending  to  tlie  very  different  qualities  of  dung  on 
different  farms  ;  for  I  have  already  fully  recognized  the  propriety 
of  abilaining  from  putting  horfes  and  carts  upon  fuch  licaps  or 
piles,  containing  materials  wliich  can  be  called  dung,  even  tho' 
it  may  be  in  an  unripe  Itate.  I  contend,  however,  that  no  in- 
jury is  fuftained  from  llightly  comprefling  a  mafs  of  rough  mate- 
rials, nay,  that  fuch  is  attended  v^'ith  beneficial  effc6ts  ;  for,  if 
the  materials  were  laid  up  with  a  fork,  or  a  grape,  as  is  recom^ 
mended  in  the  cafe  of  turnip  or  half  rotten  dung,  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  moiilure  therein  contained,  would  fpeedily  be  walled  or 
evaporated,  a  circumitance  which  I  have  repeatedly  witneffed, 
efpecially  when  dry  weather  fucceeded  the  period  when  the  heap 
was  made  up*  Befides,  driving  a  one-horie  cart  over  a  furface 
of  materials  only  one  It  age  removed  from  the  condition  of  dry 
llraw,  will  never  prevent  fermentation.  If  left  in  the  fold- 
yard,  I  grant  that  the  conllant  treading  of  the  cattle  therein  con- 
fined, and  the  daily  increafed  weight  of  the  heap  would  undoubt- 
edly produce  that  evil  ;  but  fuch  is  effectually  prevented,  by 
frequent  removals,  efpecially  if  rainy  weather  prevails  at  the 
time.  Few  objects  deferve  to  be  more  fedulouily  attended  to  by 
every  farmer  who  ftudics  his  own  interelt. 

The  heap  or  pile,  as  already  recommended,  in  the  cafe  cf 
turnip  dung,  fbould  be  form.ed  in  a  fecluded  fpot,  if  fuch  can  be 
got  at  hand  ;  becaufe,  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
the  fun  and  wind,  fo  much  faller  will  fermentation  proceed.  It 
fhould  be  conitru6led  on  a  broad  balis,  whicli  leffens  the  bounds 
of  the  extremities  ;  and  feveral  feparate  heaps  are  neceffary,  fo 
as  too  much  may  not  be  depolited  at  once,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  would  bring  on  the  very  evil  1  have  all  along  been  en- 
deavouring to  avert.  By  Ihifting  the  fcene  frequently,  and  al- 
lowing each  covering  or  coat  to  fettle  and  ferment,  before  laying 
on  any  more,  the  moif  happy  effects  will  follow,  and  tliefe  heaps 
(I  mean  all  fuch  as  are  completed  before  the  firfi  of  ^lay)  may 
reafonably  be  expe6led  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  applying  to  the 
fummer  fallow  fields,  in  the  end  of  July,  or  fiift  of  Augud.  If 
the  external  parts  get  dry  at  any  time  during  the  procefs,  it  is 
proper  to  water  them  thoroughly,  and  in  many  cafes  to  turn  over 
the  heap  completely.  I  may  add,  that  I  havx  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced great  advantage  from  laying  a  thick  coating  of  fnow  up- 
on fuch  heaps,  as,  by  the  gradual  melting  thereof,  the  whole 
moifture  is  abforbed,  and  a  firong  fermentation  immediately 
follows. 

1  would  continue  the  fame  method  of  management  daring  thj 
fummer  months,  fo  far  as  circumUances  peniiittec,  though  it 
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rarely  happens  that  dung  colle6led  at  this  advanced  period  is  fit 
ion  ufe  in  the  fame  feafon,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  is  made  by  1-  cop- 
ing horfes  or  cattle  m  the  houfe,  upon  green,  food.  Perhaps,  as 
a  general  principle,  it  is  proper  to  thrafh  out  all  grain  betore 
fummer  arrives,  Ca  fmall  quantity  for  litter  and  other  puipofes 
ecccepted)  in  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  raw  materials, 
when  converted  into  manure,  may  be  gained.  Straw  thralhed  in 
the  fummer  months,  always  wants  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
Arength  ;  it  is  brokea  and  haflied  by  the  mills,  therefore  a  laig.e 
portion  mull  at  once  be  thrown  to  the  fold-vard,  where  its 
ilrength  is  iHll  more  exhaufted  and  diffipated.  Evd  when  Hacked 
carefully,  it  will  be  found  next  winter,  to  pr^  -^uce  'P.ui.h  lefs 
bulk  of  dung,  than  if  it  had  been  ufed  at  the  proper  time:  and 
•jnterefl:  of  the  amount  for  one  year  is  loft  j  all  wlrich  things  aJded 
togetlier,  v/ill  be  found  equal  to  one  half  of  ihe  original  worth. 

Upon  large  farms,  where  the  management  of  manure  is  fufil- 
ciently  underftood  anci  pradifed,  it  is  an  importaiit  matter  to 
I'lave  dunghills  of  all  ages,,  and  ready  for  ufe  whenever  the  fitua- 
xion  of  a  field  calls  for  a  reftorative.  No  method  of  application 
to  clay  foils,  however,  is  fo  beneficial  as  during  the  year  of 
fummer  fallow,  though,  in  fuch  fituatio'is,  a  greater  flock  of 
•manure  is  often  gathered  than  is  required  lor  the  fields  under  this 
procefs. 

After  all^  it  mud  be  acknowledged^  tliat,  under*  everv  exer- 
•tion,  it  feldom  happens  that  dung  on  clay  farms,  where  turnips 
rxve  not  grown,  can  be  fo  well  prepared  as  upon  tiiofe  employed 
in  the  culture  of  that  beneficial  root.  This  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  crofs  nature,  and  attempt  t!ie  cultivation  of  tuinips, 
upon  foils  phyfically  unfit  for  producing  them  with  advantage.; 
and  perhaps,  much  money  has  been  loft  in  carrying  fuch  fchtmes 
into  execution.  I  am  clear.,  that  a  clay  land  farmer,  had  better 
i'ubmit  to  all  the  difadvantages  accompanying  the  preparation  of 
manure  in  his  particular  ficuatiou,  than  try  to  get  frte  of  them 
bv  the  culture  of  turnips.  It  is  alfo  a  confolatory  circnmflance, 
that  clay  foils  have  a  good  digeftion,  tliey  are  not  fo  nice  in  their 
food  as  gravels  and  fands,  requiring  only  a  good  ,belly-fnll  and 
frequent  meals.  It  likewife  deferves  attention,  that  6ung  ap- 
])lied  to  a  clay  fallow  at  the  end  of  fummer,  has  full  time  to  in- 
/:orporate  with  the  ground,  before  the  crop,  fown  thereupon, 
ftands  much  in  want  of  its  invigorating  fnpport^  confequently, 
though  of  apparent  inferior  quality  at  tlie  time  of  ni)plication, 
may,  in  rcalitj^  be  polTetTed  of  eqnal  powers  for  fructifying  the 
ground,   as  if  it  had  reached  a  higher  itate  of  preparation. 

Allow  me  to  notice  the  many  inftances  of  flovenly  neglect, 
%vhich  1  have  witnefled  in  our  iiftcr  kingdom,  r^-fpeCling  the 
pianagement  of  manure,  particularly  in  the  mid^land  counties, 
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xvhere  grafs  hiifbandry  is  extenfively  praftifed.  In  thefe  dii 
trifts,  it  is  very  common  to  ufc  a  confiderablc  proportion  of  their 
hay  in  the  fields,  during  the  winter  months,  inilead  of  confum- 
ing  it  in  the  houle  or  fold  "yard,  where  the  manure  produced, 
could  readily  be  collcfted,  and  properly  cared  after.  Sloth  and 
wafle  are  the  parents  of  this  cuftom;  a  cuftom  which  ought  to  be 
interdided  by  every  proprietor  who  is  difpofcd  to  regard  either 
his  own  irucreil  or  that  of  the  country,  much  of  the  article  be- 
ing abfolntely  rendered  ufelcfs  by  the  feet  of  the  beaits  fo  main- 
tained, while  the  ground  is  molt  unequally  and  partially  dunged , 
this  at  to  fay,  the  richeft  and  dried  parts  are  fure  to  receive  the 
greateft  ftore. 

In  my  next,  I  propofe  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  application  of  dung,  a  fubje6l  of  much  importance,  though 
certainly  fecondary  to  the  one  which  has  at  this  time  occupied 
my  attention..    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &:c.  Arator. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMtR^S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Sir  George  S.  M'Kenz-te,  Bart,  containing  a  fcvD 
hints  respecting  the  present  price  of  labour  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Sir, 
I  WAS  lately  much  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  eftimate  of  a 
houfe  and  offices,  on  a  very  moderate  plan,  intended  to  be  builr 
on  an  improveable  farm,  exceeded  coniiderably  one  year's  rent  of 
the  eflate  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  inflantly  led  me  to  con- 
fider  the  very  ferious  evils  which  have  arifen,  in  confequence  of 
country  gentlemen  not  endeavouring,  by  a  general  agreement  a- 
mong  themfelves,  to  lower  the  extravagant  demands  of  work- 
men, and  to  check  combination  to  raiie  their  wages.  While  the 
price  of  building  is  fo  high,  it  is  out  of  the  landlord's  power  to 
give  his  tenant  even  fuch  accommodation  as  maybe  abfolutely  nr- 
ceiTary,  without  railing  the  rent  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as,  together  with 
the  prefent  colt  of  every  fpecies  of  labour,  totally  to  prevent  tlic 
tenant  from  gaining  a  decent  livelihood.  Butthegreateitevil  arifing 
from  the  exorbitant  demands  of  mafons  and  other  craftfmen  in 
this  country,  is  chietly  felt  when  waftes  are  to  be  improved  ;  for, 
in  this  cafe,  no  return  can  be  expefted  for  fome  years  after  im- 
provement is  begun,  and  confcquently  the  outlay  of  money  in 
buildings,  efpecially  on  entailed  eilales,  becomes  a  very  ferious 
bufinefs*'.  The  expcnce  of  maiiagemeiit,  in  a  farm  of  any  extent, 
lias  become  enormous ;  but  in  fmall  ones,  it  is  almoit  intolerable.  I 

do 

*  The  wages  of  masons  in  Ross-shiie,  and  I  believe  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  equal  what  is  given  to  the  best  hands  in  Edhiburgh, 
liz.  3.S,  and  3s  6C^  per  day. 
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uo  not  intend  to  enter  into  tlie  confcqiiences  of  this  ;  I  may  fay, 
however,  that  it  is  probable  the  fyftem  of  pallurage  will  increafe, 
till  fuch  time  as  corn  becomes  a  fcarce  coiumodit}'-.  When  corn 
"Ix'comes  fcarce,  its  price  may  induce  farmers  to  break  up  their 
paftures  :  But  for  the  difcullion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pri- 
ces of  meat  and  corn  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  other  points 
of  political  economy  connected  therewith,  I  have  not  at  prefent 
teifure  ;  nor,  if  1  had  leifiire,  have  I  ability.  My  principal  ob- 
ject in  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  is,  to  propofe,  what  I  think 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  to  formi 
which,  I  doubt  not  of  your  receiving  very  ample  materials  from 
vour  numerous  readers  and  correfpundents :  My  propofal  is  this, 
'that,  to  the  other  valuable  matter  ufually  contained  in  the  Ma- 
iraiine,  be  added,  a  report  from  every  county  in  Scotland,  of  the 
price  of  labour,  not  only  in  eacli  individual  county,  but  in  dif- 
ferent dirtricfs  of  the  fame  county.  To  this  mull  be  added,  the 
prices  of  meal,  meat,  and  bread. 

In  detailing  tlie  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  labour,  the 
prime  milft  be  dillinguiflied  from  ordinary  hands,  and  the  prices 
of  piece-work  ought  to  be  noticed.  All  thefe  might  be  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  table,  which,  if  you  approve  of  my  propofal, 
T  leave  for  you  to  conflrucl:  in  fuch  a  form  as  fliall  be,  in  your 
own  opinion,  beft  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  work. 

It  would  be  an  infitlt  to  your  judgment  and  good  fenfe,  to  de- 
tail the  advantages  which  the  kingdom  will  derive  from  the  ex- 
Jiibition  of  thefe  reports.  I  will  not  therefore  take  up  your  time 
longer,  than  to  cxprefs  a  hope,  that  government  will  endeavour  to 
obviate  anevil,  which,  without  great  caution,  will  undoubtedly  arife 
out  of  the  magnificent  projects  for  the  im.provement  of  the  High- 
lands :  That  evil  is  railing  the  price  of  labour.  If  wages  are  gi- 
ven by  government,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  whole  High- 
lands, the  moft  ruinous  effedts  will  follow.  I  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  have  this  hinted  to  thofe  appointed  to  manage  the  mo- 
ney already  voted  for  the  grand  purpofes  alluded  to  ;  and  men- 
tion the  circumfiance  now,  that  the  evil,  which  perhaps  may  not 
have  been  thought  of  by  many  in  their  enthufiaftic  eagernefs  for 
the  accompliihment  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  other  underta- 
kmgs,  may  be  obviated  by  united  precautionary  mcLifures.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  well  wiftier  and  humble  fervant^ 

Coul,  20th  Dmc,  1803. 

George  S.  Mackenzie. 


I^OTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  cordially  agree  with  our  refpeftable  correfpondent  con- 
cerning the  evil  attending  the  late  enormous  rif3  upon  the  wages 

of 
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of  Mafons  and  Carpenters,  tliinkin?  it  unfriendly-  to  rural  im- 
provement, as  new  erections  of  every  kind  mufl  tliercbjhe  imped- 
ed and  difcourap;ed.  If  that  rife  can  be  (lievvn  to  i)roceed  from 
illegal  combinations  among  the  work  ])eoplc,  it  might  eafdy  be 
flopped  by  putting  the  law  in  execution  ;  but  we  fufpccl  that: 
this  is  not  its  fource.  Perhaps  the  evil  arifes  out  of  the  cir-- 
cumftances  under  which  the  country  is  plwxid,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved fo  long  as  thefe  continue  to  opeiate. 

Our  correfpondent,  when  mentioning  the  increafed  expencc  ol' 
buildings,  might  alfo  have  noticed  the  very  great  rife  wiiich,  in 
confequenc*  of  the  war,  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wood. 
This  we  believe,  has  occafioned  as  much  advance  upon  the  ex- 
pence  of  new  ereilions,  as  the  increafed  value  of  th.e  workman'ti 
labouT.  A  year's  rent  of  an  eftate  ia  a  very  moderate  allowance 
for  farm  buildings,  when  new  houfes  and  offices  over  the  whole 
are  necelTary  ;  but  this  charge  is  feldom  repeated,  feeing  that 
the  talk  of  fupporting  ihem,  at  leail  in  Scotland,  is  uniformly 
born  by  the  tenant. 

We  (hall  be  happy  to  lend  our  aid  in  bringing  furward  a  cor- 
rect rl-ate  of  the  value  of  labour  in  every  didricf,  and  requeft 
that  our  reporters  will  kindly  favour  us  with  the  neceflary  ma- 
terial=.  At  the  fame  time  we  mufl  hint  that  our  idens  are  hof- 
tile  to  every  reftritlion  upon  the  value  of  labour,  from  a  convic- 
tion tliat  perfect  freedom  ihould  fubiill:  in  every  thing  of  that 
kind  ;  and  that,  like  trade,  labour  ought  to  be  left  to  find  its  own 
kvel.  N. 


On  Augmentation  of  Stipends  in  Victual 

Sir, 

Till  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  case  of  Mil- 
figan  of  Kirkden,  about  30  years  ago,  it  had  been  held  as  an 
opinion  by  the  Court  of  Session,  as  commissioners  for  plantation 
of  Kirks,  and  valuation  of  tiends,  that  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
pend could  not  be  given,  unless  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the 
former  one  ;  and  that  of  Kirkden  being  refused  on  this  ground, 
the  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal,  linding  fliis  objection  a- 
lone  not  sufficient.  But  the  house  of  peers  certainly  never 
dreamed  that  tliis  judgment  was  to  give  a  handle  for  asking 
augmentations  so  often  as  has  been  dor.e  since  ;  for  example,- 
twice  in  an  incumbency,  often  at  no  great  distance,  one  from  a- 
uother,  and  before  the  incumbent  could  be  said  to  be  old. 

Before  the  1748,  when  Scotland  was  freed  from  the  vassal- 
age she  was  under  to  her  military  barons,  there  ^vas  little  mo- 
ney 
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r  ey  in  the  country,  and  rent  was  generally  paid   in  grain,  ser- 
vices, and  casualties  :  While  this  was  the  case,  there  was  some 
reason  for  giving  "oictual stipend,  and  when  augmentations  came 
'0  seldom  about  as    once  in  a  century,  jDroprietors  did  not  think 
of  obtainin-i;  decreet j  of  valuation  and  sale  of  tiieir  ticnds  ;  but 
now  when  the  tieruh  of  a  wliolc  parish  are  valued  in  money, 
and  all  the   rents  paid  in  it,  I  can  see  no  termini  htddlcs  i^x  the 
court  to  give  victual  stipend,  but  an  unanswerable  one   why 
they  should  not.      The  clergynien,  indeed,  who,  in  the  case  of 
the  augv.icdtation  of  Kirkden,  acted  as  one  body,  and  consider 
themselves   as  such  In  every  case  of  stipends,  or  manses,  or 
glebes  ;  finding  that  the  pro-vcn  tiend  must  ultimately  bound 
their  augmentations,  have  endeavoured  to  get  the  better  of 
this,  by  asking  the  late  augmentations  in  grain.     But  if  in  an 
year  like  this,  when  grain  is  low,  the  court  should  give  within 
a  few  pounds  of  the  proven  tiend  of  a  parish,  by  the   decreets 
of  valuation  ;  and  if  years  like  the  i8co,  and  i8ci,  or  even   a 
rise  of  6d,  or  is.  a-stone  of  mepJ  should  take  place,  the  clergy- 
men would  obtain  more  th?Ji   the   proven  tiend,  tliat  is,  more 
than  the  law  allows.     It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  heri- 
tors to  oppose  every  claim  of  victual  stipend  in  future^  on  this 
account,  as  grain,  on  an  average  of  years,  must  rise  progres- 
sivelv,  altliough  it  may  have  some  ups  and  dov/ns  ;  nor,  as  their 
tiend  is  valued  in  money y  which  is  the  fund  for  taking  the  stipend 
out  of,  can  it,  ]  apprehend,  be  given  in  'virtual,  if  objected  to. 
That  the  exhaustiiig  the  tiend  is  yet  only  matter  of  speculation, 
is  no  answer  :     l:\  New  Luce,  Wigtonshire,  the  free  tiends  of 
the   parish  are  already  exhausted  :   In  Terregles,   county    of 
Kirkcudbright,  the  locality  was  in  agitation  about  the  time  of 
the  last  riic  of  grain,  and  it  was  found  the  sum  modiiied  vvould 
more  than  exhaust  the  tiend,  part  being  in  grain,  if  at  the  nar 
conversion,  and  many  others  are  fast  approaching.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  late  public  scarcity  to  the  clergymen  who  had  vic- 
tual stipend,  was  from  45I.  to  145I.  each,  per  annum,  or  95I. 
»ach  yearly,  on  an  average.      This  too,  oiten  came  upon  te- 
nants to  pay,  who  had  their  own   meal  to  buy,   in    tlie   moor 
country  ;  whilst  every  minister  has.  four  acres  cf  good  ground 
for  a  glebe,  and  many  of  them,  where  there  were  Kirklands, 
obtained  a  considerable  deal  more,  as  grass  for  a   horse   and 
two  cows  ;  or  where  it  could  not  be  said  to   be  arable,  four 
souras  pasturage,  for  each  acre  of  tillage  land,  and  by  the   im- 
provement of  land,  these  are  m.ostly  all  made  arable,  there- 
fore  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  unprovided  for  victual*      As 
there  seems  no  ground  for  giving  victual  augmentations,  and 
ks  proprietors  and  farmers  have  now  tlic  facts  before  them,  arrd 
know  the  intentions  of  the  clergy,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they 
allov;  tbeiHJclvcs  t-o  be  taken  by  surprise.      Yours,  &:c. 

A N, 
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The  IVriter  of  the  folloiving  Paper  considers  the  Far7?2er'',T 
Magazine  as  by  far  the  most  useful  Periodical  Work 
which  has  appeared  iii  this  country,  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture,  As  there  are  above  Four  Thousand  Co- 
pies of  it  dispersed  over  the  Kingdo??i,  he  gave  his  AISS. 
to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Magazine,  who,  in  return,  fur- 
nishes him  with  Copies,  to  be  sent  to  Meiiibers  of  Parlia- 
■ment.  If  any  Ge?itleman  tvish  for  more  information,  he 
will  give  it  cheerfully,  as  fir  as  he  is  able  ;  and,  as  he 
has  given  his  ow?i  name  to  the  public,  he  hopes  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  Gpi?iion,  will  also  avow  their 
names;  or^  if  they  write  anonymously^  that  they  will 
express  themselves  in  temperate  language.  When  men  are 
united  in  their  wishes  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Publ'.c, 
differences  in  matters  of  opifiion  may  be  inaintaincd  ivith 
mutual  esteem,  and  in  the  language  of  good  humour, 

FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

A  general  view  of  the  taxes  on  Malt,  as  imposed  both  in  Eng* 
land  and  in  Scotland,  By  George  Skene  Keith,  D.  D.  mini- 
ster of  Keith-hall  and  KinkelL 

As  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  real  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, respecting  the  proportions  of  duty  to  be  paid  for  Englisli 
and  Scotch  maltj  have  been  properly  understood,  I  shall  endea- 
vour, in  this  paper,  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view 
of  the  subject.     For  this  purpose,  I  shall, 

I.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  malt  tax,  as  far 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  duty  imposed  on  English,  com- 
pared with  that  on  Scotch  malt. 

II.  State  some  facts  respecting  the  different  values  of  Eng- 
lish barley,  compared  with  Scotch  barley,  and  with  Scotch  bear 
or  big  :  and  also  of  this  last  compared  to  Scotch  barley, 

III.  Offer  some  remarks  on  taxing  malt  in  general;  And, 
JV.  Offer  some  remarks  on  the  proportion  of  taxe^  that 

should  be  established  between  English  and  Scotch  malt,  whe- 
ther from  barley,  or  from  bear  or  big. 

-  x\fter  which,  I  shall  give,  in  an  appendix,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  experiments  which  I  made  last  summer, 
in  order  to  ascertain,  by  distillation,  the  comparative  values  of 
different  quantities  of  malt,  made  from  Scotch  bear  or  big,  and 
both  from  Scotcli  and  English  barley. 

I  hope,  that  if  these  different  divisions  do  not  enable  me  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  they  will  at  least  assist  the  reader's  me- 
inory,    will  point  out   to  him  where  any  particular  topic  is 

VOL.  v.  NO.  xvir.  P  '  handled, 
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Ijandled,  and  v/ill  enable  him  to  discover  anj  error  into  which 
I  have  fallen  from  inadvertency,  or  inability  ;  for  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  misrepresentation,  either  in  point  of  fact,  or 
itf  argument.      I  am, 

I.  To  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  malt  tax,  as 
far  as  regards  the  proportion  of  duty  imposed  on  English,  com- 
pared with  tJiat  on  Scotch  malt. 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  em- 
ployed in  adjastlng  the  terms  of  the  Union  in  1706-7,  the  tax- 
es on  malt,  and  malt  liquor,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion ;  and  if  the  matter  had  not  been  compromised,  or  under- 
stood to  be  settled  by  the  wording  of  certain  articles,  the  Scotch 
commissioners  would  not  have  agreed  to  that  treaty,  which  has 
been  found  so  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  concisely  both  the  cause  of  the  dispute  and  the  nature  of 
the  compromise  agreed  to. 

Scotland  had  been  accustomed  both  to  a  malt  tax,  and  to  a 
tax  on  malt  liquor,  for  nearly  half  a  century  before  king  Wil- 
liam alone  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  The  taiE  on  the  ale,  or  malt  liquor,  was  not  generally 
complained  of,  being  either  charged  moderately,  or  compound- 
ed for  on  reasonable  terms  by  the  publicans  ;  for  there  were  no 
common  brewers  in  Scotland  at  that  period.  The  tax  on 
malt  was  very  generally  obnoxious,  as  it  aifected  private  fa- 
milies ;  not  only  from  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  by  intro- 
ducing excise  officers  into  their  houses,  and  because  there  was 
a  very  great  disparity  between  the* barley  of  the  lowlands,  and 
the  bear,  or  big,  of  the  Highlands,  or  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. On  that  account,  the  Scotch  parliament,  in  1695,  passed 
an  act,  bv  which  the  whole  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  liquor, 
and  the  malt  altogether  exempted.  The  advantages  of  this 
were  experienced  during  the  twelve  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  passing  of  this  act,  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707.  Therefore,  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  union,  the  Scotch 
commissioners  objected,  i?i  toto,  to  the  imposing  of  any  duties 
on  malt,  alledging,  that  the  best  Scotch  barley  was  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  England,  and  that  the  malt  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  made  from  the  two  rowed  barley,  was  so  very  much 
superior  to  that  which  was  made  from  the  four  rowed  bear,  or 
big,  of  the  northern  counties,  that  the  Scotch  parliament  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  taxing  the  grain,  and  had,  for  12  years 
past,  laid  the  whole  tax  on  the  liquor. 

The 

*  The  barley  of  the  Lowlands  was  generally  raised  in  the  south  of 
Scotlan<i  before  this  period,  and  Mr  Meickle  was  sent  to  Holland  to 
learn  to  construct  a  mill  lor  making  pot  barley,  then  called  French  bar- 
ley,  only  tluree  years  after  the  union,  viz,  in  1710. 
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The  English  commissioners  felt  all  the  force  of  this  reason- 
ing ;  but  insisted,  that  as  negociators  for  the  union  on  the 
part  of  England,  they  could  not  legislate  for  the  British  par- 
liament, as  to  any  mode  of  taxation  in  preference  to  another,  or 
as  to  any  perpetual  exemption  of  Scotch  malt  ;  or  dictate 
what  articles  should  not  be  subject  to  taxation.  The  Scotch 
commissioners  could  not  deny  the  propriety  of  these  arguments; 
but  both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  great  inequality  of  a 
tax  upon  malt : — And  the  Scotch  commissioners  also  insisted, 
that,  from  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  the  low  price  of 
ale  in  Scotland,  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  high  duties  as 
England. 

To  compromise  the  matter,  and  to  prevent  the  treaty  from 
breaking  off,  it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should  be  exempted 
from  all  77ialt  tax  during  the  then  war  with  France  ;  and  that, 
as  long  as  the  then  duties  were  continued  in  England,  a  tax  of 
two  shillino^s  should  be  imposed  on  every  1 2  Scotch  gallons  of 
two-penny  ale,  or  one  eight  part  of  the  retail  price  of  the  li- 
quor. 

Independently  of  what  is  known  by  those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  union,  or  who  were  informed  of  many  mi- 
nute circumstances  by  the  negociators  of  it,  the  words  of  the 
XlVth  article  of  that  treaty,  afford  internal  evidence,  that  the 
above  exemption,  during  the  then  existing  war,  was  a  compro- 
mise agreed  upon  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from  differing  on 
this  article.      *  And  seeing  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  the  Par- 

*  liament  of  Great  Britain  would  lay  any  burden  hut  for  the 

*  good  of  the  ivholcy  and  with  due  regard  to  the  ahilities  and  cir- 

*  cumstances  of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  therefore  no 

*  further  exemption  he  insisted  on  for  any  part  of  the  united 

*  kingdom,  but  the  consideration  of  the  exemptions  beyond 

*  what  is  agreed  on,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  parliament  of 

*  Great  Britain.' 

It  was  supposed  that  the  malt  tax  in  England  would  be  ta- 
ken off  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the  whole  duty  would 
be  imposed  on  the  liquor,  as  it  had  been  in  Scotland :  This 
would  have  probably  happened,  if  the  same  men  had  continu- 
ed in  power,  who  had  promoted  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

But  those  who  negociated  this  treaty  in  1707,  had  lost  all 
their  influence  in  England,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
and  the  Tory  ministers  in  171 3,  renewed  the  malt  tax,  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded.  The  tax  which  they  im- 
posed was  6d  per  bushel.  The  malt  committee  at  first  agreed, 
that  Scotland  should  pay  only  3d  ;  but  when  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  the  principality  of  Wales  petitioned  for  a 
similar  exemption,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one ^  that  the 
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tax  should  be  general  over  tlie  island;  though  the  Seotcli  mem- 
bers made  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  were  supported  by 
tlie  most  respectable  characters  in  England. 

This  unfair  procedure  raised  the  greatest  ferment  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rebellion  which 
broke  out  next  year.  The  farmers  and  others  who  made  their 
bear  into  malt,  refused  to  give  notice  to  the  excise  officers,  and 
even  to  oraiit  them  admission  into  their  barns  :  the  justices  of 
the  peace  refused  to  act,  and  the  whole  amount  of  this  high  no- 
minal tax  did  not,  in  many  cases,  pay  the  expence  of  collect- 
ing it.      The  clergy,  who,  by  a  declaratory  act  of  the   Scotch 

'  pa'cliament,  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  on  their  stipends,  and 
on  the  produGe  of  their  glebes,  and  who  liad  never  been  char- 
ged for  any  malt  tax  before,  in  order  to  allay  the  ferment,  step- 
ped forward  .voluntarilj',  and  paid  small  sums  of  money  for  the 
malt  used  in  their  families  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  ^iiey  suc- 

'  ceeded  in  quieting  the  minds  of  tlie  people:  In  others,  they  were 
considered  as  betra_ying  the  interests  of  Scotland,  for  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  Hanoverian  succession,  or  their  own  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Now  tiiat  the  spirit  of  party  has  subsided,  it 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  malt  tax  of  1713  was  un- 
just and  oppressive  with  regard  to  ScotJand  ;  and  tliough  it  was 
said,  in  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  tlie  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  lay 
on  any  burdens  but  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
abilities  of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom^  ;  yet,  in  six  years 
after  the  rnion,  the  British  parliament  did  actually  impose  a 
heavy  burden  upon  Scotland,  Tt'?VZ;o?/z'  any  regard  to  the  circiun" 
stances  of  the  case,  viz.  the  inferiority  of  Scotch  grain,  or  the 
ability  of  the  people^  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  pay 
a  tax,  which  in  several  places  was  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  raw  article  f . 

The  rebellion  in  171 4  and  1715,  wlvXo,  it  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  tlie  Pretender,  also  destroyed  the  influence  of  tlie  To- 
ries, who  were  rather  unfairly  confounded  with  the  Jacobites, 
Therefore,  when  the  annual  malt  tax  was  imposed  in  1725,  all 
that  had  been  pi-onvised  at  the  negociating  of  the  union  on  the 
part  of  England  was  honourably  fiilliiled;  and  the  British 
parliament,  witliout  any  opposition,  enacted,  that  Scotland 
should  pLi)^  only  3d.  while  England  paid  6d.  on  the  busliel  of 
malt.  By  thij  means,  though  Scotland  did  not  obtain  a  total 
exemption  from  the  malt  tax,  and  get  the  whole  duty  imposed 
upon  the  malt  liquor,  it  was  now  charged  with  only  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  the  malt  duty.     And  it  was  agreed,  that  all 
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the  produce  above  2C,odo  1.    should  be   laid  out   in   improve- 
ments in  Scotland. 

On  this  footing  matter;?  continued  till  iScz,  v/hen,  without 
the  slightest  struggle  on  the  pai  t  of  tlie  representatives  for  Scot- 
land, or  making  anjdistinciionbctween  ^hebarley  of  the  south- 
ern, and  tlie  bear,  or  big,  of  the  northern  counties,  an  addition- 
al tax  of  I2|d  was  imposed  upon  the  bushel  of  malt,  made  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain.  Several  small  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  malt  tax  since  1725,  and  some  of  the::e  had  been 
repealed  ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  rate  of  taxation  had  con- 
tinued unaltered  for  77  years,  v/ithout  any  attempt  to  alter  tliat 
proportion.  So  much  for  tlie  history  of  the  malt  tax,  as  far  as 
it  regards  the  proportion  of  duty  imposed  on  English,  compa- 
red withihat  on  Scotch  malt.     1  now  proceed. 

'11.  To  state  some  facts  respecting  the  diiferent  values  of 
English  barley,  compared  with  Scotch.barley,  and  with  Scotch 
bear,  or  big,  and  of  this  last;,  compared  to  Scotch  barJey. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many  of  the  Southern  counties 
of  Scotland,  do,  on  their  improved  lands,  (hilly  grounds  except- 
ed) produce  as  good  barley  as  part  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
three  northern  counties  of  England,  on  an  aveiage  of  sea- 
sons ;  and  if,  on  imposing  the  very  great  additional  tax  of  last 
year,  no  more  duty  had  been  laid  on  the  malt  made  in  these 
parts  of  So-uth  Britain,  there  w^ould  have  been  no  .objection 
from  North  Britain  to  be  included  in  the  same  rate  of  tax  with 
North  Wales,  or  the  North  of  England  }  though  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  give  orders  to  tlie  revenue  officers,  to  cliarge 
rtioderately  in  these  districts,  than  to  divide  England  into  pro- 
vinces for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  But  when  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  are  compared  w  ith  the  average  of  Eng- 
land, the  difference  is  nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  three 
degrees  of  heat,  in  the  medium  temperature  of  the  summer 
months  ;  and  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Scotch  barley  is 
much  inferior  to  English. 

When  it  is  also  considered,  that,  owinr>-  to  the  increaiino- 
luxury  and  population  of  Scotland,  much  more  wheat  is  now 
raised  there  than  what  .was  formerly  produced  ;  and.  that  the 
dung  which  some  years  ago  iVas  generally  applied  to  the  bar- 
ley, is  now  given  to  the  wheat  in  several  districts  3  it  w-ill  be 
found,  that  our  barley  is  often  less  abundant  in  cjuantity,  and 
far  less  valuable  in  point  of  cjuality,  than  it  was  before  wheat 
made  a  part  of  the  farmer's  rotation  in^  the  middle,  or  his  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  southern  counties  cfScotland. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  termed  general  reasoning,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  unfavourable  situations  in  England, 
and  very  favourable  ones  in  some  part3  of  Scotland,  the  dif- 
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ference  between  English  and  Scotch  barley  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : 

J  St,  English  barley  is  generally  weightier  per  bushel  than 
Scotch  barley  is,  by  3  or  4  pounds. 

idljj  A  certain  number  of  grains,  100  grains  for  example^ 
(from  the  size  and  better  quality  of  each  grain,  or  pickle,  as  it 
is  called)  of  English  barley,  are,  in  proportion,  more  weighty 
than  the  same  number  of  grains  of  Scotch  barley,  above  what 
the  comparative  weights  of  a  bushel  of  each  kind  amount  to. 

^d/y,  In  the  process  of  malting,  there  is  more  hull,  or  sur- 
face, exposed  to  the  water  in  the  cistern,  and  less  farina  in  the 
Scotch  than  in  the  English  barley — more  of  its  substance  is 
extracted  by  the  steep  water,  or  exhausted  by  the  shooting  of 
the  acrospire  in  the  lean,  and  more  oblong  grain  of  Scotland, 
than  in  the  rounder,  and  more  plump  grain  of  England,  on  any 
given  quantity,  suppose  a  bushel,  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  each  kind. 

/^thly,  Owing  to  the  English  grain,  in  most  cases,  growing 
under  a  warmer  sun,  on  a  better  soil,  above  a  better,  or  more 
open  subsoil,  and  either  in  a  better  exposure,  or  better  shelter- 
ed by  woods  or  hedges  than  Scotland  is,  even  in  the  southern 
counties,  there  is  not  only  more  meal,  or  more  pot,  or  pearl 
barley  in  a  bushel  of  Er.glish,  than  in  a  bushel  of  Scotch  grain, 
but  when  barley  is  malted,  and  made  into  ale  or  spirits  by  the 
brewer  or  distiller,  there  is  much  more  saccharine,  or  extrac- 
tive matter,  consequently,  more  beer,  or  ardent  spirits  of  a  given 
strength,  in  a  quarter  of  English,  than  in  a  quarter  of  Scotch  malt. 
Sihlj/y  The  price  of  Scotch  barley  is  at  a  medium  much  in- 
ferior to  the  price  of  English  barley,  which  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  former. 

6th/y,  Scotland  being  a  narrower  country  than  England, 
and  in  a  m.ore  northerly  climate,  has  more  rain,  less  sun, 
or  dry  weather,  more  bad  harvests,  consequently  produces 
barley  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  bear,  or 
big,  in  many  of  the  higher  or  more  elevated  districts  of  the 
lowlands,  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  counties  must  be  sown 
in  place  of  barley,  which  does  not  ripen  in  time  in  those  di- 
stricts, except  in  very  early  seasons. 

In  every  view,  the  barley  raised  in  England  is,  ta- 
king the  medium  quality  of  the  whole  country,  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  much  superior  to  the  barley  which  is  raised  in 
Scotland,  compared  in  tlie  same  manner. 

But  if  Englisli  barley  be  much  superior  to  that  raised  in 
Scotland,  it  is  still  more  superior  to  the  four,  or  six  rowed  spe- 
cies of  that  grain,  which  is  called  bear,  or  big,  and  v/hich 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  raised  to  advantage  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  Highland  districts  of  Scotland.  Between 
the  geographical  situation  and  climate  of  England,  and  that  of 
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the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  there  arc,  at  a  medium,  five 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  four  degrees  of  heat  in  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  months,  which  produces  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest ;  in  the 
process  of  vegetation  ;  in  the  riches  of  the  farina,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  hull,  in  the  ripening  of  the  grain, 
and  in  its  intrinsic  value,  llie  nortlieni  counties  of  Eng- 
land may  be  equalled  by  the  southern  comities  of  Scotland,  but 
are  far  superior  in  point  of  climate,  and  almost  every  thing  else, 
to  the  Highland,  and  northern  districts  of  the  island  :  and  Scotch 
bear,  or  big,  ca.uiot  be  compared  in  any  respect  with  English 
barley,  except  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen  on  a  soil,  and  in  a 
situation  and  season,  wliere  the  other  would  not  at  all,  or  verv 
rarely  succeed. 

The  differences  between  English  barley  and  Scotch  bear  or 
big,  are  many  and  great:  the  following  are  selected  as  the  most 
remarkable. 

ij-^,  English  barley  is  not  only  much  weightier  per  bushel, 
but  even  when  less  weighty,  yields  more  meal  or  pot  barlev, 
still  more  pearl  barley,  and  far  more  ale  and  ardent  spirits. 

idly'y  English  barley  is  more  equally  ripened,  from  the 
grounds  being  more  level  ;  and  the  size  of  every  grain  is  also 
more  nearly  equal,  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  a  maltster  ; 
whereas  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  declivity 
of  hilly  grounds  exposed  to  the  north,  Scotch  bear  ripens 
very  unequally,  and  the  grains  are  very  unequal  in  point  of  size. 

^dlyy  At  an  average,  ten  grains  of  English  barley  weigh 
fourteen  of  the  best  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  seventeen  grains  of 
middling  bear,  and  twenty-one  of  weak  bear,  such  as  is  often 
found  in  Scotland  in  late  seasons.  Any  person  who  looks  at  two 
stalks,  one  of  the  English  two  rowed  barley,  and  the  other  of 
the  four  or  six  rowed  bear,  or  big,  will  see  this  difference 
at  once. 

But,  to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
weighted  a  pound  of  English  barley,  another  of  the  best  Scotch 
bear,  a  third  of  middling  bear,  and  a  fourth  of  weak  Scotch 
bear,  the  produce  of  his  own  glebe  (or  parsonage  lands),  and 
carefully  counted  the  number  of  grains  in  each  pound 
Avoirdupois.  The  English  barley  contained  almost  exactly 
10,000  grains  in  the  pound,  there  being  only  io,oi6  grains  in 
all,  of  which  24  were  of  oats,  that  had  grown  among  the  bar- 
ley :  The  pound  of  best  Scotch  bear  contained  14,112  ;  of  mid- 
dling bear,  almost  exactly  17,000  (only  live  less^  ;  and  of  weak 
bear,  21,248  grains.  This  experiment, which  anyone  may  repeat, 
puts  the  difference  of  the  grains  beyond  all  dispute. 

^thlyy  In  the  process  of  malting,  a  quarter  of  English  barley 
swells  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  does, 
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while  in  the  steep  or  cistern  ;  and  tlie  malt  is  much  better,  be- 
cause less  substance  is  extracted  bj  the  steep  water,  and  less 
injury  done  by  the  jhooting  of  the  acrospire  where  the  grain 
is  stronger,  and  where  fewer  grains  are  contained  in  a  given 
quantity. 

Sfhlj'y  There  is  from  the  climate,  soil,  subsoil,  and  situation^, 
much  more  liquor,  much  better  flavoured  ale,  far  more  saccha- 
rine, or  extractive  matter,  a  more  kindly  fermentation,  and  a 
greater  attenuation  of  the  worts,  or  vv'ash,  from  English  bar- 
ley, than  from  Scotch  bear,  and  consequently  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  spirits  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ;  although  in 
England  much  more  spirits  could  be  obtained  than  are  usually 
obtained  by  the  English  distillers,  who  use  too  strong  wash, 
owing  to  tlie  excise  laws. 

6thly,  The  price  of  English  barley  is  always  much  higher, 
A'ct  the  price  of  bear  is  often  enhanced  in  Scotland,  b^^  its  be- 
ing made  into  meal,  in  great  quantities  ;  and  always  a  pro- 
portion of  bear  is  made  into  meal  in  Scotland. 

']thly.  That,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  which  is  fur- 
tlier  increased  by  the  expence  of  importation,  it  was,  in  i  See, 
found  to  yield  the  cheapest  food,  because  a  quarter  of  it,  when 
ground,  made  much  more  meal  than  tlie  like  quantity  of  Scotch 
grain  of  any  kind. 

While  tJje  superiority  of  English  barley  to  Scotch  hear,  or 
big,  is  so  very  evident,  a  regard  to  truth  and  to  impartial  inves- 
tioation  requires  t\i?Lt  the  svperiority  of  Scotch  barley  to  Scotch 
hear,  or  big,  fiiould  alfo  be  noticed. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  though  Englifti  bar- 
ley is  no  doubt  fuperior  to  Scotch  barley,  yet  the  latter  is,  at  an 
average  of  feafons,  as  much  fuperior  to  Scotch  bear,  or  big.  It 
is    weio-htier  per  bulhel — in  general  more  equal,  both   in   point 

of    ripening,     and   iize    of    the    grain much    larger     bodied 

, fwells    more   in   the  procefs   of  malting lefs   exhaufled   in 

that  procefs — contains  more  faccliarine  matter — ^fetches  a  higher 
price  in  the  market — and,  in  every  view,  a  different  fpecies  of 
grain,  and  more  \  aluable,  than  either  the  four  or  fix  rowed  bear 
or  big-,  can  be,  in  an  average  of  feafons.  Thefe  are  fafts  gene- 
rally known  and  acknowledged  b}^  every  impartial  man  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  fubjert.  The  two  following  circumilances  are  not 
fc  i^?neially  attended  to,  if  they  be  known  at  all,  by  many  prac- 
tical farmers. 

In  the  lowland  counties  of  Scotland,  fouth  of  the  Forth,  barley 
grows  to  advantage,  in  the  flat  or  loofe  foils,  (except  on  a  high 
elevation,  above  the  level  of  the  fea)  ;  while  bear,  or  big,  runs  to 
firaw  in  thcfe  more  fertile  diftri6ls.  This  fa6l  was  afcertained 
1.(1  fuinmer,  when  the  wiiter  of  this  paper  fent  a  quantity  of 
Kildrummy  bear  to  a  friend  in  Eall  Lothian,  where  it  did  not 
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fucceed,  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  cniife,  though  jt    was  the 
beft  bear  in  Abcrdeenihire.      The  foil  was  too  rich  for  bear, 

Gn  the  other  hand,  in  the  northern  counties  and  Higliland  dif- 
tridls  of  Scotland,  barley  does  not  ^nfwer  ;  it  requires  a  finer  tilth, 
— foil  of  a  loofer  texture,  or  more  pulverized — is  at  an  average 
of  feafons  one  fourth  part  lojiger  on  the  ground  than  the  bear,  or 
big,  before  it  is  ripened  (being  from  13  to  18  weeks,  while  bear 
is  fiom  10  to  14  wcek.^-,  till  it  is  cut  down)  and  requires 
a  belter  foil,  and  land  in  better  order.  Indeed  the  difference  re- 
quifite  in  moft  feafons  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  barley,  ren- 
ders it  impoflible  to  raife  it  to  advantage  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, where  the  fummers  are  fiiort,  and  the  harvells  precarious. 
Gn  thefe  accounts,  bear,  or  big,  mult  in  fuch  places  be  preferred 
to  barley,  as  the  furefl  crop,  tliough  of,  by  far  the  lead  value. 

Barley, compared  to  bear  or  big,  is  like  autumn  wheat  compared 
to  that  fown  in  fpring  ;  in  a  remarkably  iine  feafon,  the  diilererice 
may  not  be  great  ;  but  on  an  average  of  feafons,  the  difference  is 
very  coniiderable  :  A  quarter  of  good  barley  in  a  bad  feafon  is  fu- 
perior  to  two  quarters,  and  indeed  fometimes  fuperior  to  three 
quarters  of  bad,  or  frofted  bear.  In  general  it  may  be  faid  with 
truth,  that  if  Scotch  barley  is  to  Englilh  barley  as  5  to  7,  Scotch 
bear,  or  big,  is  to  Englifli  barley  orie  to  t'vco,  and  to  Scotch  bar- 
ley nearly  as  two  to  three  ;  and  it  is  as  rcafonable  to  continue  the 
old  proportion  of  taxes,  which  fubiifted  for  77  years,  on  all  male 
made  from  Scotch  bear  or  big,  as  it  is  to  make  a  difference  be- 
twixt EngliQi  and  Scotch  barley.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent,  for  reafons  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  to  have 
continued  the  old  proportion  of  taxes  on  all  malt  made  in  Scot- 
land, whether  from  Englifli  or  Scotch  barley,  or  from  Scotch 
bear,  or  big. 

In  3  refolution  of  a  meetinor  of  landholders  of  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  *  As  to  bear,  or  big,  the  growth  of 

*  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  which  is  flill  more  inferior  in 

*  quality  than  the" barley,  there  are  not  fuHicient  data  as  yet  ob- 

*  tained  to  afcertain  its  proportion  in  the  fcale.'  Is  there  not  a 
botanical  difference,  and  that  a  wide  one,  between  the  t^vo  raved 
and  iha  four  or  six  rowed  plant  ?  Is  not  the  fize  of  each  indivi- 
dual grain,  (which  contains  only  10,000  grains  in  an  avoirdupois 
pound,  as  in  Englifli,  or  from  11  to  i2,oco  grains,  as  in  Scotch 
barley  J,  widely  different  from  the  fize  of  bear,  or  big,  which  at 
beft  contains  14,000  grains,  at  a  medium  17,000,  and  fometimes 
above  21,000  in  the  pound  avoirdupois!  Are  not  the  greater 
weight  of  the  bufhel  of  Scotch  barley,  the  more  equal  ripening  of 
the  champaign  fields  of  the  Lowlands,  the  comparatively  less 
injury  done  to  this  barley  in  the  procefs  of  malting,  the  greater 
-quantity  of  faccharinc,  or  extractive  matter  in  its  malt,  and  the 
greater  aptitude  to  fermentation  in  its  worts  and  waili,  and  alfo 
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the  far  greater  proportion  of  ardent  fpirits  when  diftilled  from 
Scotch  barley,  decilive  proofs  of  its  fuperiority  to  bear,  or  big : 
and,  befides  all  thefe,  do  not  the  prices  of  each,  from  the  compe- 
tition at  market,  afford  fufficient  data  for  fixing  their  rela- 
tive proportions In  fa£l,  there  are  more  data  for  afcertain- 

ing  the  proportional  value  of  the  bear,  or  big,  of  the  northern 
counties,  to  the  barlej,  either  of  England  or  Scoiland,  than  for 
afcertaining  the  difference  of  the  Scotch  from  the  Englilh  barley, 
whether,  in  point  of  value,  or  as  being  more  eafily  diftinguiih- 
«d  from  the  latter  in  all  the  proceffes  of  malting  and  brewing. 
But  the  writer  of  this  paper  deprecates  the  method  of  dividing 
Scotland  againft  itfelf,  or  of  preferring  the  interefls  of  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  therefore,  omits  for  the  prefent, 
a  minute  analyfis  of  the  printed  refolutions,  from  which  this  quo- 
tation was  taken,  though  he  may  find  it  neceifary  at  a  future  pe- 
riod to  point  out  the  differences  of  Scotch  barley,  as  diflin- 
guifhedfrom  bear,  or  big. 

On  the  whole  of  this  branch,  the  proportional  value  of  Englifh 
and  Scotch  barley,  and  alfo  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  are  not  very 
different  from  that  of  white  or  refined  fugar,  raw  fugar  and  mo- 
lafTes  ;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper,  that  the 
writer  does  not  ufe  this  comparifon  merely  as  an  allufion,  but 
that  he  has  afcertained  the  quantity  of  ardent  fpirits  which  he 
extracted  from  Englifh  barley,  Scotch  barley,  and  three  different 
kinds  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  viz.  very  good,  middling,  and  infe- 
rior grain.      We  now  proceed, 

In  the  Hid  place,  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  taxing  of  malt 
in  general,  where  that  tax  is  very  high  on  every  fpecies  of  grain 
malted. 

As  malt  in  Britain  is  made  only  from  barley  and  from  bear, 
or  big,  we  ought  here  firfl  to  coniider,  how  far  the  raifing  of  both 
thefe  kinds  of  grain  is  favourable  to  an  improved  agriculture. 

Wheat  is  a  ftrong  tap-rooted  jDlant  ;  and  being  generally  ten 
months  on  the  ground,  is  a  great  fcourger  of  the  foil,  which  is 
alfo  apt  to  get  foul,  unlefs  it  be  drilled  and  hoed,  or 
othervvife  kept  clean  by  weeding.  Oats  are  alfo  tap-rooted, 
though  not  {q  deep  in  tiie  foil  as  wheat  is,  and  remain  for  five  or 
fix  months  on  the  ground.  The  large  leafy  flalks  prevent  the 
circulation  of  air,  or  its  free  admiffion  to  the  roots  of  the  different 
fown  graffes.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  barley,  or  bear,  with  grafs 
feeds,  is  necelTary  to  an  improved  agriculture,  and  fliould  be  u- 
fed  once  in  every  rotation  of  crops.  No  friend  to  the  general  in- 
terefls  of  the  iP.and  will  be  an  advocate  for  fowing  barley  after 
wheat,  without  a  green  or  black  crop  intervening,  though  this  is 
often  pra£lifed,  both  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  three 
Lcthians.    But  no  difcouragement  fliould  be  eiven  to  the  fowing 
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of  barley,  either  in  England,  or  in  the  fouthcrn  dlftri6]:r;  of  Scot- 
land, along  with  grafs  feeds,  as  this  is  the  belt  preparation  for  a 
rich  crop  of  clover.  And  in  the  northern  counties,  or  Highland 
diilricts  to  difcourage  the  railing  of  bear,  or  big,  with  grafs 
feeds,  is  to  flrike  at  the  root  of  all  improvements  in  agriculture, 
in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  fuch  improvements  are 
yet  in  their  infancy.  No  other  fpecies  of  grain,  not  even  bar- 
ley, will  anfwer  as  a  proper  nurfe  for  grafs  feeds  ;  for  in  a  late 
harveil,  bear  is  the  only  fleady  crop  in  places  where  wheat  can- 
not be  raifed,  where  barley  is  often  frofted,  and  oats  are  fome- 
times  deftroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  by  impoling  a  high  tax  on  bear,  or  barley, 
which  has  the  effe^l  of  leffening  the  quantity  of  land  laid  down 
with  that  crop,  or  throwing  either  of  them  out  of  the  courfe  of 
cropping,  our  agriculture  is  deeply  injured,  even  in  good  feafons, 
while  in  unfruitful  feafons,  and  late  harvefts,  if  the  grafs  feeds  be 
fown  with  oats,  they  are  often  choked  by  that  crop  lodging  and 
rotting  in  the  fields  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oats  are  either 
Tendered  unferviceable,  or  are  harvefted  with  very  great  difficul- 
ty, owing  to  the  clover,  or  other  grafles  (hooting  up,  or  beino; 
mixed  with  the  flravv,  or  ftalks  of  the  oats.  Hence  in  this  part  of 
the  ifland,  a  great  injury  to  improved  agriculture  would  be  occa- 
(ioned,  by  an  injudicious,  or  exceflively  high  tax  on  malt. 

There  are  many  other  bad  eiFecls  produced  by  too  high  a  tax 
on  malt,  whether  this  be  made  of  Englilh  or  Scotch  barley,  or  of 
Scotch  bear,  or  big. 

When  the  tax  on  any  article,  finks  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  made,  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  the 
tax  amounts  to,  that  tax  is  paid  by  the  raifer  or  owner  of  the  raw 
material  or  rude  produce,  and  not  by  the  purchafer  ;  and  there- 
fore fuch  ought  to  be  repealed  or  modified,  except  where  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  legiflature  to  difcourage  the  raifing  of  the  raw 
material,  or  the  too  great  ufe  of  the  article.  In  cafes  where  the 
raw  material  is  one  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  an  article,  the 
raifing  of  which  is  efientially  requifite,  a  high  tax  on  the  raw 
material  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  (it  might- feem  harfli  if  we 
faid  crimes)  that  can  be  committed  by  an  ill  informed  fiatefman,  or 
fanetioned  by  a  well  intending  legiilature.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  late  very  high  tax  on  malt  not  only  tends  to  check  the  im- 
pmvcments  in  agriculture  by  difcouraging  the  raifing  of  barley, 
and  of  bear  or  big,  but  that  it  lias  alio  the  greatefi:  tendency  to 
produce  a  fcarcity  in«  the  firft  unfavourable  feafon.  For  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  tliat  in  1782,  1799  ^"'^  iSco,  the  barley  cf 
tlie  fouth,  and  the  bear  or  big  of  the  nortli  were  the  principal 
fupporters  of  the  lives  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  who 
were  not  able  to  purchafe  flour  (which  often  was  not  10  be  get 
in  the  interior  diitrifts),  and  who  could  not  have  eaten  the  bad 
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oat  meal  of  thefe  years,  without  a  mixture  of  barley,  or  bear 
meal.  Nay,  it  deferves  here  to  be  remarked,  that  in  1782  and 
1799,  the  crop  of  bear  or  big  was  in-  general  good  and  well 
>fecured,  or  harveded,  in  the  northern  counties  ;  while  the 
little  barley  raifeJ,  was  much  hurt  or  deftroyed  by  the 
froft ;  for  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  we  hav^e  not  climate  to  ripen 
barley  in  late  feafons.  It  was  bear-meal  alone,  that  favcd  the 
lives  of  our  people  in  17S2,  until  peafe  came  from  England, 
and  oats  from  the  Continent,  in  thefpring  and  fummer  of  the 
following  year.  The  difcour?ging,  iherefore,  the  raifing  of  this 
crop  cannot  fuil  of  being  attended  with  the  very  worll  eilccls  :  It 
not  only  checks.our  improvements  in  agriculturej  but  may  even- 
tually produce  afamine,  or  at  leaft  a  great  fcaicity  of  piovifions 
in  the  northern  counties. 

The  happinefs  of  mens  m"nds  deferves  fome  attention,  as  well 
as  the  fupport  of  their  bodies.  When  the  impofing  a  tax  pro- 
duces provincial  animofities,  or  revives  n-c^tional  jealourie?^ 
that  tax  ibould  be  either  modified,  or  inftantly  repealed- 
for  the  affcftions  of  a  free  people  are  always  of  more  value  than 
any  fmall  difference  in  'the  an';punt  of  a  particular  tax  can  be  to 
that  of  the  whole  annual  fupplies.  It  would  be  improper  here 
to  d^vvell  minutely  on  what  ought  to  be  dated  with  great  deli- 
cacy !  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  altogether  concealed, 
that  the  late  very  high  tax  on  Scotch  malt,  and  efpecJally  the 
alterations  inthe  proportion  of  the  duty  on  this,  compared  to 
Kngliih  malt,  and  the  feizing  and  carrying  oif  the  grain,  when 
iiot  entered,  have,  in  fome  cafes,  produced  an  alienation  of  mind 
among  the  people,  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  reprefenta- 
tives,  and  a  revival  of  ancient  national  refentmeiits,  which  the 
writer  of  this  paper  both  laments  and  condemns.  And  he  muit 
obfeive,  that  although  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  will  not  rcfufe 
to  act,  as  'chey  did  in  171 5,  yet  they  will  not  be  very  ac^ 
tive  in  carrying  this  unpopular  law  into  execution  ;  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  produce  of  this  tax  in  cities  or  large  towns, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  country  parts  of  Scotland,  to  liave  been 
produclive  of  nothing  but  of  fjfpicions,  difguils,  and  other  fen- 
timents,  which  no  friend  to  tl:e  general  mterell  of  the  empire 
would  chufe  to  encourao-e. 

o 

On  the  whole,  we  wonld  obferve,  the  cffefts  of  a  very 
l-.igh  tax  on  malt,  are,  that  it  is  injurious  to  improvements 
in  agriculture,  that  it  links  the  price  of  a  moil  valuable  article, 
the  raifing  of  which  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged,  as  we  depend 
very  much  upon  it  for  our  comfortable  provifion,  if  not  the  chief 
fuppoit  of  the  common  people  in  calamitous  feafons  ;  and  laflly, 
that  the  impofing  this  high  tax,  and  the  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  tlie  duties  on  Scotch  malt,  joined  to  the  feizing  and 
carrying  o5*  all  mrdt  that  is  not  regularly  entered,  tend  to  ex- 
cite 


cite  fentimcnts  of  dlfgult  among  the  people.  Enoiigl)  has  been 
faid  as  to  the  bad  efll'cls  of  a  high  tax  on  malt.  \Vc  come  now, 
in  the 

IVth  place,  to  olTer  fome  remarks  on  tlie  proportion  of  tax. 
that  fliould  be  eltabliflied  between  Englifh  and  Scotch  mall^ 
whether  from  barley,  or  from  bear  or  big. 

Here  we  would  firit  conlider  the  proportion  of  taxes  that  can 
be  properly  impofed  upon  rude  produce,  or  raw  materials,  of 
different  qualities. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  on  the  fubjecl  of  taxationythaii 
to  fuppofe  that  a  taxlhould  be  exat^ily  proportioned  to  theprices^ 
or  comparative  values  of  rude  produce,  or  raw  materials.  Tlie 
tax  fhould  always- be  confiderably  lefs  on  coarfe  rude  produce,  or 
raw  materials,  than  the  proportion  of  the  price  of  thefe,  to  that  of 
the  rude  produce  of  raw  materials  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  grea- 
ter expence  offeaor  land  carriage,  of  wareboufe  room,  and  labour, 
or  the  additional  fpace,  time,  and  trouble  employed  in  manufac- 
turing or  preparing  it  for  the  market,  muft  always  be  taken  into 
the  account  ;  and  when  thefe  things  are  correftly  ftated,  it  w^ilt- 
be  found  that  the  taxes  on  coarfe  rude  produce,  or  law  mate- 
rials, fliould  be  far  lefs  confiderable  than  the  mere  difference  of 
price  between  them  and  articles  of  a  fuperior  quality. 

Let  us  apply  thefe  remarks  to  the  cafe  of  Englifli  and  Scotch, 
barley,  and  of  bear  or  big.  It  is  faid  that  Scotch  barley  is,  at 
an  average,  to  Engliili  barley,  as  five  to  fix  ;  and  that  Scotch- 
bear  is  the  fame  as  four  to  lix,  or  as  two  to  three  ;  therefore 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  taxes  on  malt  made  from  all  thefe  diffe- 
rent qualities,  or  kinds  of  grain,  ihould  be  impofed  in  the  above- 
proportions.  .It  is  really  alfpnifliing,  that  any  man  of  good  fenfe^ 
and  efpecially  any  wife  legiflator,  fliould  reafon  in  this  man- 
ner :  For  although  we  lliould  grant  the  premifes,  the  conclu- 
fion  by  no  means  follows.  Is  the  carrisge  of  the  inferior  grain 
by  fea  and  land,  the  malt-barn,  the  grain-lofts  or  cellars,  the 
expence  of  the  porter  or  day-labourer,  of  the  maltiler,  of  the 
brewer,  and  his  additional  iervants,  who  are  employed  in  raafh- 
ing  and  brewing  the  inferior  grain;  in  fliort,.  is  every  fort  of  ex- 
pence,  accommodation,  time,  and  labour,  before  the  wort  is  put 
into'the  copper,  or  into  the  cooler,  to  be  coniidercd  as  of  no  va- 
lue ?  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  a  m?itfter's  annual  expence, 
including  tear  and  wear  of  machinery,  intereil  of  capita],  rent 
of  houfes,  and  the  money  price  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  to  be. 
6oocl.  a  year  ;  and  that  he  malts  only  Scotch  barley,  and  pays-. 
Jive-sixl/js  of  the  Englifli  malt-tax  ;  or  that  he  malts  only  Scotch 
bear,  and  pays  but  two-thirds  of  the  Englilh  duty..  Is  it  iicfc 
obvious,  that  by  not  employing  his  capital,  his  machinery,  a;id. 
his  different  houfes  and  fcrvaiits  upon  the  molt  vciluable  fpccics 
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of  grain,  he  lofes  icool.  a-year,  if  he  malts  only  Scotch  barley, 
or  200cl.  a-year,  if  he  malts  only  Scotch  bear  or  big ;  becaufe 
he  lofes  all  the  difference  of  labour,  inter^ft  of  capital,  rent  or  re- 
pairs of  houfes,  and  tear  and  wear  of  machinery  ;  or  would  have 
made  fo  much  more  profit,  if  he  had  malted  only  Englifh  bar- 
ley :  It  does  not  require  much  mathematic:il  knowledge,  far  lefs 
great  financial  abih'ties,  to  fee,  that  in  the  above  fuppofition,  the 
malt-tax  on  Scotch  barley  fhould  not  be  the  simple  fraction  of 
five-fixths,  but  the  compound  fraction^  five-iixths  of  five-iixths  ; 
and  that  the  tax  on  Scotch  bear  or  big  Ihould  not  be  two-thirds, 
but  two-thirds  of  two-thirds,  or  four-ninths  of  the  tax  that  can 
be  fairly  paid  on  E'lglilli  barley.  If  the  barley  of  the  South  of 
Scotland,  as  to  its  faccliarine  ftrength  and  power  of  producing  ale 
or  fpirits,  be  equal  only  to  live-fixrhs  of  the  real  value  of  Eng- 
lifti  barley,  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  above  two-thirds  of  the  du- 
ty on  Englifli  malt ;  and  if  the  bear  or  big  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land contain  only  two-thirds  of  the  extractive  matter  which  the 
fame  quantity  of  Englifli  barley  contains,  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
above  four-ninths  of  what  is  paid  for  malr  of  fo  much  fuperior 
quality.  The  fact  here  is,  that  the  bear  of  Aberdeenlliire,  at  a 
medium  of  30  years,  is  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  price,  and 
does  not  contain  fo  much  as  three-fifths  of  the  faccharine,  or  ex- 
tractive matter,  contained  in  Norfolk  barley,  and  ought  not  to 
pay  above  half  the  iLngliili  duty. 

Under  this  branch,  viz..  the  proportion  of  taxes  that  fhould  be 
impofed  refpeclively  on  Scotch  and  Engliili  barley,  and  alfo  on 
Scotch  bear  or  big,  we  would  next  enquire  into  the  danger  of 
innovating  or  altering  long  ellablilhed  rules  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  malt-duty  to  be  paid  in  England,  and  ia 
Scotland. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  as  already  mentioned,  a  violent  ferment 
was  occafioned  in  Scotland,  by  impofing  the  fame  malt-tax  on 
both  countries  ;  and  all  the  revenue  obtained  from  this  high  no- 
minal duty,  which  was  chiefly  obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  on  ac- 
count of  its  proportion  to  the  Englifli  duty,  did  not,  in  Scotland, 
defray  the  expence  of  collecting  it.  To  regain  the  affeftions  of 
the  Scots,  and  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  that  people,  as  well  as  to  obtain  fome  revenue  from 
Scotch  malt,  which  could  only  be  made  eftldive  by  a  moderate 
rax,  a  proportion  of  duty,  viz.  one  half  of  what  was  paid  for 
Knglilh  barley  was  fixed  upon  as  the  rate  of  taxation  on  malt 
made  in  Scotland,  with  the  confent  of  all  parties  ;  and  continued 
\;naltered  for  77  years.  During  that  period,  very  great  quan- 
tities of  Englifli  barley  and  malt-liquor  were  imported  into 
Scotland,  wlule  very  little  was  exported  from  the  lattei  coun- 
try into  England,  and  that  little,  chiefly  in  feafons  when  the 
iiarvelf  (which  happens  very  rarely)  was  favourable  in  Scot- 
land, 
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land,  but  unfavourable  in  England.  The  arojuments  for  efta- 
blifhing  nc-arly  80  years  ago  the  proportion  of  malt-duties  in  the 
two  couiitnes.  Hill  remain  in.  force  for  continuing  that  propor- 
tion. Phyfical  di (advantages  cannot  be  removed  bj  political  re- 
jTulations,  and  the  laws  of  climate  are  not  to  be  altered  by  human 
iegiflators.  Scotland  ftill  lies  between  the  55th  and  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  while  England  is  five  degrees  nearer  the  equator- 
Let  the  old  proportion  of  the  mak-tax  be  continued,  while  the 
climate  is  ftill  fo  northerly,  and  while  the  grain  is  fo  much  in- 
ferior in  point  of  quality,  ripening  unequally  near  the  mountains 
or  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  growing  on  a  poor  or  compara- 
tively cold  foil,  while  England  in  general  enjoys  a  happier  cli- 
mate, and  its  grain  is  much  fuperior,  from  its  being  raifed  in  a 
level  country,  under  a  warmer  fun,  on  a  richer  foil,  incumbent 
on  clialk  or  marie,   that  may  eafily  be  converted  into  manure. 

Independently  of  the  argument,  which  arises  from  77  years 
prescription,  of  the  proportion  of  malt-duty,  an  important  and 
happy  change  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  renders  it  more 
expedient  than  ever,  to  adhere  to  the  proportion  of  malt-tar 
that  was  established  in  1725,  from  a  liberal  construction  of  the 
Articles  o^  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

We  are  now  happily  united  to  Ireland,  and  we  ought  to 
make  allowances  for  che  climate  of  that  island,  and  the  abili- 
ties and  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  by  not  only  a.  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  x\rticies  of  Union  with  that  kingdom, 
but  hj  acting  up  to  the  spirit,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  letter  of  that 
treaty,  and  by  a  liberal  conduct  to  the  Irish  nation.  The  late 
Lord  Kilwiirden  (and  I  cannot  quote  a  better  authority)  intro- 
duced a  new^  code  of  criminal  laws  for  the  Irish  ;  and  justly 
observed,  that,  from  the  manners,  character,  circumstances, 
and  situation  of  that  people,  the  laws' of  England  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  improper  for  that  country.  If.  mora!  causes 
ajSect  the  penal  laivs  of  Ireland,  surely  physical  causes  are  still 
more  powerful  arguments  for  establishing  in  Britain  different 
proportions  of  taxes  on  articles  of  unequal  value.  And  if  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  established  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  interested,  it  should  not  have  been  al- 
tered after  77  years  experience  of  its  good  effects  ;  at  any 
rate,  not  without  very  strong  reasons,  and  vqtj  minute  in- 
vestigation. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  section,  concerning 
the  proportion  of  taxes  that  should  be  established  between 
Scorch  and  English  malt,  without  animadverting  on  a  propo- 
sal which  has  neen  made  to  tax  Enplish  barley  when  malted 
in  Scotland,  at  th^  highest  malt-duty,  and  to  charge  both 
^^cotch  bailey  and  ^..otcl]  bear  at  five-sevenths   of  this  duty. 

This 
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This  proposal  vras  made  at  a  meeting  of  freeholders  from  dif- 
ferent counties  in  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  April  last,  and 
makes  part  of  the  printed  resolutions. 

We  have  the  best   authority  for  saying,  that,    '    A  king- 
'  dom  divided    against    itself,  cannot    stand.'     The    Lowland 
farmer,  or  rather  proprietor,  according    to   the    spirit  of  the 
above  mentioned    resolutions,    wishes    to    tax    English    bar- 
lev,    if    malted   in    Scotland,    to   the    utmost   extent,     as    if 
it  had  been  malted   in   England.     By   this    means    he   hopes 
to  drive   English   barley,    the   price    of   Vvhich    has    already 
been    increased    by    the    expence    of   importation,     commis- 
sion,    &:c.     entirely    out     of    tlie     Scotch      market^     where, 
from  its  superior  quality,   it  has  a  constant  or  very  general  de- 
mand, and  has  always  fetched  a  higher  price  than  Scotch  bar- 
ley.     In  case,  however,  he  himself  should  lind  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  bear  in  the  northern  counties,  he  wishes  to  send  his 
barley  to  them,  and  to  obtain  their  whole  supply,  by  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  malt-tax  between  English   and  Scotch  barley. 
While    these    are   the  objects  of   the    interested   Lowlander, 
the    great   distillers    (who,    by  getting   a    principal    part    of 
tlie    spirit-duty    imposed   upon  the   contents    of  their    stills, 
have  now,    in   a  great   measure,    obtained   the  monopoly    of 
Scotch   spirits)  hope   to  be  able  to  purchase  the   bear  or  big 
of  the  northern   counties   at  a   low  rate,  for  mixing,  as  raw 
grain,  among  the  malted  barley  of  the  lowlands  ;  because  the 
bear  of  the  northern  counties   is    too  lean   a   grain  to  afford  to 
pay  the  high  malt-duties,  to  which  it  would  be  liable  if  malt- 
ed. By  this  means  both  the  farmer  and  the  distiller  in  the  Low- 
lands would  derive  great  advantages.     On  the  one  hand,  Eng- 
lish barley  would  be  kept  out  of  the  Scotch  market,  by  the 
expence  attending  importation,  and  by  paying  two-fifths  more 
of  malt-duty  than  Scotch  barley,  or  7d.   where  the  other  paid 
only  5d.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bear  or  big  of  the  northern 
or  highland  districts,   would   be  unable    to   pay  five-sevenths 
of  the   English   duty  ;    therefore,    the  Lowland  barley  only 
would  be  used  as  malt,  both  by  the  brewers,  and  by  the  great 
distillers  of  Scotland,  while  the  bear  or   big  of  the  north  was 
only  used,  as  raw  grain,  to  be  mixed  with  the  malt  of  barley, ' 
by  the  distiller,  and  bought  at  a  very  inferior  price.      Such  is 
the  union  of  interests  in  the  Lowlands  :     But   why   is   a  vile, 
selfish    spirit    to  be  cherished  in  the  breast  of  a  Scotsman  ? 
What  can  we  do  for  our  country,  if  selfish  passions,  and  local 
interests  arc  thus  to  iniluence,  not  merely  our  secret  actions, 
but  also  to  appear  in  our  public  resolutions  ?      When  we  come 
before  the  Legislature,  in   so   questionable  a  shape,  will  they 
regard  our  complaints  ?      Let  all  Scotland  unite  in  one  object, 
viz.   to  get  tlie  pro<)ovtion  of  taxes  continued  on  the  fcoting 

on 
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on  which  tiicf  stood  for  77  years.  We  Suall  tJieii  stand  or 
IciU  together.  But  if  we  divide  into  parties,  if  we  be  inthieiiced 
by  local  interests,  if  we  refuse  (as  this  meeting  did)  Lo  allow 
any  of  our  countrymen  to  state  facts  expressed  in  decent  * 
language,  because  it  is  not  for  our  interest  that  the  whole 
truth  should  be  known,  we  shall  then  become  a  parcel  of  de- 
spicable counties,  frittered  down,  and  rendered  contemptible, 
by  our  own  sellishness  ;  instead  of  bein:^  considered  as  a  whole 
kingdom,  commanding  respect  from  tlie  two  nations,  to  whom 
we  are  happily  united  in  one  empire,  and  general  legislature. 

If  English  barley,  however,  is  to  be  taxed,  when  imported 
into  Scotland,  Scotch  barley  should  be  subject  to  one  rate  of 
taxation,  and  bear  or  big  to  another.  This,  however,  was 
not  proposed  in  the  general  meetings  held  at  Edinburgh  last 
spring.  The  system  of  partition  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
hopeful  partitions  on  the  continent,  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  scheme  of  indemnities,  Viexving  the  matter  cool- 
ly and  impartially,  it  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  counties,  that  raise  and 
export  much  barley,  that  the  superabundant  barley  of  Eng- 
land should  lind  a  market  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  suj^ply 
itself  in  an  average  of  years  5  and  as  the  expence  of  carriage^ 
commission,  &.c.  is  considerable,  that  it  should  pay  no  higher 
malt-tax  than  what  is  paid  by  Scotch  grain.  It  is  also  for  the 
general  good,  that  the  superabundant  barley,  whether  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  should  have  free 
admission,  on  an  equal  tax,  into  the  northern  and  Highland 
districts,  provided  the  old  proportion  of  taxes  on  English  and 
Scotch  malt  is  continued. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  would  now,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  proportion  of  taxes  on  malt  from  English  and 
Scotch  barley,  and  from  Scotch  bear  or  big,  humbly  suggest 
a  fev/  hints  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  earnestly 
olTer  a  few  advices  to  the  people. 

Will  the  legislators  of  this  united  kingdom  be  pleased  to 
attend  to  what  is  submitted,  with  great  deference,  by  one  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country'-,  and  venerates  its  constitution  ? 

Our  happy  island,  in  the  course  of  last  century,  encreased 
greatly  in  opulence,  from  our  industry,  our  insular  situation, 
and  our  free  constitution.     But  luxary  is  the  attendant  of  na- 
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*  Francis  Farqubarson  of  Haughton,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
named  by  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  attended  the  meeting  of  land- 
holders at  Edinburgh  J  and  was  ahoseu  one  of  the  Committee  named 
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tional  wealth  ;  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  people  is  the 
beat  species  of  hixary  ;  aiid  vvheateii  liour  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally substltu:cd  in  the  room  of  meal,  which  was  made  from 
oats  or  barley.  About  60  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
midland  comities  of  JLngland,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  subsisted  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  on  meal 
made  from  barley,  and  from  bear  or  big.  In  the  calamitous 
season  of  1782,  the  lives  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  great  measure  preserved,  by  using  thio-  sp-i^cies  of 
meal.  And  in  1796  and  1797,  and  more  generally  in  1800 
and  1801,  the  people  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  iahabitant^  of  Scotland,  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  barley  and  hear  meal.  From  1697  to  iSoi, 
Great  Britain  exported  abov^  f^ighteen  millions  (exactly 
18,298,941)  quarters  of  barley  more  than  we  imported.  But, 
from  the  unfruitful  seasons  in  the  end  of  last  century,  we  im- 
ported, in  nine  years,,  from  1792  to  i8oiy  nearly  eight  hun- 
dre<l  thousand  (exactly  763,868)  quarters  of  barley  more  than 
we  exported.  Yet.,  in  the  first  year  of  plenty  after  tlie  two  last 
calamitous  seasons,,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  malt,  which,  no 
doubt,  tended  to  discourage  the  raising  of  barley  ;  andj.  at  the 
same  time,  the  proportions  of  taxation  between  Scotch  and 
jinglish  malt,  which  had  subsisted  for  77  years,  were  altered 
suddenly,  and  without  proper  investigation.  Not  long  after, 
viz.  next  Session  of  Parliament,  when  there  was  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction vv^ith  this  tfix,  aiidin  one  part  of  the  island  applica- 
tions from  all  the  people  to  restore  the  former  ratio  of  taxa- 
tion, another  great  addition  v\'as  m^de  to  the  tax,;  without  the 
ibrmer  proportions  of  malt-duty  being  re-established  in  North 
Britain.  But  it  was  declared  that  the  inferiority  of  Scotch 
grain,,  and  the  conseqirent  inability  of  the  people,  to  pay  the 
newly  established  proportions  of  malt-duty  should  be  fully  in- 
vestigated j  and  ample  redress  was  promised,  if  this  new  ra- 
tio of  taxation  was  found  to-  be  unjust.  In  that  declaration 
and' promL-^e-,.  there  is  the  fullest  confidence.  It  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  your  good  sense,  whether  taxing  malt  at  so  high  a 
proportion  of  its  price,  be  prudent^  even  in  the  happier  cli- 
i^iate  and  situation  of  England  ;  when  you  consider  that  it  is 

only 

by  them  j  and  bifing  the  only  member  from  that  part  of  the  country 
of  which  the  produce  is  bear  or  big,  he  proposed  to  .state  the  question 
of  its  iiiteriority  to  barley,  in  a  secondary  memorial,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly drtw  up.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  ?oulli,  agreed  to  receive 
li;is  memorial  at  firTt,  but  they  afterwards  retracted  that  concession, 
and  published  their  own  memorial  wnd  resulutinus,  without  regarding 
CLt:  int-eresti  of  the  liortliera  courities,  and  upland  dii.tritt>. 
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only   a  few  years   since  we  imported  very  large   quantities  o£ 
barley, — that  the  barley  and   bear  crops  are  of  so  j^reat  conse- 
quence to  an  improved  agriculture,  as  well    as    our  chief  reli- 
ance in   a   calamitous  season, — and   that  we  were  very  lately- 
obliged  to  offer  high  bouuties,  and  to  hold  out  high  indemnify- 
ing security,  to   encourage  importation.     As    the  vScotch  bar- 
ley, and  still  more  the  Scotch  bear  or  big,  is  so  m.uch  inferior 
to  the  barley  of  England,  e\-en  in   a  good  season,  as   there   is 
still  a  greater  disproportion  between  these   in  unlruitful   sea- 
:50ns  and  late  harvests,  when,  from  the  inequality  of  its   size, 
and  ripening  of  the  grain,   Scotcli  barley  malts  unequally,   and 
often  a  third  part  of  the  Scotch  bear  is  carried  away  with  the 
chaff,  or  skimmed   off  in   the  malt-steep  or  cistern  ;  and  far- 
ther, as  an  established  proportion  between  the  taxes  on  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  malt  had  continued  so  long,  it  is  a'so  submit- 
ted to  you,  whether  the  new  proportions   of  taxation,  which 
were  introduced  without   a  previous    enquiry,  sliould   not   be- 
laid aside,  and  the    old  proportion,  which  has   not  only  pre- 
scription, but  reason,  truth,  and  laws   of  climate,  to  support 
it,  should  not  be  restored.     Let  not  the  patrons  of  the   agri- 
culture of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  English  county,  fi'drti  pro- 
vincial attachnients,  or  local  interests,  (or  rather  from  a  false 
view  of  these  interests,  or  ill  Founded  prejudices),  wish  to  check, 
far  less  to  injure  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  England 
and  Norfolk,  it  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  are  r.ow  united 
by  the  closest  of  ties, — a  national  Union  of  Legislature  and  of 
Crovernment.     Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  hot   too   bold  I      Let  no 
rash  man  attempt  to  oppose  the  general  good  of  the   empire. 
Let   the  old  established   proportions  of  taxation  be  restored  ; 
let  the  ties  of  affection  only  be  increased  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  this  united  kingdom.   \V -.atever  may  liave  happeried 
above  po  years  ago,  when  national  jealousies  had  not  subsided, 
and  when  party  dis^putes  run  very  high,  it   cannot   be    sup- 
posed  that   the   Imperial  Parliament  will  now,  after  mature 
enquiry,  lay  any  burdens  on  the  people,  but  for  the.  good  of 
the  whole,  and  with  due  regaj'd  to  the  circumstances  and  abi- 
lities of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  admonish  you,  my  countrymen, 
to  lay  aside  your  unjust  suspicions,  your  local  attachments, 
and  little  animosities.  Let  me  also  request  you  to  assert  no- 
thing but  ^vhat  is  true,  to  a^k  nothing  but  what  is  right  ;  to 
have  confidence  in  your  representatives,  to  submit  dutifully 
to  the  laws,  and  to  pay  clieerfully  those  taxes  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  our  free  and  happy  constitution.  Where 
you  consider  yourselres  injured,  rcpre:.ent  with  due  respci  c 
the  hardships  under  which  \ou  lie-,  from  a  very  high  tax,  or 
from  a  late  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  vour  taxes,  compu- 
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red  with  the  sister  kingdom  ;  but  do  not  propose  that  the  pro- 
duce of  England  should  be  kept  out  of  your  country,  by  a  high 
malt-tax,  under  pretence  of  protecting  your  own  agriculture. 
Remember,  that  the  barley  of  England  has  often  supplied  yon 
not  only  with  drink,  but  with  food,  when  made  into  meal,  in 
calamitous  seasons  ;  and  while  you  wish  well  to  an  improved 
agriculture,  let  it  be  to  the  agriculture  of  the  united  kingdom. 
If  you  behave  with  becoming  respect  ;  if  ye  speak  truth,  and 
act  with  liberality,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  your  legislators  will 
grant  you  redress.  Eut  prepare,  in  a  less  oppressive  way,  to 
show  your  loyalty  to  your  Sovereign,  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependency of  the  empire,  by  paying  cheerfully  those  taxes 
which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  one  thing  to  pay  a  high  tnx,  imposed  by  your  re- 
presentatives, as  the  price,  the  evidence,  and  the  support  of 
your  liberty, — and  another,  to  pay  successive  and  arbitrary 
contributions,  imposed  by  a  rapacious  enemy,  as  the  evidence, 
the  support,  and  the  tribute  of  slavery.  This  is  the  conscien- 
tious opinion  of 

Geo.  Skene  Keith. 
Manse  of  Keith  Hallf  Dec,  7.  1803. 


APPENDIX. 

Account  of  a  series  of  Experi?nents  made  in  Distillation,  in 
June  ^803,  ///  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  Values 
of  English  and  Scotch  Barley,  and  of  Bear,    or  Big. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that,  in  spring 
1799,  ^^  the  desire  of  the  Scotch  Distillery  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  writer  of  this  Paper  conducted  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  distillation,  from  malt,  raw  grain,  po- 
tatoes, and  carrots.  Owing  to  the  uncommon  inclemency  of 
that  season,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  effect  a  complete  fer- 
mentation, even  where  the  malt  was  pretty  good,  and  impos- 
sible completely  to  attenuate  the  wash  of  malt  that  was  made 
from  weak  bear.  He  discovered,  at  that  time,  that  the  using 
2.  proportion  of  roots,  mixed  with  the  wash,  was  very  favour- 
able for  promoting  the  fermentation  and  attenuation.  In  a  se- 
cond set  of  experiments,  made  in  1^802,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  he  distilled  a  great  variety  of 
roots,  and  marked  their  diflerent  powers  in  promoting  the  at- 
tenuation of  wash  ;  and  also  their  comparative  quantities  of 
extractive  matter,  and  the  qualities  of  their  essential  or  fla- 
vouring oils.  In  conductnig  these  experiments,  he  discovered 
a  mode  of  effecting  a  complete  fermentartion,  or  attenuating  the. 

wash 
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wash  to  O,  as  marked  by  tlie  saccharometer,  by  mixing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  a  very  common  root,  prepared  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  among  tlie  wai>h,  or  fermented  worts,  in  a  particu- 
lar stanc  of  the  fermentation. 

This  year,  1803,  he  repeated  his  experiments  upon  several 
kinds  of  roots  ;  and  having  transmitted  the  substance  of  the; 
above  paper,  concerning  the  malt-tax,  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
li..ment,  in  order  to  verify  his  reasoning  on  the  comparative 
values  of  Kngiisli  and  Scotch  barley,  and  also  of  Scotch  bear 
or  big,  he  entered  upon  another  series  of  experiments  in  dis- 
tillation. 

With  this  view,  he  first  malted  12  bushels  of  the  weakest 
bear,  weighing  only  36  pounds  per  bushel,  or  12^^  stones  per 
Linlithgow  boll.      This  bear  was  produced  on  his  own  glebe, 
(parsonage  lands),  on   a  field  which  was  in  very  high  order, 
and   (on  that  account)  had   suffered  much  from   the   stormy 
weather  in  tlie  middle  of  May,  and  from  the  very  severe  frost 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1802,  which  checked  its   growth, 
and  rendered  the  grain  of  a  lighter  quality,  and  much  smaller 
size  than  it  would   otherwise  have  been  ;  but   did  not   in  the 
least  degree  injure  the  germ,  or  hurt  its  powers  of  vegetation  ; 
for  it  made  good  seed,  and  malted  perfectly  well,  though  the 
malt  was  weak.     He  selected  this  kind  as  a  proper  specimen 
of  what  Scotch  bear  or  big  is  in  late  seasons,  and  had  it  malted 
under  his  own  eye.     He  next  malted  a  quarter,  or  eight  bush- 
els of  bear,  also  the  produce  of  his  glebe,  which  was  of  a  mid- 
dling quality,  weighing  nearly  14^  stones  per  boll.     He  se- 
lected this  quality  of  grain,  because  it  was  of  the  precise  weight 
of  middling  beur  (42  pounds  per  bushel),  by  the  corn  act  of 
1791. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  get  the  best  bear  that  Aberdeen- 
shire produced  last  season,  he  applied  to  Messrs  Black  and 
Company,  brewers  in  Gilcomston,  by  Aberdeen,  and  he  ob- 
tained six  bushels  of  uncommonly  line  malt,  made  by  their 
maltster,  Thomas  Pickman,  an  Englishman,  from  bear  which 
weighed  i\G  pounds  per  bushel.  The  malt  had  come  out,  in  the 
process  of  malting,  only  4  per  cent,  and  the  bushel  of  dried 
malt  weighed  40  pounds,  8  ctmces. 

From  the  sane  gentleman  he  also  obtained  six  bushels  of 
m?k,  from  Scotch  barley,  which  had  come  out  14  per  cent, 
in  the  process  of  malting,  rather  too  much  for  the  purpose  of 
distillation.  The  six  bushels  weighed  225  pounds  of  dried 
malt,  or  37^  pounds  per  bushel;  and  the  barley  weighed  48 
pounds,  wl-en  unmalted,  or  2  pounds  more  than  the  best 
bisar  weighed,  per  bushel. 

Lastly f  He  procured  from  Messrs  Black  and  Company,  first, 
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SIX  bushels,  and  then  three  bushels,  of  very  good  malt,  made 
from  English  barlej,  that  weighed  51  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
first  six  bushels  were  ground  on  a  steel  mill  in  the  country, 
and  weighed,  before  being  ground,  25 7 f  poiinds  averdupois,  or 
42  pounds,  14'^-  ounces  per  bushel.  The  next  three  bushels, 
or  iiS.j  pounds  of  ground  malt,  were  made  from  the  same  bar- 
ley, and  at  the  same  time  ;  but  Messrs  Black  and  Company 
were  so  obliging  as  to  grind  them  on  their  o\mi  mil],  whi^.'i 
was  a  great  advantage.  A  quantity  of  the  wash  extracted 
from  the  first  six  bushels,  overflowed  the  fermentitig  tun, 
when  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  few- 
hours  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  with 
other  three  bushels  of  this  excellent  malr,  ground  in  the  best 
manner.  This  malt  had  come  out  9  per  cent,  in  the  process 
of  maltin-g. 

He  shall  now  state  tlic  results  of  tlicse  experiments,  both  as 
to  the  quantity  of  spirits  contained  in  the  boll  of  grain  (in  the 
two  first  cases),  and  in  that  contained  in  the  boll  of  barley  or 
bear,  in  the  four  last  experiments.  For,  without  stating  in 
these  cases,  both  the  quantity  produced  from  the  boll  of  malr, 
and  what  m.ust  also  have  been  produced  from  the  boll  of  grain, 
the  comparative  values  of  all  these  different  kinds,  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained. 

1st,  The  12  bushels  of  weak  bear,  that  weighed  36  pounds 
per  bushel,  produced  exactly  124-  English  wine  gallons  of  proof 
spirits.  This  is  6-^-  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  or  ^-'^  gallons  of  spi- 
rits, I  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof,  from  the  boll  of  6 bushels. 
2dly,  The  middling  bear  produced  11^  gallons  of  proof  spi- 
rits, from  the  quarter,  or  8/^  gallons,  from  the  boll,  i  to  10 
above  proof. 

3dly,  The  malt  from  the  best  bear  produced  127%  gallons, 
from  the  six  bushels  of  malt.  This  is  123  gallons  of  proof 
spirits,  from  the  boll  of  bear,  or  114  gallons,  i  to  ro  over 
proof.  It  is  here  a  very  curious  fact,  that  a  bushel  of  bear  or 
big,  weighing  46  pounds,  should  produce  almost  exactly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  ot  spirits,  that  weighed  only  ^6  pounds. 

4thly,  The  six  bushels  of  malt  from  Scotch  barley,  pro- 
duced 1 3  y  gallons  of  proof  spirits  ;  and,  after  allowing  for 
what  it  had  come  out  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  produce 
from  the  six  bushels  of  Scotch  barley,  is  ij^^^  gallons  of  proof 
spirits,  or  exactly  14  gallons  of  spirits,  1  to  lO  over  proof. 
The  superiority  of  mait  made  from  Scotch  barley,  is  here  ve- 
ry evident  ;  for  225  pounds  of  this  malt,  though  it  had  come 
out  a  little  too  much  in  the  process  of  malting,  jnelded  above 
a  ^  allon  of  more  spirits  than  had  been  obtained  from  243  pounds 
of  malt  made  from  tb.e  bust  bear.  But  the  progressive  in- 
crease 
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crease  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  was  still  more  conspicuous  in 
:the  English  barlej'-. 

jthly,  The  lirst  quantity,  viz.  six  bushels  of  malt  from 
'this  barley,  yielded  14';  gallons  of  spirits,  i  to  10  abc»ve 
proof,  or  15]- gallons  of  proof  spirits;  and,  as  the  malt  had 
;Come  out  9  per  cent,  in  tiie  process  of  malting,  the  six 
bushels  of  barley  would  also  have  produced  very  nearly  1  5I- 
gallons  of  spirits,  i  to  10  above  proof.  But,  as  above  men- 
tioned, a  few  gallons  of  the , wash  wei'e  lost  in  oreriSowing, 
through  the  inattention  of  a  servant,  and  the  malt  was  ground 
only  on  a  s^.eel  mill  :   'Iherefore  the  oxperimeut  was  repeated. 

6thly,  The  second  quantit3^  of  English  malt,  viz.  three 
•bushels,  was  brewed  vv^ith  the  utmost  care,  and  was  much  di- 
luted, and  particularly  attended  to  in  tlie  whole  process,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  much  spirits  could  be  produced  from 
half  a  boll  of  good  English. barley,  properly  malted,  brewed, 
dililted,  fermented,  and  distilled.  The  produce  was  S^  gal- 
lons, or  19  Scotch  pints,  i  to  10  above  proof.  As  this  quan- 
tity was  more  than  th^s  writer  had  ever  seen,  or  even  heard 
of,  as  being  obtained  in  Eritain  from  this  VM;ight  or  measure 
;.r>f  malt,  (he  has  heard  of  as  much  on  the  continent,  when  great 
dilution  was  used),  he  measured  the  spirits  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses,  lirst  by  the  English  gallon^  and  next  by  the 
Scotch  pint, 

[t  is  oniy.necessary  here  to  slate,  as  cnexause  of  the  great 
quantity  of  spirits  produced,  that  he  mixed,  in  a  particular 
stage,  one  bushel  of  a  very  common  root,  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  with  the  wash  of  every  12  bushels  of  malt, 
(except  in  .the  la:;t  case,  where  he  had  only  one-sixth  of  a 
bushel  of  that  root  remaining,  to  mix  with  tbe  w^ash  extract- 
ed from  three  bushels),  and  that,  in  every  case,  hiG  wash  was 
attenuated  to  O,  or  completely  fermented,  and  -rendered  as 
light  as  water,  before  it  was  put  into  the  still.  And  he  has 
FxO  doubt  that,  if , the  wi^shvvvere  much  diluted,  and  attenu- 
ated properly,  by  a  small  mixture  of  .the  above  root,  or  of 
any  other  root  whose  fermentative  life  is  shorter  than  that  of 
the  wash  into  which  it  it;  put,  a  much  greater. quantity  of  spi- 
.rits  would  be  generally  obtained  ;  perhaps  ^  more  than  is  u- 
sually  obtained  from, the  quarter  of  grain,  by  most  of  the  dis- 
tillers in  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  short  comparative  view  of  the  q.uantitv 
of  spirits  I  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof,  obtained  from  the 
epecified  quantities  of  bear,  in  tlie  two  first  cases  ;  and  in  the 
four  last,  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  actually  obtained  from  the 
malt,  and  what  would  have  been  obtained  from  the  boll  of  the 
grain,  allowing. for  the  increase  of  Bieasurc  in  the  process  of 
♦naltirg  : 
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1.  Bear  of  361b.  per  bushel  ;   the  malt  of  6  bushels,  yieldecj 

5.7  gallons. 

2.  Bear  of  421b.  per  bushel,  or  middling  bear,  ditto  yielded 

8.1  gallons. 

3.  Best  bear  of  461b.  malt,  yielded  11  jgallons  ;  bear,  at  this 

rate,   11.66  gallons. 

4.  Scotch  barley  of  48  lb.  malt,  yielded  12.3  gallons  ;  barley, 

at  this  rate,  14.  gallons. 

5.  English  barley  of  51  lb.  malt,  yielded  14'  gallons  ;  barley, 

at  this  rate,   15.75  gallons. 

6.  Ditto,  three  bushels  of  malt  yielded  8,}  gallons  \  a  boll  of 

barley  would  yield  i8.66  gallons. 

N.  B.  Experiment,  No.  5,  lost  a  quantity  of  the  wash,  by 
overflowing,  and  the  malt  was  ground  only  on  a  steel  mill, 
and  not  so  much  diluted  as  the  6th  or  last  experiment. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears  that  weak  Scotch 
bear  is  to  good  Englisli  barley  very  nearly  as  i  to  3,  or  at 
the  utmost  as  2  to  5,  from  the  medium  of  the  two  last  expe- 
riments ;  that  middling  bear  or  big  is  to  English  barley  as  1 
to  2,  or  at  the  utmost  as  3  to  5  ;  that  the  best  bear  or  big  is 
10  the  same  as  2  to  3  very  nearly  ;  and  that  Scotch  barley  is 
to  English  barley  w^eigliing  3  pounds  more  per  busliel,  a^ 
3  to  4. 

If  no  other  attenuator  than  yeast  had  been  applied,  the  su- 
periority of  English  barley  over  all  the  other  species  of  grain 
would  have  been  still  greater.  But,  as  the  writer  of  this  paper 
had  discovered  a  mode  of  completely  attenuating  t]ic  wash  ex- 
tracted from  even  the  weakest  grain,  he  thought  it  but  fair 
and  candid  to  treat  them  all  in  tlic  same  manner  by  mixinq-  a 
proportion  of  roots  as  above  mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  root,  to  every  12  of  grain,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  this  gave  a  small  advantage  to  the  grain  which  was  in- 
ferior in  point  of  quality. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  no  more  than  justice,  to  restore 
the  former  proportions  of  taxation  that  subsisted  so  long  be- 
tween English  and  Scotch  malt.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bv^ar  or  big  of  the  northern  counties,  could  not  afforci 
to  pay  half  the  tax  imposed  upon  English  malt  in  many  lale 
seasons,  and  that  when  any  officer  of  the  Excise,  particularly, 
when  a  superior  olliccr  or  supervisor,  who  was -a  native  of  the. 
south  of  Scotland,  came  to  a  district  or  division  in  this  county, 
he  always  charged  the  malt  tax  very  reasonably  in  the  country 
districts,  on  accoi^nt  of  the  g»-eat  inferiority  of  the  grain.    The 
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writer  of  this  paper  can  r.ppeal  to  all  the  collectors,  supervi- 
sors, or  surveyors,  belonging  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  bear 
■witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  and  he  wislics  that 
Scotland  should  paj-  a  luir  and  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
public  taxes,  but  no  more  than  tiiis  proportion. 

P.  S.  Since  this  Paper  went  t(^  the  Press,  the  Writer  of  it 
has  been  informed  that  a  Series  of  Experiments  arc  just  now 
carrying  on  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  English  and  Scotch  barlej,  and  of  bear  or  big. 
From  the  character  of  the  able  chemists,  to  whom  tlie  con- 
ducting of  tliese  experiments  has  been  comniitted  by  the 
Higliland  Society,  a  fair  and  full  comparison  is  to  be  expected, 
of  what  different  kinds  of  grain  are  submitted  to  trial.  But 
the  Writer  of  this  Pajier  must  observe,  that,  from  the  un- 
commonly dry  season,  and  early  harvest  in  1803,  all  Scotch 
grain,  whether  barley  or  bear,  will  be  at  least  15  percent, 
better  than  its  average  value  ;  and  that  all  the  inferior  grain 
')f  1802  has-been  made  into  meal,  or  given  to  black  cattle  or 
horsci-,  being  really  cheaper  than  oats  ;  and  only  the  best  bear 
of  1 802  now  remains  unmalted,  or  unground.  So  that  the  trial 
will  be  ujifavourable  to  Scotch  barley,  and  still  more  to  bear 
or  big.  G.  S.  K. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

On    the  Hushandry   of  Ayrshire, 

The  Count}^  of  Ayr  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  v.'ithin 
a  mile  of  Cairn  at  Lochryan  to  Kelly-bridge,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Greenock  ;  a  fpace  of  about  64  miles  in  length,  and 
whicli  is  in  many  places  confiderably  above  20  miles  in  breadth, 
forming  a  beautiful  femicircle  along  tlie  fhores  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  It  is  divided  into  three  didrii^s,  Carrick  on  the  foulh, 
Kyle  in  tlie  middle,  and  Cunningham  on  the  north  ;  and  is  upon 
th.e  whole  a  rich  fertile  country  ;  there  are  few  more  fo,  perhaps, 

in  Scotland  of  the  fame  extent The   whole  of  this   extenfive 

land  may  be  faid  to  be  a  tillage  coujitry,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  parifhes  in  Kyle  ;  rather  more  than  the  half  of  Carrick, 
and  fome  of  the  Skirts  of  Cunningham,  along  the  w^'edern  verge  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  thele  three  diftrifts  the  foil  varies 
confiderably  in  its  quality,  nature  points  them  out  as  requiring 
a  dil>crent  management. 

Tlie  diilricl  of  Cunningham,  which  is  feparated  from  Kyle  by 
the  river  Irvine,  and  is  generally  conlidered  as  the  richefl  of  the 
three,  is  almoil  one  widely  extended  plain  of  good  land,  where, 
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'■tbougli  there  is  no  doubt  a  confidcrable  mixture  of  clay,  yet 
A\'hat  is  called  loam  niDre  geuerally  prevails  ;  at  lead  more  fo 
than  in  Kyle,  whicli  is  pdmoll  univerlally  a  IhlT  clay  ;  and  in 
l)oth,  the  foil  lies  upon  a  bed  of  till,  of  many  fathoms  depth, 
;totaUy  impenetrable  by  water.  'In  Carrick,  (which  is  feparated 
from  Kyle  by  the  river  ;Doon,)  the  foil  in  j^eneral  is  more  of  a 
Fight  and  free  nature,  v/hat  is  ufualiy  called  a  hazel  mould,  lying 
upon  a  rock  or  gravel  bottom.  The  two 'iirll  feem  more  adapt- 
ed for  frequent  aration,  producing  weightier  crops  of  grain; 
^the  latter  for  cattle  pafture. 

Throughout  this  whole  county,  much,  no  doubt,  has  already 
l)een  done  iti  the  way  of^improvement,  -but  mudh  yet  remains  to 
i>e  done,  tolbring  it  to  that  itatc  of  perfe.3:ion  cf  which  it  is  evi- 
dently iufccptible. 

Before  givinj^  nn  account  of  the  (late  of  agriculture  in 
this  county,  endmg  with  the  year  1 803,  I  have  a  great  in- 
-<:lination  to  give  you  a'lbort  Iketch  of  the  hiitory  and  progrefs  of 
agriculture  therein.  Thehiilory  of  improvement  in  every  county 
in  Scotland,  ;Che  means  ^by  which  it  has  been  aGcompliibed,  tlie 
inoli  approved  fpraiftice,  with  regard  to  tillage,  manure,  rotation 
•of  crops,  &c.  with  the  general  and  particular  effecls  of  all  thofe 
upon  fociety,  and  uport  proprietors  and  tenants,  thefe  are  highly 
■defirable,  not  only  as  matters  cf  curiofity,  but  as  lubje^ls  of  ufe- 
ful  fpeculation,  tpbe  treated  of  in  your  Magazine,  and  conducing 
«o  ftili  greater  improvement  than  has  yet  any  Where ^een  attain- 
ed. This  vieW;of  the  subjeft  is  of  fiich  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, that  it  requires  a  founder  head  and  »nore  experience  than  1 
profef?,  to  treat  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  having  been  accullom- 
■td  to  ol>fcrve  the  Itate  of  this  county  at  leaft  for  4c  years  pafl, 
tmd  poifeiTmgXome  knowledge  of  tlie  principal  i?.f\.s  which  led  to  its 
prelent  flatc;  I  ihall  as  briefly  as  J  can,  give  you  tlie  hillory  of 
Agriculture  during, that  period  ;  and  then  fuggeil  a  few  things 
•.which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  to  itc  future  melioratiQu. 

About  40  or  43  years  ago,  there  was  little  improvement  in 
"thisfcounty  of  any  JJnd.  The  land  indeed  was  ploughed,  in  or- 
der to  '.raife  food  for  man  and  bealt,  but  that  was  nearlj'  all  that 
was  done.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  not  an  in- 
clofure  to  te  feen,  except  immediately  round  gentlemens  honfes. 
The  half  (larved  cattle  were  herded  through  the  day, and  inclofed  in 
folds  or  houfes  at  night,  till  the  crop  was  lifted,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  The  old  baroarous  cull om  of 
out-field  and  in-field  -was  univerfal :  The  produce  was  fcanty  ; 
the  rent  trifling,  and  the  capital  of  agriculturifts  next  to  nothing. 
Land  which  now  fcts  from  2  to  3  pounds  an  acre  was  then 
diought  ridiculoully  extravagant  at  7s.  and  7s.  6d.    And,  to  add 

to 
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to  this  flate  of  mifery,  there  was  fcarce  a  road  in  tlic  wliole 
county  where  one  could  Ihike  a  trot  in  the  middle  of  Jane  ;  of 
courfe  few  or  no  carts  or  waggons  could  be  ufcd.  I  well  re-. 
member,  that  in  travelling  on  horfeback,  in  the  beginning  of  t!ie. 
year  1761,  with  a  certain  Rev.  Gentleman,  we  came  to  a  bit  of 
ground  that  was  a  little  more  lx)llow  than  tlie  furrounding  fnr- 
fa.ce,  and  where  a  little  water  mull  run  after  a  fliower,  but 
which  was  then  as  hard  as  the  heat  of  the  fan  can  render  Itii?  clyy  ; 
he  luddenlv  alighted,  and  v. hen  I  enquired,  witli  furprlfe,  what 
was  the  matter,  he  replied,  '*  This  was  a  bad  Itep  in  winter." 
This  fo  naturally  fuggelted  the  well  known  flory  of  Kirkwood 
and  his  man,  that  I  could  not  help  being  much  amufed  ;  I  men- 
tion it  only  to  fhow  the  ftate  of  the  roads  within  the  count}'-  fit 
that  time.  In  iliorr,  there  was  next  to  no  capital,  no  inclofures, 
no  regular  or  fixed  plan  of  cultivation ;  the  produce  of  land  was 
only  trifling,  compared  to  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  roads  were 
barely  pallable.  I  cannot  better  defcribe  the  llste  of  the  country 
than  in  the  words  of  the  late  worthy  Mr  Robertfon,  one  of  the 
minirters  of  Kilmarnock,  in  his  Itatiltical  acci-)unt  of  the  countrv 
part  of  that  parilh,  and  which,  with  a  very  little  variation,  will 
apply  to  the  whole  county  of  Ayr  at  that  time.      *  About  3  c  or 

*  40  years  ago,  no  inclofures  were  to  be  feen,  except,  perhaps  one 

*  or  two  about  a  gentleman's  feat,  in  all  the  wide  extended  and 

*  beautiful  plain  of  Cunningham.      Hence,   at  the  end  of  harved, 
^  when  the  crop  was  carried  from  the  fields  into  the  barn-yard,  the 

*  whole  county  had  the  appearance  of  a  wild  and  dreary  ccmmon, 

*  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen,  but  here  and  there,  a   poor,  bare, 

*  and  homely  hut,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  were  lodged. 

*  The  cattle  too  were  then  allowed  to  wander  about  at  pleafure 

*  through  all  the  neighbouring  fields,  till  the  grafs  began  to  rife  ia 

*  the  fpring,  and  miferably  poached  all  the  arable   ground,  now 

*  faturated  with  the  water  that  lay   on  the  farface.      To  fuch   h 

*  degree  was  this  mifchief  done,  bv  the  ranoing  of  the  cattle  in 

*  fearch  of  food,  when  none  was  to  be  found,  that,  in  many  pla- 

*  ces,  it  deftroyed  all  profpecl:  of  any  crop,  worth    the  labour  oi 

*  the  hu{l3andman,  for  the  enfuing  year:  and  in  feme  inftances,  for 

*  many  years  to  come.' 

In  fuch  a  Hate  as  this,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  a  county  fo  ca- 
pable of  improvement  as  that  of  Ayr,  where  the  means  can  be 
eafily  attained,  that  fome  enlightened  and  fuperior  gcniufes  ap- 
peared, poffelfed  of  fufficient  ikill  and  influence,  to  direft  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  The  county  of  Ayr  contains  within  itfelf  coal 
and  lime  in  abundance  in  almoft  every  corner.  Befidcs  these 
natural  advantages,  a  banking  company  was  ereded  at  Ayr, 
which  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Douglas  and 
Heron  Bank,   now  gone   into  oblivion.     The   latter,   however 
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ruinous  it  ultimately  proved  to  many  individuals,  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  county  at  large  ;  for,  fiom  the  eafe 
?.nd  readinefs  with  which  it  furnifhed  credit  to  almoft  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  people,  it  enabled  both  landlords  and  tenants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  lituutions  in  u  manner  whicli  they  could  not 
otherwife  have  done.  They  procured  money  from  the  bank,  and 
laid  it  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  county  with  the  utmoft 
eagernefs  and  liberality.  Every  one  feemed  to  be  roufed  into 
new  life  ;  entered  the  lifts  with  the  utmofl  keennefs,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  honour  and  prolit.  I 
forbear  to  mention  the  names  of  nrtany  who  took  the  lead  in  this 
noble  caufe,  lell  I  iliould  do  injuilice  to  others  equally  defer ving. 
Only  as  Col.  FuUarton,  in  his  agricultural  furvey  of  Ayrfhire, 
has  mentioned  one  venerable  gentleman,  (who  4S  ftill  alive,)  to 
whom  the  county  is  fmgularly  indebted  for  its  improvements, 
neither  he  nor  the  other  refpertable  gentlemen  of  the  county  can 
take  umbrage  that  I  follow  fuch  good  authority  as  that  of  CoL 
Fullarton. 

Mr  Fairly  of  Fairly,  poffelTed  a  confiderable  property  of  his 
own,  and  was  befides  CommilTioner  over  the  exteniive  and  fer- 
tile domains  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  1  quote  the  Colonel's  ac- 
count from  memory,  and,  if  1  rightly  remember,  the  method  IVIr 
Fairly  adopted,  was  this  :  He  took  the  whole  of  his  property  into 
his  own  polfedion  as  loon  as  the  tacks  expired,  inclofed,  fubdi- 
vided,  and  limed  it  at  pleafure  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  accam- 
pliflied  thefe  things,  fet  new  leafes  of  it  under  reftn(Ftive  plans  ot' 
cropping  and  management^  And  having  the  like  power  of  di- 
rection and  controLil  over  the  ejlate  of  Eglinion,  he  prefcribed 
the  fame  plan  of  cropping  and  management  in  every  new  leafe. 
His  fyllem  was  elteemed  lo  judicious,  that  it  was  readil\' 
and  rapidly  follov«/ed  by  almoft  every  other  proprietor  in  ihe 
county. 

Though  reftriclive  claufes  in  leafes,  which  fetter  the  hands  of 
tenants,  and  prevent  them  from  cultivating  the  ground  to  the 
bell  advantage,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated  in  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  flage  of  agriculture,  yet,  when  tenants  are  igno- 
rant, and  comparatively  poor,  it  is  problematical,  if  it  is  not  wile 
and  prudent  both  for  proprietors  and  tenants,  to  bind  them  down 
for  a  time,  to  follow  a  certain  plan.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  fel- 
lirnnefs,  and  flraitened  circumftances  are  formidable  antagonills  to 
encounter.  However  this  may  be,  the  cultom  adopted  was  a 
19  years  leafe,  confining  the  tenant  to  three  crops  after  liming, 
v/ithout  faying  what  tliefe  crops  ihould  be,  and  the  land  to  remain 
fix  years  in  grafs  before  it  was  broke  up  again  ;  fo  that  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  a  19  years  tack,  a  tenant  could  have  no  more 

than  7  crops  of  gtain  from  his  farm Thefe  regulations  would 
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not  have  been  fufiicient  without  another  very  cfit  ntla-  one  which 
took  place  foon  afterwards,  and  that  was  an  application  to  Par- 
liament about  the  year  1774  or  75,  for  an  ait  to  commute  the 
Itatute  labour,  and  to  obliji^e  the  tenants  to  pay  il.  5s.  out  of 
every  looL  Scots  of  valuation,  for  making  and  keeping  the 
roads  through  the  county  in  repair  ;  and  for  erei^ling  turnpikes. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that,  in  a  very  ihort  fpacc, 
moil  excellent  roads  were  made  in  all  directions  ;  and  it  may 
now  be  iafely  alfertcd,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  county  in  Scot- 
land better  provided  with  good  roads  than  tlie  county  of  Ayr. 
The  beneficinl  effeAs  of  thefe  arrangements  were  foon  very  con- 
fpicuous»      The  county  which  Mr  Robertfon  juHly  termed  '  a 

*  wild  and  dreary  common,'  allumed  an  entire  new  face.  It 
foon  was  every  where  inclofed,  and  in  the  lower  parts  with 
ditches,  which  aCted  as  drains  to  the  ftrong  clay  and  level  lands, 
hedges,  and  hedge-rows,  and  belts  were  planted,  both  for  fences, 
Ihelter  and  ornament ;  and  the  vaft  proportion  of  land  fown  down 
every  year  with  rye-grafs  gave  a  beautiful  verdure  to  tlie  face 
of  the  country,  which  in  poetical  language  might  be  faid  to  caufe 
it  to  iing  and  rejoice. 

Were  a  perfon,  who  had  long  been  accullomed  to  contemplate 

*  this  wild  and  dreary  common,'  and  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  bealls,  now  to  itand  upon  an  eminence  ;  to  look 
around,  and  furvey  the  beautiful  plains  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham, 
with  a  conliderable  part  of  Carrick,  all  under  his  eye,  to  fee  the 
hedges,  belts  and  clumps  of  planting  rifen  to  confiderable  height, 
the  tields  brought  into  regularity  and  order,  and  fpirit  and  a6li- 
vity  every  where  difplayed  upon  fomething  like  fyllematic  prin- 
ciples, it  would  afford  to  him  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  views 
imaginable, — it  would  be  the  renovation  of  youth  ; — nothing 
more  delightful  can  be  conceived,  except  a  country  where  agri- 
culture  is  carried  on  in  a  better  flyle,  and  where  fomething  of 
real  fyftem  univerfally  prevails.  We  have  not  yet  completely 
attained  to  that  better  style  ;  much  has  been  done,  but  we  are 
far,  very  far,  behind  tliese  happier  climes. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  during  the  space 
of  the  ten  years  last  past,  has  been  accelerated  in  a  considera- 
ble degree.  This  is  perhaps  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
situation  of  the  country  durino-  tliat  time.  The  last  war  in 
xvhich  the  nation  was  engaged,  doubled,  at  least,  the  national 
debt ;  but  the  character  of  the  nation,  rose  in  estimation  a- 
mong  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  the  constitution  being 
'established  upon  such  a  firm  basis,  gave  entire  security  to  all 
the  debt  we  liad  contracted.  From  this  state  of  internal  secu- 
tity;  from  the  ascendency  which  we  had  acquired  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  the  immense  floating  capital  which  had 
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been   created,  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  general  improve- 
auent  in  everj  art  and  science  attained  to  an  eminence  hither- 
to unknown.     To  supply  the  demands  of  capital  and  circula- 
tion, banks,  and  brandies  of  banks    were   multiplied.      Tlie 
elrect  of  this  upon  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  things,  must 
at  once  appear  evident. — This  mass  of  national  as  well  as  pri- 
vate circulating   capital,  by  depreciating  the  valne  of  money, 
tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  produce.     Hence   farms  were 
looked  upon  as  being  of  more  consequence  than  formerly;  the 
value  of  landed   property   was  doubled,    and   trebled  ;    farms 
were  eagerly  sought  after  ;  farming  became  the  mode ;  it  was 
considered  as  a  fashionable  and  necessary  part  of  genteel  edu- 
cation ;  in  so   much   that   a   gentleman  who  knew  nothing  of 
farminc-,  and  could  bear  no  part  in  conversation  respecting  it, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  witli  contempt.   Gentlemen  did 
not  now,  as  formerly,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  and  look 
on  in  silence  to  see  them  executed  ;  they  took  an  active  part 
in  farming   themselves.      They   endeavoured   to   procure   the 
best  information,  and  led  the  way  in  farming  after  the  best  and 
iriost  approved  methods.      Many  worthy  public  characters  in 
this  respect  might  be  named,  but  I  forbear  to  do  it,  least  others 
should  be    omitted  who  are   equally   meritorious.      In   gene- 
ral, it  mav  be  safely  asserted,  without  giving  offence  to  any, 
that  I  know  very  few  landed  proprietors  at  present  who  do  not 
farm  more  or  less,  and  recommend  by  their  example,  at  least, 
tlie   newest   and  most  approved  methods   of  farming.      Whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  their  example,  or  to    the   sensible  con- 
\  ictlon  of  its  utility,  certain  it  is,  tliat  the  new,  or  turnip  hus- 
bandry has  begun  to  spread  .vitliin  the  period  above-mention- 
ed. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  benign  influence  which 
}ias  encouraged  it,  will  still  continue  to  foster  and   cherish  it, 
till  every  corner  of  our  rich  and  beautiful  country,  shall  be  as 
lully  improved  as  the  respective  soils  and  situations  of  indivi- 
dual places  will  admit. 

I  look  upon  this  immense  national  and  individual  floating 
capital,  within  these  last  ten  years,  occasioning  the  great  ad- 
vance upon  the  value  of  farm  prodiice  ;  together  with  the  bu- 
siness of  farming  becoming  a  genteel  and  fashionable  study, 
and  real  farmers  being  regarded  with  more  respe^l  than  former- 
ly, I  look  upon  all  these  collectively  as  the  prime  causes 
which  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this 
county  within  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Farming  so- 
cieties are  now  set  up  in  different  places.  Farmers  arc  led  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  honour  and  profit,  in  the  managcmeiit 
of  their  farms.  Good  ploughing  is  encouraged  and  recom- 
iriended,    by  premiums   to  the  best    ploughman.       The,  best 
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and  most  approved  imiDlements  of  good  liusbaiulry,  are  comir^o; 
daily  more  into  use  ;  not  only  threshing  macliinGs,  fanners^ 
and  ploughs,  but  the  necessary  implements  for  drill  husbandry^ 

Witli  the  spirit  -.md  adivity  now  exerted,  notwichstandii'i" 
the  restrictive  regulations  above  Hientioned,  and  which  yeL' 
too  much,  prevail,  this  county  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
;^rain  ;  a  great  deal  more  than  is  recjuisite  for  the  internal  cou- 
smiiption.  The  grain  Ghiclly  cultivated  is.  oats,,  which  may 
be  called  our  staple  commodity,  though  in  almost  ever'y 
farm  there  a.-c  more  or  less  raisad  of  other  crops  ;  such  as 
bear,  barley,  wheat,  pease,  beans.  But,  except  in  a  few  farms 
here  and  there,  there  is  nothing  like  a  just,,  regular,  and 
scientiiic  rotation  of  cropping. 

The  picture  which  i  have  drawn  of  the  shire  of  Ayr,  is,  tee- 
the best  of  my  knowiodi>e,  just  j  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  en- 
couraging and  delighciui  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  is  at  least  so, 
compared  with  what  it  was  within  the  memory  of  many  per- 
sons living  :  Yet  when  I  consider  tha  quality  of  thR  soil,  the 
great  extent  of  arable  land,  its  means  and  capacity  of  improve- 
ment, and  its  situation  for  readily  disposing  of  all  its  dispose- 
abie  produce,  1  con.sider  it  as  being  little  more  than  in  its  in-^ 
fancy  of  improvement ;,  at  any  rate,,  as  far  from  having  reach- 
ed that  high  degree  of  Gultivation^  whicli  it  will  undoubtedly^ 
at  no  very  distant  period,  attain. 

If  my  ability  equalled  my  inclination,  I  would  gladly  point 
OAit  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  that  desireable 
end.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  faults,  or  pohit  out  de- 
ticicncies  ;  any  blimdcrhig  blockhead,  or  rash  empyrick,  mav 
do  this  ;  but  it  req-^-uires  mature  vvi;,dom  and  great  experience 
to.  apply  a  proper  remedy.  There  are  certain  general  prin- 
c-iples  necessary  to- promote  and  encourage  perfect  cultivation,, 
that  are  now  well  understood,  aiid  for  the  most  part  readily 
aijsented  to,  which  a  person  of  limited  experience  may  easily 
point  out ;.  and  it  is  the  part  of  both  masters  and  tenants  to. 
endeavour  Lo  reduce  them  to  practice,  in  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Some  of  these  principles,  as  inmiediate- 
ly  applicable  to  proprietors,  are  such  as  follow  : 

I .  That  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  done,  a  preference 
should  be  given  to  t<inants  of  judgement,  capital,  and  experi- 


ence. 


2.  That  tenants  should:  be  rendered  free  and  independent  of 
all  restrictions  and  servitudes  of  every  kind,  except  a  few  ne- 
cessary regulations,, during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their 
lease.  Like  all  other  men  in  society,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  manage  their  aftairs  for  their  own  advantage,  according  as. 
iheir  judgment  and  experience,    and-  the    nature    and    situa- 
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tion  of  tlieir  farms  may  point  out.  Where  a  man's  interest  is 
deeply  concerned,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  you  may  safely  trust 
him  with  the  manairement  of  it  :  And  in  farming,  particular* 
I7,  I  think  it  may  be  nearly  laid  down  as  an  axiom.  That  if 
a  tenant  manages  well  for  himself,  he  can  scarcely  manage  ill 
for  liis  master. 

3.  Tlia't  farms  sliould  in  every  case  become  as  much  a  mer- 
cantile conunodit)'-  r.s  imy  thing  else.      In  other  words,  assig- 
nees and  sub-te!iaiit:5  sliould  be  allowed  ;  justice  and  equity  iin- 
mediately  suiv'csts  the  propriety  of  granting  this,  and  a  hun- 
dred cases  might  be  supposed  to  shew  the  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  inhumanity  of  refusing  it.     It  may  be  asked,  Wliut  good 
can  it  do  to  a  proprietor  to  refuse  it  ?  The  common  answer  is, 
that  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  choice.of  his  tenant  :  Let  him 
]a.y  down  just  and  reasonable  stipulations  in  the  tack,  and  bind 
the^ original  tenant,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  forthcoming  to  him  foi" 
the  rent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  who  is  tenant. 
The   stipulations  must  be   performed,  and  the  rent  must  be 
paid,  whoever  is  tenant ;   and  he  cannot  get  sixpence  more  rent 
■rinring  the  currency  of  the  tack,  wdiethcr  he  allows  of  assignees 
and  sub-tenants,  or  not.      During  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  sys- 
ten'i,  there  was  a  good  and  necessary  reason  for  tlic  choice  of 
a  tenant,  v/hen  he  was  liable  to  be  called  out  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  lord  :  The  strongest  man  was  then  the  best  tenant. 
Thank  God  these  days  are  past,  and  it  is  now  of  very  little 
consequence,  whether  a  tenant  be  hvQ  feet  high,  or  six  ;  whe- 
ther ho  be  a  black  man  or  a  white  ;  whether  hio  name  be  Pe- 
ter or  Paul :  If  he  is  a  good  tenant,  if  lie  manages  his  farm  well, 
and  pays  his  rent  pointedly,  this  i>  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all 
that  a  landlord  should  in  justice  require:    And  it   may  be  as- 
serted, without  much  danger  of  contradiction,  that  proprietors 
do  not  consult  their  own  interest  most  effectually  by  refusing 
it.     For  I  believe  it  is  generally  observed,  that  farms  are  ma- 
naged  and  brought  to  the  best  rotate  of  perfection  where  assig- 
nees and  sub-tenants  are  allowed  ;  especially  if, 

4.  A  sufficient  duration  of  lease  is  granted,  according  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  farm.  If  a  farm  has  been  properly  cul- 
tivated, brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion wlien  the  tenant  enters  to  it,  it  is  ready  meat  for  him  ;  he 
has  little  more  to  do  than  set  to  work,  and  reap  immediate 
profit.  Whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  of  less 
-onsecTUcnce  what  the  duration  of  his  lease  may  be,  because  he 
is  sure  of  being  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  indemnified  fer  his 
labour  thefirstyearof  itas  he  can  be  in  the  last.  But  when  a  te- 
nant enters  upon  a  farm  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  what  is 
^vnrse,  in  an  exhausted  and  unproductive  state  ;  ^vhen  great 
labour,  great  c.vpciice,  and  great  risque  of  e:^crimeiits  must  be 
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incurretljit  is  evident  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  he  can 
reap  aiiy  profit.  He  must  toil  tliro'  the  course  of  ordinary 
tacks,  and  hardly  be  able,  at  the  end,  to  ballance  ac- 
counts ;  "  He  bears  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  sows," 
and  it  is' a  tliousand  to  one  but  another  reaps.  There  can  be 
notljing  more  discouraging-  than  this,  and  nothing  more  preju- 
dicial to  good  and  perfect  cultivation.  It  must  be  a  long  time 
indeed  before  a  county  that  is  but  half  cultivated,  or  not  cul- 
tivated at  all,  ca!i  be  brought  to  its  best  state  under  the  com- 
mon term  of  a  19  years  lease.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  titles 
of  a  gentleman's  estiite  will  permit,  it  is  their  own  interest,  ei- 
ther to  give  two  or  three  19  years,  or  a  terni  of  years  certain, 
and  one  or  more  lives  as  they  judge  convenient  :  Tlien,  if  they 
choose  their  tenants  with  judgment,  they  will  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing their  estates  well  improven  ;  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  naturally  feel  that  weight  and  consequence  in 
society  which  they  are  entitled  to,  and  be  spurred  on  to 
the  utmost  vigour  and  exertion  b}'-  tlie  strongest  of  all  motives, 
a  sense  of  interest  and  security,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
providing  for  those  who  are  dearest  to  them  in  the  world.  And 
least  gentlemen  should  imagine  that  by  this  proposal  I  do  not 
consult  their  interest ;'  that  I  deprive  them  of  reaping  any  be- 
nefit from  the  change  of  circumstances  that  may  occur  in  the 
progress  of  Society  ;  to  obviate  this,  let  them  either  take  their 
rent  in  kind,  according  to  a  stipulated  standard  ;  or,  whicli  is 
still  better,  let  the  rent  be  progressive,  according  to  the  term, 
of  yea"rs  for  which  the  lease  is  granted  ;  let  the  rent  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  every  1 9  years,  or  the  beginning  of  any 
other  period  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  doing  com- 
plete justice  to  all  parties,  and  gives  the  best  security,  I  can 
conceive,   for  the  improvement  of  any  country. 

5.  I  would  beg  leave  to  mention  another  particular, 
which  I  think  is  not  unequitable ;  that  is,  in  every  in- 
stance where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  all  substan- 
tial improvements,  such  as  farmstead,  inclosures,  subdivi- 
sions, drainage,  should  be  done  at  the  expence  of  the  landlord ; 
he  should  lay  out  the  .  money,  and  either  take  an  addi- 
tional rent,  or  a  certain  per  centage  upon  the  sum  expend- 
ed. By  this  means  these  improvements  have  not  only 
a  chance  of  being  better  executed,  but  what  is  of  high 
importance  in  the  view  of  improvement,  they  do  not  cramp 
the  tenant's  future  exertions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  ma- 
ny wealthy  and  respectable  farmers,  who,  at  the  outset  of  tlieir 
leases,  are  able  perfectly  to  do  all  these  themselves,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  for  their  advantage,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  injure  their  landlords,  that  they  should  rather  keep  their 
money  and  lay  it  out  on  othjpr  improvements,  than  by  baring 
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their  hand  at  the  beginning,   retard  their  progress   for  many 
years  to  come. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  ooservations,  are  applicable  to  eve- 
ry ccuritv  that  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  in 
that  view  1  mention  them  as  what  I  think  necess:iry  for  the 
farjher  improvement  of  the  county  of  Ayr  ;  and  I  protest  so- 
le iijtily,  that  I  think  them  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
master  and  tenant  ;  Their  interests  are  certainly  reciprocal,  and 
ought  never  to  be  separated ;  a  thriving  tenant  will  make  a 
thriving  master,  but  if  the  tenant  goes  to  wreck,  both  must 
suiler. 

There  are  only  two  other  public  regulations  that  I  would 
mention.  The  first  respects  milns.  The  servitude  of  thir^ 
la^^e  is  in  some  places  abolished,  in  others  ir  is  modified,'  but 
jn  some  others  it  remains  in  all  its  rigour,  to  the  extent  of  the 
tenth  boll  to  the  miller,  for  grinding  the  other  nine.  This 
ought  to  be  universally  abolished,  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Set  tenants  free  from  the  tlraldom  of  Uiiilcrs  ;  let  these  pay  a 
rent  for  the  use  cl"  their  milns  ;  and  then  it  will  happen,,  ac- 
cording o  the  vulgar  proverb,  '  Kc  that  blows  be[.t,  will  bear 
*  the  horn.^ 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  -^e  county,  that  there  is  no  weekly 
corn^mavket  establish  v^d  in  it ;  such  as  in  Haddington,  Dal- 
keith, i.:'d  other  places.  It  has  at  different  times  been  pro- 
poed,  but  h?.s  hitlierto  failed.  It  would  be  a  desirable  ob- 
jec:  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  county,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished.  The  great  utility  and  convenience  of  a  re- 
gular establish'^d  corn-market,  in  a  corn  coilntry,  is  self-evi- 
dent. It  affords  at  all  times  a  ready  sale  to  the  farmer,  ex- 
cites emulation  in  rais'iig  grain  of  the  best  quslity,  and  tends 
to  pre -vent  undue  combinations  among  corn-dealers,  or  others, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  farmers  ignorance  or  necessity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  th:'.t  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  are  as  e- 
mincnt  for  public  spirit  as  any  in  Scotland,  will  study  to  ex^ 
ert  tifcmselves,  to  accomplish  this  most  neceasary  regulation. 
At  my  outset  in  this  paper,  1  intended  to  have  gone  inta 
seme  further  detail,  particularly  respecting  the  present  modes 
of  aration  and  cropping,  and  what  alterations  in  these  might- 
be  of  advantage,  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  county, 
were  I  not  afraid  I  have  already  gone  too  far ;  but,  if  I  find  that 
what  I  have  sent  you,  is  accept?ble,  I  may  probably  resume 
the  subject  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
will  please  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  judgment  and  im- 
partiality with  which  you  conduct  your  useful  publication. 

Agricola. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

So  much  good  sense  expressed  in  a  distinct  and  accu- 
rate manner,  appears  in  the  above  interesting  communication, 
that  we  embrace  the  opporlvuiity  afforded  us,  from  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  concluding  paragrapli,  of  earnestly  soliciting 
a  continuation  of  Agricola's  correspondence,  especially  upon 
the  subjects  wiiich  at  this  time  have  occupied  his  attention. 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  Imsbandrj  of  other  counties  will  like- 
wise be  highly  acceptable  ,  seeing  that  such  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  and  instructive.  Every  person  possessed  of  the 
true  avior  patricey  must  contemplate  with  delight  the  gradual 
progress  of  improvement,  and  peruse  with  marked  at- 
tention, the  steps  which  have  successfully  been  adopted  in 
different  districts,  to  introduce  a  system  of  agriculture,  com- 
paratively perfect,  when  viewed  with  that  of  former  times. 


On  the  Successful  AppliiQation  of  Cast  Iron  Wor.ky  for 
hanging  and  fastening  of  Gates, 

to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

I  AM  enabled  to  afliire  you,  that  not  a  fingle  inftance  of 
failure  has  come  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  cfifl  iron  work  for 
gates,  as  below  recommended,  which  has  been  purpofely  fub- 
mitted  to  the  moft  fevere  tefts  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
in  a  reafonable  time,  the  improvement  will  be  generally  adopted. 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers  to  my  paper  on  the  fubjed: 
of  gates,  in  your  Magazine  for  May  1803  ;  and  they  will  pleafe 
to  confider  this  communicarion  as  connefted  therewith. 

Hatton  Grange,  j^  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

6th  Jan.  1804.  S  Tho.  N.  Parker. 


Messrs  DeerTTian^  Francis^  and  Company,  Eagle  Fo^indery^ 
Birmingham,  have  undertaken  to  fupply  the  public  with  the 
callings,  completely  finifhed  and  fitted,  at  3^d.  per  lb.  *.  Two 
tons  of  which  are  ordered  to   be  call  without  delay,  and  feveral 

F  2  hundred 
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luirdred  weights  of  the  caftiags  have  already  been  brought  into 
iitV,  under  my  immed;ate  direction. 

J  fnall  confine  mylelt  in  this  paper  to  the  form  of  a  few  memo- 
randums,  with  a  view  to  furnifli  a  diiUnft  method  of  giving  or- 
ders for  the  cail  iron  work,  to  thofe  gtntlemeu  who  may  wifli 
to  try  it. 

For  the  j^ate  F,  (Plate  14,  of  your  Tvlagazine),  to  which  a 
head-llrap  and  ilrap-thinible  are  adapted,  ofcaft-iron,  omitting 
the  intermediate  length  of  the  9  feet  iron  llrap, 

Mr  Parker's  patterns,  Ncs.  i,  3,  4,  6,  7,  S,  and  9*,  17^  lb. 
5s.  7Ad. 

Pair  of  fheet-iron  cfcutcheons,   2d. 

Nc.  9  is  the  iointed  latch,  in  three  pieces  ;  12  two  inch  wood 
fcrew5,  4  one  and  a  half -inch  ditto,  and  16  twopenny  clout  nails, 
will  be  wanting  for  the  above. 

For  a  common  ready  made  gate,  having  a  ftrong  top- rail  for 
the  il rap-thimble, 

Ncs.  1,3,  4,  5»6»^^'^7»  ij-ib.  4s.  8id. 

Twelve  two  inch  Icrevvs,  and  two  one  and  a  half  inch  ditta. 

For  a  common- gate,  not  having  a  flrong.  top-rail  for  the  ftiap- 
thimble  : 

Kcs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  and  6,  13  lb.   4s.  o^d. 

Complete  fet  of  fpecimens,  being  16  in  number,  which  fonr* 

fcts  for  every  purpofe,  including  iwing  gates,  41  lb.   I2s.  p^d. 

The  Inapej- of  the  fevcral  pieces  of  call-iron  work  will  point, 
out  the  manlier  in  which  they  are  refpeclively  to  be  attached  to 
gates,  and  for  ordinary  purpofes,  without  referring  to  my 
pamphlet.  The  pamphlet,  hov.ever,  .is  gone  ta.  the  prefs  with 
fix  quarto  plates,  and  will  be  immediately  publiflaed,  by  MelTrs^ 
Lackington,  Allen,  and  Company,  London  ;  aod  any  perfon  or- 
derlno-'rtie  com.plete  fet  of  fpecimens,  may  be  very  apt  to  mif- 
apply  them,  iinlefs  he  purfues.my  directions,  which  are  too  long 
Ibr  introducing  into  your  work,  r^nd  they  are  not  capable  of 
iniicb  abridi-ment. 

The  caiUiron  fallenings  f  are  found  to  rtfifl:  the  ilrongeft  horfe 

purpofely 


.  •  Thc.ca<:tings  are  embos.«;ed  with  numbers  from  i  to  16. 
f  I'he  catch  K.  !,  Pj:i^"  Xc  .  14^,  K;.;  lu-.n  rciccted,    in  fo-vour  of  a 
drop  cifteh. 
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-pnrpofely  rode  againft  the  gate  ;  and  llie  iMmtcil  man  miy  throw 
the  gate  towards  its  falling-  poir,  ^v'ith  all  his  povvei-,  without 
injury  to  the  caft  hangings. 

The  fuving  to  the  public,  by  adopting  the  caf^-iron,  compared 

•with  the  belt  wrought~iron  wo;k,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is 
apparently  more  than  60,  and  le.dly  no  leis  than  50  per  cent. 

The  patterns  have  bctn  executed  with  much  exartnefs,  in 
fnie  n^ahogany,  to  iny  utmoll  fatisu^clion  *,  and  the  callings  are 
of  cooirfe  tlie  fame.   It  thereiore  rcnvained  only  for  their  ftrength 

-to  be  proved  j  and  this  being  done,  m}  defign  is  complete. 


REVIEWERS   REVIEV/ED. 

Vindication  of  Findlafer'*s  j4gricultural  Survey   of 
Peebles  Shire, 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
,SlR, 

.  Induced,  from  the  Prospectus  circulated  with  yoiit 
Magazine,  to  espe6l  a  work,  not  of  a  mere  local,  bat  gene- 
rally interefting  nature,  and  ft  ill  more  by  the  favourable  fpe- 
ximen  of  the  auihor's  talents  for  general  reafoning,  exhibited  in 
the  extracts  from  the  works  relative  to  Dearth^  Monopoly,  f^ore- 
stalling,  &:c.  which  you  publilhed  in  No.  5,  6cc.,  i  because  a 
fubfcriber  for  the  Peebles  Survey,  and,  in  m.ere  juftice  to  the 
•author,  muPt  fay,  that,  upon  perufal,  my  expectations,  fo  far 
from  being  deceived,  were  even  exceeded. 

Although  the  ^vork,  from  its  irile,  isfeemingly  of  mere  local 
•intereft  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  count}'-,  yet  the  au- 
thor, from  his  habit  and  talent  of  generalization,  has  communi- 
cated much  ufefulnefs  and  intereft  even  to  its  moft  local  fpeciali - 
■ties,  by  afligning  reafons  of  exteniive  application,  both  in  ac- 
•counting  for  the  aftiiully  exifting  pra6lices,  as  well  as  to  enforce 
'his  own  propofed  ameliorations. 

The  mere  reprefentation  of  the  exifting  Itate  of  agriculture  in 
.Peebies-fliire,  conftitutes,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  moft  incon- 

F  3  fiderable 


*  Should  the  cast-iron  work,  in  any  case,  happen  to  be  famished 
'from  the  foundery,  without  being  accurately  fitted,  it  might  be  ad- 
justed by  filing,  -with  the  same  facility  as  ■vvrought-iron  work  may  be 
altered  '■,  and  when  any  gate  docs  not  fall  with  the  force  desired,  the 
mears  of  encreasing  the  fall,  have  already  been  fully  dc«=t;ribed,  In  rn;. 
•forirer  communication. 
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fiderable  part  of  the  merit  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  work.  In  tlie 
body,pf  it,  in  foot  notes,  and  in  notes  fubjoined  to  the  Report, 
and  referred  to  in  the  text,  every  prefenting  opportunity  is  laid 
hold  of,  »for  difcuffing  fubjefts  of  the  utmolt  importance  to 
ao-ricLiltural  induftiy  at  large,  independent  of  all  peculiarities  of 
lituation. 

The  author  obferves,  in  his  introduclion,  that  *  as  man  is  not 

*  fubje6ted  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  like  inanimate  matter,  nor 

*  to  unreafoning  compuKion,  like  the  unrcHeftive   brute  crea- 

*  tion,  his  condu6l  cannot  be  regulated  or  incited  upon  the  p»in- 

*  ciples  applicable  to  either,  and  rccourfe  muft  be  had  to  moral 
*■   excitements j'lii  order  to  ftimulate  him  to  induftrious  exertion.' 
He  then  ilates,  that,  in  conlideration  of  the   narrownefs    of   the 
county  and  uncultivatable  nature  of  tlie  greater  part  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  latenefs  of  the  prevalence  of  improved  hufbandry, 
it  was  agreed  betwixt  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  himfelf,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous   to  dwell  on  the  minute  fpeciiications   of  detail 
which  might  be  cxpe6ted  in  the  reports  of  counties  more  ad:5pttd 
to  cultivation,  and  where  improved  hufbandry  had  been  of  longer 
{landing  ;  and  that  more  fpace  might  therefore  be  allotted  to  t!ye 
iianfideratioii  of  thofe  moral excitcme?tts  to  agriculturalindulhy, 
which  are  of  univerfal  application.      In  purfuance  of  this  prcfef- 
fed  dcfign,  though   I   doubt  not   but   that   the  exiiliug   Hate  of 
Peebles-lhire  .agriculture  is  juftly,    and,    I  am   fur?,  not   flrtt- 
(eringly   reprefented,    the    report    of  the  ftate    of   agricidture 
iforms,  as   it  were,  onl7  the  text,  to  introduce  general  difiul- 
fions  of  the  fubjecf  as  the  comment.   Had  Mr  Findlater  publiihed 
thefedifcufiibns  by  themfelves,  as  effays  upon  the  propi-j:  llimn- 
l-ants  to  agrivultiiral  induHry,  he  would  have  done  himfcif  mor« 
juilice,  and  might  have  obtc^ined   more  readers  and    purchafeis 
than  for   a  work  which  unhappily,  from  its  title^,  is    apt   ta  be 
confidered  as  only  locally  intereiling.      As  it  is,  to  judge  from 
what  I  myfelf  have  experienced,  I  believe  few  readers  will   n.'- 
gret  the  coupling  of  his  g-eneral  difculhons  with  a  local  report, 
in  as  much  as  the  really  exilting  fiate  of   fails  in   Peebles-lhire 
very  often  forms  a  mo  (I  apt  and  happy  illull  ration  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  he  has  endeavoured  to   eftablifli.      Jn  confirn^ation 
of  the  idea  of  this  work,  whicli  I  have  been  inculcating,  I  beg 
have  to  (late  fome  few  of  the  general  topics  difcuired  in  it. 

Mr  Findlater,  rcyoii  jnftly,  in  my  appreheniion,  has  coniidered 
the  nature  of  the  leafe  as  the  primary  fource,  either  of  good  nv 
of  bad  hufbaiidry  ;  and  has  therefore  entered  into  a  moil  copious 
and  pcrfpicuous  ('ifquifuion  upon  this  inteieiling  fubiccf.  h\ 
difcufling  the  proper  character  of  the  farmer,  he  has  eilablilhed, 
I  think,  a  well  defined  and  permanent  diltinction,  that  mull  ever 
lubfifl  betwixt  the  cljar.i'::ler  of  those  ivho  have  their  fortune 
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to  mahcy  and  who  therefore  conficier  it  as  their  main  bnfiiiefs  to 
acquire  j  ami  of  those  who  are  born  to  the  pos.^esslon  of  a  for- 
tune, and  trained  up  to  the  confouant  habits  of  nijoymcnt^ 
rather  than  to  thole  of  acijuisition.  Having  tlius  pcnted  cut 
the  clafs  of  farmers  from  whom  the  greatelt  exertions  of  activity 
and  enterprife,  together  with  the  moli  minute  attention  to  eco- 
nomy in  expence,  are  to  be  expe<^ed,  he  enters  at  lar^e  into  the 
confideration  of  the  proper  n;.ture  of  the  tenure  of  poffeflion,  by 
which  an  intereO:  in  the  foil  ought  to  be  communicated  to  fuch 
cultivators.  The  leafe  is  then  amply  confidered  under  three- 
fold points  of  view,  ift,  Of  the  proper  extent  of  its  duration^ 
to  aflbrd  fufiicient  moral  excitement,  or  rational  inducement  to 
enter  upon  improvemeiits  of  expenfive  outlay,  and  diftant  re- 
turn, which  have  hitherto  been  coniidered  as  confined  folely  to 
the  province  of  perpetual  proprietors,  but  which  Mr  Findlater 
thinks  might  be  executed  to  much  greater  extent,  at  far  lefs  ex- 
pence,  and  with  moie  judicious  attention  to  valuable  ufe,  tho' 
probably  lefs  to  the  purpofes  of  ornament,  by  farmers  of  tlie  firft 
dcfcription  of  chara6ler  ;  a  poiition  ill  u  ft  rated  by  the  effefls  of 
ieafes  of  57  years,  granted  in  the  lordfliip  of  Neidpath.  2d,  The 
extent  of  property y  in  the  right  to  the  lease,  which  he 
conliders  ought  to  be  ever  devifeable.,  and  completely  alienable  ; 
.a  maxim,  it  feems,  diredly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Scotland, 
which  abfurdiy  following  the  analogy  of  the  poffeflion  of  lands 
granted,  in  feudal  times,  for  the  purpofes  of  fighting,  in  the  te- 
nure of  pOiTeffion  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  agricultural  induf- 
try,  retains,  to  the  landed  proprietor,  the  righr  of  delectus  per- 
sona: in  his  tenant  upon  leai'e  5  refufing  to  the  tenant  the  right  of 
its  devifement  or  alienation,  and  confining  the  right  of  holdino-  it 
exclufive^y  to  his  own  perTon^  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  its  being  ex- 
tended to  extraordinary  length,  or  of  fpecial  provifions  to  the 
contrary^  being  made  in  the  claufes  of  the  contraft.  This  m.axim, 
reftricling  the  kafe  to  an  untransferable  right  vefted  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  original  receiver,  is  (hown  to  militate  againft  the  free 
outlay  of  capital,  in  fixing  it,  in  improvements  of  the  farm,  to 
the  extent  of  the  profpeit  of  return  afforded  by  the  duration  of 
tne  leafe  ;  and  equally  againft  the  credit  the  tenant  m.ight  other- 
wife  have  obtained  for  other  capitals  ;  cramping,  in  this  way, 
both  his  outlay  and  his  credit,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pro- 
duced by  entail,  in  regard  to  landed  proprietors  holding  proper- 
ties under  its  reftriclion.  3d,  The  propriety  of  restricted  or 
unrestricted  munagemefit  ;  in  which  it  feems  evidently  t.^  be 
made  appear  that  the  dire6l  effed  of  prefcribed  management, 
is  to  prevent  all  further  iu;provement ;  that,  in  conceding 
free  power  of  management,  the  interefts  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  are  equally  confulted,  as  such  inevitably  coincide   for 
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the  greater  part  of  the  leafe,  and  cannot  poflibly  diverge  till 
])erhaps  \^ilhin  the  laft  three  years,  when  alone  reftridions  are 
neceilar^  to  lecure  the  intereli  of  the  landlord. 

Various  other  dlfciifTions,  of  fubjecls  equally  Important,  are 
to  be  fouird  in  this  work.  A?,  however,  it  is  not  ^my  deilgn 
to  prefent  a  review,  but  only  to  direft  the  public  attention  to 
it,  as  not  at  all  of  mere  local,  but  of  mofl  extenfive  and  ge- 
neral intereti,  I  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  the  extent  of  his 
general  reafonings.  I  fhall,  at  prefent,  only  further  remark, 
that  the  author  feems  moil  fuccefsful  in  combating  thofe  uni- 
verfal  and  deep  rooted  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  fo  often 
tended  to  embarrafs  tlie  free  courfe  of  agricultural  indullry. 
He  lias,  for  intfanc-%  evinced,  in  a  maflerly  manner,  the  futility 
of  all  agrarian  laws,  cramping  the  exertions  of  indudry,  in  pre- 
tending to  regulate  the  extent  of  poffeflion  of  land,  to  be  held  ei^ 
ther  in  property,  or  upon  leafe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcuf- 
iion,  he  derails,  at  length,  a  moft  intelligible  and  conhllent  theo- 
ry of  the  priiiciples,  which'  (if  the  matter  is  left  to  regulate  it- 
leU,  as  in  other  bargains,  by  an  enlightened  fenfe  of  felf-inte- 
red  in  the  contracting  parties)  mu(l  invariably  tend  to  dilate 
farms  to  the  fize  of  their  molt  produilive  and  profitable  occu- 
pancy ;  and  muft,  as  necelTarily,  hem  them  in  within  chat  pro- 
fitable and  productive  fize  ;  fo  as  to  render  the  appreheniion  of 
the  monopoly  of  farms  a  mere  chimera  of  a  diflurbed  imagina- 
tion.^ His  expofure  of  the  impolTibility  of  the  exigence  of  the 
fancied  crimes  of  inojicpoly.,  furestalling,  and  re  grating  of  corn , 
in  regard  to  which  the  deep  rooted  prejudices,  both  of  the  high 
vulgar,  and  the  low,  have  fo  often  expofed  agricultural  property 
to  deflrutlion,  and  thrown  a  damp  upon  its  Indudry,  by  ren- 
dering precarious  the  free  property  and  unlimited  right  of  dif- 
pofal  of  its  fruits,  muft  be  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  your 
]\lagazlne,  ftom  the  extra(5l  you  publilhed,  and  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to. 

INIr  Findlater's  reasonings  upon  these  ancf  such  other  general 
topics,  ha;ve  appeared  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
As  they  however  constitute  subjects  of  universal  and  most  im- 
portant interest,  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  them  meet 
with  the  most  full  and  ample  discussion  :  For  this  purpose,  I 
have,  since  the  time  of  his  publication,  been  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  the  subitcl  taken  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  some  of  our 
reviews,  by  some  critic  capable  of  enrcring  into,  and  of  appre- 
tiatingthe  force  of  comprehensive  general  re  asoning ;  who  might 
be  qualified,  upon  satisfying  grounds,  either  to  confirm  or  re- 
fute Mr  Findlater's  general  conclusions. — I  long  waited  in 
vain  :  Unhappily  it  would  se^m,  the  supposed  local  nature  of 
the  work  had  prevented  general  reusoners  from  searching  In  it 
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for  any  thing  of  a  geiieiai  an  J  coniprchcnsive  nature.  It  is  in- 
deed but  of  very  late,  tliat  agriculture  has  bceu  invcsriirated 
in  t'iC  same  points  of  view  as  trade,  manufacture,  and  other 
connected  subjects  of  political  economy;  or  that  any  attempt 
has  been  uiade  to  discover  the  proper  moral  excitements  of  its 
industry,  as  constituted  in  the  fixed  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

I  at  length  thou[;l  t  I  had  obtained  my  object,  in  ob- 
serving the  Survey,  as  an  article  in  the  cciilents  cf  the 
Monthly  Review  of  Septcir.ber  last.  In  turning  to  the  ar- 
ticle, 1  was,  however,  most  miserably  dijappointed ;  for,  ex- 
cepting merelv  an  observation  of  the  propriety  oi  adop'ting  on 
our  side  the  I'wced,  the  maxim  (as  Mr  Findlater  has  stated 
it)  of  the  §cots  law  regarding  the  division  of  commonties,  viz, 
that  cm  obligation  to  enclose  is  not  ipse  facto,  itnpliedin  the  at- 
tainuient  cfdivisio?i,  not  one  of  the  comprehensive  general  to- 
pics is  in  the  smallest  degree  adverted  to,  which,  in  m.v  opinion, 
Mr  Findlater  has  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  discussed;  nor  is 
the  least  hint  even  given  of  his  having  discussed  them  at  all. 
Were  the  merit  of  the  work  to  be  juv.iged  of  by  the  m^eagre- 
ness  of  the  criticism,  it  must  appear  to  be  indeed  but  a  verv 
poor  performance.  The  critic,  as  a  specimen  of  the  merit  of 
the  work,  satisfies  himself  v.^ith  a  few  extracts  of  the  detail  of 
facts  as  to  the  provision  of  the  clergy,  the  unpropitiousness  of 
the  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  economical  state 
of  house  accommodation  and  maintenance  of  the  Scots  cottapers  ; 
and  having  indulged  a  little  in  a  sort  of  Cockney  triumph,  in 
crowing  over  the  poverty  of  Peebles-shire  in  her  frost  biting 
climate,  want  of  orchards,  and  eating  of  traik,  he  concludes  bv 
observing,  that  '  the  want  of  richness  of  soil,  and  benignity  of 

*  climate   must  diminish  the  interest  vvhich  the  public  would 

*  otherwise  take  in  tliis  survey,'  £^c. 

Though  the  criticism  is  in  general  commendatory  ;  thousjh 
the  author  is  allowed  to  have  manifested  knowledge  and  inves- 
tigation, and  given  much  important  and  curious  information, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  thus  calculated  (whether  insidious- 
ly or  inadvertently)  to  consign  the  work  decently  to  obli- 
vion, by  attaching  to  it  a  littleness  of  interest,  proportionate 
to  the  smallness  of  magnitude,  and  other  natural  disadvantages, 
■which  lessen  the  importance  of  the  county  described. 

I  might,  by  the  way,  observe,  as  to  tlie  county  described  in 
this  survey,  that  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  ought  in  reason  to  encreasc  our  interest  in 
the  relation  of  its  practices,  in  as  mucji  as  the  success fu]  com- 
bating of  disadvantages  by  superior  industry  and  contrivance, 
shews  that  much  more  might  be  cfTccted  through  their  means, 
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under  circumstances  more  favourable  :  Nor  are  pK-actlccs  the 
less  or  more  instructive,  whether  carried  on  upon  a  larger  or 
lesser  scale. 

But,  as  I  have  already  observ^cd,  the  statement  of  the  exist- 
ing facts  constitute  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  merit  and 
usefulness  of  this  survey.  It  is,  in  the  luminous  and  compre- 
hensive elucidation  given  of  the  general  principles  of  moral 
excitement  to  agricultural  industry,  that  its  chief  merit  con- 
;si3ts ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  soriy  to  h^d,  that  the  public 
attention  was  diverted  from,  the  examination  and  discussion  o£ 
the  interesting  topics  therein  contained,  from  its  importance 
being  thus  insidiously  or  inadvertently  confounded  with  the  lit- 
tleness of  the  subject,  to  which,  from  its  title,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  confined. 

Perhaps  tlie  reviewer's  iilence  may  be  accounted  for,  from  his 
not  finding  himfelf  at  home  in  regard  to  fubjects  of  general  rea- 
foning,  01  from  being  verfant  in  them,  folely  in  regard  to  other 
fubjcdts  of  political  economy,  to  which  they  are  more  in  cuftom 
of  being  applied,  fuch  as,  commerce,  manufactures,  commodities, 
and  their  circulating  medium,  &ic.  or,  perhaps,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  the  application  of  fuch  general  reafonings  to  agricul- 
ture, may  become  a  fubjedt  of  peculiar  delicacy  to  an  Engliih 
critic. 

He  has  obferved,  upon  the  ftatement  of  the  feverity  of  the 
Feeble s-lliire  climate.  By  this  tiiew  of  the  climate^  the  Etig^ 
iish  farmer  will  not  be  tempted  to  migrate  to  the  North, 
Though  an  EngliPaman  myfelf,  1  mui^  confeis  I  am  afraid,  that 
even  few  of  your  Scots  Peebles-fnire  lairds  would  call  for  an  e- 
migration  of  our  Engliih  tetiants  to  occupy  their  farms,  as  in  too 
many  inilances  their  faculties  of  felf-exertion  would  be  found  be- 
numbed fo  as  to  unat  them  for  any  fuccefsful  ftruggle  againil 
difadvantages  of  foil  and  climate,  from  their  being  habituated  to 
aft  as  mere  mechanical  drudges^  turning  round  without  reflec- 
tion, (like  blind  horfes  in  a  bark  mill)  in  the  fame  beaten  circle 
of  prefcribed  modes  of  management,  invented  in  the  days  of  ig- 
norance, and  perpetuated  through  abfurd,  and  blind,  but  obftinate 
prejudice  ;  prevented,  too,  even  had  they  any  liberty  of  a6fipn, 
from  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  h.ibit  of  liberal  outlay,  in  prof- 
peft  of  dillant  leturn,  fiom  their  accuUomed,  unpermanent,  and 
precarious  tenures  of  the  foil.  The  liberal  fpirit  difplaycd  by 
Mr  Findiater,  in  his  various  difcuiiions  of  the  leafe  and  iimilar 
topics,  render  his  work,  in  my  opiiiion,  peculiarl}'  proper  to  be 
well  known  in  England  ;  and  for  this  leafon  particularly, 
I  have  flcpped  forward  to  vindicate  it  from  that  obli- 
vion to  which  it  is  poflible  to   fnppofe,    that  an   Engliih  critic, 
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under  conceivable  circumflimccs,  might  have  InduRrioiilly  widit 
ed  to  cotUign  it. 

In  Mr  Findhiter's  diTcuflions,  a  difficulty  muft  have  fometimcs 
occurred,  of  liudiiig  language,  aheatiy  fi  (uri  ufe  fteadily  appronri- 
ated  to  the  iubjeft — a  dirriculty  that  occurs  not  in  iimilar  diicuf- 
fions  upon  commerce,  maiuifa(5lure,  and  iuch  h'ke  topics  of  poii- 
ticfil  economy,  as  have  been  more  trecjiiently  made  the  fubjedts 
ol' general  fpeculation.  If  the  reviewer  was  not  in  canacily  to 
be  properly  av/are  ot  this  difficulty,  it  is  jxiiuble  that  tbc  appli^ 
catio7i  of  words  to  anew  sense,  to  which  Mr  Findlattrr  might 
have  been  ncceflitated,  may  have  been  miiluken  fomctin-ies 
ft»r  thofe  Scotticisms,  with  which  he  allcdgeg  Ctho'  with- 
out fpeciflcation,)  the  work  abounds,  and  for  which  candid  al- 
lowance is  made,  in  coniideration  of  the  author's  fituation.  I 
have  indeed  frequently  felt  a  ruggednefs  in  the  ilyle,  though  I 
believe  not  unfreqiiently  produced  by  the  neceilary  unaccustom- 
ed juncture  of  words,  to  which  I  have  alluded  :  what  1  have 
perceived,  in  general,  has  been  manly,  vigorous  Scots  fenfe  ;  per- 
fpicuouily,  and,  if  not  always  elegantly,  yet  often  moil  forcibly 
fxpreifed. 

The  reviewer  feems  to  think  that  the  circumilances  alluded 
to  by  the  aurhor,  as  unir.tereiling  to  the  public,  which  pre-. 
vented  the  Survey  originally  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  A- 
griculture,  from  being  publifhed  under  its  faii6libn,  ought  to 
have  been  explained.  I  do  think  there  was  no  fuch  neceffity. 
The  work  is  given  to  the  public,  and  by  its  own  merit,  and  not 
by  the  fandion,  or  want  of  fanc'^hion  of  autliority,  ought  it  to 
Itand  or  fall.  If  tliere  is  found  in  it  any  thing  improi^er,  the 
Board  is  jultified  in  tefufing  its  fandion  ;  if  th.ere  is  in  it  any 
thing  dubious,  or  even  any  thing  merely  new,  tiie  refulal  of 
fiich  fan6lion  might  alfo  have  been  expedient.  A  Board  of  refpect- 
ability  is  'placed  in  a  peculiar  predicament  ;  the  iiifiuence  of  its 
authority  alone,  independent  of  any  other  reafon,  may  give  cur- 
rency to  falfe  or  dubious  opinions,  or  to  bad  or  equivocal  prac- 
tical operations.  For  thefe  realons  a  Board  ought  ever  to  be 
extremely  delicate  in  interpofing  the  authority  of  its  fanftion. 
On  this  account,  without  pretending  to  any  information  upon 
the  iubjecl,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  Board,  in  regard  to 
this  Suivey  (which  is  by  no  means  of  a  eunuch  neutral  defcrip- 
tion),  might,  in  their  preliunii-.ary  treaty  with  the  autlior,  be 
particularly  cautious  in  requiring  tliat  it  mufl  be  implicitly  fnb- 
mitted  to  the  abfolute  difcretion  of  tlieir  confidential  literary  cen- 
for  ;  and,  from  the  author's  bold  manner  of  exprelling  himfclf, 
I  can  as  readily  fuppofe  him  poffeffed  of  that  manly  indepen^ 
dence,  or  (if  you  will)  of  that  haOgiity  felf-fufficiency,  which 
would  prevent  hiiij  from  fubmittlng  to  iiand  forward  as  th.e  au* 
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thor-of  a  work  which  fhonld  not  be  exclufively  liii  own,  or  to 
aecome  chucking  capon  to  the  chickens  hatched  by  another  bird  *. 

The  critic  notices  that  the  engravings  mentioned  in  the  title, 
turn  out  to  be  but  one,  and  that  miferably  executed.  He  is  in 
the  rii^bt  j  there  is  but  one,  ?.n  odavo  engraving  of  a  water  mea- 
dow, containing  two  or  three  dill:m(i:l:  tigures,  marked  plates  ift, 
ad;  ^d,  and  inferred  to  as  fuch  in  t!je  defcription.  Three  plati-s 
^vouid  anpear  to  have  been  mteuded,  but  economy  had  been  con- 
fulted,  and  the  book  is  proportionally  cheap. 

If  you  confider  my  purpofe  as  laudable,  in  thus  endc^avouring 
to  refcue  this  work  from  that  unmerited  oblivion,  iiUo  which  it 
rs  ready  to  be  plunged  witli  fuch  as  may  be  difpofed  to  take  their 
'charaacr  of  it  from  tlie  Monthly  Iltriew,  you  will  publifli  this, 
znd  oblige  your  conftant  reader, 

Nov.  1803..  RusTicus  Akglicanus. 


*  I  allude  to  a  practice  that  may  be  of  use  where  farmi:g  is  alter- 
-lately  devoted  to  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  their  productions,  for  the 
<  ousumpt  of  great  towns  \  a  mode  of  farming  which,  I  am  informed, 
h  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  your  ^cots  metropolis. 

A  capon  is  pitched  upon  as  the  most  economical  broods-mother, 
being  of  large  bilk  of  body,  affordii^.g  great  extent  of  cover.  His 
breast  and  belly  are  plucked  almost  bare  of  feathers  ;  he  is  then  shut 
up  in  a  uarrov/  dark  place  of  confinement,  and  the  chickens  hatched 
by  two  or  three  clocking  hens,  are  i>itroduccd  to  him.  /J "he  heat  ema- 
nating from  his  body,  attracts  the  chickens  toAvards  him,  for  fostering 
warmth  *,  and  he  too  feels  comfortable,  from  the  application  of  theix 
.%varm  bodies  to  his  naked  and  cold  breast  and  belly.  Reciprocal 
pkasure,  thus  mutually  communicated,  attaches  them  to  each  other, 
uid.he  soon  le-arns  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  mother. 
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AGHICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  volume,  rural  operatiofTTi 
of  ever  J  kind  appeared,  to  be  in  a  forwiird  state.  Wheat 
Jiad  been  got  sown  under  favourable  circiim3tanccs,  and  to  a- 
greater  extent  than  the  variableness  of  our  climate  generally  al- 
lows. Ploughing  for  spring  cr-op9  was  far  advanced,  a  tract  of 
uncommon  fine  Vveather  having  ensued  after  the  conclusion  of 
harvest,  Vv'hich  permitted  every  branch  of  field  work  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a  more,  superior  stile  than  usufJIj  can  be  attained  to 
in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  or  in  t]ii:  first  of  the  winter  months. 
The  progress  made  of  late  has  however  been  small.  Storms 
<if  frost  and  snow  prevailed  in  December.  January  lias  been 
wet,  rarely  giving"  two  days  of  similar  weather  together.  In- 
fact,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  no^w  more  comi3letely  satu- 
rated with  ■  moisture  than  at  any  time  during  the  four  past 
years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  thrashing  of  grain- has  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour,  and  full  supplies  liave  been  poured  into* 
every  market.  We-are  not  here  to  enquire  whether  this  vi- 
gour has  been  stimulated  by  official  recommendations,  or  ex- 
cited by  the  powerful  influence  of  alarm,  w^hich,.  in  certain 
cases,  operates  as  strongly  upon"  men  in  the  field,  as  upon 
cliildren  in  the  nursery.  Perliaps  these  causes  together  with- 
the  scantiness  of  straw  have  contributed  to  throw  a  greater 
supply  into- tlie  market  than  the  extent  of  the  crop  warranted,, 
or  the  demand  of  the'  country  required  ;  which  ultimately  may 
produce  consequences^ not  beneficial  to  the  public.  In  some 
districts  we  understand  the  stack-yard's  are  already  much  dimi- 
nished. In  few  of  tlicm  was  the  bulk  originally  equal  to  that 
of  lormer  years.  For  wheat,  a  regular  demand  seems  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  barley  may  be  reckoned  in  some  measure  an  unsale- 
able article  every  where,  and  has  been  sold'  for  much  less 
money  than  it  can  be  cultivated  at.  Oats,  notwithstandinor 
their  general  failure  last  season,  have  also  fallen  in  price,, 
though  still  of  greater  valuecomparatively  than  barley.  Pease 
H!id  beans  maintain  a  kind  of  equality,,  having  fluctuated  less 
than  any  other  grain.  "^^ 

Very  little' alteration  has  as  yet  appeared"  in  the  cattle  and' 
3heep  markets,  but  the  quality  of  tlie  dead  articles  presented,. 
is,  in  many  instances  (mutton  especially)  of  an  inferior' *(ie- 
seription.     The  faikire  of  turnips  formerly  mentioned,,  limited.'. 

shee^— 
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sheep-feeding  very  much  3  and  the  weakness  of  the  food,  and 
wetness  of  the  weather,  have  prevented  those  put  upon  this 
root,  from  making  the  usual  improvement.  An  after  scarcity 
seems  inevitable,  though  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say  when 
it  may  take  place.  An  early  spring  would  aiford  the  surest 
relief;  but  so  many  of  tlie  young  grasses  have  either  failed, 
or  apTjear  to  be  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  much  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this  resource. 

Potatoes  threaten  to  be  a  scarce  article  soon,  being  already 
not  much  cheaper  per  peck  than  oat-meal  ;  whereas,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  they  rarely  exceed  one  half  of  its  price.  Hay, 
in  several  districts,  is  also  in  much  demand,  though  in  others 
it  is  comparat-ively  plentiful.  The  bulkiness  of  the  article, 
and  the  expence  of  transporting  it  to  a  distance,  renders  an  a- 
bundance  at  one  place  often  of  little  advantage  to  others. 

Mr  ADDINGTON,  we  learn,  intends,  shortly  after  the 
recess,  to  move  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  relative  abilities  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish barleys,  to  pay  a  tax  upon  malt ;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  preparations  being  made  by  the  landholders  (who  cer- 
tainly are  the  persons  chiefly  interested),  to  bring  forward,  to 
the  notice  of  that  Committee,  any  evidence  in  support  of  the 
just  claims  of  Scotland,  to  be  taxed  in  an  inferior  ratio  to  what 
js  levied  in  the  fertile  English  counties.  We  formerly  stated 
that  the  last  crop  afforded  only  partial  evidence  ;  and  recom- 
mended, that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  qualities  of 
preceding  years,  if  the  subject  v.-as  to  be  investigated  upon 
just  and  impartial  principles-  The  grain  of  both  countries 
had  greater  affinity  last  year  than  what  may  again  take  place 
for  half  a  century  ;  because  the  singular  dryness  and  tempe- 
rature of  the  weather  placed  the  whole  island  more  upon  a 
level  than  customary,  so  far  as  climate  was  concerned.  Still 
there  is  a  difference  to  be  found  ;  or  how  could  importers  bring 
down  English  barley,  and  llud  it  a  saving  article,  after  de- 
fraying all  charges,  unless  a  greater  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  could  be  extracted  from  the  one  than  the  otlicr.  An 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Keith,  will  be  found  in 
the  Miscellaneous  department  of  this  Number,  p.  49,  et  seq. 

The  proprietors  and  farmers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Es- 
sex, mean  also  to  bring  the  additional  tax  of  last  Session  be- 
fore Parliament,  upon  another  principle  ;  and  we  think 
their  arguments  are  so  just,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  meet 
with  suitable  notice.  They  compJain  of  tlie  tax  as  execs  ,ive  ^ 
depressing     agricultiire,    and    discoiiiagi.i^     tht    cultivation 
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of  barley,  the  (laple  article  of  thefe  counties.  In  thefe  aver- 
ments much  truth,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  n6r  does  it 
feem  .pofTible  to  counteract  them,  but  by  {liewinqr  that  tlie  in- 
creafed  tax  has  not  decreafed  the  quantity  of  barley  malted.  It 
is  not  fulficicnt  to  Hiew  that  the  amount  of  the  new  tax  has 
equalled  the  ellimate,  becaufe  the  ftock  in  hand  at  th-c  time  beinr 
taken,  neceiTarily  augmented  the  firil  year's  produce  ;  but  it 
OM'jXiX.  t .'  be  liicwn,  that  the  malt  trade  afterwards  experienced  no 
decltnfion,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  old  malt  tax  is  not  lelTened. 
If  we  weie  merely  to  reason  upon  the  matter,  it  would  not  re- 
cjuire  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  doubhng  of  a  duty 
on  any  article  thereof,  mulf  decreafe  the  confumption  ;  nor  is 
much  fconiideration  neceflary,  to  find  out  the  impropriety  of  a  tax 
which  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the  raw  article  itfelf.  In 
fatb,  the  itate  of  markets  proves  that  the  fale  of  barJey  is  there- 
by much  impeded  ;  for,  notwithllanding  that  a  lefs  quantity  was 
iown  lall  year  from  a  dread  Qi  the  ejil£ts  of  this  heavy  impofi- 
tion,  yet  this  grain  is  the  chcapcft  of  all  grains  that  arc  raiftd 
by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

'  The  value  of  labour  having  of  late  prodigioufly  increafed,  we 
have  been  defired  by  feveral  correfpondcnts  to  turn  our  attention 
to  that  important  fubje^.     It  requires  fmall  refleclion  to  difcern 
that  the  enormous  riie  of  lall  fummer  upon  the  wa^es  of  mafons 
carpenters,  and  labourers,  was  chieily  occalioned  by  the  profufc 
fyltem  a6led  upon  in  the  erection  of  barracks,  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  foldiers,  in  feveral  diftrids.    That  thefe  barracks  were. 
jiecefTary  we  do  not  difpute ;  but  that  they  were  delayed  to  a  late 
period  of  the  feafon,  and  then  executed  at  a  prodigious   increafe 
of  expence,  will  not  be  queilioned  hj  any  one,  tmlefs  he  is  dif- 
pofed  to  fupport  every  public   meafure   whatever  fliail  be  its 
merits.     It  may  alfo  be  noticed,  that   the  laudable  intention  of 
the  legifiature,  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  Highlands 
•by  building  bridges,  making  roads,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion 
a  continuation  of  the  evil,  if  thofe  entrulied  with  the  diredion 
are  not  guided  by  prudence  and  forefight.     On  this  point,  a  ju- 
dicious hint  i;:  given  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  p.  45,  which 
we  trufl  will  not  be  negle<5i:ed.     Indeed,    it  would  be  matter  of 
regret  was  a  meafure,  originally  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Highlands,  to  turn  out  eventually  prejuaicial  to  the  interelts  of 
the  country  at  large.     We  are  clear,  that  the  aitifati  and  labour- 
er ought  to  be  well  paid,   but  there  is  a  medium   in   all   things, 
and  extravagant  profufion  on  the  one  hand,  deferves  equal  cen- 
fure  as  illiberal  parfimony  does  on  the  other. 

The  diftrelTes  of  tlie  Zet landers,  have  latelv  engrofled  much 
notice,  and  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  remark,  that  their  fituation 
early  experienced  the  attention  of  that  able  public  officer  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.     With  an  unfuccefsful  filhery,  an4 
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a  fhortcrop,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Zetland  iflcs,  are  intltled  to 
the  commiieration  of  their  Scottifh  brethren  ;  a^d  we  truft,  that 
the  Imperial  leglihiture  will  not  be  unattentive  to  their  wants. 
But  when  on  this  fubjccl,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
rurd  and  political  economy  of  thefe  ides,  are  Inimical  to  all  im- 
provement either  of  the  foil  or  condition  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
that  iinlcfs  a  material  change  is  introduced,  a  laf^ing  benefit 
cannot  be  conferred  upon  them.  Thia  will  fulficiently  appear  by 
the  following  extrafl  from  the  flatiftical  account  of  the  parifh  of 
Walls  and  Saiidness,  the  ultiiiia  Thule  of  the  ancients,  written 
no  farther  back  than  1797,  by  a  gentleman  who  feems  to  be  well 
qualitied  for  defcribing  the  internal  clrcumilances  of  this  diilant 
and  neglected  part  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

'  Where  manufadures  and  ufeful  employments  are  eftablifhed, 

*  the  populoufaefs  of  a  country  forms  its  riches  and  Ifrength  ;   but 

*  where  thefe  are  wanting,  too  much  population  becomes  its  bur- 

*  den.     It  is  like  a  (hip's  company  reduced  to  fhort  allowances. 

*  Such  is  the  cafe  with  this  country. 

*  Belides,  the  farms  are  by  far  too  fmall,  m?,ny  of  them,  with- 

*  in  thefe  forty  years  being  fplit  into  triple  the  number.    This  has 

*  proceeded  from  the  impolitic  rage  for   profecuting   the  fiQiing  ; 

*  but  it  is  accompanied  with  hurtful  confequences  to  the  tenants, 

*  as  the  fmallnefs  of  their  farms   keeps   them  in  indigence.     It 

*  tends  onlv  to  enrich  the  landmafter  for  the  prefent,  as  he  takes 

*  the  producfs  at  a  much  lower  price  than  would  be  given  by  a 
*■  neutral  merchant ;  he  having  the  fame  labour  from  one  that  has 
'only  a  few  merks  of  land,  that  he  had  from  the  tenant  when 
'  poiTeding,  formerly,  a  much  greater  quantity.     Having  little 

*  land,  the  tenant  can  rear  few  cattle  to  bring  him  cafh  to  pay  his 
'  rent,  and  procure  fuch  things  as  he  may  need  :  Whereas,  in 
*■  former  times,  by  pofTefTing  more,  and  being  allowed  to  remain 

*  thereon  throughout  the  year,  without  bemg  forced  to  filh  for  the 

<  landlord,  he  was  better  able  to  pay  his  rem,  and  could  live  in  a 
«  more  comfortable  and  fubllantial  manner.  From  the  want  of 
<leafes,  and  the  tenant's  being  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourfe 

<  to  his  landmaller  for  fupplies  in  his  exigencies,  it  renders  him 
«  fervile  and  obfequious.     That  manly  independent  fpirlt,  which 

<  charafterizes  a  free-born  Britain,  and  prevails  among  the  pea- 
*■  fantry  in  the  fouth  countries,  is  here  loft. — As  the  tenant  has 
<■  only  a  verbal  tack,  he  promifing  to  fiih  for  the  landmafter,  and 

<  to  give  him  all  his  products^  and  to  remain  upon  the  land  during 
«ple.tfure,  this  proves  a  bar  to  all  improvements,  as  he  knows 

<  not  if  lie  will  reap  the  benefit  thereof  longer  than  one  year.' 

The  confufion  and  Inaccuracy  of  the  income  or  property  a(5f, 
is  now  fully  exemplified  by  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its 
execution.      In    fu<5l,    notwithftanding    the    feveral    expofitions 

whicU 
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which  have  been  printed  antl  circulated,  many  of  the  claufes  are 
not  read  in  one  way  by  any  two  perlbns.  Except  in  fo  far  as 
Ixmded  proprietors  are  concerned,  the  a6l  is  not  fpecific  and  dif- 
tinc'b  i  but  tins  clafs  of  the  community  are  completely  laid  hold 
of,  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  efcapc  the  maximum  of  the 
tax.  The  tenantry,  in  the  next  place,  are  more  feverely  fubject- 
ed  than  others  j  though  wc  hope  it  is  fufhcicntly  underilood  that 
unlcfs  t))eir  rents  exceed  120I.  they  are  not  liable  to  the  tax  at 
all,  nor  to  the  niaKim:nn  of  6d.  per  pound,  except  the  rent  is 
30:1.  or  upwards.  This  explanation  is  given  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  fuch  are  not  pofiefled  of  otlier  funds  ;  for  thefe,  of  courfe, 
will  be  added  to  the  rent,  and  the  tax  regulated  accordingly. 
The  monied  and  trading  interefts  M'ill,  as  ufual,  feel  eafier  under 
the  operations  of  this  adt.  In  their  cafe,  it  is  a  mere  income  tax  ; 
for  without  poireihng  the  means,  they  cannot  be  fubjecled  to 
payment  •,  whereas  the  occupier  of  land  is  liable,  whether  he  en- 
joy a  halfpenny  of  income  or  not.  Without  infilling,  however, 
upon  thefe  things,  or  iiluftrating  the  confequences  of  this  exten- 
five  and  in  fome  refpecls  incornprehenfible  a(St,  it  may  be  fufh- 
cient  to  Itate,  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  its  execution  dc- 
monflrate  the  propriety  of  a  revifal,  better  than  an  hundred  thou- 
fnid  arguments.  Vfhen  this  comes  to  be  done,  we  truil  that 
various  alterations  upon  its  principle  will  be  made,  and  that  the 
Imded  interell  will  not  be  inattentive  to  a  meafure  with  which 
the  profperity  of  agriculture  is  fo  deeply  connedted. — Jan.  27. 


Extracts  from  ppvIvate  Correspondence. 

S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D. 

^The  following  was  too  late  in  coming  to  hand  for  the  Supplement 
to  lad  Volume,  therefore  is  inferted  here, 3 

SelkirkJJjire. 

It  will  he  neceflaiy  to  mention  the  actual  (late  of  things  a  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  give  you  a  juil  idea  of  our  recent  improvements.  Not 
many  years  ago,  thefe  were  not  above  half  a  dozen  fanaers  in  all  the 
coitnty  who  did  not  adhere  ftriclly  to  the  outfield  and  infield  fyftem* 
That  which  wc  called  our  croft-land  was  always  deilined  to  carry  white 
crops  (that  occupied  with  potatoes  excepted),  and  evciy  third  or  fourth 
year  received  iu  rotation  the  dung  of  the  farm  as  a  preparation  for 
bear  (big)  and  potatoes.  Nature,  being  thus  deprived  of  her  beloved 
variety,  gave  often,  in  return,  plenty  of  weeds,  but  generally  a  naughty 
<;r©p  of  corn.  Turnips  were  reckoned  too  delicate  a  plant  to  thrive 
.    TOji.  y.  NO.  17.  G        ■  iu 
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vn.  fiica  a  bleak,  mountainous  diftrift  ;  and  an  every  body  faw  they  hacf 
too  much  grafs  amongil  their  corn  ah-eady,  they  thought  that  fowing' 
it,  inilead  ci  remedying,  would  but  increale  the  evil  ;  hence,  the  croft- 
land  was  fubjected  to  a  never-ending  fyilcm  of  white-cropping. 

The  management  of  the  outfield  (which  was  land  prepared  for  crop* 
ping  by  folding  iheep  and  cattle  upon  it),  was  no  better  condudled. 
Not  content  with  two,  or  perhaps  three  middling  crops,.  v»e  uniformly 
pcrfiftcd,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  to  take  four  or  live  crops,,  and  then 
left  it  to  run  to  weeds,  grafa,  or  whatever  an  impoverifiicd  foil  coiJd 
produce. 

But,  thanks  to  a  few  liberal-minded  ir.dividuals^  tliefe  cuiloms,  thougW 
ancient,  are  now  happily  exploded*  Turnips  are  every  where  culti- 
vated, and  generally  confumed  in  rearing  ilock,  as  noticed  in  our 
report  for  Auguft  ;  after  which>  the  land  is  laid  out  in  grafs  for  hay' 
or  pallure.  It  is  alfo  drained  where  wet,  and  enclofed.  Indeed,  this? 
part  of  the  fanning  economy  feevns  to  be  pretty  well  underflood  ;  for 
there  are  few  farms  in  the  county  where- the  ai-able  land  is  not  enclofed^ 
or  enclofing  ;  and,  in  many  inilanees,  it  is  both  eiiclofed  and  fubdi" 
vided.  In  feveral  places,  fallowing  feems  to  be  but  impcrfeclly  un- 
derflood ;  though  I  am  glad  to  fee  that,  within  thefe  two  or  three 
years,  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  tlran  formerly. 

Good  roads  were,  and  fWl  are^  very  much  wanted ;  but,  ia 
the  courfe  of  laft  feafon^  much  lias  been  done  this  way.  Two 
bridcT-cs  have  been  built  over  the  Ettrick,  and  one  is  intended  over 
Yarrow.  A  nev7  road  is  alfo  cut,  and  cutting,  where  the  old  one  was 
ftecp,  or  otherwife  infuflicicnt,  from  Selkirk  to  Moffat  ;  another,, 
though  of  only  local  advantage,  is  forming  up  the  Ettrick  ;  and  a  crofs- 
road  is  alfo  ilakcd  out,  to  run  tiirough  the  middle  of  the  higher  part 
of  tiie  county,  betwixt  Tweeddale  and  Tiviotdale.  Thefe,  when  com- 
pleted,, bid  fair  to  be  of  great  utility  to  a  confiderable  part  of  our 
farmers,  for  conveying  more  fafely,  or,  at  leall,  in  a  lefs  circuitous, 
manner,  farm  produce  to  market,  and  farm  confumption  home,  fuch  as 
lime,  marl,  coal,  &c. 

Liming  and  marling  are  every  feafon  coming  more  into  ufe  j  and 
moft  of  the  farmers,  even  in  the  higheil  parts  of  the  county,  have 
done  a  little  tliis  v/ay,  although  both  are  procured  at  great  expencc,  on 
account  of  the  diilance,  and  badnefs  of  the  roads. 

All  Cn?.  ploughing  is  performed  by  the  Enghlh  plough  and  two 
borfes.  Oyien  are  everywhere  fallen  into  difufe  ;  and  are  nowhere  em- 
ployed,- fo  far  as  I  know,  for  performing  farm  labour. 

Inigation  was  lately  introduced,  as  mentioned  in  our  lafl ;  and  it  i» 
certainly  a  pity  the  pra6lice  is  not  more  generally  diffufed,  as  it  would 
render  a  confiderable  part  of  the  county  lefs  dependent,  for  winter  fod- 
der, on  bog  hay,  which,  at  beft.  is  but  coarfe,  and  its  growth  pre- 
carious. Rather  lefs  land  is  cultivated  than  formerly,  as  the  farmer  it 
convinced  there  is  more  to  be  got  from  three  acres  in  good  heart,  than 
from  four  in  an  impoveriffied  ftate. 

As  capital  has  been  r^idly  increafmg  withi^  thefe  few  years,  fo  the 

fftfllMilC 
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farmer  can  fprirc  more  for  his  own  convenient  accommodation,  for  pur- 
chafing  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxunes  of  life  ;  and  tlicroby  pro- 
mote the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  give  employment  to  uljfiil  ar- 
tifuns.  Elegant  iioufcs  are  built  and  building  in  many  parts  of  the 
county  ;  portions  of  ground  are  planted  both  for  ufe  and  ornament  ; 
gardens  are  cultivated  in  a  fuperior  manner ;  and,  in  fliort,  the  whole 
farming  economy  is  carried  on  in  a  more  enlightened  and  perfe6l  way, 
even  in  a  way  which  clearly  manifells  the  growing  profperity  of  a  free^ 
enlightened,  and  happy  people. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  introdu£lion  of  the 
Cheviot  breed  of  fheep.  But  we  are  not  certain  that,  in  every  re- 
fpe6l,  this  is  an  improvement.  The  returns  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  leaves  it  rather  uncertain  which  are  the  moll  profitable.  Some 
of  our  bed  Highland  lloremallers  retain  the  forell  breed,  and  fome^ 
after  trymg  the  Chenot,  relinquiflied  them  as  unfit  for  our  mountainous 
diilrict. 

L.dtcr  from  an  Exienfive  Farmer  in  Annandalsy  junuary  1  o. 

*  Our  cattle  markets  were  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn.  I  was  lately  up  in  Norfolk  with  the  itock  of  cattle 
which  I  had  kept  laft  year,  chiefly  Highland  bullocks,  but  was  not 
paid  well,  fales  being  dull,  and  prices  much  reduced.  I  was  furprifed 
to  find  barley  at  fuch  a  low  price  in  Norfolk.  When  I  went  there  in 
November,  it  was  felling  at  12s.  6d.  per  coomb  of  four  Winchefter 
bufliels  J  but  when  I  left  the  county  in  December,  the  price  did  not 
exceed  los.  6d.  I  do  fomething  confiderable  here  in  the  corn  trade, 
by  {hipping  barley  and  oats  for  Liverpool  and  othei^  ports  ;  and,  lately, 
a  large  order  for  the  former  grain  was  received,  from  Dublin  at  9s.  the 
Carlifle  bufiiel,  which  is  equal  to  three  of  Winchefter,  but  the  order 
was  foon  countermanded.  However,  I  have  bought  about  2000  bufhela 
at  83.  6d.  ;  though,  if  matters  do  not  brighten  up,  the  concern  will  not 
be  a  good  one.  At  prefent,  I  am  fliipping  common  oats  at  8s.  and 
potato  ones  at  9s.  per  Carlifle  bufhel  ;  but,  from  what  I  can  learn,  even 
thefe  prices  do  not  promife  to  be  fteady.     Our  barley  is  good,  and  in 

'  excellent  condition,  this  feafon.     We  have  few  peas   and  beans  ;  and 
wheat  has  a  dull  fale  at  20s.  per  Carlifle  bufhel,  of  our  bell  quality. 

<  I  have  been  aiming  thefe  two  years  paft  to  introduce  the  Leicefter 
breed  of  ibeep  here,  and  have  this  year  put  140  ewes  of  that  kind  to 
the  tup,  which  I  hope  will  prove  a  beneficial  meafure.  I  hired  tups 
for  two  feafons  from  Mr  Culiey,  and  this  year  have  one  of  the  fame 
kind  from  another  breeder.  I  have  great  expectations  that  flock  of 
this  kind  will  pay  handfomely,  as  I  ibid  my  wedder  hogs  in  Augult 
and  September  laft  at  553.  per  head — fome  of  them  weighed  26  lib. 
per  quarter.  My  ewes  at  prefent  are  thick  fat  ;  indeed  they  will  not 
Hbe  poor  if  any  degree  of  juitice  is  given  them  ;  and  their  condition  is 
rather  unfavourable  to  their  lambing  fafely. 

*  Beef  and  mutton  fell  about  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  ;  but  pork  is  a 
lov/  article,  not  worLh  more  than  43.  6d.  or  5s.  per  flone  of  14  lib.     A 
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great  number  of  fwinc  are  fattened  in  this  diftridl ;  and  many  of  our 
fmall  farmers  were  in  ufe  of  paying  their  rents  with  the  produce  of  this 
ftock.  Hay  is  6d.  and  yd.  per  Itone  of  24  lib.  'which  is  not  a  price 
much  more  than  its  worth  for  Utter.  Mafons  and  carpenters  are  2s, 
per  day  with  viituiil;-:,  nnd  hibourers  is-  2d.  with  vi6iu'als,  or  is.  8d. 
and  2S.  without  them.  If  produce  continues  at  fuch  reduced,  and  la- 
bour at  fiicli  increafed  rates,  the  fituation  of  farmers  in  every  diilricl 
will  foon  be  truly  diftrelTiag. ' 

TiifMa/e  ^L'lrtt'rly  Rt-port. 

The  weatlicr  continuing  remarkably  good  fro*n  the  beginning  of  Au- 
tumn to  the  firll  of  December,  harveft  work  was  not  oiiiy  finiuied  in 
the  moft  fatisfactoiy  manner,  but  wir.ter  ploughing  coniiderably  ad- 
vanced before  any  interruption  was  experienced.  Much  labour  was  of 
courfe  perioiTned  without  confumi^ig  fodder  ;  as  the  foggage,  though 
far  from  being  luxuriant,  furnifhed  a  longer  fupply  of  food  than  cuf- 
tomaiy  to  the  horfcs  and  wintering  catll^?,  which,  as  our  crop  was  of 
little  bulk,  proved  a  favourable  circumllance.  Even  at  this  time  paf- 
tui-es  have  a  frelTi  appearance,  as  the  frofls  have  always  been  accompa- 
nied v.ith  a  flight  covering  of  fnow  ;  and  this  has  aUb  pernntted  a  full 
life  of  the  tuniip  crop,  both  for  ftall  and  field  confumption.  Perhaps- 
tliis  crop  has  exceeded  the  expectation  of  our  farmers  more  than  ever 
remembered,  as  the  progrefs  in  bulbing,  during  tlie  months  of  Ocftober 
and  November,  furpaffed  ver)^  much  t-hat  of  fonner  years.  This  fcems 
to  prove  that  turnips  receive  much  nourifliment  from  the  atmofphcre  ;, 
for,  in  the  above  months,  fo  little  rain  fell  as  icarcely  to  moiilen  the 
furface  of  tiie  drills  ;  fo  that  when  the  turnip  was  pulled,  in  the  tirll  of 
November^  for  houfe-feeding,  the  root  came  out  as  dry  as  if  it  had 
flood  among  afhes.  The  crop,  however,  was  then  making  rapid  pro- 
grefs y  the  weather  was  mild,  and  the  night  dews  copious  ;  to  whicly 
caufes  their  uncommon  progrefs  may  be  attributed. 

Our  grain  crops,  though  fcanty  in  llraw,  are  turning  out  tolcrabW 
well,  both  in  bam  and  miln,  and,  I  believe,  will  produce  as  many  bolls  as 
gained  lail  feafon.  Oats  in  general  yield  meal  for  corn.  Barley  and 
bear  are  good  in  quality,  but  not  in  demand,  which  muft  greatly  dif- 
courage  agricnitural-  improvement.  In  this  county,  almolt  the  whole  of 
the  arable  land,  being  adapted  to  turnips,  that  root  is  univerfally  raifed, 
and  con  fumed  by  flieep  ;  by  v^-liich  means  tlie  foil  is  greatly  enriched. 
"We  look  forward  to  the  fucceeding  crops  (barley  and  oats)  for  indem- 
nification of  our  cxpence  ;  but  as  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  admit  of 
wheat,  and  we  have  no  permanent  market  for  hay,  without  driving  it  to 
a  diftance,  which  the  bulky  nature  of  the  article  will  not  allow  ;  there- 
fore, if  our  demand  for  barley  fails,  oats  mufl  in  futiu-e  be  the  only 
grain  cultivated.  "We  raife  confiderable  quantities  of  peas,  in  the  lower 
diilricts  of  the  county  ;  but  our  views  in  cultivating  this  grain  are  con- 
fined more  to  ameliorating  than  lucrative  crops. 

A  regular  rotation  of  cropping  has  been  fuccefsfully  adopted  upon 
many  farms  for  fomo  years  pad ;  and  more   than  double   rent  is  now 
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given  for  laud.  Mod  of  our  Icafes  bind  the  tenant  to  pra6life  rotation 
liiifbandry  ;  but  if  an  alteration  does  not  foon  take  place  in  tlie  Excife 
laws,  our  prefent  fyftem  will  be  knocked  in  the  head  ;  for  few  people 
will  cultivate  an  article  they  cannot  fell.  Upon  fuch  diilridt^  as  Tweed- 
dale,  the  increafed  malt-tax  operates  with  much  more  fe verity  than  upon 
.thofe  fituated  in  a  more  favourable  climate.  Here  y)arley  is  the  flaple 
grain  commodity,  confequently  any  ob(lru<9:ion  to  the  fale  thereof  muft 
l)e  attended  with  fatal  coiifequencea. '  In  other  diilrifts,  where  wheat 
forms  the  principal  crop,  the  tax  can  only  expofe  cultivators  to  a  par- 
tial evil,  as  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  renounce  the  culture  of  a 
grain  which,  at  prefent,  makes  a  worfe  return  than  any  variety  of  the 
culmiferous  tribe  cultivated  in  Great  Bntain, -J7^«»  1 1* 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Dumhartonjh'ire^    'January  13, 

*  "We  had  fom.e  warm  weather  throu^jh  the  fummer  months,  which, 
caufed  our  corn  crops  to  turn  out  well.  Several  fields,  originally  in- 
jured by  the  grub-worm,  revived  much  afterwards  ;  and  the  whole  of 
our  grain  being  completely  ripened,  aad  fafely  harvefted,  renders  the 
quality  fuperior  to  that  of  our  average  produce. 

*  Markets,  at  the  prefent  time,  feera  rather  overftocked,  and  prices 
are  lower  than  was  generally  evpected.  Perhaps  thefe  things  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  deficiency  of  llraw,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  grain 
muft  be  thra(hed  than  ufual  before  the  neceffaiy  fupply  of  provender 
can  be  procured  to  the  beftial  j  but  this  fuperabundance  cannot  lafl; 
long,  for  feveral  ftack-yards  are  already  more  than  half  emptied.  A 
iarge  proportion  of  the  land  with  us  is  prepared  for  the  feed,  tiie  good- 
nefs  of  the  weather  having  permitted  ploughing  to  go  bridily  forward. 
Hay,  which  in  Auguft  was  5d.  per  ftone,  now  fells  at  pd.  * 

B-uiffihite  ^iarterly  Report. 

From  the  date  of  laft  report,  till  about  the  end  of  November,  we 
were  favoured  with  weather  in  every  refpeft  propitious  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer.  The  pafture  fields,  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  ver- 
dure, admitted  the  cattle  to  be  kept  out  at  leafi  a  month  beyond  the 
ordinary  tiiioie  of  houling — ^a  circumllance  highly  advantageous  in  this 
fcarce  year  of  provender.  But,  notwithilanding  of  all  this  f^ving  be- 
ing made,  Itraw  is  llill  like  to  be  in  great  requefc,  Oats  and  fodder 
have  been  fold  as  high  as  35  s.  and  40s.  per  boll  i  this,  when  thrafied, 
perhaps  would  bring  no  more  than  i  (^sj  j  and  if  made  into  meal,  little 
or  nothing  more.  Hay,  hovvever,  has"  not  rifen  much,  and  can  be 
got  at  1  s.  per  ftone  :  this  difproporcion  very  often  happens  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ;  but,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  a  gre?.t  erro/.  The  young  grafles 
that  remained  in  a  dormant  ftate  during  the  fummer  months  have  come 
forv/ard  fuuiciently  to  endure  the  winter  frofts.  A  greater  extent 
of  wheat  was  foivn  t^ian  ordinaiy,  on  account  of  turnip  fail  ire,  and 
makes  a  very  good  appearance.  Altliough  our  grain  markers  hjve  fuf- 
|:iined  gr^at  deprefiio;i,  t})C  price  of  labour  is  rather  on  the  rife  :  our  fer, 
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vants  are  mollly  kept  in  the  houfe  in  this  country  ;  and  a  ploughman  gets 
from  7I.  to  7  guineas  in  the  half  year.  Tradcfmens'  wages  are  likevvife 
very  high  :  a  mafon  gets  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day  ;  and  wrights  2od. 
to  28.,  with  vi(5luals.  Thefe,  and  various  other  expences  which  the 
farmer  is  loaded  with,  muft  be  feverely  f(?lt  by  many  in  this  diftridl  ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  fmall  capital,  and  who  have  recently  got  their  leafes 
renewed  with  the  landlord.  However,  the  ftri£leil  unanimity  prevails 
at  prefent  ;  and  we  fincerely  hope,  when  thefe  eventful  times  come  to  a 
crifis,  that  the  Legiflature  will  have  the  farming  intercft  more  in  view  ; 
which  is  not  the  leaft  material  part  of  the  national  concem.  Fat  cattle 
liave  not  yet  exceeded  8s.  per  Hone,  fmking  offal  ;  but  a  confiderable 
rife  is  foon  expected,  as  the  markets  cannot  have  fo  full  a  fupply  when 
the  fpring  commences. j7^'-'«  '5« 

Lciltr  from  Falkirk^   J^^'  '  ^' 

*  With  the  political  horizon  extremely  clouded  on  every  fide,  an,d 
rach  fucceeding  day  anxioufly  looked  forward  to,  and  expefted  to  pro- 
duce fome  great  event,  it  afforded  fome  confolation  to  refle6l  that  the 
abundance  of  laft  harveft  would  enfure  plenty  at  home,  whatever  might 
be  the  ftate  of  the  crops  abroad,  and  that  we  Ihould  not  be  dependent 
on  foreign  fupplies  for  our  daily  food  ;  a  neceflity,  at  all  times  to  be 
deprecated,  but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  a  moft  direful  calamity. 
In  that  general  fentin.ent,  and  knowing  that  even  a  full  average  crop 
•was  icarcely  equal  to  the  confumption  of  the  cou.ntiy,  the  farmer  might 
liave  cordially  joined,  under  the  expeftaticn  that  his  crops,  althougli 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  a  very  high  price,  xyould  yet  afford 
him  a  decent  return,  at  leafl  fuflicient  to  mt>et  the  increafed  and  increaf- 
ing  demands  on  his  produce.  But  this  has  by  no  means  been  the  cafe  ; 
and  the  prefent  low,  aiid  ilill  declining  rate  of  markets,  and  increafing 
rate  of  even,'  thing  elfe,  it,u{\:  inevitably  involve  man)'-  in  inextricable 
.difficrJties.  Wh.'ther  the  threatened  invafion,  fo  long  held  ir.  terrorem 
over  our  heads,  has  been  a  principal  caufe,  by  the  effe6t  it  ceiiainly  has 
had  in  prt-iring  prematurely  into  the  market  an  over  proportion  of  that 
Hock  wliich  is  to  cany  us  through  the  year  ;  or  to  what  otlier  caufe  it 
may  be  afcnbed,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  However  this  m.ay  be, 
cc?ta'?"i  it  is  thf^t  tlie  prefent  low  prices  would  induce  us  to  think  veiy 
differeiitly  of  the  lall  crop,  from  what  we  would  have  concluded  from 
the  combined  conimunications  frcm  alnioft  every  quarter  of  the  ki))gd(^m. 
If  too  i^urii'.'erable  a  quantity  has  been  prematurely  thrown  01'.  tiie 
market,  it  may  perhaps  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Findlater) 
turn  ont  to  be  *  iirft  a  burft  and  then  a  n\[\..  '  The  prefent  prices  ia 
cur  maket  may  be  ftattd — Wheat,  22s.  to  25s.  ;  barley,  (if  any  price 
can  be  quoted,  foi  frcm  the  language  of  the  buyers,  we  would  think 
thny  would  fcarcrlv  accept  of  it  as  a  prefd  t),  143.  to  16s.  ;  oats,  15s. 
to  }"•!..  \  bc::;ns,    t6s.  to  19s. 

'  'i  he  ycr.ng  v.heaiS  are  looking  extremely  well ;  and  graffes,  although 
by, no  m.eans  promihng,  aie  better  tliau  thev  appeared  at  harveft  time. 
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The  uncommon  fine  weather  fince  harveft  haa  permitted  pluiigliiiig  x-o; 
be  far  advanced,  even  in  our  clayey  diflridl,  (an  uncommon  occurrence) 4 
it  fcarcely  met  with  any  interruption  till  the  froil  let  in.  Tlie  prtfent 
circumllances  of  the  coinatry  have  put  an  entire  (loj)  to  ahnod  every 
improvement  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  operition'. ;  nevcrtht»- 
lefs,  the  wages  of  labourers  are  very  high, — mafons  and  carpeatcrs  fi-om 
15s.  to  188.,  and  labourers  from  9s.  to  i28.  per  xveek  ;  but,  at  facia, 
rates,  it  will  always  be  found  mofl  advifeable  to  have  all  work  thut  can 
pofiibly  be  executed  by  the  piece,  done  in  that  way  ;  f  )r  it  almoft  fcemt 
a  fort  of  ellablifhed  principle,  that  the  higher  the  daily  wages  are,  the 
lefs  work  is  dene,  Tlie  property  tax  has  not  excited  fo  ilrong  a  fenfa-. 
tion  here  amongil  the  farmers,  as  in  many  other  places,;  becauf?^  bein^' 
generally  on  a  frnall  fcale  in  this  dilbich,  few  of  them  are  reached  by  it 
at  all;  and  they  are  not  aware  thai;  the  principle  of  it  may,  at  one  time 
or  other,  apply  to  them  with  a  vengeance.  Why  any  hypothetical  data 
fhould  be  alTumed  on  which  to  affefs  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  more  than 
thofe  of  the  manufajftin-er  or  trader,  is  a  qucHion  to  which  no  good  anfwcr 
can  be  given.  It  will  furely  not  be  faid  that  the  farmer  is  a  lefs  virtu- 
ous fubjecl  than  the  other;  confequently  lefs  likely  to  make  a  fair  retura 
of  his  real  annual  profits.  I  can  difcover  no  other  rcafon  than  this,  that 
the  farmer,  like  the  quiet  beaH  he  employs,  tacitly  fubmits  to  the 
burden  without  a  murmur 4  w'ncreas,  the  others,  at  fimilar  treatment,, 
would  have  briftled  up  like  hedgehogs,  fent  the  hue  and  cry  from  one- 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  otlier,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
nation  that  their  interelt,  no  doubt  more  connccled  v/ith  the  fiiuttle  and 
the  hammer  than  with  the  plough,  v.oidd  be  ruined  by  the  meafure. 
As  many  farmers  and  other  plain  men  are  a  good  deal  puzzled  with  tlie 
intricacies  of  the  pi'operty  aft,  perhaps  the  following  particulars  may 
affift  fome  who  have  not  yet  returned  their  fcheuules,  or  enable  them  to 
amend  them  if  returned  on  erroneous  data.  The  way  in  v/hich  they  are, 
affeffed  to  the  landlord's  part  is  very  plain  ;  but  the  tenant's  is  net  equally 
obvious.  From  the  a6t,  I  conceive  that  they  are  to  deduct  from  the. 
annual  value  of  their  pofTeffionG,  if  not  fubjeft  to  tithes,  one  eighth  ; 
and  if  fubjeft  to  teind,  then  fuch  a  fum  as,  together  with  it,  will  amount 
to  one  eighth.  After  this  dedudlion  is  made  from  the  annual  value,  then 
^ne  half  of  the  remaining  amount  is  the  fum  on  which  the  tenant's  tax 
is  to  be  affeffed  in  Scotland.  From  tliis  it  follows,  tliat  unlefs  the 
annual  value  of  his  poffefSon  exceed-j  137I.,  he  u  not  liable  to  the  tax 
at  all,  inafmuch  as  his  income,  eftirr.ated  according  to  the  adl,  would  not 
.amount  to  60I.  ;  and  alfo,  on  the  fame  principle,  the  annual  >  amount 
of  his  poffeflion  muft  exceed  340I.  before  he  is  liable  to  the  maximum 
tax.  In  England,  the  cedu6lions  arc  the  fame  ;  but  the  tenant's  in- 
come is  taken  at  three  fourths  of  the  aunual  value  of  his  poffeffion. 
I  have  no  authority  to  vouch  for  the  above  interpretation  of  the 
adl,  which  is  not  a  httle  obfcure  ;  but,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  expofition  thereof,  it  appears  to  me  tlie  flrid:  letter, 
if  not  the  legitinuite  intention  of  it,  as  to  the  manner  of  affefllag  the 
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tenant's  duty.  It  is  done  with  the  view  of  equalizing  to  the  tax,  thofe 
who  are  tithe-free,  and  thofe  who  are  hable  to  that  burden.  It  will  fo 
far  have  this  effeft,  where  the  titlie  is  not  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  poffeflion,  as  may  be  generally  the  cafe  with  us  in 
Scotland  ;  but  it  is  for  our  fouthern  neighbours,  who  pay  tithe  in  kind, 
to  point  out  how  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  annual  value  of  their  poffeffions, 
and  the  tithe  in  kind  will  generally  approximate.  ' 

Rofifhire  S^iaricrly  Report, 

For  thcfe  three  months  pad,  we  have  had,  upon  the  whole,  very  favoi^r- 
able  weather  for  canying  on  the  agricultural  concerns  of  this  dillrift. 
The  crops  were  all  fecured  in  good  order ;  but,  owing  to  the  drought 
of  fummer,  bulked  very  poorly  in  the  ftack  yards.  The  wheat  fet^d  was 
iinifhed  in  fine  condition,  and  a  greater  breadtli  than  ufual  got  fpwn. 
Wheat  was  our  only  average  crop,  being  tolerably  bulky  and  .of  fine 
quahty.  Barley  is  defeftive  in  bulk  and  quantity,  but  -jnelds  more  tlmn 
a  common  proportion  of  fpirits.  Oats,  our  principal  dependence,  were 
of  very  little  bulk,  and  poor  in  quality.  Tuniips,  even  where  a  braird 
was  procured  at  the  proper  feafon,  are  but  a  middling  crop  ;  but  in 
many  places  they  entirely  failed.  Potatoes  can  hardly  be  itated  as  up 
to  an  average,  and  the  quality  ii?  generally  ver\'  indifferent. 

Our  markets  are  dull,  though  nominally  high.     BaHey,  from  22s.  to 
30s.  per  boll;  oatm.eal,  from  24s.  to  26s.  per  nine  fiones;  oats,  with  flniw, 
have  been  fold  at  30s.  per  boll  of  five  firlots,  which  would  not   produce 
above  {'i-vtw  Hones  of  meal.     This  m.ay  (liovv  tlie  value  of  fodder  with  ijs 
this  f-afon.     Indeed,  three  times  the  ufual  price  has  been  given  for  winter- 
ing cattle  on  ftraw.     Hay  was  a  hght  crop  ;  but  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  old  ftock  being  on  hand,  it  has  not  fetched  above  is.  6d.  per  Hone. 
Our  cattle  markets  have  declined  ever  firxe  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  and, 
by  Martinmas,  a  lean  beail  could   not   be  fold   upon   any  terms.     The 
prices  in  the  fouth,  from  what  we  could  learn,  did   not   warrant  fuch  a 
depreffion  as  took  place  here  ;  but  various   circumftances   coucurred   to 
produce  a  ftagnation  ;  one  of  which,  and  not  the  leaft,  was  the  want  of 
credit  at  the   Banks,  x  From  fome   caufe,    belt   known    to    the   Bjiik 
directors,  they  had  ordered  their  agents  in  thie-  quarter   to   narrov/   the 
difcounts  ;  fo  that  money   could   not  be   raifed,  in   the   ufual  way,  for 
puvchafing  the  cattle  ;   and  thefe  orders  v.-ere  fo  fudden,  that  the  drovers 
had  not   time   to  be   othcrwife   prepared.      When   the   com.mcrce   of  a 
country  depends  almoil  entirely   upon   paper  as   a   circulating  medium, 
great  caution  is  neceflary  in   thofe   who  have   the  management   of  that 
curreiicy.      In  banking,  as  in  other  trading  concerns,  the  direttors   have 
no  doubt  a  right  to  make  the  mod  of  the  capital  entruftcd  to  them  ; 
but  they  ought  alfo  to  have  fome  regard  for  the  country   at  large   with 
whom   they  deal.      It  is  well   known,  that   when   the  3  per  cent,  confols 
are  at  60  or  upwards,  the  Scotiih  Banks   are    moft   anxious   in  prcfling 
their   pnpcr   into  circulation,   by  freely   difcounting  bills  and   granting 
rHflj-3<:<;ounts;  thus  railing  and  cncouragit>g  a   fpirit  of  fpcculation  in 
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commerce,  maniifafturcs,  and  agriculture,  vvlilch  othcrwife  would  not 
have  exiftod.  When  thefc  fpeciilations  are  fet  afloat,  it  is  furcly  a  cruel 
meafure  fuddenly  to  withdraw  the  aid  granted  to  thofe  concerned  in 
them,  and  without  which  they  cannot  be  carried  into  effe£l ;  thereby 
completely  blaiHng  undertakings,  which,  with  a  more  fteady  capital, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  profit  to  the  owner,  and  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Several  proprietors  in  this  county  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  acl 
paffed  for  commuting  the  fervitude  of  thirlage  ;  but,  however  beneficial 
its  effetls  may  ultimately  prove  to  the  country,  the  decifions  given  have 
certainly  bore  hard,  in  the  liril  inftance,  on  the  partes  formerly  thirled. 
It  appears,  on  the  examination  of  witnefles,  that  the  duties  paid  were 
under  different  denominations  j  a  certain  part  being  allotted  for  the  pro- 
prietors as  multures  and  right  of  thirlage  ;  another  part  alfo  paid  the 
proprietor  to  uphold  the  mill ;  and  another  duty  paid  to  the  millers  as 
their  wages.  The  proprietors,  in  moil  cafes  that  have  been  tried,  had 
alfo  claims  for  certain  fervices  ;  fuch  as,  keeping  the  mill-lead  in  repair, 
bringing  home  millftones,  &c.  Thefe  things  being  clearly  ftated  to  the 
Judge  and  Juries,  it  became  then  their  duty  to  confider  what  proportion 
of  thefe  duties,  fervices,  and  prellations,  tlie  proprietor  was  entitled  to  ; 
and  the  decifions  in  general  were,  that  the  proprietors  were  found  en- 
titled to  full  value  for  all  duties  paid,  except  that  part  wliich  was  always 
appropriated  as  millers  wages ;  and,  in  feveral  cafes,  a  fum  of  money  was 
allowed  in  lieu  of  fervices.  The  Juries  were,  however,  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  the  decifions  given  ;  it  being  warmly  contended,  and  with 
good  reafon,  that  proprietors  were  not  entitled,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  aft, 
to  pocket  more  than  they  had  formerly  done  ;  as,  in  this  view  of  the 
cafe,  the  parties  thirled,  fo  far  from  being  relieved  from  bondage,  had 
an  additional  burthen  laid  upon  them,  they  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
upholding  a  mill,  which  the  proprietor  might  keep  up  or  not,  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  from  which,  at  all  events,  they  could  not  derive 
any  benefit. J^n-  18, 

Dumfriesjlyii'e  ^iarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  for  the  lad  three  months,  has  been  variable  and  In 
extremes  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Tiiere  has,  notwithllanding,  been 
a  good  deal  of  agricultural  labour  performed.  Wheat  wa"^  fown  in  the 
end  of  October,  on  potato  land,  in.  good  order  ;  and,  though  it  has 
been  kept  long  under  ground,  it  is  now  up  in  full  llrength.  The  ftab- 
bics  tor  fallows  and  green  crops  have  been  ploughed.  During  the  froft, 
the  ftraw  yards  were  cleared,  and  the  dung  put  up  on  the  head- 
rigs  of  land  for  turnip  and  potatoes  ;  an  effential  matter  now  com- 
ing to  be  feen  into  by  all  farmers,  not  only  for  the  facih'ty  of  labour 
in  April  and  May,  but  alfo  for  bringing  the  manure  into  a  proper  ilate 
for  ufe. 

The  general  fall  of  fnow  in  November  and  December,  was  like-  to 
^%  ic\ixc  for  llo^ks  of  fheep  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  not 
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from  the  depth  of  It,  but  from  beings  plated  with  ice.  When  the  ftocks 
were  brought  to  the  cxtiemitv  o^  J{yu:g  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  relieved  by  the  loiithcrly  bretze  of  one  day.  Varia- 
ble weather,  and  frequent  falls  of  rain,  are  confidered  fully  worfe 
for  fheep,  m  all  fituations,  than  ordinary  ilorm?,  and  more  dangerous 
for  their  conilituiio5»!»,  and  have  always  bad  cffccls  if  the  fpring'  ibould 
happen  to  turn  out  fcvere.  This,  we  fee  from  experience,  is  the  cir- 
cumfiance  on  which  mod:  depends  the  ftock  or  quantity  of  animai  food 
which  can  be  brought  to  market  ;  and  from  this  it  arifes,  tliat  the 
grcated  improvement  to  be  made  in  Britifh  rg-ricuUurc  and  farming, 
is  the  increafe  of  fpring  food  for  fheep  and  cattle,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
fent  fupply  of  markets,  but  for  rendering  ali  ftocks  more  generally  in- 
dependent of  the  t'fiVds  of  bad  fpring  weather,,  and  fitting  thcni  for 
getting  more  immeiliate  advantage  from  the  fumrner  paftureo.  Thij 
is  happily  coniing  to  be  now  attended  to  by  improving  iarmers.  But 
rone,  except  thole  who  have  liad  fome  experience,  can  have  an  idea  of 
the  difference  of  the  growth  and  feeding  upon  fuinmer  partures,  whe- 
ther coarfe  or  fine,  of  either  aged  or  young  lh;^ep,  or  cattle  fed  even  in 
a  fmall  degree  in  the  fpring  with  turnip,  from  thole  which  have  been 
kept  upon  fodder  or  winter  paftures  only. 

The  crop  of  lad  year  turns  out  produdlvf,  rather  beyond  ao  aver* 
3ge,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  after  a  dry  and  warm  fumn:>er;  and  all 
is  of  good  quality.  Wheat,  from  60  to  63  lib.  j  barley,  from  50  to 
54  lib. ;  and  oats,  Common  and  Frlefland  kinds,  from  38  to  40  lib.  ; 
potato  onts,  from  42  to  45  hb.  the  bufhcl.  Prices — Wheat,  from, 6s.  6d. 
to  7s.  6d.;  barley,  from  2s.  8d.  to  3s.;  oats,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d,  j 
potato  oatf,  3s,  the  budiel.  The  fuptvior  quality  of  the  potato  oats  is 
allowed  by  all ;  but  the  greateil  advantage  is  reaped  by  thofe  who  have 
them  on  ftrong  land  ia  good  order.  The  profit  to  them,  is  at  leatl 
one  half  beyond  that  on  common  oats.  The  moll  general  fault  in  raif- 
ing  thefe  oats,  is  allowing  them  to  becomt;  too  ripe  ;  much  of  the  grain 
16  thereby  loft,  and  the  fodder  deprived  of  fubftance.  Every  ear  ought 
to  have  fome  of  the  lower  pickles  greeniQi  when  cut,  and  even  thefc 
will  be  good  oats  when  thrafued. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle  and  fl-seep,  fo  general  over  the  king- 
dom, has  affedled  the  dealers  and  farmtrs  in  this  country  in  no  inconli- 
^erable  degree.  The  dealers  had  all  fome  lofs.  Thofe  who  drove  to 
tiie  far  Jouih,  as  it  is  termed,  had  lofles  to  io  great  an  exrent,  as  to 
affcd  the  credit  of  fcveral  of  them,  whereby  the  injury  became  very 
generah  The  Icffes  to  the  dealers  in  (heep  have  not  been  fo  extenfive, 
owing  to  their  fales  taking  place  more  recently  after  their  purchafe. 

This  fall  of  prices  feems  to  have  been  unavoidable.  It  proceeded  from 
the  fame  caufe  with  the  fall  of  the  price  of  corn  ; — the  good  feaions, 
the  abundant  growth  which  has  increafed  all  kinds  of  Hock,  and  the 
extraordinary  crop  of  lambs  for  three  fucctrffive  years,  Thefe  were  fo 
far  beyond  the  confumption,  that  the  maikets  and  the  country  would 
iii:vc  been  fooiicr  ovcrilcgki.'d,  had  it  not  been  for   the   very  uncommon 
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lofs  of  fliecp,  and  other  deficiencies  occafioncd  by  the  cold  and  wet 
feafon  of  I'Ji)^'  Till  fuch  caufe  fhall  n^aln,  in  fome  dep^rce,  Icffen 
ftocks  and  produce,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  cxpc(^f.'d  that  prices  (hall 
rife,  or  even  keep  ai  what  they  are.  The  extra  confumption  of  fuch 
times  as  the  prefent,  when  thoufands  are  provided  with  more  than 
double  tlieir  nfual  quantities  of  food,  will  equal  but  a  very  fmall 
jncrcafed  produce  given  by  a  j{ood  feafon.  This  points  out,  tliat  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  Hionld  never  ceafe  in 
exerting  their  genius  >-^r.d  invention  for  the  fecurifN'  of  their  f^ock  and 
crops  a^ainfr  changeable  and  inclement  fcafons.  This  is  not  to  be  done 
fo  much  by  raihng  produce  upon  a  greater  fcale,  as  by  increafin^  thff 
^Sfrowih  of  early  corns,  winter  vegetables  fur  (lowing,  or  which  are  not 
fufc  pTible  of  fpring  frofts,  and  fuch  management  by  manure,  and  the 
dcftruifiiion  of  weed?,  as  will  mod  likely  infure  the  produce  to  be  be- 
yond the  ordinary,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the 
'extent  of  land  in  culture.  Thefe  matteris  deferve  the  attention,  not  of 
farmers  alone,  but  even  of  that  fociety  of  noblemen  and  others,  who,  by 
their  laudable  exertions  to  promote  the  improvement  and  good  of  their 
country,  deferve  the  gratitude  of  all  ranks  of  their  contemporaries  and  of 
poRcrity. JaiUicry  19. 

Invernefs'Jlnre  ^larterly  Report. 

What  was  dated  in  laft  report  refpe<fl;ng  the  crop,  is  fully  verified 
by  fai5b,  it  being  now  afcertained  that  both  corn  and  draw  are  lefs 
plentiful  than  hitherto  known  in  this  didvid.  All  that  can  be  faid  In  its 
favour  is,  that  the  grain  is  of  good  quality,  having  been  well  ripened  and 
(aftly  harveded.  We  have  already  had  a  good  deal  of  importation  from 
thf-fjuthern  diftn<5ls  and  from.  England,  and  much  more  will  ftill  be 
v.anted  before  the  arrival  of  next  crop.  The  winter  having  fet  in  early, 
occafioned  many  farmers  to  look  about  Jliarply  for  provender  to  their 
cattle,  which  is  fcarcer  than  ever  1  witnefled  ;  and  unlefs  we  have  a 
continuation  of  open  weather,  hay  and  draw  mud  advance  to  an  enorm- 
ous price.  Wheat  is  felling  at  25s.  per  boll  ;  Barley,  263.  to  2S3.  ; 
Oats,  24s.  to  25s.  per  boll  of  five  firlots  ;  Oatmeal,  24s.  to  26s.  per 
boll  of  rsine  ftone  ;  Bear- meal,  iSs.  to  19s.  per  boll,  of  ten  done  ;  Bar- 
ley and  Oat«  tviih  fodder  have  already  been  fold  at  50s.  per  boll  ;  the 
latter  per  boll  of  five  firlots  ;  and  Hay  is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  done,  of  24  lib. 
avoirdupois. 

Our  turnip  crop  being  very  indifferent,  not  half  the  ufual  number  of 
cattle  were  put  to  the  dake  ;  conftqueutly  the  butcher  market  mufl: 
be  fcantily  fupplied  at  the  latter  end  of  fpring.  At  prefent.  Beef, 
in  retail,  fellg  from  6d.  to  8d.  ;  Mutton,  6d  per  lib.  Araderdam. — 
The  wages  of  journeymen  mafons,  lad  fumaier  and  autumn,  were  i6s. 
to  20s.  per  week  ;  Carpenters  io«.  to  12s. ;  Labourer?,  73.  6d.  to  99, 
If  the  grand  Caledonian  canal,  and  the  intended  roads  and  bridgei 
gp  on  next  feafon,  wages  will  of  courfc  rife  confiderably.  With 
a  view  to  the  Cm^iJ-trade^    f?venty-five   acres   of   arable  grouad  have 
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been  fet  Upon  a  three  hundred  years  leafe,  for  600I.  per  anriufii^  '  feven- 
teen  acres  of  which  have  been  already  fubfet  at  twelve  guineas  per  acre, 
and  the  fubtenant  is  letting  this  portion  out  in  fniall  building  lots  at  a 
confiderable  profit. — Jan.  18. 

Mid- Lothian  ^larterly  Report, 

The  current  quarter  is  rematkable  for  the  changeablenefs  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  lovvnef^  of  the  markets  for  grain.  The  former,  however, 
has  not  been  unpropitious  to  the  operations  of  husbandry  ; — ploughing^ 
in  confequence,  is  well  advanced  ;  but  the  latter  is  felling  (where  fales 
can  be  made)  at  a  rate  much  bflow  what  farmers  can  aftbrd.  It  is  hop- 
ed, however,  that  this  deprefiion  will  only  be  temporary;  for,  fliould 
k  be  otherwifc,  and  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  foil  be  allow- 
ed to  diffipate,  the  cS<di  might  be  filent,  but  certain,  and  perhaps  would 
even  be  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arms  of  France.  To  quote  prices  is 
difficult,  as  thofe  of  every  fucceeding  week  are  lower  than  the  one  preced- 
ing, and  barky  is  literally  without  a  market.  It  would  be  for  the  pub- 
lic intereft,  that  thofe  wlio  have  uo  immediate  ufe  for  the  ft  raw,  and 
can  otherwife  make  a  (hift  for  money,  would  bring  as  little  grain  to 
market  as  poflibie,  under  prefent  circumftances  ;  for  it  is  too  obvious, 
that  the  recommendations  of  thofe  in  power,  to  thrafli  out,  from  the 
dread  of  invafion,  has  been  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  height,  and  may 
ultimately  not  only  prove  injurious  to  many  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
community. 

Vegetation  hitherto  has  met  with  no  check.  Wheat,  young  grafs,  and 
rich  pallures,  look  as  well  and  green  as  is  ufual  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  many  bufhes  are  budding  ;  but  thii>  premature  vegetaiion  commonly 
meets  with  a  check  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  feaf  >u,  which  is 
far  more  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  plants,  when  the  lun  is  high,  than 
the  fame  fevere  weather  does  when  he  is  low,  and  days  are  fho:t. 

Several yiVj  of  pafture  grafs  have  already  taken  place,  at  :-:  fall  of  25 
per  cent.y  and  in  fome  indances  a  great  deal  more.  Yetj'fBom  the  great- 
ly Increafed  expence  attending  cultivation,  and  the  low  price  of  grain, 
it  is  judged  better  to  continue  the  lands  in  pafture,  at  an  inferior  rent, 
than  to  bring  them  under  the  plough. 

The  bu:cher  markets  continue  fully  fupplied,  without  any  material  al- 
teration in  price.  Thofe  who  hdd  a  few  turnips  reiiiaining  after  the  de- 
predations of  the  caterpillar,  were  induced,  trom  the  fail  of  markets, 
to  put  a  greater  ftock  than  ufual  upon  winter  keeping,  which  being 
foon  txhaulled,  occafions  a  p?  elongation  of  the  former  oiul,  and  will 
probably  continue  it  for  feveral  weeks  hence. J'^^'  20. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth,   Janudt^y  23. 

<  The  fmart  froft  In  November  did  much  injury,  to ^the  tops  of  our 
turnips  ;  but  as  it  did  not  continue  long,  the  ro')ts  were  not  iftiaterially 
hurt  ;  and  at  this  day  they  continue  of  good  quality,  a  rare  one  except- 
ed.    Of  late  we  hr.vc  had  rather  blufty  weather,  bat  I  think   the  young 
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plants  of  clover  have  been  benefited  by  the  rains,  and  the  wheats  ap- 
pea:,  in  every  place,  ftrong  and  vigorous.  The  winter  has  alfo  proved 
favourahle  to  fuch  as  vi'ere  appre^en^lve  of  their  fodder  not  Iiulding  out. 
It  was  gcnerallv  allowed  that  the  crop  in  this  quarter  v^as  of  far  lefs 
bulk  than  ordinary,  but  p^^opk  differed  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
quaniiry  of  grain  it  would  yield.  Though  the  markets  are  jcift  now 
glutted,  and  prices  on  the  declining  hand,  thefe  things  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  ?a  fulTicieni;  proofs  that  the  crop  is  more  produftive  than  cuflom- 
ary  ;  there  being  rcafon  to  believe  that  if  it  had  come  to  ir.arket  \\\  a 
manner  proportional  to  the  quantity  on  'hand,  no  ilagnation  would  have 
been  felt.  Some  months  mull  how^ever  pafs  over,  before  this  obferva- 
tion  can  be  fully  verified.  In  the  mean  time,  the  growers  muft  feel 
that  the  prices  of  the  prefent  day  are  far  (hort  of  a  fair  indemnification 
to  them,  all  things  confidered. 

*  So  far  as  1  know,  the  wages  of  mafons  at  prefent  average  2S.  Cd.  per 
day  ;  carpenters  23.  3d.  ;  labourers  is.  4d.  to  is.  8d.  Mafon  work  per 
piece- — building  and  preparing  mortar  2I.  2S.  to  2I.  12s.  6d.  per  rood  ; 
building  and  furnlPnlng  all  materials  61.  to  7I.  per  rood.  Ploughmens.' 
wages  12I.  I2S.  per  annum^  with  6^  bolls  of  oat  m^z\y  /np^  fait,  and 
lodging. ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  Kelfoy  J  an,  24, 

*  So  far  as  the  winter  has  gone,  it  h.as  proved  favourable  for  farm- 
ing operations  ;  ccnfequently,  labour  is  tolerably  well  advanced.  We 
are  now  plojughing  the  ground  cleared  from  turnips,  wath  a  view  of 
preparing  it  for  fpring  wheat ;  and  fome  people,  during  the  two  or 
three  pail  good  days,  have  been  fowing  that  grain.  The  turnips  are 
lafting  longer  than  their  original  appearance  warranted  to  expeft,  hav- 
ing grown  confiderably  fmce  the  beginning  of  November.  Several  fields 
remain  for  difpofal  in  this  neighbourhood. 

*  The  Hack-yards  w-ith  us  were  by  no  means  bulky  this  fcafon,  and 
apprehenfions  are  entertained  that  they  will  be  nearly  empty  at  Whit- 
funday.  The  crop,  however,  turns  out  very  produftive  to  the  bulk, 
and  a  market  is  wanting  for  the  quantity  that  is  thrafhed.  This  has 
induced  feveral  farmers  to  keep  off  as  much  as  poffible  from  felling.; 
but  the  want  of  money  will  prevent  this  meafure  from  becoming  ge- 
neral. Our  corn  merchants  fay,  they  have  plenty  of  commiffions  to 
purchafe,  but  cannot  command  ca(h  ;  which,  of  courfe,  impedes  fpe- 
Culation,  and  will  occafion  heavy  fales  till  the  prefent  glut  is  removed. 
At  this  time,  Wheat  is  felhng  from  3CS,  to  33s.  ;  Barley,  14s.  ;  Oats, 
14s.;  Peas,  20s.  to  2 IS.;  all  per  Berwick  boll  of  fix  bufliels.  No 
beans  have  yet  been  prefented. 

*  For  fome  time  paft,  our  grafs  fields  have  exhibited  an  amazing- 
verdure  for  the  feafon  of  the  year  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  afterwai-ds 
prove  hurtful  to  the  fheep  ftock  that  depend  upon  grafs  alone.  Markets 
for  fat  cattle  and  flieep  are  not  good,  as  we  have  a  confiderahle  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  ftrti  on  hand,  whi(yh  mull  be  difpofed  of;  but  it  is 
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fuppofed  that,  in   the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  thefc  articles  will  bring 
laft  year's  prices. ' 

Letter  from  GlafgonVf  January  24. 

*  Since  writing  you  the  19th  October  Jaft,  about  ic,oco  bolls  of 
wheat  have  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  America.  We  have  alfo  had  a 
confiderable  fupply  of  that  grain  from  the  North  and  Eail:  of  Scotland; 
v/hicli,  v/ith  great  quantities  brought  in  from  the  countiy  around,  have 
rather,  for  tlie  prefent,  gksttcd  our  market,  a-.id  prices  in  confequence 
have  declined  confiderabiy.  The  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
had  very  large  crops  of  this  grain  lail  year,  and  the  quahty  in  general 
has  tunied  cut  much  finer  than  for  fofne  years  paft. 

<  The  Irifi:  ports  having  been  fhut,  for  the  quarter  now  ending,  a- 
gainfl  the  export  of  oats,  the  only  fupphes  of  that  grain  we  liave  had 
during  that  time,  have  been  from  Northumberland  and  the  South  of 
Scotland,  which,  with  what  farmers  have  brought  in  from  the  country, 
have  fully  fupplied  our  market  ;  and  for  thefe  fonie  weeks  paft,  prices 
have  been  o\\  the  dechne.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the 
oats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  already  brought  to  market,  and  tliat 
Tre  mull  fcon  look  to  another  quaiter  for  a  better  fupply.  This  we 
may  have  from  Ireland  by  the  end  of  next  month  ;  it  being  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  export  of  oats  will  be  allo^vcd  from  thence  by  that 
time  :  befides,  we  Itill  expeft  a  confiderable  fupply  of  this  grain  from 
Galloway,  (hould  the  Liverpool  market  not  hold  out  better  prices  than 
ours.  From  our  ftock  of  grain  on  hand,  efpecially  of  wheat,  and  our 
views  of  further  fupplies,  we  think  prices  will  not  advance  much  here 
for  fome  time  to  come. 

*  Trade  has  been  ver}"  dull  here  for  thefe  three  months  paft,  and  as 
yet  there  is  but  little  profpect  of  a  fpeedy  revival.  Tlie  building* 
"T^'hich  were  erefted  here  through  the  laft  fummer  are  now  finiftiing  ; 
but,  by  all  appearance,  that  buhnefs  will  not  be  carried  on  to  any  ex- 
tent the  enfuing  feafon.  Carpenters  wages,  which  were  once  very 
high,  are  now  at  158.;  Mafons,  ics.  and  lis.  ;  and  labourers  9s.  per 
week. 

•  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  Januaiy  24. 

Canada  wheat,     24s.  to  26s.  per  240  lib. 

Dantzic  ditto,      31S.  — 32s.i  boll  Linlithgowihire  meafure. 

Scotch  ditto,       26s.  —  28s.  3     ^  ^ 

Barley,  20s.  —  2  is.  "J 

Beans  and  Peas,   19s.  -  21s.  /     ^-^^^  Stirhngftiire  ditto. 

Potato  oats,  20s.  —  22s.  I  ° 

Small  ditto,  i6s.  —  198.  J 

Oat  meal,  18s.  —  21s.       ditto  of  140  lib.  Enghfli. 

Hay  in  quantities,  9d. — in  retail   lod.  per  ftone. 

Straw  in  ditto,        .3d. —      ditto      4d.  ditto.  ' 

Fife 
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Fife  ^mrterly  Report. 

After  luinrcft  the  weathe^  was  highly  favourable  for  preparing  and 
fovvii^g-  wheat  ;  and  tlirough  winter  has  been,  on  the  whole,  o]Ka  and 
Vcinperate,  A  greater  quautity  of  wheat  was  fown  than  cullomar)-, 
whicli  makes  at  prcfent  a  beautiful  appearance. 

The  grain  of  crop  1803  is  much  Tuperior  to  tliat  of  the  former  year. 
Oats,  however,  were  generJiy  a  thin  crop,  and  do  not  turn  out  raan-y 
bolls  per  acre.  The  deciand  ifor  barley  is  very  limited,  and  prices  ai^, 
daily  falling.  A  conliderable  part  of  crop  1802  reinaming  on  hand, 
occafions  this  fpecies  of  grain  to  prove  a  heavy  article  to  the  farmer, 
M:iny  people  do  not  know  v/hat  to  nmke  of  it,  the  intereft  of  the  dif- 
filler  inducing  him  to  import  Engliiln  barley  ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
declared  they  would  not  pay  the  ui-ilt-duty,  even  if  the  farmer  would 
.give  them  the  barley  of  crop  1802  for  nothing. 

How  rents  are  to  be  pxud  under  thefe  circumrtances,  is  a  problem  net 
eafdy  folvod.  Tliofe  who  ai-e  about  to  reuew  ietd'es,  ought,  in  making 
offers,  fenoufly  to  relied  upon  thefe  things,  if  they  w^ifli  to  avoid  ruin  ; 
and  it  is  no  lofs  the  buiin'^-io  of  the  landholder  aad  legiilator  to  invelli- 
gate  the  caufes  of,  and  endeavour  to  remov*  an  evil,  which  threaten^ 
1 1  alfcft  the  value  of  landed  property  materially.  Inferior  grain  can- 
not be  ufed  in  a  profitable  way,  except  in  dilliilation  ;  but  high  duties 
rifeCtually  prevent  diPiiiilers  from  purchaiing  it,  and  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  grain  of  fuperior  quality. 

Oat  jneal  continues  reafonable  in  price,  never  above  20s.,  nor  under 
1 6s.  per  boil  of  eight  Hone,  and  the  markets  arc  well  fupplied.  Po- 
tatoes were  an  unproductive  crop,  and  are  now  felling  at  9a.  to  los. 
per  boll.  Tae  demand  for  wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  about  23s.  per 
'boU. 

Owing  to  the  f^/ilure  of  turnips,  the  number  of  fat  cattle  is  not  great, 
which  has  kept  up  the  price  of  beef.  For  lean  cattle  there  is  httle 
demand,  and  prices  continue  falling.  Grazing  in  this  county  turned 
out  a  bad  concern  lafl  year ;  many  of  the  graziers  having  loft  one  third, 
others  one  half,  and  iome  even  the  whole  of  their  rent,  thofe  of  tlie 
laii  clafs  having  fold  as  cheap  as  they  bouglit :  therefore  il  is  fi'ppofed 
that  grafs  rents  mull  fall  this  year  confiderably. 

The  wages  of  workmen  and  tradcfmen,  and  the  price  of  v/ood,  iron, 
and  every  otlier  article  ufed  UDon  a  farm,  are  advanced  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Thefe,  with  the  want  of  a  market  for  farm  produce,  are  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  advance  improvement  ;  but  mull  in  the  end  de> 
prefs  the  tenantry,  and  lellen  the  rent-rolls  of  proprietors.— -J^u'n.  23. 

EaJI'Lothian  ^iartcrly  Report, 

The  months  of  December  and  January  furniflied  variable  weather, 
which  of  courfe  impeded  iield-work  confiderably,  and  even  lelfencd  the 
value  ot  fuch  operations  as  were  executed.  It  is  a  comfortable  circum- 
iknce  that  an  increafed  quantity  of  v/heat  was  put  into  the  g^'ound  in 
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the  mofc  favourable  manner  ;  for,  in  the  prefent  view  of  niral  matters, 
little  dependence  can  he  placed  upon  a  fpring  fowing  of  that  grain^ 
Indeed,  the  portion  of  turnip  land  already  ridged  up  is  inconfiderable, 
the  rains  through  the  month  having  rellri6led  ploughing  to  the  grafs 
lands  ;  but  niany  of  thefe,  unlefs  favoured  by  frofl,  have  been  turned 
over  in  a  ftnte  which  by  no  means  will  forward  the  harrowing  procefs, 
or  prove  beneficial  to  the  fucceeding  crop. 

•  Whether  the  wctnefs  of  the  v/cathcr  has  occafiored  thrafhing  to  be 
more  attended  to  than  ufual,  or  whether  that  operation  has  been  haften- 
ed  by  other  circumftances,  cannot  be  poHtiveiy  afceitained  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  a  greater  quantityof  grain  has  lately  been  prefented  for  fale, 
than  the  demand  of  the  market  required.  This,  as  mull  always  happen, 
has  occalioned  a  confiderable  reduction  of  prices,  though  hitherto  ftill 
not  in  the  degree  that  has  occurred  in  feveral  other  dillrifts.  Barky 
and  oats  have  felt  the  chief  dcpreflion  ;  tlie  former  grain  is  generally 
of  good  quality  ;  but  few  of  the  latter,  early  kinds  excepted,  are  above 
m.ediocrity.  Potato  oats  have  chiefly  been  purchafed  by  the  millers, 
while  the  Angus  and  Blainfleys  have  gone  for  hoi-fe  feed.  The  fupe- 
ricrity  of  the  potato  oats,  even  on  middling  foils,  is  evident  this  year  ; 
though  ftill  this  does  not  eftabhfn  that  they  are  really  better  calculated 
for  every  kind  of  foil  than  the  old  varieties.  Owing  to  early  growth, 
an  efcape  was  made  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  accounts 
in  fome  mcafure  for  their  great  fuperioiity  this  feafon. 

Very  little  alteration  has  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  value  of  cattle 
and  fliccp  ;  and  it  may  be  rcmiarked,  tliat  prices  in  the  dead  market 
liave  rarely  this  winter  been  in  unifon  with  thofe  in  the  livifig.  The 
'Itock  at  this  time  on  hand  is  m.uch  below  that  of  former  years  ;  though 
there  is  no  want  of  inferior  mutton,  which  is  fold  nomlnath  at  a  lovr 
pric'e,-'  but,  in  point  of  confumption,  is  in  reahty  higheft  to  the  pur* 
chafer.  If  other  dillri£ls  are  not  better  flocked  than  Ealt-Lothian, 
it  requires  no  proof  that  a  fcarcity  mull  erelong  be  felt.  Sheep  will 
probably  continue  longell  to  be  plentiful ;  but  cattle  of  good  quahty, 
according  to  eveiy  appearance,  will  foon  be  much  in  demand. 

The  value  of  labour,  efpccially  that  of  mafons  and  carpenters,  has 
of  late  prodigioufly  incrCafed  in  this  dillri6l.  Building  per  rood,  which 
not  long  ago  was  only  20s.,  and  in  1802,  33s.,  got  up,  lall  fummer, 
to  45s.  ;  and  wages,  per  day,  were  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.,  nay,  even  5s.  has 
been  paid  in  fome  cafes  for  good  mafons.  This  rife  was  chiefly  occa* 
lioned  by  the  eredlion  of  ban-acks  at  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  where 
a  good  deal  of  money  was  freely  circulated.  It  is  plain,  that  no  funds  are 
in  the  farmer's  hand  for  carrying  forward  new  works  upon  fuch  extra* 
vagant  terms  ;  confequently,  a  redu6lion  is  much  to  be  wifhed  for,  o- 
therwife  the  building  of  farm-offices  and  ftone  walls  mull  in  a  great 
meafure  be  either  neglefted  or  fuperficially  executed.  It  is  thought 
the  evil  will  cure  itfelf  j  a  difpofition  to  work  on  lower  temis  having 
already  appeared. 

Coals,  vvhich  in  tliis  climate  may  be  ranked  among  the  Deceffaries  of 
life,  have  been  uncommonly  fcarce  this  winter,  and  only   to  be  got  at 
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Tome  cf  tht  hills,  by  waiting  one  or  two  days  till  they  were  turnet! 
out.  Wh'tthcr  the  fyftcm  adopted  at  the  collieries  is  dcfe6live,  or 
whether  tlie  xjoUiefs,  as  a  body,  can  be  regulated  like  other  people, 
is  difficult  to  uctcrnnne  ;  but  the  evil  to  the  country  at  large,  and  e- 
f])ccially  to  the  fonantry,  by  thus  detaining  men  and  horfes  lb. long,  is 
abundantly  notorious,  and  the  caufe  merits  an  invclligation.  Perhaps 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  a^l  of  Parliament  which  emancipated  the 
colliers — an  aft  well  intended  by  its  fi.'pporters,  but,  like  m^any  other 
pliilanthropical  plans,  ncitlier  calculated  to  incrcal'e  individual  happinefs 
nor  public  profperity. 

It  is  much  to  be  wilhed  that  Govci-nrrt^nt,  in  the  formation  of  tax-, 
bills,  would  employ  people  qualified  to  exprefs  their  meaning  in  a  plain 
jnanncr,  and  that  previous  inquiries  were  always  rtiade  at  profefllonal 
people,  before  fuch  bills  were  pniTed,  whether  their  execution  was  a 
praciicablc  meafurc.  This  obfervatioa  occurs  from  contemplating  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  income  or  property  a£l  of  lad  feflion,  the 
nwmerous  claufes  of  which  few  people  pretend  to  underiland  j  tliougli 
afluredl}'  it  was  not  an  impofilble  tailc  to  regulate  a  five  per  ctrif.  exaclion 
with  clearnefs  and  precifion.  In  htk,  the  trouble  and  uneafiuefs  given  ta 
individuals,  is  in  many  inilances  of  greater  importance  to  them  than  even 
the  amount  of  their  tax.  Take  an  inilancc^^ — If  a  farm  has  been  fct  for 
more  than  feven  years,  the  occupier  is  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of 
its  prefent  value,  and  if  he  makes  a  falfe  return,  i.  e.  undervalues  the 
land,  he  is  liable  to  double  duty.  Now,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  two 
people  agree  refpedting  the  precife  value  of  land,  a  tenant  may  thus  be 
made  liable,  becaufe  he  holds  an  opinion  different  from  others  refpedl- 
ing  the  premifes  in  his  occupation.  Another  inftance  may  be  given  as 
a  proof  of,  the  degree  of  wifdom  pcfTefred  by  the  framers  of  the  bilL 
Tenants  of  houfes  are  required  to  make  returns  of  tlieir  refpedlive  rents, 
and  to  pay  both  their  own  and  the  proprietor's  tax.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  OLCupiirs  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  houfes  in  the  kingdom 
>vill  not  be  liable  to  the  tax  ;  confequently,  while  nothing  is  to  be  got 
from  them  as  tenarits,  the  very  trouble  of  aflefling  and  colledting  the 
proprietors  tax  (in  many  inilances  the  tax  will  not  amount  to  a  couple 
<if  ftiillings)  vv'ill  exceed  the  worth  of  the  money  fo  coUedled,  independ- 
ent of  thi.:  trouble  given  to  the  private  individuals  concerned.  It  is  be- 
lieved tiiat  a  fcnfe  of  thefc  tilings  has  induced  the  tax-ofiice,  in  fome 
cafes,  to  allow  returns  from  proprietors  ;  and  certainly  they  afted  wifely 
in  giving  fuch  permiluon  j  but  it  is  a  poor  comphment  to  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  bill,  that  a  neccflity  arifcs  for  executing  it  in  a  way  directly  con- 
trary to  the  forms  and  regulations  prefcribcd,  and  in  the  face  of  nume- 
rous penalties.  In  a  word,  if  a  fjne  or  penalty  is  due  from  any  per- 
fon,'  It  Is  from  tiie  author  of  a  bill  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  bids  de- 
liance  to  the  collefled  fenfe  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and  is  httle  better 
tiiau  a  fealed  book  to  tlie  great  body  of  the  people  upoii  \vl:cm  it  ii 
meant  to  opetate. 

For  the  information  of  farmers  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  ftated>  that 
*heir  prplits  or  gain?,   by  the  ly-fth  claufe  of  the  bill,  ar;:  to  be  rated 
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at  one  half  of  the  annual  rent  ;  therefore,  according  to  our  view  of  the 
iubjeft,  none  are  liable  to  the  minimum  tax  who  pay  below  120I.  per 
annum  ;  nor  to  the  maximum  tax,  unlefs  their  rent  exceeds  300I.  It 
iippears  alfo,  from  the  third  paragraph  of  fchedule  B,  that  one  eighth 
is  to  be  dcdutted  from  the  ascertained  rent,  which,  to  be  fure,  will  af- 
ford great  reUef  to  many  tenants,  particularly  thyfe  of  fmall  fai'ms. 

Jan,  28. 


ENGLAND. 

Letter  from    George  Bojnvell  EJq,    drJed   PidJkt cwny   Dorfefjhire, 
yanuary  6.    1S04. 

*  Tlie  continued  fcries  of  dry  weather  through  both  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  fuch  as  we  never  experienced  before,  occafioned  the  hay  crops 
to  be  very  light,  with  fcarcely  any  aftermath.  The  watered  meadows 
•fuffered  almoft  as  much  as  the  dry  meadows  ;  for  the  fprings  were  fo 
very  low,  that  we  could  not  flood  them.  The  fale  of  fheep  and  lambs, 
in  the  autumn,  was  exceeding  dull,  and  the  prices  much  depreciated  ; 
the  former  as  much  as  12  s.  per  head,  and  the  latter  6s.  or  more  :  both 
mended  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  ilill  more  fo  in  November. 
The- turnip  crop  was,  for  the  fame  reafon  (the  long  drought),  a  very 
partial  one  ;  not  equal  to  half  a  general  one.  I  had  determined  to  make 
a  comparative  trial  of  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity,  not  lefs  than  four 
fquare  perches  of  drilled  turnips  againll  the  Hke  quantity  of  broad- 
caft  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  fo  long  wet,  that  I  almoft  defpair  of 
making  it  this  feafon  ;  If  I  can  get  a  few  dry  days  before  the  froft  fet 
in,   I  will  yet  do  it. 

*  No  one  here  fows  drilled  turnips  in  wide  rows,  27  or  30  inches, 
except  myfelf,  and  I  am  indebted  to  INIr  CuUey  for  the  hrft  hint. 

*  The  wheat  crop  was  comparatively  good,  the  grain  decent,  tlic 
produce  not  abundant ;  in  many  places  a  good  deal  of  fmut  was  found  ; 
but  Tarn,  and  have  been,  for  thefe  twenty  years  pail,  free  from  it. 
The  barley  crop  was  pretty  abundant  in  quantity,  grain  fmall  and  ra- 
ther light,  but  it  works  remarkably  well  in  the  inalt-houfe.  Oats  were  a 
tolerable  crop,  though  rather  long-tailed  and  thin-bodied,  the  potato  oata 
excepted,  which  are  good  in  quality,  and  yield  a  very  decent  produce. 
They  were  introduced  from  the  noilli  about  two  years  fmce  ;  and,  if 
fown  on  good  land,  will  continue  to  be  in  repute,  though  there  are  large 
quantities  of  black  oats  fown  in  this  and  the  conterminous  county.  I 
<io  not  think  any  of  the  corn  crops  are  fo  bulky  as  they  were  the  year 
before. 

*  Fat  beads,  or  rather  what  ought  to  be  fat,  not  plentiful,  and  are 
felling  to  the  butchers  at  the  time  they  would  pay  the  graziers  moft 
for  keeping  ;  but  people  ar^  afraid  tke  food  will  not  hold  out  the  fea- 
fon. 
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*  Sheep  on  the  rich  lands  would  get  on  apcicc  ;  but  the  continual 
rain  is  againft  them,  efpccially  here,  where  fcarcely  any  turnips  are 
carted  off,  but  confumed  on  the  land  they  grew  on.  The  early  ewes 
are  now  in  full  leafon  of  yeaning,  and  conliderable  quantities  of  lambs 
are  dropping  every  day.  One  farmer  in  tlie  neighbourhood  has  had 
more  than  600  already.  None  are  houfed  here,  as  we  never  feed  any 
houfe  lamb  in  this  ccKmty.  The  turnips  arc  almoft  all  eaten  by  fheep, 
very  few  by  beads,  none  by  flore  cattle.  Sheep  and  lambs  entirely  en- 
gage the  farmer's  attention — every  thing  gives  way  to  the  (heep  fyllem. 
Thofe  who  cart  off  a  part  of  the  turnips  (the  number  is  very  few), 
carry  them  upon  green  land  ;  but  the  ahnoil  univerfal  pra6lice  is  to  eat 
the  turnips  on  the  land  they  grow  on,  by  giving  them  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time  by  means  of  hurdles,  which  are  removed  daily,  that  the  fheep 
may  always  have  a  certain  quantity  frefli.  At  night  the  flieep  are; 
enclofed  in  a,  pen  or  fold,  allowing  about  a  yard  fquare  of  ground  to 
each  ;  and  this  fold  is  removed  every  day  to  a  frefh  fpot  regularly  over 
the  field.  Strange  infatuation  !  you  will  fay.  Of  your  mode  of  feed- 
ing, it  is  faid  here.  What  !  let  the  fheep  lye  fcattered  all  over  the 
field  ! — Strange  infatuation  indeed  !  Perhaps  thofe  who  have  atten- 
tively obferved  both  methods,-  will  think  both  right.  This  I  will  ven-» 
tare  to  fay  :  You,  if  here,  would  foon  do  as  thc\'  do  here.  But  I 
Avill  not  fay,  We,  if  there,  would  do  as  you.  Therefore  the  preju- 
dices here  are  the  ftrongefl,  and  mofl  to  be  condemned. 

*  Swine  are  become  numerous,  confequently  cheap.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  :  Of  all  the  various  fpecies  of  farming  ftock  this  is  the  fooneft 
replenifhed,  and  comes  the  quickefl  to  market ;  the  fall  in  price  is  there- 
fore great  ;  and  as  corn  is  linking  in  price,  pigs  will  be  fattened  i\x 
coniiderable  quantities,  and  alTiit  in  reducing  the  price  of  butcher 
meat. 

*  The  flate  of  the  weather  may  be  given  in  few  words.  Tiie  drought 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  November  ;  from  thence  to  the  middle 
of  December,  the  weather  was  wet,  but  not  attended  with  heavy  rains  ; 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  year,  very  tempeiluous,  Avith  abundance 
of  rain.  Many  people  v/aited  for  the  rain  before  they  began  to  fow 
their  wheat  ;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  the  land  got  fo  wet,  and  the  horfes 
funk  fo  deep  in  the  fallow,  that  they  were  obliged  to  defer  fiuifhing  till 
the  fpring — a  praftice  feldom  ufed  here. 

*  How  is  it,  ii\  a  climate  evidently  warmer,  we  cannot  fow  wheat  in 
the  fpring  with  fuccefs,  'U^hen,  in  the  north,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  fow 
a  great  deal  ?  Our  markets,  at  Chriilma;,,  were,  Beef  (not  fat)-  from 
6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  fmk  offal;  Mutton  yd.  ;  Veal  begins  to  come  into 
market  (good)  from  8d.  to  yd.  ;  Pork  in  great  plenty  from  8s.  to  qs. 
per  fcore  (2©  lib.)  ;  Batter  I'^d,  per  hb.  of  180/..  (every  thing  elfe 
only  16  oz.)  ;  good  Cheefe  80s.  per  cwt. — but  little  of  this  in  DurfetV 
ihirc  ;  Cheefe  made  after  butter  at  40s.  per  cwt.  —  of  this  fort  large 
quantities  are  made  tlirough  the  fummer.  Wheat  from  6s.  to  6s.-  6d., 
a4id  the  very  bell  7s.  per  bafhel,  Winchciler — all  forts  of  grain  are 
ibid    by  ;,this  meafure  ;     EarL^y   (our  ftaple    y;iaiu)   fmks  faft — it   was 
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25s.  24s.  23s.  and  now  will  fcarccly  brincr  213.  per  quarter;  Oats, 
dear,  26s.  to  28s.  per  quarter;  Winter  Tares,  about  7s.  per  bulhel  ; 
Summer  Tares  and  Fcas  will  foon  find  a  market — I  mean  about  Can- 
dlemas ;  Kay,  owing  to  the  m.iklnefs  of  the  fcafouy  will  not  fell  for 
more  than  4I.  per  tea  v  Turnips  are  fcldom  Wi'\  here— tlie  grower? 
confume  them  with  their  own  Itock,  fhcep  and  lambsj^  except  a  few 
who  take  in  hogs,  i.  e.-  lambs  after  they  ar£  fnorn  (whieh  is  always- 
in  the  firft  fummet },  from  JMichaclmas  to  Ladyday  to  keep,  at  from 
6s.  to  8s.  per  h^ad.  Thefe  are  kept  on  turnips  (if  the  fanner  grow 
any),  grafs,  clover,  and  l^ay  ;  thub  a  deficiei^cy  of  turnips  is  reniedied. 
It'  is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  are  fold  by  the  acre.  Very  few  people 
would  give  3L  pt?r  acre  for  good  turnips  ;  and  I  do  not  knew  a  perfcn 
who  wc'tdd  give  5I.  per  acre^  even  to  fave  their  fheep  from  llarving. 
They  are  ail  fown  bro?.d-cal1:,  hoed  decently,  and  even  fome  twicef 
hoed.  The  high  price  of  labour  is  much  againil  us  when  let  by  the  acre  ;, 
and  when  the  work  is  done  by  the  day,  they  are  veiy  remifs  in  their 
liours,  as  well  as  labour.  Our  laws  are  good,  but  we  are  v<^r/  relax^ 
in  enforcing  them<^ 

*  The  young  cattle,  particularly  where  there  were  watered  meadowSy 
remained  out,  &c.  till  ahnoll  Cliriftraas,  with  ver}^  little  llraw,  and  fome- 
without  any.  They  are  now  living  in  the  yards  upon  ftraw  only.  ThoiV 
eows  that  have  calved,  or  are  r.ear  calving,  have  a  little  hay  given  tt» 
them,  but  no  tuniips^  We  certainly  are  not  occonomic-:il  in  the  manage- 
ment of  turnips,  or,  which  I  believe  is  the  cafe,  our  breed  of  (hecjy 
confume  more  food  than  yours.  W^e  reckon  100  hogs  (lambs  yeaned 
the  fpring  before)  will  *:onfume  ten  acres  of  turnips,  with  not  a  little 
hay,  and  the  run  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grafs  land^  and  clovers  to  dra\^r 
back  upon,  between  Michaelmas  and  Ladyday. 

*  The  young  clovers  appeared  in  the  autumn-  very  thin  ;  they  now 
are  much  mended-;  and,  if  not  injured  by  the  froft  in  the  winter,  will- 
be  a  faving  crop.  The  watered  meadows  now  look  delightfully  ;  a 
beautiful  deep  verdure  appears,  where,  a  h\x  weeks  fmce,  fcarce  a  blade 
of  grafs  could  be  feen  :  and,  if  the  winter  continue  mild,  they  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  ewes  and  lambs  by  the  middle  of  February,  and, 
by  the  end  of  March,  the  flock  (liecp  ; — all  then  are  drove  to  the  fold 
upon  the  fallows  intended  for  barley  every  niglit,  the  fold  moved  every 
day  ; — 500  iheep  will  thus  manure  an  acre  (Englifli)  in  about  a  week, 
fuperior,  for  one  feafon,  to  any  kind  of  manure  wiiatever  ;  and  the  fheep 
are  the  healthier  for  it.  Thofe  farms,  vvliich  keep  only  wether  flocks, 
fold  all  the  year  through.  The  watered  meadows  fupport  the  fheep 
till  the  ill  or  2d  v^'cek  in  May,  and  afterwards  yield  from  ^  to  2  tons  of 
hay  by  the  beginning  and  middle  of  July.  The  Ihibbles  are  nearly  all 
fallowed,  and  will,  uhcn  the  weather  permits,  be  drcffed  down  for  a 
fecond  ploughing.  Turnips  begin  to  fncot  out  frefli  ;  they  will,  if  not 
checked  by  the  froft,  be  much  too  forward,  and  not  continue  ufeful  fo 
long  as  ufual.-  * 
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Letter  from  a  Fanner  In  J  Vales  ^  jf^'^''^'  ^S* 

*  The  winter  here  fet  in  early,  and  In  Novenr^bcr^  we  experienced 
about  ten  days  feverc  froft  ;  we  then  hr.d  every  reafon  to  drea  '  a  long 
and  hard  winter,  and  began  foddering  our  cattle  three  weeks  fooner 
than  in  ordinary  years  ;  and,  although  we  had  reafon  to  thiiik,  after 
harveft,  that  there  would  be  abundance  of  good  winter  provifion  for 
*»ur  flock,  v/e  now  fee,  thr-vt  if  we  have  an  untoward  fpring,  many  will 
be  fhort.  The  weather,  of  late,  has  been  open  and  mild,  witl-  heavy 
rains  and  great  floods.  Wheat  in  the  ground  has  a  good  appearance, 
but  ploughing  feems  to  be  behuid  in  nnoft  places.,  the  land  being  too 
ivet.  Tue  Tneep,  as  far  as  1  have  feen,  look  poor  and  unhealruy  ;  and 
where  they  have  begun  to  drop  their  lanabs,  the  ewes  are  thought 
to  have  little  milk,  and  the  lambs  weak.  Our  markets  for  corn  are 
fully  fupplied,  and  prices  on  the  drop.  Wheat  and  barley  have  not 
varied  much  of  late;  but  oats  have  lowered  ^s. per  quarter  within  this 
lall  fortnight  ;  the  befl:  oats,  yetlerday,  were  not  worth  more  than  19s. 
the  quarter.  Butcher  meat,  vis.  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  has  advanced 
{i,nce  Chrillmas,  and  it  ^s  thought  will  foon  be  as  dear  as  ever  ;  good 
Beef  or  Mutton,  is  now  at  8d.  per  lib.  ;  Pig  meat  cheap  ;  Bacor.  whole, 
viz.  head,  feet,  Sfc.  at  ^A.  and  ^'-^^d.  per  pound,  fome  of  the  largeffc 
tizt  at  4|d.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  barley,  and  the  vaft  number 
of  (lore  pigs  on  hand,  there  Is  more  pig  meat  at  market  than  ever  be- 
fore remembered,  which  has  been  a  lucky  circun:\ftance  for  the  lower 
clafs,  as  burter  and  cheefe  are  at  very  high  prices  ;  frefh  butter  is  is.  4d., 
and  good  cheefe  lod.  and  iid.  per  lib.  At  St  Nicolas  Fair,  the  17th 
■cf  December,  oxen  (contrary  to  expe(M:atIon)  fold  well,  and  I  believe  few 
or  none  reiiirned  home,  and  cattle  ot  every  defcription  were  dearer. 
Sheep  ftill  keep  dull,  and  will  do  fo,  till  we  have  a  demand  from  the 
eaft:  we  like  to  fee  them  go  eaftward  In  great  droves.  iWutton  has  been 
in  great  plenty  at  market  for  fome  months  paft,  and  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  at  a  very  low  prlc«?,  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  wages 
given  to  tradcfmen  and  labourers,  v.'hich  enables  them  to  live  on  the 
beft  of  every  thltig  ;  and  very  iew  of  the  labouring  men  here,  ever 
think  of  laying  up  a  fiiilllng  fwr  a  rainy  day,  but  one  and  all  truil  to 
{he  parKh  for  that. 

*  1  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  the  encloHng  of  Cardiff  heath  ;  but 
as  the  bulinefs  was  only  then  in  Its  inhu;cy,  I  declined  faying  much  on 
tlie  diil'erent  modes  of  procetdiiig,  till  1  faw  the  crops  produced.  In 
the  year  1801,  an  aft  of  Parliaiuent  palled  for  dividing  and  enclofing 
this  common,  containing  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  acre?,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Cardiff,  and  about  a  mile  dillant  therefrom. 
This  vvafle  originally  was  the  property  of  the  bur^^h  of  Cardiff;  but, 
by  negligently  fuftering  every  one  to  graze  it,  they  lott  this  right  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  it  b^-^came  free  to  ad  the  c  mntry.  it  was  once 
fitf  much  greater  extent  ;  bat  b^^'ng  no  one's  property,   It    was  icized  on 
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by  all.     When  a  poor   man   could   fcrape  together  enough   to   build    a 
cot,  there  he  fat  down  ;  and,  by  enclofmg  a  frefh  piece  of  garden  every 
year,  many  have  come  to   farms    of  confiderable   extent.      It   was   be- 
come  a  plantation  of   cottagers,  u'hofe   dependence   for   a  living,  was 
on  keeping  two  or  three  fmall  horfes  to   carry  coal   or   iron,  and  they 
were  fo  numerous,  that   they  flarved  each  other.     About  twenty-four 
years  ago,  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  put   a  flop  to  their   further   in- 
creafe,  by  drawing^  down  all  new  encroachments  ;  and,    two  years  back, 
in  confequence  of  the   a6l   of  Parliament  already  mentioned,  a  certain 
proportion  was  fold  to  pay  for  furveying,   making  new  roads,   &c.  &c.  ; 
another  part,  to  the  amount  of  near  300  acres,  was  allotted  to  the  town 
of  Cardiff,    with  liberty  to  improve  or   fell ;   a   third    portion   was  for 
the  lord  of  the   manor  ;  and  what  remained,    was  divided  amongft  the 
Br'^fihersy  or   thofe  vvhofe  cftates  joined    the   commons,   in    proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  eftates.     The  portion  fold,   was  divided  into  fmall 
lots,  which  brought,  fome  ten,   and  fome  as   high  as   eighteen    pounds 
the  acre.      Every  obftacle  being  thus  removed,  about   the  beginning  of 
January  i8c2,  they  began  to  enclofe  with  ditch  and  hedge  ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  May,  the  whole  wa«  enclofed,  except  that  part    fet  afide  for 
the  town  of  Cardiff,  and  about  fifty  acres  allotted  to  a  gentleman,  whofe 
tenant  claimed  the  privilege  during  his  leafe,  he   having   rented  his  farm 
,  wilh  a  right  of  common.     As  it  fell  to  many  hands,  the  enclofures  vary 
much  in  fize,  from  half  an  acre  to  forty  acres.     The  foil,  though  of  two 
different  kinds,  does  not  vary  a  great  deal,  being  principally  of  a  hard  gra- 
vel at  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  m.ore  of  black  light  earth,  cov- 
ered with  fmall  furze  (or  whins)  on  the  furface  where  dry  ;  the  lefl  of  a 
boggy  nature,  with  a  hard  fharp  gravel  at  bottom ;  and  the  furface,  a  black 
light  peat  earth,  through  the  middle  of  which  tliey  made  a  main   drain 
of  nirie  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  deep,  which  drain  was  done  by  the  com- 
miflioners,  and  has  carried  off  the  water  effectually.     There  have  been 
various   methods  of  improving   praftifed  ;    and    in   fpring   and   fummer 
l£c2,  they  puflied  forward  with  great    fpiiit  ;  feveral   fields  vvtre,   that 
vear,  ploughed  and  fown  with  oats  ;  others  dug  with  fpades  and  plant- 
ed with  potatoes  ;  others  fown  with  turnips,  and  ore  field  of  eight  acres 
pared  with  the  Brefl  plough  and  burnt,  having   a   light  liming  given  it. 
The  turnips  were  a  fair   crop   where   lime    was  applied,  but    where   ner 
gkftcd,  they  failed  entirely.     Potatoes,  in  molt  inftances,  proved  good, 
and  the  oats  but  poor.     During  that  fumnier,  paring  and  bnrnini;:  weie 
carried  on  with  great  fucccfs,  the  year  proving  favourable  ;   and  by  the 
middle  of  October,  there  was  above  lOO  pcre.s  fown    wilh  wheat  ;   and 
in  the  fpring,   many  fields  of  oats  and  barley,   as   alU^   of  potatoes   and 
turnips.    Wherever  lime  was  given,  the  wheat  was  good,  and  the  great- 
er quantity  of  lime,  the   greater   crop    of  wheat  ;   wheie   no   lime   was 
given,  the  wheat  failed  in  every  inftance  ;   one  field  of  feven    acrcp,  fal- 
lowed without  paring  and  burning,  and  well  limed,  proved  a  fine  crop  ; 
another  piece  of  fix  acres,  fuppofed  the  befl  on  the  heath,  fallowed  the 
idu.e  as  the  fcvenac*e  piece,  but  not   limed,  proved   not  half  a  crop; 
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three  fields  adjoining,  fiippofcd  good  land,  pared  and  burnt  nnd  Town  .In 
good  feafon,  but  without  lime,  alfo  failed;  feven  aces  of  oats,  managed  the 
fame  way,  turned  out  a  fair  crop;  tlie  bfuley  failed  in  every  inllauce;  eight 
acres  of  oats  after  turnip'?,  which  had  a  li^ht  liming,  yielded  a  very  gre.^1: 
crop.  The  turnips  this  year  are  thin  but  healthy,  and  of  good  (izt. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  fown,  all  of  whici),  I  believe,  had  a 
good  liming,  but  fome  of  the  land  was  only  fallowed  without  burni'i';  the 
furface.  The  whole  looks  healthy  at  prefent  ;  but  it  did  the  fa:ne  lail 
year  at  this  tit  n:;  and  where  it  failed,  it  went  off  in  April.  Our  farm- 
ers, at  prefent,  feem  at  a  Hand  ;  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
rate  of  fnm  produce,  have  damped  all  improvements  here  in  that  way  ; 
"but  the  increafe  of  iron  furnaces  and  collieries,  both  In  this  county  and 
Monmouth,  goes  on  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  numbers  of  men  are  rt-gu- 
larly  employed  at  high  wages  ;  which,  together  with  the  conflant  drain 
for  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  number  of  volunteers  ralfed  and  often 
called  out,  mull  caufe  farm  labour  to  be  much  riegle<5led. 

*  The  current  price  for  labourers  is  2s.  per  day,  and  near  a  great  town 
2S.  6d.  ;  mafons  and  carpenters  2s.  6d.  and  3s.,  but  more  about  towns, 
and  at  the  iron  and  coal-works,  or  the  new  rail-roads,  &c.  &c.  where 
they  work  mollly  by  the  piece.  Labourers  expe<ft  to  earn  from  2Cb.  to 
24s.  per  week.  Gentlemen  here,  at  lead  many  of  them,  make  a  point- 
ed rule,  and  fay,  we  will  not  give  more  to  our  labourers  than  8s.  and 
and  9s.  per  week  ;  and  they  get  old  men,  or  fome  that  no  others  will 
employ,  for  that  money  ;  but  a  farmer  muft  have  able  hands,  that  can 
do  his  work,  and  muft  of  courfc  pay  for  them.  I  have  always  ftippof- 
ed,  for  thefe  fome  years  part,  that  the  price  of  labour  was  higher  with 
us  than  in  any  other  part  diftant  from  London.  In  July  1802,  I  wn< 
obliged  to  attend  at  Hereford  aflizes,  and  being  detained  there  fome 
days,  with  feveral  other  farmers,  our  fpare  time  was  employed  in  going 
round  the  country  to  fee  and  hear  if  any  thing  new  was  to  be  learned, 
and  in  converfing  with  farmers  and  labourers.  We  found  the  rate  of 
labour  in  that  part  6s.  and  7s.  per  week,  when  we  were  giving  los.  Jii 
the  weft  of  Wales,  labour  is  lower  than  with  us,  and  numbers  of  youn^ 
men  from  Caermarthen  and  Pembrokelhires  come  here  for  work.  ' 

hincolnJJjire  ^mrUrly  Report. 

Lean  cattle  have  a  dull  fale,  and  prices  are  rather  lower  than  former- 
ly. Beef  in  retail  fells  from  6d.  to  yd.  per  lib.,  and  mutton  from  yd. 
to  8d.  The  wool  of  this  county,  which  is  of  the  long,  or  combing 
fort,  brings  at  market  from  i2d.  to  I3^d.  per  lib.;  and  hay,  whicti 
with  us  is  an  abundant  article,  will  not  fetch  more  than  36,  6d.  and  4s. 
per  8  ftone,  or  i  1 2  lib. 

Our  Corn  markets  are  well  fupplied  ;  and,  as  laft  fcafon  was  uncom- 
monly favourable  for  the  fenny  diftridls  of  this  county,  the  general  qua- 
lities are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our  common  produce.  Wheat  fells  from 
48s.  to  608.  ;  barley,  20s.  to  24s.  ;  rye,  2Hs.  to  31?.  ;  oats,  17s.  to 
20s.  ;  beans  and  peas,  32s.  to  35s.,  all  per  quarter  of  8  Winchefter  bu- 
ihels.     Potatoes  from  4d.  to  6d,  per  peck. 

H  4  Owing 


lis 
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Owing  to  the  improvements  carrying  on  in  the  fens,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  army  and  voUinteer  corps,  a  fcarcity  of  hands 
}\as  been  lately  experienced,  and  the  value  of  labour  has  of  co'ixfe  in- 
creafed.  Farm  labourers  receive  2s.  per  day  In  winter,  33.  and  3s.  6d. 
in  fummer.  Carpenters  3s.  to  4'^,  ;  d[)prentices  2s.  to  5s.  Mafons  3s, 
6d.  ;  all  without  board. y*'/'-  ^^' 

FJcx  ^mrterly  Report. 

SixcE  laft  report,  the  wheat  has  afTumed  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  many 
people,  ir  is  to  be  feared,  h;ive  faHen  into  the  error  of  fowing  too  thick 
in  this  favourable  feafon.  In  the  autumn  of  1S02,  wheat  was  generally 
fown  very  late,  and  in  many  inftances  an  extra  quantity  of  feed  was 
not  allowed — without  reflcAing  that  late  fown  wheat  haa  not  that  oj>. 
portunity  o^ Jlubb'ing  enjoyed  by  that  d.^pofited  earlier.  In  the  year 
1803,  where  this  was  not  attended  to,  the  crop,  in  m.iny  I.ilhnces, 
tfpecially  upon  poor  lands,  having  proved- thin  and  dtTicient,  more  l^ed 
vas  given  than  rcq'.'ifue  in  fudi  a  genial  and  temperate  feafon.  Pc-rhaps 
they  will  find  the  effedts  of  it  in  harvell  ;  for  we  always  obferve  early  ft>wti 
vhcat,  when  too  thick  in  the  firll  part  of  the  year,  turn  out  very  thin 
and  weak  when  ready  for  the  fickle.  Tares  look  remarkably  well,  and 
promife  an  abundance  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  opportunity  there  was  of 
fowing  them  early  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  mod  i.{Ood  farnierjto  put  them 
i:)to  the  ground  immediately  after  ha:/^ll,  if  pofTible.  S3me  keep  a 
plough  at  work  during  harveft,  to  prep-^ve  the  land  fuiliciently  eai'y  for 
their  reception.  Clovers  look  well  and  iuxuiiant.  The  millers  no  long- 
er complain  of  a  deficiency  of  water,  having  received  a,  mofl  copious 
fupply  within  ihefe  laft  two  months.  There  has  not  been  fo  much  at  a 
time  for  three  years  pall,  though  field  labour  has  been  confiderably  re- 
tarded thereby.  A  few  fences  and  ditches  are  occafionally  made,  but 
tlie  chief  employ  for  hufbandmen  at  prefent  is  thrqfiiing.  A  dry  froil 
is  much  wanted  for  various  purpofes  of  agriculture,  particularly  for  the 
effential  operation  of  carrying  manure  upon  the  lands.  The  prices  of 
wheat  with  us  are  very  different,  the  qualities  being  more  variable  thaa 
Tifual,  owing  to  the  blights  and  mildews  of  lail  fummer. 

Where  work  is  done  by  the  day,  io>=.  per  v/eck  is  the  gcneVal  rate, 
unlefs  clofe  to  the  metropolis,  where  it  is  higher.  Upon  large  farms, 
it  is  in  fome  plages  the  cuftom  to  board  two  men  and  a  cow-boy.  The 
head  man  has  from  8  to  12  guineas,  the  under  nian  from  5  to  7  guineas, 
and  a  boy  from  2  to  4  guineas.  Many  barracks  have  lately  been,  eredt- 
ed  in  the  county,  whicli  makes  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
very  high  ;  not  lefs  than  from  3s,  to  Cm-,  a  day  is  given  by  the  builders  ; 
but,  independent  of  them,  carpenters  charge  18s.  per  week,  bricklayers 
17s.  Mafons  will  earn  from  4s.  to  5?.  per  day.  Poor-rates,  for  thia 
lad  quarter,  in  the  parifli  of  Bockiug,  are  6s-  6d.  per  pound  of  valua- 
tion. The  mills  and  mochintjs,  which  fincc  the  la!l  war  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  manufadtuvers  into  this  diibift  from  Yorkfhire,  and 
\Nhich  were  ufed  chiefly  in  the  manuf.ctnrins"  of  baize,  arc  now  cmploy- 
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cd  in  making  blankets  for  Government,  fo  that  there  arc  ftlll  half  thr 
former  quantity  of  poor  earning  an  honeft  livelihood,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  happy  circnmltance  to  that  parilli.  In  the  lad  war  no 
manufadory  was  carried  on,  and  tlic  rates  were  48s.  in  the  pound. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  county  to  make  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  confequcnce  of  the  prcfent  malt-diity  ;  and  the  two  nci^nbour- 
iiig  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  mean  to  \.\{c  liinilar  meafurcs  iut 
procuring  relief. y'"'-  '^>* 

TorhJJjlre  ^tarierly  Report. 

On  a  comparifoD  of  the  prefent  period  with  the  correfpondin:^  one  of 
laft  year,  we  find  a  ftrongly  marked  reverfe,  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
produce,  and  conicquent  encouragement  to  rural  exertions.  They  were 
then  at  a  fair  ratio  between  the  producer  and  confumer  ;  they  arc  novv 
fo  low  as  to  be  rather  difcouraging  to  the  grower  ;  but  as  the  caufe  may 
be  deemed,  in  fome  degree,  temporary  and  occafional,  as  produced  by 
the  peculiar  fituation  of  pvibiic  afTairs,  thefe  circumftances  of  difcour- 
f.geraent  may  perhaps  be  the  lefs  infilled  on  at  prefent. 

Many  of  the  wheat  Hacks  yield  under  the  flail  much  lefs  than  wat 
expected — the  mildew,  (Sec.  having  been  more  injurious  in  many  parts 
than  the  general  report  before  and  during  the  harvell  feemed  to  allow. 
Barley  and  oats  are  good  in  quality,  and  about  a  fair  average  in  point 
of  produft  :   not  fo  beans,   which  are  deficietit  in  quantity. 

A  confiderable  extent  of  our  arable  furface  is  under  wheats,  which 
were  well  fown  ;  and  though  the  weather  has  been  of  late  unufually  va- 
riable, with  fevere  frofts,  much  fnow,  and  heavy  and  continued  falU 
of  rain,  they  do  not  appear  much  worfe  than  ufual  ;  yet  thofe  on  wet, 
poor  foils,  wanting  manure,  feem  on  the  wane,  from  the  prefent  excefs 
of  moifture. 

The  turnip  crops  were  recruited,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  latter  au- 
tumnal rains  ;  infomuch  that  many  of  them  bear  the  feeding  of  ftock 
much  longer  than  could  have  been  ex[)edted.  They  have  been  fold  to 
flock- mailers,  at  very  high  prices — from  4  to  7  guineas  per  ftatute 
acre,  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  by  (heep  ;  but,  except  on  very  dry 
layers,  the  (lieep  Jo  not  thrive  on  them  during  the  prefent  extremely 
wet  weather.  Potatoes  are  not  very  plentirul,  but  good  in  quality  ;  the 
price  abcut  3s.  per  bufiiel.  Hay  is  now  felling  at  from  4  to  7  guineas 
per  ton. 

Clovers  and  other  g^iraffes  have  planted  thin,  though  much  better  than 
the  cxceflive  drought  of  the  fummer  afforded  any  profpe6l  of.  Fdt  and, 
kan  cattle,  and  flieep,  are  at  prefent  rather  higher  in  price  than  they  have 
been  of  late.  Good  horfes  of  all  forts  are  dear.  Beef,  mutton,  and 
veal  7d.  per  lib.  Batter  (s.  6d.  Bell  wheat  7s.  Barley  3s.  6d.  Oats 
2?.  6d.  Beans  5s.  per  bu.liel.  Rape  and  flax  feed  arc  articles  of  va- 
lue, about  45I.  per  l?fl,  anc^  deemed  rifing. 

The  wages  of  mafons  and  carpenters  are  about  2S.  6d.  to  3=.  per  day. 
Thofe  of  farming  labourers  fram  iq.  6d.  to  2*.  6d.     PciTibly  thefe  may 
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be  differently  appf eclated  in  the  fpring  than  they  are  during  the  prefent 
dull  feafon  of  the  year  ;  efpecially  if  the  Chief  Conful  fhould  fucceed 
in  cutting  out  fome  other  work  for  the  country. y^««  i^* 

Norfolk  ^mrterly  Report, 

It,  as  a  very  intelligent  writer  *  has  lately  afferted,  *  equality  be- 
tween the  population  of  a  country  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  furnifh- 
ed  by  its  territory,  i<;  a  law  of  nature  ;  *  and  if,  as  I  believe  is  afcertained 
by  a  late  pretty  accurate  inquiry,  the  population  of  this  kingdom  has 
within  a  few  years  confiderably  increafed,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  de- 
du6^ion  from  thefe  premifes,  either  that  we  mull  prepare  to  meet  this 
increafed  call  for  occupation  and  fubfiftence  with  increafed  refources  of 
employment,  and  more  particularly  with' an  augmentation  of  the  (lafT 
of  life — for  none  can  work,  who  cannot  eat ;  or  that  this  augmented 
population,  which  nations  fo  much  pride  themfelves  upon,  and  con- 
fider  as  one  of  the  prime  nerves  of  the  ftate,  will  prove  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  a  blcffing  ;  for  it  muft  eventually  bring  down  upon  the  people 
at  large  (in  all  countries  where  a  material  difproportion  exifts  on  the 
fide  of  population),  famine,  and  all  its  attendant  horrors. 

Every  government,  therefore,  ought  to  exert  all  its  energies  to  en- 
courage and  augment  the  produce  of  hufoandry  ;  and  every  private  in- 
dividual, who  engages  in  this  laudable  attempt,  is  a  true  friend  to  his 
country,  and  perhaps,  even  in  the  humble  office  of  a  reporter,  may  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  public  welfare.  Impreffed  with  this  idea,  I 
p.gain  take  up  my  pen  to  give  you  fome  few  obfcrvations,  (the  feafon 
fuggeds  but  f^ew),  on  the  prefent  agricultural  appearances  and  occurren- 
ces in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom which  has  been  declared,  long  fince,  by  Royal  authority  (Charles 
II.)  ufelefs  for  every  good  purpofe,  except  to  furnifh  materials  for  re- 
pairing the  roads  throughout  the  reft  of  his  Majcfty's  dominions.  But, 
by  the  bv,  furely  this  *  i7>utton-eaUng  k'lng^ '  as  the  facetious  Rochefter 
\5  faid  to  have  denominated  him,  never  tailed  Norfolk  mutton^  or  he 
would  have  appreciated,  more  juftly,  the  value  of  a  county  which  pro- 
c! n:ed  even  then  fo  exquifite  a  repaft  ",  and  now,  not  only  plentifully 
fupplies  its  increafed  population,  but  every  year  fpares  a  confiderablc 
furplus  for  its  Itfs-favoured  neighbours. 

Sowing  of  wheat  commenced  early.  The  feed  quickly  vegetat- 
ed, and,  encouraged  by  an  open  quarter,  and  a  fucceflion  of  warm 
(bowers,  now  covers  the  ground  with  a  full  ilock  of  luxuriant  plants. 
The  rains  have  lately  fallen  heavy,  and  almoil  it  ccffantly  ;  but  though 
thefe  are  frequently  productive  of  much  mifchief  on  flron^  foils,  they 
feldom  are  fo  copious  at  this  feafon  as  to  occafjon  any  n»aterial  injury  to 
the  light,  fandy,  and  gravelly  fields  of  Norfolk.  I  confefs,  however,  I 
do  not  wifh  to  fee  my  wheat,  on  thefe  foils,   anun^.e  too  early  an  appe<ir- 

ance 
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ance  of  luxuriance  ;  it  impoveriflies  the  foil,  brin-^a  on    premature  debi- 
lity,  and  fo  con^pletely  exhaufts  the  plant  before  the   fiery  day  of  trial 
(furnmer)  arrives,  that  it    generally  produces  a  feeble    'leni,    benring   a 
lliort,  upright,  and  badly  filled  ear.      It    prefents   (as  1  farm,    I    love  to 
moralize)  no  unapt  emblem   of  a  young,    improvident   fpendthrift,  who 
walks  that  fubftance    and  thofc  powers    in  the  prime,    which  ouglit  to 
be  carefully  rcferved  for  the  fupport  and    folace    of   the  autumn  of  life. 
1  love  to  fee  my  wheat  gather  and  thicken  in  the  fpring,  employing,  if 
I  may  be    allowed    to   purfue    the  allufion,    the  refources  which  are  to 
nourilh  and   fupport   it,   with  prudent  economy  ;    not   diflipating    in  a 
few  months,  what  ought  to  be  wifely  hufbanded  for  many.      Hence  the 
ftem  generally  grows  vigorous  and  healthy  ;    and  the  long  ear,  bending 
with  its  precious  weight,  gives  promife,    which  it  feldom  difappolnts,  of 
a  plenteous  produce  of  heavy  grain.     There  is   another  misfortune  fre- 
<juently  attending    this    premature  luxuriance.      It    is  an    old   proverb, 
'  An  ill  weed  grows  with  fpeed ;' — in  this  inllance  truly  verified.      The 
molt  mifchievous  ^Lveedy    enemy  to  wheat,    on  thefe  light  foils  is,  in  the 
provincial  diale6l  of  the  country,  called   *  red  nveedy  *  the  wild  poppy. 
This  *  grows  with  its  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  its  ftrength  ;  '  and, 
from  an  early  and  rapid  progrefs,  bidding  defiance  to  any  future  feverity 
of  weather,    frequently  acquires,   and   maintains  fuch   an  afcendancy,  as 
completely  to  choke  and  ruin  the  crop.      And  the  misfortune  is,  that  It 
is  almoft  impoflible  to  deltroy,   or   even    to  check  this  pernicious  weed  ; 
for  tillage,  by  increafing  pulverization,   liberates  from  the  clod  thefe  di- 
minutive feeds  with  which   the  land  has  been  impregnated  for  centuries, 
and  thus  only  increafes  the  evil.      Winter   tares  are  equally  luxuriant  as 
the  wheat  ;  but  here  the  fame  objcdlions  do  not  apply.     Tares  are  prin- 
cipally defigned  to  furnifh  green  food  in   the  early  part  of  the  furnmer  ; 
are  cut  before  the  weeds  (many  of  which  are  eaten  with  equal  avidity  by 
the  cattle)   begin  to  Ihed   their  feed,   and  therefore  their  prefent  appear- 
ance is  matter  of  exultation. — Artificial  graffes  have  alfo  produced  a  full 
plant,  healthy  and  forward. 

The  turnip  crop  is  certainly,  and  more  efpecially  upon  the  ftrong  wheat 
foils,  extremely  defective,  and  the  price  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
was  high  ;  but  the  mild  and  open  quarter  which  fucceeded  the  harvett, 
has  enabled  the  (heep  matter  to  make  a  longer  referve  of  them  than 
ufual  ;  the  demand  has,  at  prefent,  confiderably  decreafed,  and  the 
price  is  confequently  reduced  ;  though,  in  many  inflances,  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  decay,  and  a  change  of  weather  may  again  bring 
.them  into  demand.  The  value  of  corn  certainly  continues  much  too 
low  to  allow  the  farmer  an  equitable  profit.  Barley  of  the  laft  harvell 
i?  a  produdive  crop ;  but  of  the  wheat  1  entertain  a  very  different  opinion : 
1  know  many  inftances  where  the  produce  per  acre  has  not  exceeded, 
fome,  where  it  has  not  reached  one  quarter  and  a  half,  and  where  the 
weight  has  not  been  more  than  49  lib.  per  bufhel  Winchelter.  I  do 
iiot  think  I  average  the  common  crop  too  high,  when  1  ftatc  it  at  two 
<juarters  and  a  half  per  acre,  and  the  weight   at  59  lib.   per  bufliel. 

Calculate 
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Calculate  the  deficiency  of  flour  from  every  acre  of  wheat,  and,  as  the 
calamity  is  not  confined  to  one,  but  extends  itfelf  over  many  ufually  pro- 
ductive diftridts,  it  muft  prove  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  hitherto  continued  fo  low,  and  is  ftill,  in  the  language  of 
Mark- Lane,  *  looking  downwards.  * 

The  profits  on  arable  and  grazing  lands,  this  year,  will  admit  of  no 
companfon  ;  the  grazier  has  been  the  only  favoured  agriculturiil.  Hi» 
profits  murt  have  been  confiderable  ;  for  though  he  certainly  bought 
dear,  he  fold  out  of  all  proportion  dearer. ^^''^«  •  i>« 

Northumhrland  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1S03  was  remarkable  for  the  froft  fctting 
in  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  continuing  till  the  nth 
curt.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 
and  beginning  and  end  of  December.  The  fnow  was  never  in  great 
abundance  ;  the  greateil  quantities  fell  on  the  5th  and  6th  December  and 
the  7th  January,  but  did  not  exceed  r8  Inches  in  depth  on  the  plains 
or  low  grounds.  Since  the  froft  ceafed,  the  weather  has  been  mild  and 
frefli  ;  the  grafs  grounds  were  feldom  feen  with  a  more  verdant  appear- 
ance, and  the  wheats  arc  looking  remarkably  well. 

From  the  above  circumftances,  the  ploughing  is  not  fo  forward  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  many  clover  leas  and  other  grounds  that  were 
intended  to  be  opened  before  Chriftmas,  are  only  now  In  hand. 

The  markets  for  fat  Hock  have  varied  little  through  the  winter  ;  the 
prefent  prices  are,  for  beef,  froai  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  (tone  (of  14  lib.)  fink, 
and  for  mutton  from  7d.  to  7-^d.  per  lib,  fink.  Our  corn  markets  arc 
very  dull;  wheat  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  bulhel ;  barley  2S.  2d.  to  23, 
6d.  ;  oats  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  Sd.  ;  peafe  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

The  price  of  barley  being  Icfs  than  the  price  of  oats,  has  induced 
many  farmers  to  feed  their  horfes  with  the  former,  and  \S\  the  latter  ; 
as  oats  may  be  turned  into  money,  but  barley  cannot  be  vended  in  thi« 
dlllrldl  at  almoft  any  price.  I^  this  owing  to  a  fuperabundant  cro})  in 
other  diftrldts  :  (which  is  not  the  cafe  here  ;)  or  to  the  av!JItional  dnty 
on  malt  ?  which  tempts  the  confnmers  of  that  article  to  fubditute  lefs 
pxpenfive,  but  probably  more  dangerous  fubftances  in  its  room.  What- 
ever may  be  the  caulc,  the  confequence  muft  b^,  that  the  farmer  will 
grow  lefs  of  this  grain,  as  he  cannot  afford  to  raife  it  at  fuch  reduced 
prices,  confidering  the  advanced  rent  of  lands,  additional  taxes,  aru-l  the 
great  advance  of  labourers  wage*?,  which,  in  generrJ,  are  one  third  more, 
and  in  fome  places  double,  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Where  artificers  are  to  be  em.ployed,  their  wages  are  even  more 
tlian  doubled.  Carpenters  and  mafons,  who  ufcd  to  work  for  nine 
fninings  a-week,  advanced,  about  four  years  fiace,  to  fifteen,  and  lall 
year  iv>  twenty-one JJ^iUir.gs  per  week.  Such  hfoh  wages  may  be  .  fforded 
by  n^.mutac^^urtr.s,  who  are  making  thirty  or  forty  per  ant.  of  thc:r  capi- 
tal, or   by  undertakers   of  jobs  ;  but  cannot  be  p;\:d  by  a  farmer,  wl'.o 
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fells  barley  at  23.  2d.  per  buHiel,  and   is   fcarcely   makin< 
tcrcft  of  the  money  he  has  employed. —  7^//;.  2  i . 


commo"  ^^' 


Letter  from  London,  Jan»  23. 

*  We  have  had  a  lar^e  fupply  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  for  two  mont!i3 
paft,  at  Mark-Lane,  both  of  home  and  foreign  growth  ;  and  prices, 
which  in  general  had  advanced  after  1  wrote  you  lait,  are  now  lower 
than  at  that  period.  The  wheats  prefented  are  very  various,  chiefly 
of  middh'iig  quality  ;  fine  white  famples  have  brought  readily  fcveral 
fhlUinga  advance.  The  barleys  of  lad;  crop  are  of  excellent  qiulity,  and 
the  malt  made  from  tliem  uncommonly  fine. 

*  The  feafon  has  been  very  mild  ;  excepting  a  week  about  the  middle 
of  December,  we  have  had  no  frolt  to  prevent  the  plough  being  re- 
gularly worked.  JSince  that  tim.e,  we  have  had  much  blowing  wea- 
ther, with  almod  continued  rain,  which  has  flooded  fome  of  the  low 
diftrias. 

*  There  have  been  few  frcfli  arrivals  for  two  market  days  pall.  Prices 
continue  nearly  the  fame. 

«  State  of  London  Markets,  Jan.  23.  1804. 
Wheat,         -         46s.  to  50?.  G6c/^RedClover,84s.  to  90s.  p.cwU 

Do.  White  do.  pes. —  ii2s. 
Do.  Trefoil,        48s, — ^d-i. 
Dc.  Rib  Grafs,  56s. — 60s. 
Do.  Cow  Grafs,  90s.  — no?. 
Burnet  Seed,   js.  3d.  per  lib. 
Rye  Grafs,  5?.  6^, — 6^.  6d.  p.bufii. 
White Rd. Turnip,  26r,--28s.  do. 
Green       do.  32s*  do. 

Red  do.         4.0s.  do. 

Swedifh    do.    is.  per  lib. 


Good  mealing  do. 
Fine  white  do. 
Barley, 
Feed  oat?. 
Short  fmall  do, 
Polanu  do. 

Hrg  Peas, 

New  j'ick  Beans, 

Old  dc. 

New  Small  Beans,  33s-. 

Old  do.  -  39s. 

Boiliiig  Peas,  42c. — 46''. 

Malt,  52s. — Fine  new  do.   57^--. 

All  per  Quarter  of  8  Buihels.  Spring  Tares,  8t.  to  Ss.  6d.  p.  buili.- 

*  Smithfield   market   continues    tolerably  well  fupplicd,  and  little  al- 
teration   oi   price   has  taken  place.      Cattle  are  from  4s.  40.  to  5s.  6d.  j 


52e.- 
578.- 

-54s. 

-58s. 
-25s. 

1 8s.. 

—21s. 

23- 

23s.- 

-25s. 

30s.- 

—3  IS. 

29?.- 

33^-- 

-3B8. 

—3  IS. 

fofl^ 

Hay,  4I.  los.  to  5I.  per  load. 
Straw,    3CS. — 323.    per  load. 


Sheep,  from  48.  6d.  to  5s.  3d. 
per  ftone  of  8  lib.  * 


Veal,  6s.  to  7s.  6'A. ;  Pork,  4s.  to  ^6. 


IRELAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentle 7mn  at  Dublin,   December  10.  1803. 

*  An  increafed  zeal  for  the  amendment  of  live  ftock — cultivatioii  of 
green  crops— drilling  grain,  &c.  particularly  by  Cook's  maciiine  witU 
lingular  fuccefs— prafticc  of  irrigation^form  au  ha,)py  cmblci^  of  tJvo 
advan€«niS:Bt  ©f  improved  hwltaiidry. 

The 
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<  The  propofcd  plan  for  the  manufaftory  of  improved  implements  of 
hufbandry  is  an  eftablifhment  anxioufly  looked  for,  as  thereby  good  im- 
plements may  be  obtained  at  reafonable  prices.  This  eftablifhment, 
which  is  about  to  take  place  immediately,  reflefts  highly  to  the  honour 
of  the  propofer,  clearly  pointing  out  the  wifdom  of  tlie  meafure,  which- 
has  in  view  the  educating,  as  apprentices,  young  lads,  to  be  difperfed, 
when  proficients,  into  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
train  others  ;  fo  tliat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conftrudlion  of 
good  implements  may  be  general — an  objeft  long  wifhed  for. 

*  Land-ftewardfc,  cartwiights,  fmiths,  ploughmen,  particularly  from 
the  Loihians,  Berwick,  and  other  well  cultivated  diftrifts,  when  well 
-recommended,  may  be  certain  of  being  encouraged,  as  by  good  con- 
du(fl:  they  mull  prove  great  acquilitions. 

*  The  fummer  was  diftinguKhed  for  unufual  drought.  The  hay  crop, 
though  not  heavy,  was  well  faved,  and  will  prove,  as  to  quality,  more 
nutritious  than  thofe  of  former  years.  Hay,  therefore,  will  on  an  aver- 
2;je  fnrnifli  as  much  forag-e  as  ufual. 

*  Potatoes  in  dry  or  found  ground  have  been  deficient  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  ufual  average  ;  but,  in  cold  foils,  or  thofe  generally  re- 
dundant with  moifture,  they  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  former 
years  ;  infomuch,  that,  on  an  average,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
ufual  produce. 

*  Turnips  have  fuff'.'red  greatly  from  the  di^nefs  of  the  feafon,  though 
the  rains  which  fell  in  November  mended  them  fomewhat.  Spirited 
farmers  have  been  much  difappointed  by  an  impofition  of  bad  feed  of 
Svvcdifh  turnip.  This  is  particularly  to  be  lamented  ;  as,  in  the  fewr 
cafes  of  genuine  feed  being  cultivated,  the  crops  have  fucceeded  in  the 
happieft  manner.      A  good  farmer's  feed  fhop  is  much  wanted. 

*  All  the  varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  have  fuffered  much  for  want 
ef  timely  rain.  The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  abundant, 
and  harvcftcd  in  excellent  order. 

*  The  efforts  of  a  few  dif<iffc<^ed  pcrfons  in  July  caufed  a  temporary 
check  to  agricultural  purfuits  ;  but  happily  it  was  of  very  fnort  conti- 
nuance. The  farmers,  obferving  the  weaknefs  of  the  attempt,  foon  re- 
newed their  attention  to  rural  works.  The  hopes  of  fuccefsful  rebellion 
are  abandoned,  and  the  pvadlicability  of  an  effeftke  French  invafion  be- 
come iliufive.  The  late  trials  of  the  infurgents  have  made  a  deep  im- 
prclfion  on  the  ntimerous  population  of  this  country. 

*  The  fhows  of  the  farming  fociety  of  Ireland  have  been  peculiarly 
important,  direclliig  the  attention  of  the  affluent,  the  great  landholder, 
and  the  pra<^ical  hofbandman,  to  the  Improvement  of  their  poHlflions. 

*  In  conftquence  of  the  excellence  of  the  foil  and  climate,  the  com- 
parative lowncis  of  rent,  and  the  increafed  length  of  tenure,  an  encou- 
ragement peculiarly  ofters  for  intelligent  farmers  to  fettle  here,  particu- 
larly from  the  well  cultivated  dillrids  in  Scotland.  Such,  with  the  nc- 
eeffary  recommendations,  may  with  certainty  reckon  on  being  well  re- 
ceived, on  applying  to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  A^o.  34.  Ncju 
i^ackvilU  S:i\ct,  Diil'lln.  '  '  • 

Liver- 
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Liverpool  Meteorology    1803. 
(Cuiitiniicd  from  p.  497,   Vol.  IV.) 


Ocloher   1803. 

A  little  riall  and  rain. — ^tb.  Fair  and  windy. —  litli,  Foggy  A.  M. 
- — 16th,  Windy  and  hail.  —  18th,  Cloudy,  mifly  rain;  Fair. — 24th, 
A.  M.  igms  fatuus. — Zj^th,  Fair  and  fun  ;  though  great  moillurc,  and 
no  rain.  The  hygrometer,  at  two  P.  M.  was  3  in,  6  dec. — 30th,  Little 
lain. 

Approxim.  of  the  wind  to  W,      Rain,  more  or  lefs,   16  days. 

In.   Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,         o     b2  Evaporation  of  water,      i     55 


November, 

MIfty  rain. — 2d,  Fair,  hoar  frofl. — •6th,  Much  rain. —  12th,  Fair 
and  fun  at  intervale. —  15'th,  Snow  and  rain, — 22d,  Windy  (in  Lon- 
don, thunder].  — 23d,  Hail  and  rain;  windy. — 28th,  Much  rain. — 
30th,   Fair  and  fun. 

Approxin:.  of  wind  to  South.  Rain,  hail,  and  fnow,  more  or  lefs^, 
2  I  days. 

Iti.    Dec  In.  Dec. 


Fall  of  rain, 


Evaporation  of  water, 


Di^cemher. 

Cloudy,  mifty,  rain,  and  windy. — 5th,  Snow;  thick  fog, — 8th, 
Hail  and  fnow:  foggy  and  rain. —  19th,  Very  windy. — 20th,  Cloudy. 
— 24th,   Much  rain. — 25th,  San,   windy,  and  rain,  to  the  end. 

Approxim.  oi  wind  to  the  South. 

Rain,  hail,  and  fnow,  more  or  lefs,   22  davs. 


In  the  whole  year 


Fall  of  rain, 


-      .56 

In.   Dec.  In.  Dec. 

4     6         Evaporatfon  of  water,      J      o 


Total  Rain  that  fell  at  Liver-"] 

pool  in  1803,  *^s  nieafured  I  25   &2 
WyC.J.  -  J 


Total  Evaporation ")  /- 

in  iHc3       -        J     3      * 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  defired  to  ftate,  that  the  articles  of  intelligence  from  Tweed- 
dale,  given  in  the  November  Number,  arid  in  the  Supplement,  were  not 
•furnilhed  by  the  gentleman  who  ufually  favours  U3  with  a  report  of  that 
diilria. 

A  full  fupply  of  matenals  for  making  up  Mr  Cockk urn's  Memoirs 
being  now  received,  an  account  of  that  gentleman  \vill,  without  fail>  be 
o-iven  in  next  Number.  In  mean  time,  we  beg  leave  to  c*prefs  our 
bell  thanks  for  the  liberal  afTiflar.ce  furnifiiv-^d  in  the  formation  of  this 
article. 

The  Olfrvntiors  <?/*  Celerius  on  the  Obftacles  to  Improvement  are 
unavoidably  poftponed  ;  the  prefs  of  matter  delayed  from  the  Supple- 
ment having  occalioned  an  increafe  of  llock  in  hand  which  could  not  be 
vended  in  the  prefent  Number. 

The  Letter  from  London  concerning  the  Predial  and  Perfonal  Ser* 
vices  im.pofed  upon  the  Tenantry  in  fome  places  of  North  Britain  fliall 
not  be  negle6led.  We  have  made  inquiries,  and  are  forry  to  learn,  that 
what  is  Hated  by  our  Correfpondent  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  refult. 

yi  Buchan  Crofter^ s  ^erles  fliall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Rcvk'zu  branch  has  been  emitted  at  this  time,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Dr  Keith's  interelling  Inquiry  concerning  the  relative  abihties 
of  Englifn  and  Scctifli  Barh^y  to  pay  the  Malt-T^'.x. — Exiliing  circum- 
ilances  called  for  a  fpeedy  infertion  of  that  valuable  Paper. 

If  tbi;  Lumhartofblre  Farmer  choofes  to  favour  the  Condudlor  with 
his  Addrefs,  under  cover,  to  the  Publifners,  fonie  particulars  ihall  be 
tranfmitted  relative  to  the  matters  contained  in  his  Communication. 

We  fhall  be  happy  to  receive  accounts  of  the  former  and  prefent  Hate 
of  Huroandr)--  in  the  feveral  Counties  of  Scotland,  fimilar  to  the  one 
given  in  this  Number  from  Ayrlhire. 

A.  great  many  Communications  have  lately  comiC  to  hand.  The 
writers  of  them  will  accept  of  our  grateful  acknowledgements,  and  may 
depend  upon  fuitable  attention  beirig  paid  to  each. 

We  will  thank  any  of  our  friends  in  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland 
for  a  Report  of  thefe  diilricts. 

A.  G.'s  Letl.^r  on  'Thriijhing  Machines  Is  this  moment  come  to  hand. 

A"^.  XV 111.   nvill  be  Publijhed  en  Motiday  the  -jfh  May, 


Errata  in  Supplementary  Number. 

P.  524.  hfteen  lines  from  bottom,  for  nvhy  donU  lue  imludc  Uirnipi 
as  an  url:c/e  of  drill  hufl>undry^  read,  why  don't  we  include  turnipii  as 
an  article  oi  horfe-hucing  hulbandry. 


Errata  in  this  Number. 

P.  13.  fourteen  hncs  from  top,  for  proving  read  prov'idiu^. 
P.  2C.  eleven  lines  from  top,  i{^\  principal  x^z.^  prhicipk^ 
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THE 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE: 

MONDAY,    7.    MAY    1804. 
(N^    XVIII.) 

BRANCH     I. 
ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

MEMOIRS  of  JOHN  COCKBURN  Esq^  of  Ormiston 
{jiuith  a  portrait),  including  a  Short  Sketch  of  the  Various  Im-. 
provements  introduced  by  him. 

"  No  father  can  have  more  fatisfac^ion  in  the  profperity  of  his  chUdren,  than  I 
have  in  the  welfare  of  perfons  fitiiated  upon  my  eftatc.  !  hate  tyranny  in 
every  fnape ;  and  Ihalt  always  ihow  greater  plcafore  in  feeing  my  tenants 
making  lomething  under  mc,  they  can  call  thsir  own,  than  in  getting  a  lit-» 
tic  more  money  myfelf,  by  fqueezing  a  hundred  poor  families,  till  their  nc- 
ccffities  make  them"  my  flavcs.  " 

Letter,  Mr  Cockhitrn  to  Alexander  Wight,  en:  of  his 
tenants ,  iZth  Auguji  l]^S' 

1  HE  {late  of  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  abje<Sl  and  mifcrable.  From  the  important  cera  of  the 
Reformation  to  that  time,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  country  had  been  diftracted  by  civil  and  religious  broils,  car- 
ried on  with  a  keennefs  and  animofity  that  totally  engroifed  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  left  no  room  for  a  fingle  thought 
about  internal  improvement.  During  the  minority  of  James 
VL,  parties  were  formed,  which  refolutely  oppofed  the  mesfure^; 
of  each  other  in  a  hoftile  manner.  Under  his  fon's  reign,  thefe 
broils  broke  out  into  open  warfare  ;  and  diiTcrent  clans,  nay  even 
different  families,  met  in  the  field,  and  fought  with  equal  zeal 
and  alacrity  as  they  would  have  done  2fr;ain{l  a  foreign  foe. 
The  horrid  and  unreieiiting  perf^'cution^  v/hich  fucceeded  the  Re- 
voL,  V.  NO-  I'S.  I  (loration, 
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ftoration,  and  continued,  with  fome  fhort  intervals,  till  the  glo- 
rious Revolution,  abfolutcly  interdicted  improvements  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  fatal  expedition  to  Darien  in  Kinjj  William's  reign, 
(an  expedition  undertaken  with  as  much  zeal  as  animated  the  eaft- 
ern  crufaders)  beggared  the  country,  and  left  it  a  prey  to  mifery 
and  woe. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  fuch  unpropitious  circimiftances,. 
that  the  diilinguiilied  perfonage,  whofe  memoirs  we  now  propofe 
to  give,  entered  upon  public  life.  To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the 
country,  funk  and  exhauiled  as  it  was  by  civil"  and  religious  op- 
prelTion,  required  the  exertions  of  a  ll-rady  and  perfevering  mind. 
Such  w^as  happily  pofleired  by  Mr  Cockburn  j  and  if  the  follow- 
ing paflage,  taken  from  the  works  of  our  celebrated  Scotilh  bard, 
"U'as  ever  applicable  to  any  individual,  it  certainly  was  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman, whofe  life  now  occupies  our  attention. 

*  Oh  !   is  there  not  fome  patriot,  in  wliofe  power 
That  beii,  that  godlike  luxur)'  is  plac'd, 
Of  blefiing  thoufands,  thoufands  yet  unborn. 
Thro'  late  poilerity  ?     Some,  large  of  foul  ! 
To  cheer  dejefted  induflry  ;  to  give 
A  double  harvelt  to  the  pining  fwain, 
And  teach  the  labQuring  hand  the  fvveets  of  toil  ? 
How,  by  the  fineft'  ait,  the  native  robe 
To  weave  ;  how,  white  as  Hyperborean  fnow. 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn  ? ' 
The  poet  might  be  anfwercd,  *  Yes,  there  were  fuch  ! — (ihc 
'  who  feemed  to  exift  lolely  for  tlie  benefit  of  others  ;  whofe  high- 
eft  happinefs  lay  in   advancing  their  welfare  ;  whofe  large   foul,, 
difdaining  the  grovelling  maxims  of  {)rivate  intereft,  exerted  it~ 
felf,  on  every  occafion,  to  promote  the  profperity  of  thofe  whom 
Providence  had  placed  below  him. ' 

But  to  return  from  this  digreftion.  At  the  above  eera,  the  te- 
nantry of  Scotland,  thofe  of  a  few  fertile  fpots  excepted,  had  been 
nearly  ruined  by  the  calamitous  feafons  wliich  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  Capital  ftock  had  thereby  been  wrefted 
out  of  their  hands  \  and  the  proprietors,  generally  fpeaking,  were; 
iiill  too  proud,  perhaps  too  ignorant,  to  intereft  themfelves  about 
the  amelioration,  even  of  their  own  domains.  The  qualities, 
fuppofed  to  compofe  the  character  of  a  feudal  chieftain,  are  bad- 
ly calculated  for  promoting  iiitern.ii  improvement ;  and  it  deferves 
attention,  that  the  feudal  fyftem  has  been  gradually  undermined, 
in  direct  proportion  as  improvements  have  been  made  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture'*.  Such  fentimcnts  feem  to  have  influenced 
Mr  Cockburn  ;  ior  all  his  words,  all  his  a61:ions,  were  did ated 
by  a   fpirit  to   increafe   the    profperity  gf   the   middling   ranks. 

I'hi^ 
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This  being  acconiplill-ied,  feudaLige  mull  ncccfrarily  be  over* 
turned  in  every  nation  ;•  and  proprietors,  like  other  men,  efti- 
mated  according  to  their  refpecftive  merits,  without  receiving 
fupport  from  the  adventitious  circumflances  under  which  they 
are  placed.  Without  iiifilting  farther  upon  thefe  general  topics, 
we  proceed  to  detail  fonie  particulars  of  Mr  Cockburn's  life,  and 
the  means  emplowd  by  him  to  refcue  the  country  from  its  then 
abje£l  and  miferable  ftate. 

John  Cockburn  Efq.  was  born  about  the  year  1685,  ^<^'in^  ^oi^ 
of  Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormilton,  Lord  Juftice-Clerk  of  Scotland 
after  tlic  Revolution.  Defcended  from  a  family  who,  during  the 
v.a-ious  llruggies  which  Scotland  made  to  fliakc.off  the  fetters  of 
tyranny,  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  INIr 
Cockburn  inherited,  with  the  eilate  of  Ormifton,  a  large  portion 
of  genuine  patriotifm,  and  warmly  fupported  tlie  Hanoverian  fuc- 
ceHion  as  belt  calcuhited  to  promote  conlticutional  freedom.  Dur- 
iiig  his  father's  hfetime,  he  fat  as  a  member  of  the  lait  Scotifh 
P.irliament,  and  took  an  aclive  part  in  the  proceedings  which  hap- 
pily terminated  in  conneciing  North  and  South  Britain  in  the 
llricl:cll  bonds  of  union,  without  which  the  Britidi  nation  could 
not  poiTibly  have  arrived  at  its  prefent  pitch  of  profperity.  After- 
wards, he  was  fucceffively  elected  to  reprefent  the  county  of 
Haddington  from  1707  to  1741,  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  for  many  years  occupied  the  office  of  a  Lord  of  the  Ail- 
miraity,  which  of  courfe  occafioned  him  to  refide  much  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  become  intim  itely  acquainted  with  the  rural  prac-" 
tices  of  that  kingdom.  Though  the  low  country  diilricSts  of  Scot- 
land are,  at  this  day,  equally  Vv^ell  cultivated  with  the  generality  o^ 
South  Britain,  yet  very  ditlerent  was  their  condition  at  the  period 
we  are  now  dekrribing.  Lord  Kaimes,  that  excellent  judge  ot 
mankind,  declares,  in  his  ilrong  way,  that  the  tenantry  were  then, 
ib  benumbed  wirh  opprelllOn,  that  the  moft  able  inib-U(!:lor  iii 
hufbandry  would  have  made  nothing  of  them.  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  a  contemporary  of  Mr  Cockburn's,  Hates  their  iituation  as 
truly  deplorable.  In  fact,  many  farms  remained  unoccupied ; 
even  tenants  rarely  accepted  of  leafes,  at  lealt  they  were  fhy  of 
entering  into  them  for  any  confiderable  number  of  years.  Pro- 
prietors then  fought  after  tenants  with  thd  fame  aillduity  as  is 
now  difplayed  by  the  tenantry  when  a  farm  is  in  the  market. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  means  ufed  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  im- 
prove his  eftate,  •  it  is  proi!>er  to  defcyib'e  the  nature  of  the  foil 
viiereof,  and  the  circuniibmces" under  wIiicH  it  was  then  placed. 

The  lands  of  Ormilton  were  voriginally  about  two  thirds  of  moor- 
iili  foil,  a  conild^rabie'partofAvliicli  was  covered  with  a  dwarf 
kind  of  he-^di ;  thci  r «i it '  of  t^ris  clhfs  confrfling  of  a  thin  glayi  abun- 
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Hantly  obdurate,  and  incumbent  upon  a  retentive  bottom.  The  o- 
rher  third  part  might  be  charaderizcd  as  good,  healthy  land,  fome  of 
It  rich  clay,  the  remainder  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  or  what  is- 
called  a  greafy  lonm;  a  fmrill  quantity  of  water-fed  earth,  accu- 
mulated from  the  overflowings  of  the  Tyne,  lay  on  the  banks  of 
that  river. 

To  cultivate  fuch  land,  as  compofed'the  far  greatcft  part  of  the 
ellate,  required  much  knowledge  and  dexterity,  together  v/ith  a 
conHderable  capital  flock.  At  a  time,  when  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture was  imperfectly  underftood,  and  the  fituation  of  the  tenant- 
ry fo  reduced,  it  could  hardly  be  expelled  that  fubftantial  im- 
provements would  be  undertaken  by  them,  unlefs  their  minds 
were  previoufly  enlightened,  and  their  condition  ameliorated.  Ta 
the  ac corn plrih men t  of  t^ae{e  objeifts  Mr  Cockburn's  attention  wa.s 
early  direcl:ed  \  and,  though  numberlefs  obflacles  encountered 
him  in  his  progrefs,  yet  a  degree  of  fuccef^  followed,  fufficient  toren- 
<:<»urage  and  f.icilltate  improvements  in  many  other  quarters.  Ormif- 
to.n,in  a  little  time,  was  flocked  to  by  the  amateurs  of  hufbandry  ; 
and  we  have  not  only,  traditionary,  but  even  written  tellimony 
to  prove,  that  the  firfh  dawn  of  Scotifh  improvement  appeared 
upon  the  eft  ate  of  Mr  Cockburn. 

A  large  portion  erf  the  Ormiflon  eftate  lies  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  Tyne,  and  rifes  gradually  from  the  water  towards 
the  hills,  terminating  at  the  ridge  called  Doddridge'laiu^  where 
fome  veftiges  of  a  Roman  or  Danifh  camp  ftill  remain.  The 
lands  north  of  Tyne,  and  round  the  village  of  Ormifton,  con- 
ftitute  the  better  half  of  the  property,  though  they  were  not 
iirfl  improved.  Ten  tenants  and  their  cottagers  refided  in  the 
village,  and  the  whole  ground  north  of  Tyne  was  occupied  by 
thefe  tenants  in  rtiTidnlcy  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  holding  which 
exifted  in  thefe  barbarous  days.  Hence  prevailed  many  other 
unprofitable  cuftoms,  particularly  that  of  keeping  the  whole 
cattle  belonging  to  the  tenants  in  one  common  drove,  tended  by 
one  or  two  men  as  herds.  They  were  taken  out  every  morning  ^ 
regularly  traverfed  the  fields  by  the  fame  route,  picking  up 
every  thing  that  could  be  got;  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
homeflead  nearly  as  hungry  as  when  they  fet  out,  but  confider- 
ably  more  fatigued.  What  is  now  mentioned  will  throw  fome 
light  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  eftate,  at  a  time  when,  feverai 
of  the  tenants  having  failed,  though  the  lands  were  low-rented, 
particularly  about  the  village,  a  new  fyflem  was  adopted ;  the 
runfield  plan  was  aboliflied,  and  the  lands  divided  into  proper 
fized  farms,  each  having  a  fleading  built  in  a  convenient  fitua- 
tion.  The  farms  fouth  of  Tyne  water  amounted  to  four;  two 
ef  which,  though  containing  the  pooreft  foil,   were   the   firft 
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improved.  Enclofing  by  ditch  and  hcd^^e,  with  trees  on  the 
b<^nk,  was  iDflantly  let  about ;  and,  that  tliofc  encloiurts  wcie 
the  firfl:  attcmpttd  \\\  Scotianu  by  a  ttnant,  is  fupp^rted  by  all 
tradi'.ionary  authority,  -^uch  wcirks  wtre  tl^n  of  a  novel  nature, 
TiXxA  could  not  fail  to  make  lading  impreliiou  on  the  miiuls  of  the 
n(.'i;:]jhb(>urs. 

In  1698,  the  Lord  Jufiicc  Clerk  jjranted  to  Robert  Wight, 
eldeft  fon  of  Alexander  Wight,  one  of  his  tenants  in  Ormjlt  -n^, 
a  leafe  of  the  farm  called  Muuboufe,  now  JMurrays,  to  endure 
for  II  years.  The  n.mie  of  this  farm  is  defcriptive  of  the  foil 
and  the  ilate  of  the  laud  at  the  time.  It  was  the  firll  on  the 
ellate  that  v/as  enclofed  ;  and  Robert  Wight  was  the  firil  farmer, 
if  tradition  fpeaks  truth,  who  enclofcd  by  ditch  and  hed^'C,  and 
planted  hedge-row  trees  in  ScotJand  on  his  own  proper  ciiarge. 
Again,  in  1713,  Lord  JuiUce  Clerk  granted  to  the  faid  Robert 
Wight  a  leafe  for  9  years  of  the  farm  adiacent  to  the  Mur- 
rays,  called  the  Houfe  of  Muir.  Such  was  the  timidity  of  thofe 
days,  that  few  farmers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
leafes  of  longer  endurance  than  5  years. 

John  Cockburn  Efq.,  about  this  time,  may  be  faid  to  liave 
entered  upon  liis  agricultural  career.  During  his  father's  life- 
time, he  promoted  improvements,  and  encouraged  the  tenantry 
upon  the  ellate  both  by  precept  and  example.  As  Robert  Wight 
had  fhewn  an  -early  and  uncommon  fpirit  to  enter  into  his  views, 
he,  in  1718,  four  years  alter  his  fuccefTion,  granted  a  new  leafe 
of  the  Murrays  farm  to  him  for  38  years,  at  a  rent  of  750 
pounds  Scotiih  money;  and  upon  paying  1200  pounds  Scotifh, 
in  nanie  of  fine  or  grafTum,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  a 
renewal  thereof  for  other  19  years,  and  fo  0:1  from  19  to  19 
years  in  all  time  coming.  The  two  fubfcribing  witneiTcs  to  this 
deed  were  Sir  John  Inglis  of  Cramond  Bart,  and  John  Hepburn 
Efq.  of  Humbie,  and  they  were  invited  on  this  occafion  by  Mr 
Cockburn,  in  order  that,  from  his  example,  they  might  be 
animated  with  the  like  liberal  and  patriotic  principles  for  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  agriculture  upon  their  refpe£five 
properties. 

Alexander  Wight,  eldeft  fon  of  Robert  above  named,  poflefTed 
the  lioufe  of  Muir  farm  during  the  9  years  leafe,  and  afterwards 
held  it  by  tacit  relocation  till  1725,  when,  agreeable  to  the  plan 
for  promoting  r^al  and  fubftantial  improvements,  a  new  leafe 
was  granted  to  him  for  38  years  and  three  lives  therein  named. 
This  tenant  having  entered  heartily  into  all  Mr  Cockburn's 
meafures  for  improving  the  ellate,  as  will  appear  from  a  letter 
to  be  afterwards  given,  with  many  others  now  in  our  pofTeiTior?, 
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he,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  brethren,  got  the  above  leafe 
cancelled  in  1734,  when  a  new  one  was  granted  for  19  years, 
and  renewable  for  every  19  years,  in  all  time  coming,  upon 
payment  of  a  grafTum  equal  to  one  year's  rent  of  the  premifes. 
This  was  a  leading  example  to  all  Scotifli  landlords,  and  held 
out,  to  other  tenants  of  the  eft.ite,  the  noblefl:  encourai^ement 
to  undertake  the  amelioration  of  the  lands  under  their  occupa- 
tion. Both  the  farms  mentioned  were  naturally  of  fuch  mear* 
foil,  that  their  improvement  would  have  been  a  hopelefs  ta(k 
under  different  circumi\ances. 

Thus  we  liave  feen,  that  the  foundation  of  Scotifh  im- 
provements was  laid  by  granting  long  Icafcs.  Many  people 
may  now  think  that  fuch  a  length  of  leafe  was  unneceiTary, 
and  that  this  diftlnguillied  perfonv^ge  might  have  accompliih- 
ed  the  like  ufeful  purpofes  by  bellowing  tenures  of  a  fliort- 
er  duration.  If  fuch  there  are,  let  them  reflc£l  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  actual  ftate  of  the  tenantry 
at  the  time,  and  they  mud  acknowledge,  that  extraordinary 
examples,  and  extraordinary  encouragement,  were  neceiTary  to 
flimulate  a  people  fo  circumflanced.  Wc  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  the  meafures  then  em.ployed,  by  rules  adapted  to 
the  prefent  day,  when  tenants,  in  moft  cafes,  poffefs  knowledge 
and  capital  fufficient  for  the  moft  arduous  and  difficult  under- 
takings. Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  both  knowledge  and 
capital  were  the  legitimate  children  of  the  ameliorated  fyftem 
then  introduced.  Mr  Cockl^urn  laid  the  iirft  ftone  of  this  fyf- 
tem;  his  brethren  in  different  quarters  afliited  in  rearing  up  the 
fabric — though  perhaps  their  fupport  was  not,  in  one  inflance, 
fo  munificent;  and  the  fuccefs  which  accompanied  it,  ferved  to 
convince  almoll  the  whole  landholders  of  Scotland,  that  the  fureft 
way  of  extending  improvements,  was  to  give  the  tenantry  an 
interell  In  their  accompliOimcnt.  Hence,  the  bond  of  connexion 
betwixt  proprietors  and  occupiers  is  formed  upon  more  liberal 
principles  than  are  adopted  in  any  country  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

As  Mr  Cockburn,  in  confequence  o.f  his  official  fjtuation, 
ncccflarily  refided  much  in  London,  he  maintained  a  regular 
correfpondence  with  feveral  of  his  tenants,  efpecially  with  Mr 
Wight  of  the  Houfe  of  Muir,  who  feems  to  have  enjoyed  his 
confidence  in  a  particular  manner.  In  the  courfe  of  this  cor- 
refpondence, he  judiciouily  points  out  excellent  rules  and  hint- 
for  the  management  of  all  foils,  and  the  way  in  which  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  executed  ;  fuch  as  planting  and  enclofing, 
making   public   roads,   fowing  wheat   upon  fallow,   cultivating 
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wheat,  turnips,  rye-grafs  and  clover,  planting  potatoes  in  the 
fitlH,  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  (lieep  :  all  which  were  attempted 
by  Mr  Wight  fo  eavly  as  i  724,  25,  and  26.  Mr  Wight  v/as  pro- 
bably the  iirft  tenant  who  raifed  turnips  in  drills,  and  cultivated 
them  with  the  plout^h.  He  brought  the  tultnre  of  this  root  to 
fuch  perfection,  that,  in  1736,  a  turnip  of  his  raifing,  which 
weighed  34I  lib.,  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  hung  up  in 
John's  Cotfeehoufe  as  a  fliow. 

Thefe  letters,  indeed,  breathe  the  fpirit  of  a  father  addreffing  his 
children,  and  prove  his  extreme  folrcitude,  though  at  a  diftance, 
refpe<?(:ing  the  welfare  and  profperiry  of  every  perfon  whofe  lot 
had  fallen  upon  his  cflate.  In  a  letter  dated  24th  February 
1735,  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  flrong  terms"  '  My 
tenants  are  quite  upon  a  ditrerent  footing  than  thofe  of  other 
people;  and  all  of  you  are  intereiled  in  the  future  as  well  as 
the  prefent  profperity  of  the  place ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
people  who  are  only  from  year  to  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  at  moil  at  the  €nd  of  a  few  years,  are  not  fure  of  having  any 
more  to  do  with  the  place  or  parifh.  But  the  advantage  of  your 
childrens  children,  in  fome  meafure  depsnd3  upon  your  putting 
a  h':!ping  hand  in  advancing  improvements;  and  your  children 
^re  fure  of  being  the  better  of  what  you  do,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  your  neighbours.  *  Numberlefs  extracts  of  this 
nature  might  be  offered,  all  proving,  in  the  ampleft  manner,  the 
tender  zeal  which  influenced  Mr  Cockburn  to  watch  ovex  the 
concerns  of  thofe  below  him  with  a  p.'uriarchal  anxiety.  But 
we  fliall  content  ourfelves,  at  this  time,  with  prefenting  one  en- 
tire letter,  which  mark3  liis  chara6ler  more  accurately  than 
any  thing  in  our  power  to  urge,  leaving  the  remainder  as  an 
occafjonal  (lore,  vv'hence  our  readers  may  derive  the  mofi  ufeful 
inflruclion. 

*  1  received  yours  of  the  16th  July,*the  morning  I  left  Bath. 
The  manner  in  which  you  v.Tite  ftn-prifed  me,  for  T  had  heard 
of  nothing  but  dii^culties  from  others  who  had  written  to  me 
iibout  country  affairs  and  improvements.  I  read  it  oace  over 
hefore  I  fet  out,  but,  as  I  travelled  along,  could  not  help  pulling 
it  out  feveral  times  to  fee  if  I  was  not  miilaken,  when  I  fancied 
that  you  found  fome  things  anfwer,  even  in  this  extraordinary 
year,  and  that  you  was  far  from  being  diicouraged,  but  employ- 
ed your  thoughts  in  iinding  out  cnires  and  remedies,  rather  than- 
in  llarting  difhculties.  You  are  the  only  perfon  about  Ormiflon, 
from  wliom  I  have  heard  any  thing,  fmce  I  left  you,  but  of  the 
bad  fuccefs  we  have  had  in  every  thing  that  has  been  tried,  and 
objec'lions  and  infuperable  difficulties  to  every  thing  that  c^n  be 
?:ropofed  for  2}.t^'^i"S  ^^^  .^ood  old  hufbandry  of  our  fathers, 
*"    "  '     I  4  indeed, 
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Indeed,  Cmce  I  came  into  the  world,  I  never  fjw  a  feafon  which 
{0  much  favoured  thofe  who  are  glad  of  excuies  for  lloth  and  a 
lazy  dreaming  way  of  going  en,  without  exerting  themfelves  and 
eii  nloyin^  their  thoughts  and  hands  in  endeavouring  to  help  and 
impiove  nature,  to  the  advantage  of  themfch'es  and  famiUes, 
God  Almighty  has  endued  mankind  with  the  valuable  faculty  of 
thought,  or  reafon,  with  a  defign  that  they  fliouid  ufe  it  for 
rhcjr  own  advantage,  not  that  they  fhould  lock  it  up,  and  jog  on, 
as  do  the  brutes,  without  confidering  why  or  wherefore  they  go 
r.bout  the  common  actions  of  life,  further  than  that  they  have 
icen  others,  as  llupid  as  themfelves,  do  fo  before  them.  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  you  have  another  way  of  thinking,  and  that, 
"when  a  bad  fealbn  comes,  you  make  juft  allowances  for  it,  and, 
when  a  reafonable  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  full  of  what  could  be  wiilied,  you  confider  what 
caufes  may  be  for  its  not  fucceeding,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
redlify  any  omifhon  in  the  former  trial,  or  what  improvement, 
in  reafon,  can  be  made  in  the  next,  from  whence  better  fuccefs 
can  be  hoped  for  •,  and  th^t  you  do  not  entirely  rejecl:  v/hat  rea- 
son teaches  you  to  be  right  in  the  main,  becauie,  from  a  bad 
feafon,  fome  neglect  in  the  management,  or  for  want  of  i'omc 
further  things  being  done,  it  did  not,  with  you,  come  up  to  the 
full  of  what  it  has  done  with  others  in  a  good  feafon,  and  who, 
from  more  experience  in  the  pra61:ice,  have  had  it  dp  better  than 
it  did  with  you  the  firft  time. 

'  I  am  not  for  having  you  venture  too  much,  rallily,  before 
you  have  confidered  well  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  experiment, 
and  made  trials  of  it.  Allowances  mud  be  made  tor  different 
ibils,  climates,  and  other  circumilances  ;  and  thofe  things  being 
jobferved,  I  am  ilill  convinced  that  by  thought,  adivity  and  in- 
duftry,  our  hufbandry  may  be  improved  vailly,  and  laborious,  iri- 
.duflrious  people,  may  ftnd  better  living  in  our  country  than  the 
generality  of  them  have  yet  found  ;  and  none,  in  whom  I.  am 
any  way  concerned,  iliall  want  for  all  the  encouragement  a  maf- 
fer  can  give  to  their  jufl  and  honed  endeavours  for  promonn.g 
their  own  advantage  •,  for  ao  father  can  haYe  more  iatibiaclioa 
in  the  profperity  of  his  children,  than  I  have  in  the  welfare  of 
perfons  fituated  upon  my  eilate.  I  hate  tyranny  in  every  fliape, 
and  Tnall  always  have  greater  pleafure  jn  feeing  my  tenants  mak- 
ing fomething  under  me,  which  they  can  call  their  own,  than  in 
getting  a  little  more  money  myfeli,  by  fqucezing  a  hundred  poor 
families,  till  their  neceiiities  make  them  rny  flavts.  I  hope  my 
actions  have  convinced  you  all  of  this,  and  that  I  have  hitherto 
iludied  your  advantage  equal,  at  lead,  to   tiie   making   the   eftate 
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better  to  thofe  who  fliall  come  after  mc,  and  I  am  fare  much 
more  than  any  advance  of  the  rent  to  myfclf. 

*  I  afTure  you,  I  think  it  very  encouraging,  tliat  you  tell  me 
what  you  have  done  makes  fo  good  an  appearance  ahcady,  even  in 
this  moft  extraordinary  year,  that  the  mouths  of  the  country  againft 
new  mcthodo  are  a  liitle  ilopped.  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  more  favourable  feafon,  you  (hall  get  entire- 
ly the  better  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  not  a  fmali  one,  to  have 
the  weiglit  of  all  the  tongues  of  an  idle  talking  country,  cenfurin'T 
a  young  man  at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world.  Alany  a  juft 
and  a  good  underftanding  has  be^n  talked  down,  and  tne  honeil: 
undertaker  funk  by  the  clamour  of  the  wicked  and  malicious, 
joined  with  that  of  the  it^norant  mob. 

*  For  my  fiiare,  had  I  not  received  your  letter,  I  defigncd  to 
have  Vv^ritten  little  more  upon  the  fubje6!:  of  the  tenants  improve- 
ments, having  heard  of  nothing  but  bad  prices  and  difficulties, 
with  v/hich,  though  in  my  opinion  fometimes  they  appeared  ca- 
ller anfwered  than  riiade,  yet  I  was  tired  writing  to  people,  to 
i"et  them  right  in  what  I  thought  tliey  might  have  found  out  with 
as  little  thought,  as  is  required  in  the  great  iiiyllery  of  two  and 
tliree  making  five. 

*•  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  putting  clover  feed  through 
a  mill  is  the  bcil  way,  if  the  millers  will  be  careful  in  a  thing 
that  is  newy  and  that  it  Vw-ill  bear  the  expcnce.  The  foils  you 
x:all  dujjiej  ought  to  be  quickened  with  lime,  (I  believe  hot  or  un- 
iTacked  lirne  v/ould  do  v/ell)  fand,  hot  dutig-s,  or  manure  of  fucli 
kinds.  ,  From  v/hat  I  have  feen  and  obfervcd,  I  incline  to  think 
that  it  is  bell  to  mix  clover  either  fmall  or  great  v.ith  rye-grafs. 
The  yellow  hop  clover  I  have  obferved  do  miglity  well.  It  gives 
the  grafs  a  thick  ftool,  helps  to  fupport  the  rye-grafs,  makes  the 
hay  (lat  and  very  nourifhing  food,  and  mends  the  foggage  ;  fo  I 
am  not  for  fowing  rye-grafs  alone,  where  the  land  will  bear  yel- 
low hop  clover  along  v/ith  it  \  and  I  have  this  year  {ctn  gooA 
crops  of  the  two  together  upon  very  poor  land.  Where  you  arc 
to  take  only  two  years  of  good  ground  in  clover,  and  turn  it  to 
corn  again,  I  am  not  for  .mixing  rye-grafs  with  it.  The  fmall 
hop  clover  v/iil  make  the  llubbles  very  good,  the  mod  of  win- 
ter, for  ffieep.  I  have  feen  very  poor  land,  which  had  beea 
run  out  with  too  many  crops  of  corn,  as  is  too  frequent  with 
us,  laid  down  v/ith  fmall  hop  clover  for  ffieep.  i  never  ap- 
prove of  lands  being  brought  to  this  pafs  ;  no  farmer  finds  ad- 
vantage, upon  the  main,  by  fuch  hufbandry  ;  but  if  he  v.-ill  do 
wrong,  this  is  the  bed  mends  he  can  make  himfelf,  (met  it 
yields  fome  food  for  fheep,  which  otherwife  it  v/ould  not  do  ; 
jsmd  their  feeding  upon  it  mends  it  a   iitile.     Your  clover  has 
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enabled  your  cattle  to  work  more,  and  yet  will  make  them  look 
better,  than  when  ftarved  and  idle.  If  you  feed  them  in  the 
houfe,  you  have  their  dung  ;  if  you  feed  them  abroad,  you 
have  their  dung  laid,  without  more  trouble,  upon  proper  ground 
(for  I  reckon  you  feed  them  where  you  incline  their  dung 
fliould  do  you  fervice)  ;  and  your  hogs  will  feed  with  them,  or 
juft  after  them,  upon  the  refufe  of  the  clover  which  falls  from 
the  cattle.  The  more  land  you  dung  this  year,  the  more  corn 
and  grafs  you'll  have  next  year,  which  will  by  degrees  draw 
you  into  more  cattle,  which  helps  you  flill  to  better  crops  ;  fo 
if  once  you  begin,  it  advances  in  a  circle,  the  one  year's  pro- 
duct helping  the  next,  and  each  increafing  the  other,  till  you 
have  more  plenty  of  all ;  and  when  the  land  is  brought  into 
good  cafe  (to  the  doing  of  which  dung  is  a  great  help)  too 
dry  or  too  wet  and  cold  feafons  don't  do  quite  fo  much  hurt 
as  when  the  land  is  very  poor. 

*  You  fay  the  rye-grafs,  fown  three  years  ago,  does  not  an- 
fwer  this  year ;  but  I  think  if  it  did  your  cattle  fervice  in  win- 
ter, and  that  you  ate  it  till  the  20th  May,  you  cannot  complain. 
It  may  poflibly  (if  you  have  hained  it  all  fummer,  as  grafs 
which  hath  been  eaten  fo  long  ought  to  have  been)  be  of  fer- 
vice to  you  in  the  end  of  the  year;  and  if  you  have  had  early  and 
late  crops  from  it,  your  advantage  is  not  lefs  than  if  it  had 
given  you  a  crop  of  hay  in  fummer.  Soot,  nor  none  of  the 
hot  dungs,  laft  long  ;  they  naturally  wafte  foon,  and  if  laid 
on  thick  would  burn  up  the  ground.  Upon  damp  cold  land 
they  feldom  fail  raifing  one  good  crop,  which  yields  more  dung, 
whether  when  fed  upon  the  ground  or  otherwife  ;  fo,  they 
furnifh  you  with  that  ingredient  for  helping  you  to  more  good 
crops  -,  though  at  iirfl  they  produce  but  one  tliemfelves,  yet  in 
the  confequence  they  do  more. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  graffes  fown  with  wheat  will 
grow  ftrong  by  harveft  \  but  as  the  wheat  flraw  is  of  ufe  for 
other  things  than  feeding  of  cattle,  it  does  not  improve  the 
flraw  of  wheat,  as  it  would  do  the  draw  that  is  ufed  for  food. 
I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  you  may  come  to  make  wheat  and 
rye  bread  as  cheap  as  peas.  Good  crops  of  wheat  are  more 
frequent  than  good  crops  of  peas.  One  acre  of  land  will,  if 
in  uood  condition,  for  moft  part,  yield  much  more  wheat  bread 
than  that  fame  acre  will  of  peas  j  the  labouring  of  the  wheat  is 
as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  that  of  the  peas,  the  feafon 
making  it  fo  for  the  mofl  part.  There  is  no  comparifon  be- 
tween the  two  breads  for  wholefomenefs  and  goodnefs.  Here 
they  don't  grind  nor  drefs  the  flour  fo  fine,  when  made  for 
:cmmon  bread  fcr  families,  as  is  generally  done  in  Scotland; 
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for  there  they  j;Tlnd  and  drefs  all  for  fine  bread  ;  but,  T  fup- 
pofe,  witli  fcimc  p^ins,  you  may  get  it  rione  to  your  mind  at 
tlie  mill.  The  wheat  feafon  was  fo  extremely  good  lad  vear, 
that  there  was  more  of  this  grain  fown  all  over  England,  than 
ever  was  known  ;  and  if  they  had  enjoyed  good  harveft  weather, 
?hey  would  have  had  a  vail  crop  of  it  ;  though  all  corns,  thi^ 
year,  will  be  thick-ikinned  and  coarfe,  by  what  tlu^y  ufe  to  be 
in  a  dry  year  when  there  is  fun  and  heat.  We  have  had  very 
bad  harveft  weather  thefe  ten  days,  which  will  fpoil  a  great 
deal,  and  make  much  unwholefome  corn.  As  the  demand 
lately  from  abroad  has  carried  off  much  of  the  old  flock,  what 
is  got  well  in,  will  give  a  price,  if  the  great  x^uantity  of  bad 
grain  which  mud  be  quickly  brought  to  market  do  not  keep  it 
down.  Mod  of  the  farmers,  however,  will  do  pretty  well  up- 
on the  whole,  having  got  a  good  price  for  the  old,  which,  with 
the  quantity  they  now  have,  will  make  up  to  them  for  the 
fpoilt  i  biit  if  they  had  got  a  dry  harved,  aiul  fo  have  had 
^'heat  firm  and  hard  for  exportation,  they  would  have  made 
vadly,  and  a  great  fum  of  money  mud  have  come  into  the 
country  from  abroad.  When  it  proves  a  bad  wheat  feed  time, 
many  keep  their  wheat  land  for  barley,  in  hopes  of  a  better 
feafon  then  ;  but  lad  wheat  feed  time  invited  many  to  fow 
their  hnd  with  wheat,  which  they  had  deiigned  for  barley,  by 
which  they  faved  labour  (a  tiling  too  feldom  reckoned  upon 
with  us),  and  being  fure  of  a  favourable  feafon  for  wheat  {ttd^ 
they  did  not  care  to  trud  to  what  was  an  uncertainty,  and  at  a 
didance.  f  wKh  your  h.arved  may  prove  more  favourable  than 
it  does  to  the  farmers  jud  now  here.  If  it  doe?,  you  will  not 
repent  having  enriched  your  land  enough  for  carrying  wheat. 

*  Your  turnips  ought  to  have  been  hoed  before  this  ;  that 
would  have  loofened  the  ground  about  their  roots,  and  have 
helped  them  to  fwell ;  would  have  likewife  killed  the  wild  oats, 
mudard,  atid  other  trafn,  and  been  of  great  fervice  to  your 
ground.  I  widi  you  had  tried  to  fow  thtm  at  different  times^ 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight's  difference,  to  try  whicr;  did  bed.  They 
fhoiild  be  hoed  when  the  leaves  are  not  fo  big  2;>  half  a  cr(;wn, 
and  left  at  nine  or  ten  inches  didance  the  fird  hr  ^ng.  \\^  af- 
ter hoeing,  yon  find  them  not  fw(;l!,  the  land  will  nuke  good 
"wheat  about  Michaelmas  ;  for  you  need  wait  no  longer  than 
that  time  for  their  nlpeing.  I  wrote  feveral  letters  to  my  bro^ 
ther,  and  to  Brown,  about  the  method  of  burning  of  clay.  I 
got  informat:ion  at  different  times  ;  fo  no  one  of  m.y  letters  can 
!how  you  all  that  I  wrote.  This  haa  been  a  very  unfavourable 
year  foi  it  \  but  I  think  the  thing  fecms  to  carry  reafon,  if  an 
pafy  method  can  be  found  for  burning  it.     You  tell  me   one 
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piece  of  your  hedge  does  not  thrive  well.  I  bejleve  the  befl 
method  you  can  take,  is  to  open  the  ground  about  the  roots  be- 
fore winter,  and  fupply,  with  new  pLints,  wJiat  are  gone  ;  then 
Iny  a  ftrinkling  of  lime  near  to  the  hedge,  but  not  touchii^g  the 
thorns;  and  the  winter  moilture  will  carry  the  lime  down 
through  the  loofe  earth  to  the  roots.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
does  well,  though  I  muO:  confefs  I  never  faw  it  pradlifed.  You 
telf  me  alfo,  that  you  have  enclofed  a  garden.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  any  thing  of  it,  I  fhall  give  you  my  opinion  as  follows. 
You  may  fallow  if,  or  not,  as  you  (hall  fee  cau'e ;  for  you,  be- 
iiig  upon  the  fpot,  can  judge  better,  than  I  at  a  diflance,  of  the 
pfopriety  or  necelFity  of  the  operation.  Firil:  trench  it  all  over 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  throw  in  a  little  dung  at  the 
bottom;  then,  in  dry  weather,  feed  cattle  upon  it  of  all  kinds 
as  you  ili-iU  find  convenient ;  the  hogs  may  come  laft.  If  it  is 
a  deep  clay,  as  I  fancy  it  is,  you  may  fprinkle  it  over  with  afhes, 
^:\nd,  or  gravel,  to  open  the  ground,  which  may  be  done  before 
the  cattle  are  put  upon  it,  or  after,  as  is  mofi:  convenient.  Af- 
ter this  is  done,  and  that  the  dung  and  pifs  of  the  cattle  have 
had  fome  little  time  to  fink  into  the  ground,  d(t\st  it,  and  fow 
ns  you  have  occafion  ;  and  what  you  do  not  fow  prefenily, 
Oiould  be  laid  up  in  fmall  ridges,  that  the  dung  and  earth  may 
ferment  and  incorporate  together,  and  that  the  fun,  air  and 
froil  mav  get  into  it,  letting  it  lye  fo  till  you' have  occafion  to 
ufe  it.  1  don't  advife  your  planting  any  fruit-trees  except  upon 
the  walls,  as  they  will  cover  and  choke  up  fo  fmall  a  piece  of 
ground  by  the  time  they  come  to  carry  any  quantity  of  fruit  j 
and  (o  you  will  lofe  all  the  undergrow  th,  which  1  reckon  is 
v/hat  will  be  moll  ufeful  to  you.  If  you  plant  fruit-trees  upon 
the  walls,  let  the  borders  be  broader  between  the  wall  and  every 
walk,  than  any  of  the  borders  are  at  the  houfe  of  Ormiifon, 
otherwife  you  can  never  expe£l:  good  iruit  upon  them.  You 
mull  mix  thefe  borders  with  a(hes  or  faiid,  to  open  the  clay. 
This  will  agree  with  the  trees  better  than  any  dung;  for  dung, 
and  efpecially  frefh  dung,  dees  not  agree  with  fruit-trees.  Do 
not  plant  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  ground,  and  make  the  bor- 
ders decline  a  little  from  the  walls,  that  no  wet  may  Hand  about 
their  roots.  If  you  manage  your  ground  right  at  firll,  I  dare 
fay  you  will  have  all  forts  of  roots  and  herbs  for  your  pot  in  per- 
fedllon.  A  neck  of  mutton  made  into  broth,  with  herbs,  roots, 
and  fome  dices  of  bread,  well-boiled,  upon  a  fljw  fire,  till  the 
roots  and  merit  are  very  tender,  is  a  good  dilh,  and  not  expen- 
iive.  Inftcad  of  the  bread,  you  may  put  in  a  little  barley,  and 
half  a  handful  of  meal,  to  thicken  it  a  little.  A  pound  or  two 
of  beef  will  make  it  much  the  better,  and  give  a  great  deal  more 
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of  it  than  the  mutton  alone.  In  fliort,  you  will  fiml  loots  and 
lierbs  in  your  garden,  of  advantage  in  your  family  many  ways, 
I  Ihall  always  be  ready  to  nnfwer  you  any  quelHon,  or  »/ive  you 
the  bed  advice  I  cnti  :  fo,  write  freely,  as  you  tl-.ir.k  the  hearing 
from  nie  can  bo  of  icrvice. TottifihaTn^   \'6.  Augujl  1725.* 

From  the  above  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  celebrated  im- 
prover mtt  with  the  like  obltacles  In  his  road",  as  liave  been  felt 
by  otjjcrs  who  (lepped  out  of  the  beaten  path  ;  and  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  patience  and  perfcverance  to  furmount  the  preju- 
dice and  obltinacy  even  of  his  own  tenantry.  That  thofe  who 
entered  cheerfully  into  his  views,  and  facilitated  the  fyiicm 
which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart,  experienced  his  favour  and  ap- 
probation, will  not  excite  furprife.  The  fupine  ftate,  into  which 
the  Scctifh  tenantry  had  then  fallen,  was  not  to  be  removed  by 
ordinary  m.eans.  In  fa£l:,  they  were  the  prey  of  lloth,  ignorance, 
and  oblUnacy,  and  rivetted  in  chariis  not  to  be  eafily  broken. 

Highly  pleafed,  however,  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  firft  attempts, 
though  made  upon  that  part  of  his  eflate  word  calculatedfor 
introducing  improved  hufbandry,  and  anxious  to  extend  the  re- 
formation to  all,  Mr  Ccckburn  proceeded  to  grant  leafes  to  fuch 
of  his  other  tenants  as  he  thought  worthy  of  them  ;  and  very 
generous  encouragement  was  held  out,  though  not  to  the  fame 
extent  as  in  the  two  firft  leafts.  The  fize  of  the  epclofures,  in 
particular,  was  contracted,  which  wafted  much  land,  and  increafed 
tlie  ex  pence  of  making  them  •,  (an  error  probably  occailoned  by 
his  recent  acquaintance  with  the  hufbandry  of  South  Britain), 
the  fatal  confequences  of  v^hich  practice  are  now  completely  al- 
certained.  At  this  period,  two  farms,  containing  the  heft  land 
about  the  village,  were  enclofed  with  hedge  and  ditch,  rows  of 
trees  being  planted  on  the  banks,  and  alfo  on  fuch  parts  of  the 
lands  as  were  unfit  for  the  plough.  In  a  little  time,  tlir^fe  fields, 
after  being  thus  improved,  were  taken  by  the  villagers  at  the  rent 
of  22s.  per  acre,  though  formerly  rented  at  los.,  and  even  that 
badly  paid. 

Mr  Cockburn  being  anxious  to  have  a  malting,  brewery,  and 
diftillery  ere6led  at  Ormillon,  thefe  works  commenced  in  the 
year  1726,  being  undertaken  by  the  above  mentioned  Alexander 
Wight,  who  received  the  mod  liberal  encouragement  from  the 
proprietor  in  the  execution  of  thefe  undertakings.  Pale  malt, 
high-flavoured  ale,  and  excellent  whi(l-:y  were  manufactured  ;  all 
which  contributed  much  to  the  promoting  cf  agriculture  in  the 
Keighbourhood. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture  being  no^'  in  3  progrefTive 
ftate,  Mr  Cockburn  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  intrpduc- 
tipn  of  manufutf^ures,  knowing  v;eil  that  tiiey  were  mutual  fup- 
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ports  to  each  other.  As  a  preliminary  flep,  he  \ti  aoout  re^ 
forming  his  village  of  Ormifton  ;  made  a  plan  of  a  neat,  r-iry, 
regular  (Ireet,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  houles  of  manufa£lurera 
and  tradefmen  ;  and  granted  feus  on  moderate  terms  to  all  his 
tenants  and  cottars  who  choofed  to  build  houfes.  Hence,  a  vil- 
lage was  reared  up  in  a  Oiort  fpace  of  time,  which  to  tliis  day 
meets  with  admiration  from  every  one  that  paiTeF. 

To  promote  the  manufacture  of  linen,  Mr  Cockburn  was 
warmly  difpofed.  He  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  ftaple  trades  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  beft  fupport  of  the  general  intereft.  He 
viewed  it  as  intimately  connedted  with  hufoandry^  the  land  afford- 
ing  an  opportunity  for  producing  the  raw  article  to  the  manufac- 
turers ;  while  they,  in  return,  furnilhed  hands  for  carrying  on 
agricultural  works,  efpeciaily  in  harveft,  and  for  the  confumptioH 
of  its  various  produce.  To  attain  thefe  obje(£ts,  an  eminent  under- 
taker, from  Ireland,  both  in  the  manufacturing  and  whitening  of 
linen,  was  induced  to  take  up  his  refidence  at  Ormifton ;  and  a 
favourable  leafe  of  the  blcachfield  and  fome  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  granted  to  him.  This  was  the  firft  blcachfield  in 
tliis  county — probably  the  fecond  in  Scotland  ;  for,  before  173c, 
fine  linens  were  lent  to  Haarlem  in  Holland  to  be  whitened  and 
drefled.  A  piece  of  gr(5und,  in  feu,  was  given  to  the  undertak- 
er, for  builcing  a  dwelling  and  fuch  other  houfes  as  were  required 
to  accommodate  the  manufaftory.  Influence  was  alfo  exerted 
with  the  Honourable  Board  of  Truitecs  for  Manufactures  in 
Scotland,  and  pecuniary  aid  obtained  from  them  in  fupport  of 
the  infant  manufaclure. 

As,  in  thcfe  days,  people  at  home  were  unacquainted  with  the 
operations  of  a  blcachfield,  feveral  experienced  hands  were  brought 
from  Holland  and  Ireland  to  execute  the  labour  of  this  new  un- 
dertaking. Such  met  with  liberal  encouragement  from  Mr  Cock- 
burn  and  his  tenants.  The  growth  of  flax  forming  an  eflential 
part  of  the  new  eftablifluTient,  Mr  Cockburn  obtained  premium* 
from  the  Truftees  to  encourage  its  culture,  and  an  annual  falary 
for  an  edabliihed  lint-drefler  and  heckler.  A  fchool  for  teaching 
young  girls  to  Ipin  linen  yarn,  was  alfo  erected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  qualified  fpinftrefs,  who  received  a  fuitable  falary  for 
her  trouble  in  educating  them.  Hence  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
linen  yarn  was  fpun  upon  the  fpot,  which  fupplicd  the  manufac- 
tory with  materials  of  the  befii  quality. 

About  the  year  1736,  the  progrefs  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments at  Orm.iilon  had  excited  fo  much  notice  over  all  Scotland, 
that  Mr  Cockburn,  always  awake  to  every  circumilance  which 
could  forward  his  tlarling  objecl,  felzcd  upon  fuch  a  notable  op- 
portunity of  diileminating   uicfui  knowledge  among  his  brother 

proprietors 
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proprietors  and  their  tenantry.  He  inftituted  a  club  or  fociety . 
compofed  of  noblemen,  gdtlemen  and  farmers,  who  m -t  month- 
ly for  the  difeolnon  of  fome  appropriate  queftion  in  rural  econo- 
mics, fettled  upon  at  their  former  meeting,  on  which  queiUon 
all  the  members  prefent  delivered  their  opinions; — an  inftitu- 
tion  which  fubfifted  ior  above  ten  years,  and  perhaps  was  end- 
ed by  the  circumftanct^s  under  which  the  country  was  then 
placed.  The  firfl  minute  bears  date  19th  July  1736,  and  the 
lad  4th  May  1747;  the  whole  proceedings  bein^  highly  inter- 
efting  to  the  country,  and  honourable  to  the  Society  who  ori- 
ginated them.  In  ihort,  the  fame  of  this  Society  fpread  far  and 
wide,  and  occafioned  many  noblemen  and  others  at  a  diilance 
to  folicit  admiflion  as  members.  A  lift  of  the  members  of  this 
meritorious  Society,  as  extra£^ed  from  the  minute-book,  fliall 
now  be  given.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  proud  day  with  the  fa- 
ther of  Scotifh  hufbandry,  when  he  met  with  fuch  a  number  of 
pra6tical  agriculturills,  all  eagerly  difpofed  to  liften  to  the  bene- 
volent inftru(Slions  which  he  was  fo  well  difpofed  and  qualified 
to  communicate. 

Liji  of  Original  Members  of  the   Ormiflon   Society ^  with  Copy  of 
their  Minute y  Jiily-lf^-  I73<^« 

John  Cockburn  of  Ormifton. 

Thomas  Anderfon  of  Whiteburgh. 

William  Jamiefon,  merchant,  Leith. 

James  Hepburn,  younger,  ofHumbie. 
5   Andrew  Broomfield  of  Duncrahill. 

The  Honourable  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Drumore. 

Geor^^e  Torrence,  tenant  in  Peafton, 

WiUiam  Wilfon,  tenant  there. 

James  Walker,  tenant  in  Pardovan. 
10  James  Walker,  junior,  there. 

Alexander  Wight,  tenant  in  Ormifton; 

Alexander  Wight,  tenant  in  Coufiand. 

John  Wight,  tenant  there. 

Alc^xander  Wight,  tenant,  Eaftfield  of  Ormifton. 
15  Charles  St  Clair  of  Hermifton,  advocate. 

Patrick  Cockburn  Efq.  aovocate. 

*  We,  \vhofe  names  and  defignations  are  above  fet  down,  tak- 
ing into  our  confideration  that  the  ereding  and  inftituting  a 
Society  in  order  to  the  better  improving  our  country  with  refpec^ 
to  agriculture  and  manuf^sdures,  would  be  a  laudable  undertak- 
ing, do,  for  that  purpofc,  enter  and  become  members  of  the  faid 
Society,  and  we  are  to  alTume  and  receive  l^uch  other  perfons  in- 
to 
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to  the  faid  Society  as  we  (hall  judge  proper  to  be  admitted  mem- 
bers thereof,  according  to  fuch  rules  as  we  (liail  hereafter  agree 
upon  for  that  purpofe.  ' 

Thefnn:  meeting  of  this  laudable  defign  was  held,  26.  July 
J -^6^ — Mr  Cockhurn  chairman,  when  the  rules  of  the  Society 
were  framed  and  agreed  to.  Thereafter  the  Society  continued 
to  meet  regularly  ;  and  a  queftion,  relative  to  hufoandry  or  ma- 
rufndures,  was  propofed  for  difcuflion  at  next  m.eeting,  which 
was  uniformly  confidered  and  difcuHed,  as  appears  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Society  *,  and  many  new  members  were  propofed 
and  admitted  by  baliot,  a  liil:  of  whofe  names  are  here  annex-ed. 
Lord  GcorgG  Hay. 

William  Congalton,  younger,  of  that  ilk.- 
The  Laird  of'^Dundafs. 
20  James  Campbell  of  St  Germains. 
Sir  John  Inglis  oi  Cram.ond. 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  of  Cranfton. 
Robert  Anderfon,  younger,  of  Whltebttrgh- 
John  Watfon  of  Ivluirhoufe. 
-   Richard  Divndafs  cf  Blair. 

George  Brown,  younger,  of  Coallton, 
Sir  Robert  Dickfon  of  Carberry. 
Jofeph  Douglafs  of  Blacklliiels. 
Archibald  Robertfcn  in  Tranent, 
30  John  Drummond  in  Ormiilon, 
Mr  Scott  of  RolTie, 
The  Earl  of  Stair. 
Colonel  James  Gardner  of  Bankton. 
John  Nairn  at  Winton. 
35   John  Campbell,  Colie£lor  cf  Cuftoms,  Preftonpans. 
Wiiiiam  Doughfs,  farmer  in  Blinkboniiy. 
Richard  Cheficls,  farm.er  at  Carberry. 
William  Bailie,  faftor  for  the  Laird  of  Lamlngton  at  Penfton, 
'    Sir  Jolm  Sinclair  of  Longformacus. 
40  Mr  Wauchope  of  Edmillon. 

Mr  Wiliiam  Wauchope,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Niddry. 
Archibald  Tod,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 
James  Skirvine,  tenant  in  Ewingftone. 
John  ChriOy,  linen-draper  in  Ormiitoni. 
45  Sir  Hew  DalrYmpIe.  * 

John  Stiell. 

G:orge  Cockburn^  younger  of  Ormiflon- 
Sir  Charles  Gilm^  nr  of  Craigmillar. 
Sir  John  Baird. 
CO  Sir  James  Hall 

Mr 
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Mr  William  Baird. 

John  Mitchelfon  of  Middlcton. 

Mr  David  Baird. 

Alexander  Arbuthnot  of  KnoX. 
^^  Charles  Hay  of  Hopes. 

The  Laird  of  M'Leod. 

Mr  Cockburn  of  Clerkingtoft- 

Mr  Juftice  of  Crighton. 

George  Livingftone,  Depute-clerk  of  Seflioft. 
£q  John  Rutherford  of  Bowland.  > 

James  Craig  of  Coftarton. 

Baillie  Smart  of  Muflelburgh. 

Lord  Lindores. 

Andrew  Gardner,  merchant,  Edinburgh, 
^5  George  Buchan  of  Cumledge. 

Duke  of  Perth. 

Mr  Rutherford  of  Fairnielie. 

Dr  Rutherford,  ;. 

John  Carfrae,  tenant  in  Park. 
^70  Mr  George  Drummond. 

Robert  Wight,  Eafler  Hailes, 

George  Ronaldfon,  Dodridge 

Andrew  Wight,  Ormifton. 

Ninian  Jeffrey,  Dalkeith. 
75  Lewis  Gordon  of  Goi'donhall. 

Thomas  Gardner,  merchant,  Edinburgh* 

John  Dods,  overfeer  of  Mr  Cockb urn's  country  affairs, 

Mr  Anderfon,  younger,  of  Adnifton. 

Robert  Wight,  Muirhoufe. 
80  Francis  Walker,  Mainshill. 

Mr  Keyfar,  lintdreffer  from  Flanders, 

Archibald  Cuthbertfon  in  Adnifton. 

Mr  St  Clair  in  Seton  Mains. 

James  Wilfon  in  Peafton. 
85   Adam  Inglis  Efq.  younger  of  Cramond. 

James  Burnet  Efq.  younger  of  Monboddo. 

Mr  White  of  Crichnefs. 

Mathew  Haldane,  farmer,  Buxley. 

Bailie  David  Wight,  farmer.  Weft  ByreS" 
90  Robert  Maxwell  of  Arkland. 

James  Cuthbertfon,  farmer,  Langniddry* 

Baron  Clerk. 

Sir  William  Dalrymple, 

Mr  Hamilton  of  Fala. 
^5  Mr  Howifon  of,  Braehead, 
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Robert  Turnbull  in  Newtonhall. 

Robert  Pringle  Efq. 

Thomas  White,  manager  of  Sir  William  Dalrymple's  grounds. 

Captain  Maitland. 
IGO  George  Park  in  Blackhoufe^ 

Mr  Ikichan  of  Kello. 

William  Watfon  of  Pilmore, 

Charles  Mackie,  furgeon,  Ormidonv 

William  .Swinton,  merchant,  North  BerwicI* 

John  Baiiiie  in  Penllone. 
5  06  James  Wight  in  Ormifton, 

Without  entering  at  greater  length,  in  this  article,  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  ftated,  that  in  the  year 
1739,  premiums  for  raifmg  flax-\vere  advertifed  in  the  newfpa- 
pers,  and  didributed  by  the  Society  to  the  gainers  thereof,  in  term& 
of  their  advertifements.  In  the  fame  year  the  Society  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Truftees  to  get  home  Riga  lintfeed,  and  to  appoint 
a  proper  perfon  from  Holland  to  fettle  for  fome  time  in  this 
country,  to  inftru^l:  people  in  the  way  of  watering  and  grafTiqg 
lint  properly.  And  in  1742,  famples  of  lint  were  produced  and 
fubmitt-ed  to  the  infpe£lion  of  judges,  who  declared  them  equal  to 
any  imported  from  Holland  for  feveral  years  preceding  that  pe- 
riod. 

If  men  of  rank  and  fortune  would  thus  employ  their  tune 
and  talents  in  promoting  the  public  good,  what  ineftimable  blefs- 
ings  might  not  fociety  derive  from  their  exertions.  We  here  fee 
how  much  was  accompliflied  by  one  individual,  whofe  means 
were  very  limited  \  therefore  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
benefit  that  would  be  gained,  were  all  animated  with  principles 
equally  patriotic  and  liberal.  The  like  neceflity,  perhaps,  does 
not  eixil,  at  this  day,  for  the  execution  of  meafures  fimilar  to 
thofe  undertaken  by  him  for  introducing  and  dilVeminating  im- 
provements •,  but  every  proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  promote 
tlie  comfort  and  profperity  of  thofe  placed  below  him.  To  him 
alone  tliey  are  naturally  dilpofed  to  look  up  for  protection  and 
fupport.  If  he  treats  them  with  leniency  ;  if  he  is  interefted  in 
their  welfare,  and  regards  them  as  men,  though  placed  lower  in 
the  fcale  of  life,  then  a  reciprocal  return  may  fafely  be  expedted. 
Proprietor:!,  who  a6l  in  this  way,  really  and  truly  preferve  the 
full  benefits  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  though  the  fyllem  itfelf  has 
been  legally  ;ibolifhed  and  overturned. 

Mr  Cockbuvn  died  in  the  year  1747  ;  and  fliortly  thereafter  the 
eftate  of  Ormiilon  was  fold  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun  by  his 
fon  Gccrge  Cockburn  Efo,  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  navy. 

While 
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While  it  is  painful  to  ftnle  that  this  property  was  renounced 
by  a  family,  who  for  centuries  had  deferved  fo  well  of  their 
country,  it  is  fomc  comfort  to  refle^l,  that  the  purchafer  was  alfo 
of  a  branch  to  whom  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  under  great  obligations,  as  might  be  inflanccd 
by  the  cafe  of  the  barony  of  Byres,  where  improving  leafcs  v/cre 
granted  many  years  ago.  But  we  muft  (lop,  as  the  article  already 
exceeds  our  common  bounds.  In  a  word,  the  name  of  Johm 
CocKBURN  will  not  foon  be  forgotten  in  Eall  Lothian.  His  nu- 
merous fucccfsful  attempts  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try are  rivctted  in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  and  will  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  fuccclhve  generations.  When 
the  whole  of  his  life  is  confidered,  we  are  warranted  to  pronounce 
him  the  father  of  Scotilli  hufbandry,  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
and  an  honour  to  the  county  of  Eafl  Lothian  which  gave  him 
birth.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Impolicy  of  Impofing  Perfonal  and  Predial  Ser'uices  upon  the 

Tenantry  of  Scotland, 
Sir, 

The  attention  paid  to  fome  defultory  hints  which  I  lately  tranf- 
mltted,  has  encouraged  me  to  fend  you  a  few  more.  Engaged 
at  prefent  in  purfuits  very  different  from  thofe  that  form  the  chief 
obje(Sl:s  of  difcuflion  In  your  Magazine,  all  1  can  do  is,  occa- 
fionally  to  offer  a  few  fuggefticns  on  general  fubje^ls. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  fubje6l  of  the  prefent  communication, 
by  the  correfpondence  of  your  valuable  and  refpe^labie  friend 
Mr  Dempfter,  in  the  14th  Number  of  the  Magazine,  w^here  ha 
defcribes  the  fervices  that  are  performed  by  tenants  to  their  land- 
lords in  his  neighbourhood.  Mr  Dempiler  fays,  although  he  has 
difcontinued  the  practice  himfelf,  and  recommended  the  difcon- 
tinuance  to  his  neighbours,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  he 
has  neverthelefs  been  a  very  unfuccefsful  apoftle  ;  as  the  tenants 
around  him  are  Itill  obliged  to  cut  down  their  landlord's  crops, 
while  tiielr  own  is  perhaps  fliaking  out  of  the  cars  with  ripeneis. 

Now,  as  I  have  always  underilocd  that  the  county  of  Forfar, 
in  which  Mr  Dempfter  lives,  was  as  well  cultivated  as  any  in 
Scotland  j  as  I  myfelf  remem.ber  to  h,ive  feen  moft  fuccefsful,  and 
lipparently  excellent  fpecimcns  of  highly  improved  agriculture  in 
tliat  county  above  twenty  years  ago  ;  as  it  was  tliere  ihzt  Mr 
Scott  of  Duninauld  gave  one  of  the  firft  examples  of  good  farm- 
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ing  ever  (etn  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  it  was  there  tlie  late  Lord 
Stratiimore  exhibited  a  molt  cxtenfive  plan  of  improvement,  I 
little  expelled  to  find  complaints  of  fach  a  barbarous  practice 
prevailing  in  that  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
If  fuch  prevails  in  Forfarihire,  we  may  reafonably  infer  that  it 
prevails,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  other  and  lefs  imj^roved 
diilricfts,  wh.^re  the  true  principles  oi  good  farming  are  morj  im- 
perfedlily  underilooch 

Tslr  Dempfler's  character,  for  zervl,  piildic  fpivit,  and  com- 
prehenfive  obfervation,  is  fo  well  eftabliihed,  that  any  remark, 
falling  from  him,  comes  with  double  weight ;  and  his  obfervation, 
accordingly,  flruck  me  moil  forcibly.  If  the  flatement  be  juft, 
which  tliere  is  no  reafon  to  difpute,  your  numerous  and  intelli^ 
gent  correfpondents  may  talk  in  vain  about  the  improved  ftate 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland.  Your  publication  may  be  honoured 
and  enriched  with  the  correfpondence  of  Lord  Sommerville,  Sea- 
John  Sinclair,  Mr  Demplfer,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  and  many  other  highly  diftinguifhed  and  patriotic 
characters  ;  Mr  Findlater  may  expatiate  on  the  moral  incite- 
ments to  farming,  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  ftrength  of 
reafoning  worthy  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  all  this  to  little  pu?- 
pofe,  fo  long  as  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence  and  thraldom  fuited  to  the  moil  rigorous  period  of 
the  feudal  fyftem. 

I  never  viewed  your  Magazine  as  fo  much  calculated  to  in- 
ftrucl  the  intelligent  and  independent  farmers  in  diftrifts  already 
well  cultivated,  as  thofe  in  more  remote  di{tri(rts,  where  the  ap- 
proved fyftems  of  agriculture  were  either  lefs  perfectly  under- 
(lood,  or  not  pradtifed  at  ail.  I  confider  the  chief  dcfign  of  your 
publication  is  to  expofe,  and  if  poffible  to  eradicate,  bad  prac- 
tices, fanctioned  by  length  of  time,  and  invariable  cullom,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  exiiled  5  and  if  this  view  be 
correct,  I  am  fure  there  cannot  be  a  more  fertile  topic  for  poig- 
nant ridicule,  or  a  more  prominent  fubjeiEl  for  acrimonious  cen- 
fure,  than  thofe  barbarous  and  Gothic  fervices  ftill  paid  by  the 
tenants  in  many  diltri6ts  of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Boon- 
ivork. 

Such  fervile  offices  are  fo  little  known  in  England,  that  I  do  not 
fuppofe  their  meaning  can  be  properly  comprehended  there  \  or,  if 
underftood,  they  mvft  be  hekl  in  fcorn  by  the  more  liberal-mind- 
ed landlords.  Wha:  idea  would  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  have 
formed,  or  what  idea  muft  Lord  Winchelfea,  or  Lord  Egremont, 
or  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  many  others  of  the  enlightened 
farmers  in  England,  form  of  the  (late  of  agriculture  in  Scotland, 
when  they  fee  that  the  tenants  are  bouad  by  their  leafe«  to  cut 
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<lo\vn  tho  corii3  of  their  landlord,  when  their  own  crops  may 
Iband  in  the  fields,  liable  to  be  lliaken  by  wind,  or  rotted  by  rain  ? 
Would  not  any  perfon  who  had  not  heard  of  the  fact  before, 
agree  wlrl'i  Mr  Glover  in  the  character  which  he  g.ive  of  tlie 
Scots ;  when,  being  fcnt  down  to  that  country  about  thirty  years 
ago,  to  inquire  hito  the  aifairs  of  the  famous  Ayr  Bank,  he  faid, 
in  his  report  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ^  that  he  found  the  Scots 
pofF:lt  nil  forts  of  fenfe  but  common  fetjfe  ?  ' 

Wh:it  I  would  therefore  bey;  leave  to  requeil  is,  that  foine  of 
your  intelligent  uTid  refpcctanle  correfperiuients  would  let  the 
uin-eaibnublenefs  and  abfurdity  of  all  thofe  menial  fervices,  wliich 
I  believe  are  called,  in  Scotland,  Boon-work^  in  tiieir  true 'point 
of  view  ;  and,  if  polhble,  expofe  and  extirpate  fuch  baneful  and 
pernicious  cufloms  from  the  fyilem  of  rural  ceconomy  altogetlier. 
The  bad  effedts  of  thefe  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  be  univer- 
fally  acknowledged.  And  were  an  honourable  gentleman,  who 
fome  time  a^o  luccecded  to  a  very  large  eftate  in  Forfarihire,  to 
renew  his  leafes,  with  thefe  llavlfh  conditions  annexed  to  them, 
it  would  rivet  the  cuilom  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  per- 
haps the  next  twenty  years,  and  fet  a  very  bad  example  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland. 

All  forts  of  fervices  performed  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord 
are  bad  ;  but  furely  thofe  that  go  under  the  name  of  harveil  work, 
and  are  claimed  at  the  mofl  valuable  and  perilous  feafon  of  the 
year,  are  the  worll.  What  avails  it  for  a  tenant  to  enclofe  his 
land  ;  to  put  it  in  good  iieart ;  to  labour  it  after  the  moil  approv- 
ed mode,  and  to  be  at  the  expence  of  good  feed  wherewith  to 
fow  it,  when  it  is  perhaps  put  out  of  his  power  to  embrace  the 
proper  time  to  reap  it  ?  Finally^  as  all  fuch  practices  have  their 
origin  in  flavery,  and  their  continuance  in  ignorance  ;  as  they  have 
for  their  conftant  attendants,  poverty  and  dependence,  it  is  high 
time  that  they  ihould  be  abolilhed  and  eradicated  5  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  portion  of  your  valuable  Magazine  can  be  applied 
to  a  more  beneficial  purpofe,  than  in  endeavouring  to  bring  aoout 
fo  defirable  an  end.     I  am,   &c. 

Amicus  Scotije. 

Londotiy  22d  December  1803. 


NOTE    BY    THE    CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Amicus  Scotia  for  the  above  commu- 
nication. The  obfervations  made  are,  however,  of  fuch  a  feri- 
ous  nature,  that  we  would  hardly  have  felt  ourfelves  jullified  in 
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laying  them  before  the  public,  had  not  the  rcfult  of  cur  inquiries 
in  a  great  mcafure  accorded  with  the  (latcmcnt  he  has  given. 
Before  going  farther,  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  the  pi<Sture 
drawn  can  apply  to  few  of  the  cultivjted  dlftrifls  in  Scotland  ; 
and  it  muft  excite  furprife,  that  a  iingle  trait  thereof  is  appli- 
cable to  Forfarfnire,  where  undoubtedly  a  fpirited  and  fuccefsfui 
hufbandry  cxtenfively  prevails. 

All  fervices  impofed  upon  tenants  are  lefs  or  more  injurious  to 
them,  and,  in  a  proportional  degree,  unfriendly  to  the  landlord'vS 
intereft.  Services  muil  however  be  diflinguiflied  under  two  heads, 
I.  Thofe  that  can  be  paid  by  the  ten.ant  without  fubje^ling  him 
to  any  material  inconveniency,  fuch  as  driving  coals  for  his  land- 
lord's ufe,  and  paying  kain  hens.  2.  Work  performed  for  the 
landlord  at  feed-time  and  harveft,  which  necclTarily  proves  highly 
pernicious  to  both  parties,  becaufe  it  is  cxadlied  at  perfods  when 
every  nerve  of  the  tenant  ought  to  be  ftraine^d  in  cultivating 
and  fecuring  his  ov/n  crop.  Services  of  the  hrft  defcription  may 
be  eafily  difcharged  :  the  chief  objection  we  have  to  them  is, 
that  they  are  generally  brought  forward  after  the  rent  is  agreed 
upon,  by  way  of  addenda,  or  becaufe  fuch  things  have,  by  con- 
ftant  ufage,  been  levied  upon  the  tenantry  of  the  eftate.  Tiiofc 
of  the  fecond  clafs  are  grofsly  unjuft  *,  in  faft,  they  operate  a- 
gainfl  the  landlord  himfelf,  by  preventing  the  tenant  from  fowing 
and  reaping  the  very  crop,  from  the  produce  of  which  the  agreed 
rent  is  to  be  furniflied.  We  prefume  it  is  againft  fuch  that  our 
correfpondcnt's  arguments  arc  diretled ;  and  afiurediy  he  could 
not  have  ere£\ed  his  battery  againil  any  other  fortrefs  which  real- 
ly and  truly  called  for  a  more  fpeedy  demolition. 

We  believe  that  Scotifh  proprietors,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
actuated  by  principles  fnriilar  to  thofe  we  have  noticed  ;  that 
is,  they  reilrict  fervices  to  driving  a  few  coals,  and  paying  kain 
hens  ;  and  it  is  confjflent  with  our  perfonal  knowledge,  that  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  even  thefe  are  commuted  into  a  money  pay- 
ment. That  it  would  be  better,  were  every  kind  of  fervice  or 
payment  in  kind  given  up,  we  cheerfully  grant  \  but  fo  long  as 
fervices  are  confined  to  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  the  evil  is  not 
of  magnitude.  We  are  none  of  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  limit 
the  power  of  proprietors  in  cafes  which  do  not  afFe£t  the  profpe- 
rity  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  this  inftance,  the  burden  is  fo  trifling, 
as  neither  to  leilen  the  welfare  of  individuals,  nor  impede  the 
progrefs  of  improvements.  None  of  thefe  things,  however,  can 
be  uTgi^d  in  fupport  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  fervices.  We  are  free 
to  fay,  that  they  are  fo  impolitical  and  injudicious  as  to  call  for 
Icgiflative  interference,  in  the  event  of  being  retained  by  propric-- 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  fuch  fervices  originated  from  the  poverty  of  the  te- 
nantry in  former  times,  and  the  fcarcity  of  a  circulating  medium* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  generally  been  laid  afidc  when  im- 
provements vjtxt  introduced  •,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  jult 
view  of  their  hurtful  confequencl-s  will,  in  a  little  time,  caufe 
them  to  be  totally  abandoned.  Even  llatute  labour,  when  exact- 
ed in  kind,  is  To  oppreiTive  to  the  tenantry,  that  many  counties 
have  changed  it  into  a  money  payment.  We  fnould  be  glad  to 
learn,  whether  this  relief  has  been  granted  in  England. 

We  are  not  afraid,  that  either  proprietors  or  tenants  of  Scot- 
land will  fufi'er  by  an  appeal  to  the  greiit  ch.irailers  eondefcended 
upon  by  our  correfpondent.  That  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  have 
ibme  difficulties  to  encounter,  we  allow  ;  that  their  general  fitua- 
tion  might  be  ameliorated,  ws  do  not  difpute  ;  but  that  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  betwixt  the  proprietors  and  them  is  formed  up- 
on more  hberal  principles  than  ihofe  avi.led  upon  in  our  fifler 
kingdom,  we  ftrenuoufly  maintain.  I-.et  Jmicus  Scotia  look  to 
the  claufc  in  the  majority  of  Englifh  leafes,  wherein  the  tenant 
is  taken  bound  to  pay  all  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes  al- 
ready impofed  or  to  be  impofed.  Let  him  re^icit  upon  the  baneful 
confequences  of  the  tithe  fyftem,  which  cut  equally  deep  upon 
the  interefl  of  landlords  and  tenants.  Let  him  confider  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  poor^aws,  which  threaten  to  eat  up  pro- 
perty altogether,  without  materially  benefiting  the  lower  ranks. 
We  fay,  let  him  refle£l  upon  thefe  matters,  and  declare,  wliether 
common  fefife  is  a  more  plentiful  commodky  in  the  one  country, 
than  in  the  other.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OP    THE    FAB.TdER's    MAGAZINE, 

Thoughts  cn  certain  Ohjlach-s  to  hnprovemeni. 
Sir, 

That  tlie  adoption  of  an  improved  fyftem  in  the  managemcni 
of  landed  eftates  would  greatly  incrcafe  our  population  and  nation- 
al ilrength,  is  a  pofition  that  will  icarcely  be  contradicted  :  it 
vtherefore  muft  give  every  true  friend  to  his  country  much  con- 
cern, that  a  different  fyftem  is  purfued  by  fo  many  of  our  landed 
proprietors  ;  and,  with  your  permiiTion,  I  now  propofc  to  offer 
fome  remarks  on  this  fubject-. 

In  the  courfe  of  pretty  long  and  attentive  obfervation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  it  has  ftruck  me  very  forcibly,  that  the 
Jjjoft  important  improvements  have  been  effedted,  and  the  great- 
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eft  produce  raifed,  where  the  occupiers  of  land  are -in  poffefTion 
of  great  capital  and  abilities ;  and  -finding  this  opinion  corrobo- 
rated by  men  whofe  judgement  and  experience  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, I  will  lay  it  down  as  2.  pr'mciple,  that  the  average  produce  of 
land  is  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  abilities  employed  in  its 
management,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  labour  and  tnanure  which, 
under  a  llilful  director,  are  bellowed  upon  it.  Now,  let  us  in- 
quire whether  our  prefent  fyftems  of  occupancy,  &c.  offer  as 
great  encouragement  to  men  of  capital  and  abilities,  as  commerce^ 
nianufaclures,  &c.  In  thefe  employments,  capital  not  only  returns 
a  great  profit,  but  enjoys  perfe 61:  freedom  and  fecurity  under  the  folc 
direcliou  of  its  owners,  who  reap  the  undivided  fruits  of  their  Ikill, 
induftry  and  enterprize.  That  this  is  not  the  <:ale  with  the  occupiers 
of  land,  is  a  lamentable  truth  5  for  in  many  parts  of  the  illand  they 
are  generally  tenants  at  will,  and  confequently  the  landlord's  depend- 
tints.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  farmer  has  not  a  fair  prof^ 
pe6t  of  enjoyment ;  for  he  cannot  but  be  under  conilant  appre- 
henfions  of  fuch  occurrences  as  will  lead  to  his  removal  from  his 
farm,  or  an  advance  of  rent ;  and,  where  there  is  not  a  certain- 
ty of  the  tenant's  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  and  expendi- 
ture, it  is  abfurd  to  expe&  fubftantial  and  permanent  ameliora- 
tions. Befides,  the  enlarged  mind  of  a  man  of  capital  and  abi- 
lity revolts  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the  vaffal  of,  or  at  being  put 
in  trammels  by  any  man.  Hence,  farmers  holding  under  fo  in- 
iecure,  and  in  every  refpe61:  fo  difagreeable  a  tenure,  are,  in  al- 
iiioft  all  cafes,  deftitute  either  of  the  neceiiary  capital  or  abilities, 
and  generally  of  both.  Leafes  for  five  to  nine  years  are  liable  to 
nearly  all  the  objeftions  which  may  be  urged  againil  holding  at 
"the  will  of  the  landlord.  Where  buildings,  enclofures,  drains, 
occ.  are  already  in  a  proper  (late,  and  where  the  condition  of  the 
land  enables  the  tenant  to  reap  immediate  profit,  leafes  for  fif-teen  or 
fixteen  years,  may  without  much  injury  prevail  -,  but  v/here  houfes 
and  dikes  are  to  be  raifed,  materials  carried  by  the  tenant,  impo- 
verifhed  lands  enriched,  and  draining  and  other  expenfive  ma*- 
Tiagement  purfued,  in  order  to  effect  fubfi;antial  and  permanent 
improvements  *,  leafes  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  to  tv.enty-five 
years  are  indifpenfable.  Under  fuch  a  tenure,  granted  on  fuitable 
conditions,  more  eTpecially  if  the  farm  be  large,  a  proper  field  is 
poiTeiTed  for  the  diiplay  oi  genius,  induftry,  and  enterprize,  and 
for  affording  to  the  tenant  a  bright  profpe6t  of  enjoyment.  Here 
we  difcover  encouragement  for  the  inveftiture  of  capital,  fimilar 
to  that  prefented  in  trade  and  manufa6tures  j  confequently,  fuch 
a  fvltem  nmit  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

In 

.  *  Such  improvements  (every  man   of  experience   knows)   afford  ^ut 
^  i^'jiv  return. 
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In  fupport  of  this  fyflem,  we  may  appeal  to  what  is  more  con- 
vincing than  arguments — to  faBs.  Let  any  impartial  man  of 
judgement  compare  the  capital,  abilities  and  produce  of  thoic 
diftridls  which  are  divided  into  fmall  farms,  or  held  by  tenants  at 
will,  or  under  {liort  leafes,  with  thofe  of  diftricl:s  in  which  large 
farms  and  long  leafes  prevail,  and  he  will  fnul  a  vafl  fuperiority 
in  the  latter.  Indeed,  Sir,  nothing  is  better  known,  by  attentive 
agriculturiils,  than  that  all  our  great  improvements  in  huibandrv 
have  been  difcovered,  and,  beyond  all  comparifon,  moft  benefi- 
cially praclifed,  both  for  the  occupiers  and  tiie  public,  in  the  lat- 
ter diilricls.  It  is  in  thefe,  not  only  that  the  greatelt  produce  is 
laifed,  but  that  the  greateit  proportion  of  that  produce  can  be 
ipared  for  the  market  %  which  circumllance  alone  enables  the 
farmer  to  afford  more  rent :  And,  that  the  greatell  advance  upoa 
farms  has  taken  place,  where  they  are  large,  and  held  under  the 
fecurity  of  long  leafes,  is  fupported  by  experience  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  has,  however,  been  advanced  againll  large 
farms,  that  they  enhance  the  price  of  provifions,  and  ieiTen  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  Mr  Secretary  Young's  pamphlet  on 
the  late  fcarcity,  and  feveral  other  publications,  fatisfadtory  re- 
futations of  the  former  dodlrine  may  be  found  -,  and  when  wc 
advert  to  the  large  capital  employed,  the  fuperior  management 
purfued,  and  the  great  number  of  labourers  neccflarily  emplov- 
ed  on  thefe  farms,  and  that  on  them  married  fervants  with  large 
fam,ilies,  cows,  &c.  are  preferred,  whereas  the  occupiers  of 
fmall  farms  not  only  do  not  improve  in  the  fame  de^'veej  h\it 
employ  unmarried  fervants,  we  will  readily  perceive  ciiac  large 
farms  are  favourable  to  population.  I  do  not,  however,  con- 
tend for  the  great  confolidation  of  farms,  or  aflort  that  they 
may  not  become  too  large.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that,  at 
prefent,  they  are  generally  much  too  fmall,  and  held  under  too 
difagreeable  a  tenure,  to  attract:  capital  and  abilities  from  cotn- 
merce.  Here  I  beg  to  fay,  that  I  entertain  no  ideas  holtile  io 
trade  and  manufaclures.  Their  importance  I  cheerfully  concede. 
But  is  it  not  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.'*  And  until  ths 
latter  receives  more  attention  and  encouragement,  and  till  our 
population  is  more  full,  can  they  be  faid  to  reil  on  that  folid 
and  permanent  foundation  they  well  deferve  ? 

If  a  man  concerned  in  commercial  and  other  employments, 
choofes  to  relinquifh  thefe  purfuits  and  inveil  his  capital  in  agri- 
culture, no  legal  impediments  Hand  in  his  way  \ — he  mav  do  fo 
with  perfe61:  facility.  But  when  we  confider  that,  in  almoll  all 
cafes,  leafes  are  granted  to  executors  and  adm'inljlrators^  and  con- 
tain claufes  againft  fubfetting,  we  will  fee  that  the  occupiers  of 
tod  cannot  accompliih  fuch  a  change  without  the  confent  of  their 

landlords ; 
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hndlords ;  fo  that  if  a  tenant  doubles  the  value  of  his  farm,  by 
great  and  expenfive  improvements  during  the  firil  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  a  2 1  years  leafe,  and  fhould  then  difcover  the  greateft 
and  mod  ftriking  advantages  in  relinquifliing  his  agricultural,  and 
embracing  other  purfuits,  cither  he  muft  obtain  the  landlord's 
permiflion  to  fubfet ;  fubmit  to  the  unprofitable  management  of 
an  overfeer  at,  perhaps,  a  great  dillance  *,  facrificc  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  the  leafe,  or  affign  his  right  therein  to  the  landlord,  ere 
he  can  engage  in  the  other  purfuit.  If,  infte:.id  of  engaging  in 
more  lucrative  concerns,  wc  fuppofe  the  demife  of  the  tenant  to 
take  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  above  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
that  his  defcendants  or  other  heirs  are  all  engaged  in  more  profit- 
able and  jcongenial  concerns  than  thofe  of  agriculture,  either  his 
executor  (if  he  makes  a  will)  or  his  adminiilrator  (if  he  dies  in- 
teftate),  muft  commence  agriculturilt,  obtain  the  landlord's  con- 
fent  to  alienate,  or  be  fubjecQ;  to  the  difadvantagcs  already  men- 
tioned. In  fuch  cafes,  the  leaft  of  two  evils  is  chofen  ;  and  if 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  perfeveres  in  refufing  his  confent  to 
fubfetting,  the  leafe  is  difpofed  of  to  him  at,  generally,  about 
one  third  or  one  half  of  its  real  value,  and,  in  many  cafes,  for 
little  or  nothing. 

Thefe  circumftances  operate  againft  ameliorations  in  two  v/ays ; 
firft,  by  deterring  tenants,  in  many  cafes,  from  engaging  in  very 
fubftantial  and  expenfive  improvements,  under  an  idea  that  they 
may,  eventuallyy  become  of  little  or  no  utility  to  their  heirs,  or 
ei'-en  to  themfelves  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  preventing  the  employment 
of  greater  capital  and  abilities,  which  would,  under  more  favour- 
able regulations,  be  attra£lcd  from  trade,  and  devoted  to  rural 
concerns.  It  can  make  no  difference,  of  confequenc€;  to  the  land- 
lord, whether  he  receives  his  rent  from  the  perlbn  that  originally 
took  the  farm,  or  from  a  tenant  to  whom  it  is  fubfet  \  his  right 
to  diftraiii  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame ;  the  covenants  of  the  leafe, 
aided  by  the  intereft  of  the  tenant,  prevent  deterioration  ;  and 
when  the  afiignment  is  made  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
leafe,  the  new,  as  well  as  the  original,  occupier,  will  be  excited, 
by  intereft,  to  improvements. — In  ancient  times,  when  tenants 
were  bound  to  accompany  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle, 
(when  claufes  agviinft  fubfetting  originated),  a  ftrong  and  good 
foldier,  though  but  an  indifferent  cultivator,  might  be  deemed 
the  moft  defirable  tenant ;  but  in  modern  times,  it  appears  im- 
material whether  the  perfon  of  the  occupier  be  ftrong  or  weak, 
well  made  or  deformed,  provided  his  capital  and  abilities  are  equal 
to  the  judicious  management  of  his  farm  •,  and  it  is  clear,  that 
V/'hen  the  landlord  prevents  the  introdutlion  of  a  good  farmer — 
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perhaps  a  more  worthy  and  judicious  one  than  the  executor  or 
adminil'trator  of  a  dcceafcd  tenant  of  his  civn  choofing^  lie  is  ac- 
tuated by  jjome  unjuftiiiable  motive — perhaps  by  a  vvilh  to  obtain 
property  to  which  he  has  no  equitable  claim. 

Much  has  been  advanced  a^ainlt  tenants  being  left  at  liberty  to 
fubfet.  *  In  fome  parts  ox  Great  Britain,  however,  (though  very 
fevr),  fuch  liberty  is  conceded  by  the  landlord  at  the  taking  of  the 
farms;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcovcr  that  any  injurious  ef- 
fects have  refultcd  from  it,  either  to  the  foil,  the  occupiers,  or 
the  proprietors.  Indeed,  hi  fuch  a  country^  fuch  hberty  will  fel- 
dom  or  never  be  a6led  upon,  but  on  particular  occafions,  where 
the  expediency  and  neceility  of  exercifmg  it  are  obvious.  I  am 
forry  to  remark  that  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  that  no- 
thing is  more  difagreeable  to  many  of  our  landholders,  than  to 
hear  of  their  tenants  acquiring  any  confiderable  property  in  the 
occupation  of  their  farms  :  their  oiun  mtereJIs^  however,  incon- 
trovertibly  require  the  accumulation  of  a  great  agricultural  capi-. 
tal.  Confequences  of  a  momentous  kind  depend  on  the  *  fchemes 
of  hulbandry. '  Let  us  therefore  inveftigate  this  part  of  the  fub- 
jeO:,  and  the  agricultural  knov/ledge  of  thofe  by  wliom  fuch  fchemes 
are  drawn  up.  Till  within  a  few  years  of  the  expiry  of  the  term, 
ref{;ricl:ions  on  the  management  of  able  and  prudent  tenants  are. 
unneceilary  ;  for  their  fyftem,  during  the  other  part  of  the  term, 
is  (in  order  to  promote  their  own  intereil)  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
which  land  agents  of  the  greateft  judgment  and  experience  would 
prefcribe.  It  muft,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  near  the  expiry 
of  the  term,  either  there  is  a  ceiTation  of  meliorating  manage- 
ment, or  fome  excitement  to  deterioration  ;  and  that  reftricled 
management  may  be  ufeful  to  the  landlord  and  the  community. 
But  perhaps  their  interefts,  and  likewife  thofe  of  the  occupiers, 
are  better  promoted  by  the  landlord's  granting  a  new  leafe,  on 
proper  conditions,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  This  would  fecure  fome  of  the  advantages  which  Lord 
Kaimes  had  in  view,  and  feems  well  worth  the  attention  of  land- 
holders.    Seeing,  then,  that  properly  prefcribed   management  is 

not 

*  Many  contend,  that  very  injurious  effedls  have  refulted  from  fub- 
fetting,  In  Ireland.  On  the  ftate  of  that  country  1  cannot  venture  to 
fpeak  with  much  confidence  ;  and  therefore  beg  your  afii (lance.  But 
fronri  all  I  have  heard  on  the  fubjeft,  I  am  much  Inclined  to  believe  that 
the  fnbfetting,  in  quedlon,  arifes  from  the  necefiities  of  moll  of  the 
Irlfh  landlords,  and  the  almoft  univeifal  poverty  of  tlie  tenantry  (which 
make  the  <  middle  men  '  neceflary).  In  other  words,  that  thefe  unpro- 
pitious  circumftances  are  the  caufcy  and  not  the  {^c7,  of  the  extenfive 
fubfettip^  which  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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TiOt  injurious  in  the  cafe  of  good  tenants,  and  that  in  feme  cafes 
it  may  be  mutually  p.dvantageous  to  tht^  landlord  and  occupitrr, 
h  does  not  appear  to  be  fubje6l  to_  thofe  c^jeci:ions  which  have 
been  urged  dgainil  it.  It  (liould,  however,' be  drawn  >  by  maf- 
ters  in  the  art  ;  eiribrace  the  mofl  approved  modes  b.  manage- 
ment ;  allow  the  tenant  fuOicient  latitude  to  a£l  under  extraordi- 
nary and  unforefcen  circuinitances,  and  to  adopt  fuch  improve- 
ments as  may  from  tin^e  to  time  be  introduced  into  the  art  of 
hufbandry,  &c.  But,  inftead  of  fuch  men  being  employed,  what 
is  the  fa£l  ?  Why,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  land  agents 
r.re  lawyers,  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture  and  rural  affairs  ; — 
men  who  polTefs  none  of  the  renuifite  qualifications  of  fuch  ftew- 
urds,  except  thofe  of  being  able  to  draw  the  Icg'^l  parts  of  a  leafe, 
(which  moll  men  of  common  underftanding  may  learn  to  do  in 
an  hour)  ;  to  receive  and  remit  rents,  and  proceed  againft  the  te- 
nants for  deviating  from  the  agreements,  which  thefe  gentlemen 
draw  by  an  old  form  that  virtually  interdicts  moft  of  the  valuable 
improvem.ents  in  agriculture.  The  confequent  mifcrable  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  our  lands,  cannot  but  raife  indignation 
againft  its  authors,  whofe  ignorance  hath  bound  up  the  energies, 
of  the  farmer,  and  condemned  our  foils  to  comparative  fteriiity. 
Befides  lavv'yers,  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  land- 
ilewards,  totally  unfit  to  determine  the  moil  advantageous  modes 
of  management,  and  in  alnioft  every  refpett  unqualified  for  fuch 
important  employment,  unlefs  it  be  deemed  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  tyrannize,  like  a  Turkifli  bafhaw,  over  all  the  people  upon  the 
lands  to  which  their  authority  extends. 

it  may  be  necelTary  to  prevent  the  manure  from  being  taken 
off  the  premifes  \  to  bind  the  tenant  to  the  application  of  lime, 
or  other  calcareous  fubftance  ;  to  have  at  leaft  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  land  in  grafs  (properly  laid  down  with  a  fujQi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  feeds)  near  the  expiry  of  the  term  ;  to 
leave  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tillage  land  for  fallow,  or  a  fal- 
low crop,  for  the  next  tenant  *,  to  allow  the  latter  to  fow  grafs 
feeds  among  a  part  of  the  way-going  tenant's  crop  of  corn,  and 
plough  the  land  intended  for  fallow  ;  not  to  ule  any  of  the  dung 
raifed  from  the  crop  immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  (provided  the  way-^oing  tenant  reaped  a  fimilar  advantage  at 
the  commencement  of  his  leafe) ;  not  to  convert  certain  very  pro- 
dudfive  grazing  pailures  into  tillage,  without  a  licence,  &c.  &c.  ; 
• — but  to  bind  the  tenant  to  keep  land  in  tillage  which  has  been 
in  a  ftate  of  conftant  aration  for  50  to  loo  years,  (or  at  leaft  to 
prevent  hi:,  ploughing  it  after  being  fown  with  artihcial  grafs 
feeds)  \  and  to  continue  any  but  very  productive  grazing  paftures 
■*.:  old  ^raf?.— is  h'^hly  injurious  to  tlie  occupier,  the  public,  and 
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the  landlord.  Yet,  alas  !  this  is  the  very  fyllcm  which  is  purfucd 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Every  man  of  experience  well 
knows,  that  the  fupnlies  of  human  food,  which  can  be  raifed  un- 
der it,  ai'"  comparatively  Icanty  ;  and  that,  under  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  c  ps  (pernuttin|T  aitificial  grafles  to  be  a  part  of  them) 
lands  impoveriihed  by  long  aration,  become,  in  no  great  fpacc  of 
time,  very  fruitful. 

Akin  to  the  fyllem  I  have  jufl  mentioned,  is  that  which  not 
only  virtually  compels  the  difpirited  farmer  to  continue  his  ex* 
haufted  land  in  tillage,  but  to  lime  it  every  third  year.  Although 
many  praclic:il  and  fcientiiic  agriculturifls  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  lii.iie,  yet  all  men  of  judgment  and  expe- 
rience agree  in  Hating  that  its  good  effe£ts  are  moil  difcerniblc 
in  frefh  lands  impregnated  v/ith  vegetable  matter,  and  which  have 
never,  or  for  a  confuicrable  time,  been  limed  j  that  its  application, 
every  third  year,  without  dung  (a  fcarce  article  under  fuch  ma- 
nagement), to  land  which  has  been  long  in  tillage,  and  frequent* 
ly  limed,  is  of  no  utility,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  hurtful.  The  con- 
dition of  large  trads  of  moor,  and  v/afte  lands  cap?.b]e  of  much 
improvement,  I  ihall  not  place  entirely  to  the  account  of  land- 
lords and  land-agents,  tithes  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  being  continued  in  their  prcfcnt  unproductive  and 
difgraceful  itate  ;  but  for  the  milchievous  efte£ls  of  this  tax,  and 
the  belt  plan  of  accommodation  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public,  I  refer  to  the  able  letter  m  your  Number  for  February 
lail,  figned  *  A  Friend  to  Improvements. '  The  Hate  of  com- 
mons \  the  cuRom  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  hay  and  ftraw 
to  be  confumed,  or  rather  moilly  wafted,  by  cattle,  in  the  fields, 
inftead  of  being  properly  ufed  in  houfes  and  fold-yards  for  raifing 
as  much  manure  as  poirible,  and  m.any  other  inftances  of  inju- 
dicious management,  may  be  adduced.  Trufting,  however,  I  have 
already  faid  enough  to  {}iow  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  management  of  landed  eftates  is  very  defective,  and  that 
the  encouragement  for  the  inveftiture  of  capital  in  agriculture,  is 
far  from  being  fo  great  as  that  which  is  held  out  in  other  em- 
ployments, I  ihall  not  at  prefent  enumerate  them.  Let  it  fuf- 
lice  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole  were  particularifed,  they  would,  in 
all  probability,,  induce  many  impartial  agriculturids  to  conclude, 
that  hufbandry  is  an  employment  which  it  is  deemed  good  policy 
to  reprefs.  Tiie  loud  acknowledgments  of  its  importance,  which 
were  made  by  Jome  of  our  landholders  during  the  late  alarming 
fcarcity  of  corn,  and  their  promifed  fupport  of  agriculture,  I  am 
apprehenfive  (when  I  confider  the  difcordancy  between  profefiiou 
and  practice)  we  can  place  but  little  reliance  upon.  Indeed,  Sir, 
a  cynic  would  infift  either  on  a  total  want  of  fiacerity,  or  that  thc- 
agriculturc  of  PruiFia  was  alluded  to. 

Yet^ 
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Yet,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  defecllve  management* 
(which  is  ftiil  greater  in  Ireland),  our  two  iflands  employ  and 
fupport  about  fixteen  millions  of  people.  It  is  therefore  rcafon- 
able  to  conclude,  that  if  our  management,  ihyouyhoui^  was  equal 
to  that  of  fonie  of  the  beil  cultivated  diftri^ts.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  could  lupport  a  population  of  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty-four  millions.  This  idea  is  greatly  corroborated,  if  not 
confirmed,  when  we  calculate  on  the  quantity  of  our  good,  bad, 
and  indiiFerent  land,  the  produce  of  each  kiril  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, the  confumption  of  each  inhabitant,  and  that  of  the 
necelTary  num.bcr  of  labouring  and  other  horfes,  &c.  Such  an 
increafe  of  population  would  virtually  be  equal  (and  without  the 
difadvantages  of  a  more  extenfive  frontier)  to  what  our  neighbours 
have  gained  by  other  means — a  great  increafe  of  territory.  The 
vaft  importance  of  meafures  calculated  to  produce  fo  propitious 
an  etFe(ft,  is  exceedingly  obvious ;  but,  recoUe^ling  the  title  of 
your  publication,  I  fliall  not  inquire  \dicther  they  are  more  fo 
nowy  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  hiftory. 

"What  remedies  (hould  be  applied  to  evils  which  prevent  a  ra- 
pid increafe  of  our  population  and  profperity,  fliouid  becomc=: 
fubjects  of  difculTion  among  our  legiilators  and  (latefmen  ;  and, 
fortunately,  many  landholders,  and  fome  of  our  leading  fena- 
tors,  have  embraced  the  practice  of  hufbandry  on  a  large  fcale. 
The  accefhon  of  Mr  Pitt's  abilities  to  the  great  caufe  of  agri- 
culture, was  announced  in  one  of  your  Numbers  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  correfpondent  in  Northumberland,  that  another  dif- 
tinguiflied  fenator  (Mr  Grey)  devotes  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  management  of  about  one  thoufand  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land  around  his  feat,  at  Howick,  in  that  county.  Such 
condu6l  does  them  much  honour.  The  forces  of  ancient  Rome 
conquered  the  world.  Tlie  Romans,  however,  were  not  more 
diftinguiflied  in  arms  than  in  agriculture  \  and  feveral  of  her 
great  generals  and  fenators  participated  in  the  pradlice  of  hof- 
bandry,  and  actually  put  their  hand  to  the  plough.  The  abili- 
ties of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Grey  have  been  much  tried  in  the  caufe 
of  reform  :  May  their  agricultural  purfuits  unfold  to  them  the 
great  necelTity  of,  and  their  patriotiim  prompt  tlienj  to  endea- 
vour to  effect,  another  kind  of  re  Form — a  refer  tn  in  the  tithe  fyf- 
tem^  and  (as  far  as  legillative  regulations  can  be  applied)  the  ma- 
nagement  of  landed  ef} ate s  I  Some  contend,  that  legiflative  inter- 
ference would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  proprietors,  and 
dangerous.  To  interference,  however,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we 
owe  many  great  and  important  advantages.  Undoubtedly,  pri- 
vate property  (lioulcl  be  touched  with  a  delicate  hand  ;  but  when 
the  lands  of  a  country  are  not  occupied  and  cultivated  in  fuch  a 

manner 
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manner  as  to  fecurc  her  power  and  independence,  and  tlie  hap- 
pinefs  of  her  people,  I  contend  that  legiflative  interference  is 
highly  neceifary  :  And  that  fuch  additional  legal  regulations  (re- 
lative to  our  tithes  and  lands)  mkight  be  devlfed,  as  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  kingdom,  and  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, appears  as  capable  of  dcmonltration,  as  any  propofi- 
tion  in  Euclid.  Feeling,  however,  that  I  have  already  encroach- 
ed too  much  on  your  time,  I  fliall  not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  thefe 
matters.  Warmly  recommending  the  fubje£l  of  this  letter  to 
our  leading  fenators  and  landholders,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  that, 
in  trufting  folel^  to  the  filent,  and  I  may  add,  Jl^io  operations  of 
felf-intereit,  I  apprehend  much  danger.     I  therefore  remain,  &c, 

Celerius. 


TO  *rHE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Inji4didous  Methods  reforted  to  in  Setting  Land. 

Sir, 

Having  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  inflltution  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  calculated  to  do  infinite  fervice  in 
promoting  the  public  good,  I  was  lately  confirmed  in  it,  ou 
reading  Dr  Thomfon's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Fife.  From  the 
numerous  fads  brought  under  the  review  of  the  public,  iri 
ch.  5.  §  6.  tit.  Leafes,  and  the  many  abfurdities  there  noticed  and 
commented  upon,  both  with  regard  to  letting  farms,  and  the 
conditions  inferted  in  leafes,  I  concluded  that  no  proprietor, 
or  manager  of  any  eflate,  could,  without  the  danger  of  being 
marked  as  a  perfon  entirely  unqualified  through  ignorance,  ven- 
ture, after  reading  this  chapter  on  the  management  of  eftates, 
to  perfift  in  pracStifing  the  fame  abfurdities  there  fo  juftly  expof- 
cd  CO  merited  contempt. 

But  how  much  was  I  difappointed,  upon  reading  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  Advertifer,  of  the  ill  current,  *  Far?iis  in  Fife  to  let^ 
and  enter  to  at  Mariin?nas  1804  !  '  After  defcribing  the  farms 
on  two  confiderable  ellates,  oflerers  for  thofe  on  the  one  ellate 
are,  with  a  Oiare  of  good  fenfe,  defi>  d  to  give  in  their  pro- 
pofals  on  or  before  the  25th  January  current ;  but  ofi^.,rers. 
for  the  farms  on  the  other  are  informed,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  give  in  propofals  ti/I  June  ne>cty  or  within  a  few- 
months  of  the  term  of  entry/  The  proprietor  cannot  be  a  re- 
fiding  one,  or  he  would  haye  known  his  own  intereil  better  than 
to  be  guiity  of  fuch  an  abfurdity.  The  managers  cannot  be 
fuch  as  the  Do<f^er  dafrrjbes  ;  otheiwife  it   muit  have  occurred 

to 
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to- them,  that  if  thefe  farms  are  not  let  till  June,  the  fitting  te- 
nant, even  if  continued,  can  fow  no  grafs  feeds,  no  turnip,  no 
fallow,  provide  no  lime  or  other  manure,  without  committing 
an  a<^  of  folly  againft  his  own  intereft.  Thus,  without  the; 
fmalleft  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  but,  contrariwife,  with  the 
greateft  injullice  to  his  ground,  the  farmer,  if  continued,  is  to 
be  injured  more  tlian  20s.  for  each  acre  he  pofTeffes,  by  the  want 
of  hay  and  turnip  the  iirft  winter  •,  of  green  clover  the  next  fum- 
mer,  and  by  a  total  difarrangement  of  tlie  ccconomy  of  the 
*  \xm.  If  a  new  tenant  is  preferred,  in  what  fituation  is  he  to 
fit  down  ?  He  cannot,  in  June,  apply  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
to  allow  grafs  feeds  to  be  fown  and  harrowed  in  with  his  crop  ; 
he  can  have  no  ground  for  turnip  or  fallow,  the  /eafon  for  pre- 
paring both  being  over.  The  confequence  to  the  proprietor 
will  be,  that  either  the  tackfman  mull  have  a  very  moderate 
Ihare  of  underftanding  ;  or  his  offer  in  rent  muft  be  eonfider- 
ably  lefs  than  he  would  have  made  it,  if  not  fubje£led  to  the 
difadvantiges  above  noticed. 

Your  Magnziwe  being  generally  read,  I  hope  thefe  ftritSlures 
miy  meet  tlie  eye  of  both  proprietors  and  managers,  and  be  im- 
proved in  fuch  a  way,  that,  in  time  to  come,  not  one  folitary 
inftance  of  the  like  nature  will  be  met  with  in  a  newfpaper. 
In  faft,  the  adverrifements  '  allude  to,  contain  fuch  a  difplay  of 
ignorance  of  the  true  intereft  of  proprietor  and  tenant ;  of  a- 
cricultural  knowledge  ;  of  public  good,  and  of  the  management 
of  an  eftate,  as  to  merit  the  fevcreft  reprehenfion.  Indeed,  the 
manager,  whoever  he  is,  may  be  afhamed  to  fhow  his  face,  after 
committing  himfelf  fo  egregioufly.  Not  even  the  order  of  the 
proprietor  can  fcreen  him  ;  for  if  he  had  the  {kill  to  know,  and 
honefty  to  point  out  the  true  intereft  of  the  concerned,  no  fucK 
order  could  polTibly  have  been  given. 

Ultima  Tkuky   23.  Jan.  1804,  A  SPECTATOR. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

The  mode  of  letting  land,  reprehended  by  our  northern  cor- 
refpondent,  is  fo  inconfi.i'ent  with  public  and  individual  intereft, 
that  we  cannot  pafs  the  fubje6V,  without  ofl'erin^  a  few  remarks 
on  its  mifchievous  tendency.  Indeed,  where  Whitfunday  is  the 
term  of  entry,  land  ought  to  be  fet  fifteen  months  preceding 
that  time,  otherwife  the  tenant  neccflarily  enters  with  lefs  or 
more  difadvantage.  If  at  Martinmas,  the  fet  ought  at  leaft  tc? 
be  nine  months  before  that  term,  fo  as  grafs  feeds  may  be  got 
fown  in  due  feafon.  The  great  objed  is.,  to  phce  the  new  te- 
nant: 
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nant  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  as  much  rent 
as  pollible  at  the  outfet.  If  this  is  negIe6lcJ,  he  muft  eltlier 
employ  his  capital  itock  in  an  improper  way,  or  ^ci  into  arrears, 
which  lie  may  find  it  cililicult  afterwards  to  liquidate. 

A  fenfe  of  the  inconvenience  under  which  incominoj  tenants 
labour,  has  induced  many  landlords  to  attempt  compelling  out- 
going tenants  to  leave  grafs  for  their  fucceflbrs  ;  but  the  attempt, 
though  fuccefsful  in  fome  inllances,  has  generally  failed.  In- 
deed, fuch  a  meafure  is  uiijuft,  unlefs  the  old  tenant  had  the  like 
advantage  at  his  entry.  It  would  be  better,  were  landlords  to 
infert  a  claufe  in  every  leafe,  binding  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
leave  a  certain  extent  of  land  in  grafs  properly  fown  down,  and 
aifo  for  fallow  ;  the  fame  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  valu- 
ation of  neutral  people  mutually  appointed. 

Were  fuch  a  claufe  inferted  in  all  leafes,  a  tenant  would,  \\\ 
general  cafes,  enter  with  much  greater  eafe  and  advantage  to 
himfelf,  tlian  he  can  do  at  prefent.  Still  this  prefumes  that 
the  fet  muft  be  made  feveral  months  before  the  date  of  en- 
try ;  otherwife,  how  are  fervants  and  farm  ftock  to  be  timeoafly 
provided  ?  We  join  our  correfpondent  in  thinking,  that  the  in- 
rereft  of  the  landlord  muft  be  injured  by  delaying  the  bufinefs 
to  the  laft  moment.  Injurious  to  the  tenant  it  certainly  is  -,  and 
every  circumftance,  prejudicial  to  him,  eventually  afFeds  the  land- 
lord in  one  way  or  other^  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THK  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  Du?Jg. 

Sir, 

In  your  laft  Number,  p.  38.  et  feq.  I  offered  a  few  defultory 
reflections  on  the  accumulation  and  preparation  of  farm-yard 
manure.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  difcharge  the  promife  then 
made,  by  ftating  fome  thoughts  on  the  beft  way  of  applying  that 
article,  being  convinced  that  much  improvement  has  of  late  been 
introduced  in  this  important  branch  of  rural  practice  j  particu- 
larly in  tI:;ofe  diftricts  generally  confidered  to  be  under  the  molt 
approved  management.  According. to  the  plan  formerly  fug- 
gefted,  I  [hall  take  up  the  fubjeft  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.  as 
conneded  with  light  and  clay  foils  •,  or  more  particularly,  as  re- 
Jative  to  foils  on  v/hich  turnips  conftitute  the  firft  or  leading  crop, 
and  thofd  where  naked  fummer-faliow  is  the  preparatory  itep  of 
the  fubfequent  rotation. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  I?.  L  Some 
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Some  previous  remarks,  connp(!:led  with  the  right  management 
of  dung  in  all  foils,  and  in  every  Htuniion,  are  however  necef- 
fjry,  fo  as  rtpctiticn  may  be  aftt^rwards  avoided  :  thefe  are,  that 
no  greater  quantity  ought  to  b-r  given  at  one  timej  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  frudify  tlie  ground  ;  in  ether  vj^ords,  to  render  it  capa»- 
ble  of  producing  good  erops,  before  "the  time  arrives  when  » 
frefh  dofe  will  be  adminiilcred.  In  a  rotation  oi  fcuy,  one 
dunging  is  fuppcftd  to  be  neccffary,  it  being  undcrftood  that 
two  culn-.ifeT<ms  crops  are  only  tnken  •,  btu  in  rotations  o^ fixes  and 
eightSy  the  ccmrnon  ones  followed  by  good  farmers,  ori  heavy  or 
wet  foils,  two  dungings  are  nccefl'.iry  ;  otherwife,  the  crops 
raifed  will  prove  prnpcrtionally  defc6live,  before  the  expiration 
of  i.he  courff-s.  It  is  evident  that,  under  the  common  refcurces 
of  arable  land,  fuch  repetitions  are  impra6ticabie,  unlefs  the 
utmoft  fruir<ility  is  (ludied  in  the  diflribution  ;  but  where  this  is- 
negle6led_,  a  regular  fyllem  can  feldom  be  adhered  to.  The  er- 
ror of  former  times  confided  in  giving  too  great  a  quantity  at 
once,  thereby  depriving  the  ground  of  its  regular  nourishment ; 
in  other  words,  the  foil  rioted  in  the  midll  of  plenty  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  fafied  and  ilarved  for  feveral  fucceeding  ones. 
Hence,  the  generality  of  fields  were  either  too  rich,  or  too 
poor  ;  either  faturated  with  the  juice  of  manure,  or  completely 
barren  from  the  want  of  it  •,  wherer.s,  had  fupplies  been  furnifh- 
ed  in  an  G^conomical  manner  ;  had  the  quantity  of  manure  in 
hand  been  diftributed  with  judgement,  a  more  uniform  produce 
would  have  been  the  confequence.  The  newfyftem  of  applying 
manure,  corrcci:s  all  thefe  errors,  in  fo  far  as  local  circumftances 
will  permit.  Accordingly,  a  fmall  quantity  is  now  beftowed  at 
once,  and  the  dofe  frequently  repeated.  The  ground  is  regu- 
larly fed ;  but  never  furfeited  with  a  profufion  of  viduais. 
Hence,  the  crops  conftituting  a  regular  rotation  are  more  uni- 
formly good,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  tlie  valuable  grains  aie 
raifed,  than  could  be  accomplilhed  in  former  times. 

Though  land  can  rarely  be  rendered  too  rich  for  carrying 
green  crops,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fame  obfervation  will 
not  hold  good,  when  applied  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  but 
that  fuch  may  be,  and  often  have  heen,  materially  injured,  in 
confequence  of  heavy  manuring.  Look  at  the  fite  of  a  dung- 
hill, and  you  will  rarely  find  that  a  crop  of  good  grain  Is  pro- 
duced upon  it.  You  have  a  great  flufh  of  ftraw,  often  of  bad 
quality,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  inferior  grain,  little  better  than 
if  the  labours  of  nature  had  ended  in  an  abortion.  The  like 
confequences,  though  certainly  in  a  lefs  degree,  generally  took 
place  with  the  firft  crops  of  for^-^er  times,  after  fummer-fallow 
and  dung,  efpeciaHy  if  the  weather  prove4  wet  wben  the  grain 
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was  filling ;  and  to  avoid  fuch  evils,  many  farmers,  at  this  day, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  decline  laying  manure  up- 
on their  fallows,  knowing  that  tlie  vegetable  food  contained  in 
thefc  lands,  if  reinforced  with  an  additional  fupply,  would,  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  prove  deltruillive  to  the  enfuing  wheat 
crop.  It  is  alfo  often  obferved,  that  where  a  heavy  co,u  of  dung 
has  been  given  to  a  well  wrought  fallow,  fuch  a  degree  of  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  the  fucceeding  fpring,  as  altogether  to 
free  the  roots  of  young  wheat  from  their  natural  hold  ;  thereb/ 
eccafjoning  them  to  ftarve  for  want  of  nourilhment,  though  fur- 
rounded  with  abundance  of  food. 

But,  paflmg  over  thefe  evil^,  and  even  under  the  fuppofition 
that  they  never  cxifted,  flill   the  pra6tice  of  adminiftcring   ma- 
nure in  an  economical  manner  may  be   fupported   by   arguments 
of   a  different  nature.     If   a   quantity   is   bellowed   fuflicient   to 
impregnate  the  ground,  all  above  that  quantity  deferves   to  be 
confidcred  as  profufely  ihrov^n  away  ;  at  lead  the  benefit  thereof 
is  in  a   great  meafure  facrificed.     Manure,  upon  many  foils,  is 
foon  deprived  of  its  enriching  powers  \  upon  all,  its  llrength  is 
difiipated   and   carried  off  by  heat,  wind,  and  rain  ;    therefore, 
the  oftener  it  is  repeated,  the  greater   will  be  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  application.     Miitake  me  not  here.     I   am  not  arguing 
under  the   fuppofition   that   the  farmer   has  it  in  his    power  to 
dung  land  at  his  pleafure,  as  may  be  the  cafe  in   the  vicinity  of 
great  towns.     No  •,  my  arguments  merely  relate  to  the  fituation 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who   muft  a6l  upon  his  own  fupplies  ; 
who  poiTelTes   out  a  limited  portion  of  manure,  and  whofe  care 
fhould  be  dire6led  to  manage  that  portion   in   fuch  a  way  as  to 
derive  the  greatell   poifible  advantage  therefrom.     To  make  my 
meaning  clearr — If  one  hundred  carts  of  dung,  each   containing 
one  ton,  or  thereby,  are  laid   upon  four   acres  of  land,  and  the 
fame  quantity,  and  of  fimilar  quality,  is  laid  upon  eight  acres,  I 
maintain   that  a  very  confiderable  advantage  will  be  derived  in 
the  latter  way,  more  than   in   the  former  ;    independent  of   the 
Urefs  that   might  be   laid   upon   the  circumfcance  of   keeping  a 
great  part  of  every  farm  in  a  penurious,  confequently  in  an  un- 
productive flate,  when  a  profufe  fyflem  is  pra6lifed. 

Another  general  remark  occurs  ;  that  is,  concerning  the  utility 
of  fpreading  dung  with  accuracy,  in  other  words,  dividing  it 
into  the  minutell  particles,  thereby  giving  every  part  of  the 
ground  an  equal  fupply  of  food.  This  practice  was  ihaiferably 
negletted  in  former  times,  and  is  ftill  lefs  attended  to  than  its 
importance  deferves.  In  fac^,  I  know  of  few  operations  v\hich 
call  more  loudly  for  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  and  none  in 
Vv'hich  a   more  general  improvement  has  taken  place.     The  fu- 
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perficiat  and  flovenly  way  in  which  dung  was  formerly  fpread| 
muft  be  frefli  in  the  memories  of  mod  people.  In  many  in- 
ilances,  I  have  feen  the  big  heap  only  broken  down,  as  it  were, 
into  a  number  of  fmall  ones  •,  and  as  for  tearing  or  fliaking  the 
dung  afunder,  fuch  an  idea  then  rarely  entered  into  the  head  of 
^ny  man  y  though  it  is  plain  that,  without  making  a  complete  fepa- 
ration,  the  article  could  neither  be  fufHciently  covered  in,  nor 
its  virtues  be  conveyed  to  the  foil.  Perhaps  the  increafed  atten- 
tion now  btflowcd,  in  all  the  cultivated  diftricls,  to  the  fpread- 
ing  of  dung,  originated  from  the  meafure  of  limiting  the  quan- 
tity applied.  When  forty,  fifty,  nay  even  fixty  double  loads  were 
applied  to  an  acre,  it  was  not  very  dlilicult  to  cover  its  furface, 
even  with  an  imperfedl:  feparation,  though  it  certainly  was  im-» 
practicable  to  bury  the  big  lumjTS  with  a  furrow  of  ordinary 
fize  ;  but  when  the  quantity  was  brought  dov/n  to  eighteen  and 
twenty  loads,  and,  more  fo,  when  twelve  and  fourteen  loads  were 
thought  fufficienty  a  different  conduft  became  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  Another  improvement  ailb  followed,  viz.  fpreading  dung 
when  raw  or  green,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  carts,  in  which 
way,  at  lead  during  fummer,  it  will  be  feparated  at  one  half  of 
the  expence,  and  to  much  better  purpofe,  than  when  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lye  in  the  heap  for  a  day  or  two.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  fure 
mark  of  a  flovenly  farmer,  to  fee  dung  remain  unfpread  in  the 
iield,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  winter  months,  when  it  may  happen^ 
that  hands  cannot  be  got  for  carrying  on  fuch  operations  with 
the  ufual  regularity.  At  that  time  the  injury  fuftained,  by  lof- 
ing  a  few  days,  i^  not  great,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  expence  is  always  fmalleft  when  the  carts  are 
regularly  followed  up. 

Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  as  con-ne£ted  with  the 
appHcation  of  dung,  in  all  foils  and  lituatiqns,  I  proceed  to  fay  a  few 
words  on  the  fubjecls  mentioned  in  the  introdu6lory  paragraph. 

When  turnip  husbandry  forms  the  chief  branch  of  fallow 
procefs,  dung,  as  obierved  in  my  former  letter,  is  naturally  of 
a  fuperior  quality,  and  requires  little  artificial  management  for 
bringing  it  to  a  proper  Rate  of  preparation.  In  the  greatell  part 
of  Scotland,  and  even  in  England,  where  the  drill  and  horfe- 
hoeing  fyftem  is  pracbifed,  the  common,  and  undoubtedly  the 
moft  approved  way  of  applying  dung  to  turnips,  is  by  laying 
it  in  the  intervals  of  the  drills  or  fmall  ridges,  which  are  pre- 
vioufly  made  up  by  a  bouty  or  two  furrows  of  the  plough. 
Thefe  drills  or  ridges  are  formed  at  a  diflance  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inclics  from  the  centre  of  each  ;  and  by  driving 
tlie  horfes  and  cart  along  the  middle  one  of  the  fpace  intended 
to  be  manured,  the  dung  is  drawn  out  either  by  the  carter,  or 
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by  ancdicr  man  fpecially  appointed   for    that  purppfe,    m    fuch 
proportions,  as  the  poverty   of  the  foil,  or  the  difpofition  of  the 
occupier,   may  judge   to  be   neceifary.      If  the  breadth  of  three 
drills  are  only  taken  at  a  time,  the   dung  Hands  a  better  chance 
of  being  regularly  a-dminillered  -,  for  it  often  happens,  that  when 
a  greater  number   are   included  in  one  fpacc,    the   two   outfide 
drills  receive  a  lefs  quantity  than  the  intervening  ones.     Thofe, 
therefore,  who  limit  themfeWes  to  three  drills,  generally  divide 
the  fpreadcrs,  as  it  requires  ^\\  hands,  women  or  boys,  to  follow 
*ip  what  is  ufually  called  a  head  of  carts ^  the  number   of  carts   to 
the  head  being  regulated  by  the  diitaiicc  of  the   dunghill,  or  the 
kind  of  road   over  which   it   is  to    be   carried.     Others,    again, 
thinking  that  by  manuring  only  three  drills  at  one  time,  the  travel 
of  the  horfes  is  greatly  increafed,  and  time   walled  when  it  is 
particuJarly  precious,  t,:ke  iive  drills  into  one  fpace,  and,  by  put- 
ting the  ilrongeft  hands  to  the  two  outfide  drills,  making  thefe 
go  in  front,  thereby  getting   \h^   firil  of  each  heap,  and  placing 
an  able  confidential  fcrvant  to  affill   and   fuperintend   the   whole, 
confider  that  the  work  is  equally  well  performed,  while  a  greater 
quantity  is  put  through  hands  in  a  given  time-     Both  plans  have 
their  votaries,  tho^igh   I  am  inclined   to  tlvink  that  the  diiFerence 
betwixt  them   is  immaterial.     Tlie  main  obje<^s  are,  to  provide 
a  proper  bed  for  the  dang,  which  is  eafily  doine  by  holding  a 
deep  furrow  when  the  drills   are  firft   made   up  •,  and  to  (liake  it 
well  afunder,  or  divide  it  into  the  fmalldl  parts,  io  as   an   in- 
ftant   and  complete  operation  thereof  may   take   place.     To   ac- 
complifli   this  in   the    mofl:    perfe^    manner,    I  have  even   feeii 
hand  work  reforted  to  \  but  the  c-jmmon  eullom  is  to  do  it  with 
fmall  light  grapes  or  forks  5   and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how  a- 
droitly  the  Spreading  is  performed  by  fmail  boys  and  girls,  after 
they  are  a  little  time  accuitomed  to  the  talk. 

The  quantity  of  dung  ufually  given  for  turnips  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  double  cart  loads,  of  one  an-d  a  half  cubic  yards  each, 
to  a  Scots  acre.  In  feme  tafes,  only  ttw  loads  are  given  ;  but 
the  land  ought  to  be  in  high  condition  where  fuch  a  fmall  quan- 
tify is  bellowed .  In  fail,  no  foil  can  be  made  too  rich  for  tur- 
znps  or  other  green  crops,  peas  excepted  \  but  the  obje61:  to  be 
attended  to,  in  this,  and  every  other  cnfe,  is  an  allotment  of  the 
manure  coihcted  upon  the  premiles,  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  the 
greateft  poifible  return  over  the  whole  farm,  not  from  a  parti- 
cular field,  may  be  gained  by  the  occupier.  The  old  clerical 
maxim  of  •  preaching  according  to  the  llipend,'  may  in  this 
matter  be  a£l:ed  upon  with  advantage  by  every  farmer. 

As  to  the  mode  of  applying  dung  to  potatoes,  a  few  partlcu- 
J^rj  may  be   ftated.     The  culture  of  this  efculent  is  in   feveral 
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rcrpe£ls  fimilar  to  that  of  turnips,  but  in  others  it  differs  mate- 
rially. Potatoes  are  planted  earlier  in  the  feafon  than  turnips  ; 
the  ground  rarely  receives  fo  much  v/ork ;  the  foils  upon  which 
they  are  cultivated  are  more  variable  ;  and  the  dung  confidcred 
to  be  moll  fuitable  for  promoting  their  growth,  does  not  require 
fuch  high  preparation.  Many  farmers,  notwithftanding  thefe 
circumftauces,  follow  out  the  lame  procefs  as  defcribed  under 
the  head  of  turnips.  After  tlie  ground  receives  three,  or  at 
mod,  four  ploughings,  the  drills  are  made  up,  dung  depofited  in 
the  intervals,  the  feed  planted  above  the  dung,  and  the  drills  re- 
verfed  ;  after  which,  fay  at  the  diilance  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  flight  harrowing  is  given.  Several  obie«fl:ions  occur  to  this 
mode  j  fuch  as,  that  the  feed  is  generally  kept  too  near  the  fur- 
face,  which  in  dry  feafons  proves  unfavourable  to  the  crop  ;  the 
dung,  unlefs  it  be  very  fliort,  is  apt  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  har- 
rows, and  the  feed  removed  from  its  -original  birih.  Thefe 
things  induce  other  farmers  (and  probably  they  are  right)  to  ad- 
i^pt  a  different  fyftem :  They  avoid  making  up  drills,  but  dung 
the  ground  in  what  may  be  called  the  broad-cafl  way  ■,  and,  en- 
tering the  plough,  plant  the  feed  in  every  third  furrow,  into 
which  only  the  dung  is  raked,  and  fo  on  till  the  v/hole  is  finifli- 
fd.  Before  the  young  plants  appear,  or  even  after  they  are 
iibove  the  furface,  a  hearty  harrowing  is  given,  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  equal  to  a  hand-hoeing  •,  and  from  the  dung  being  com- 
pletely covered,  fcarce  any  cf  it  is  dragged  up,  while  the  feed, 
being  undermoft,  none  of  it  is  difturbed  by  the  operation.  Both 
modes  have  their  advantages  and  difadvantages.  The  firft  is 
jcarried  on  with  lefs  trouble,  and  more  regularity  ;  the  lafl,  per- 
Jiaps,  with  mod:  advantage  to  the  crop,  efpecially  on  heavy  foils — 
the  feed  furrow  ioofening  the  ground  more  effectually  than  can 
be  given  by  the  forming  of  drills.  Several  farmers  do  not  dung 
their  potato  fields  ;  but,  referving  the  manure  till  &iie  crop  is  re- 
moved, find  the  remainder  of  the  rotation  greatly  benefited. 
Potatoes  fcourge  feverely,  and,  in  general  cafes,  require  a  larger 
dofe  of  dung  than  turnips  \  but  as  the  extent  of  land  under  this 
culture  is  not  great  in  common  farming,  few  people  grudge  this 
extra  quantity,  becaufe,  except  in  a  few  favoured  htuations,  a 
good  crop  canriot  otherwife  be  reafonably  exp(r6t£tl. 

I  come  now  to  the  Jccond  branch  of  my  fubjecSt,  the  manuring 
of  clay  foils,  or  thofe  where  turnips  are  not  taken  as  a  firil  crop. 
Such,  it  is  prefumed,  include  at  kail  three  fourths  of  Great 
Britain,  though  recent  circumilances  may  have  Icffcucd  their  ex- 
.tci;t  confulerably. 

Upon  all  foils  incumbent  on  a  wet  or  clofe  bottom,  whether 
chir  -v^crifed  as  cl^iy,  loam,  or  mcor^  it  may  be   laid  down  as  a 
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primary  principle,  that  du!ijr  cannot  be  ib  profnably  applied,  as 
"while  under  the  procefs  of  lummer  fdlovv.  Theoriils,  and  hall"^ 
bred  agricuhuriils,  may  reafon  as  they  pleafe  againft  a  coniinua- 
tion  of  this  ancient  pra(!:^ic':j ;  they  may  ailert,  witli  the  utmolk 
confidence,  that  innnenfe  benefit  v.ould  be  gained  by  Uying  it 
afide,  and  referring  to  the  drill  fyltem  ;  but  tiieir  argunientb  will 
have  little  effe£l  upon  people  prHCtically  acquainted  witii  the 
management  of  argillaceous  toils,  who  do  not  take  one  feafoii  as  at 
rule,  but  are  gui.ied  by  the  dictates  of  common  le'.'ie,  acquiredj 
<iuring  fucceflive  yeavs,  in  the  fchool  of  experience.  Whatever 
difpute  maj  have  happened  on  this,  fubj.ct,  I  .'m  fatislied  that 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queuion  is  rarely  eipcifed  by  aftuil 
farmers,  I  mean,  fucli  as  have  farmed  wet  lands  \  ■  and  that  cwtxi 
thofe,  whole  praAice  has  in  fome  degree  fan£lioned  a  contrary 
opinion,  were  influenced  to  make  thefe  temj.orary  deviations  by 
motives  of  expedience,  not  by  general  principles.  It  is  fome- 
times  neceflary  for  fuch  to  raife  a  few  turnips,  in  order  that  live 
ftock  may  be  enabled  to  meet  a  market,  or  be  preferved  at  a 
critical  period ;  others  have  partially  reforted  to  this  culture,  as 
the  means  of  rotting  dung :  but,  under  whatever  imprelfions 
they  afted,  few  or  none  ever  judged  that  fuch  deviations  could 
be  defended  upon  abftratSl;  principles,  though  certainly  they  might 
be  fupported  by  expediency  and  exifting  circumflances.  Inclined 
to  believe  that  fuch  are  the  ruling  fentiments  of  Britifii  agricul- 
turilts,  I  fliall  enter  upon  the  important  queflion.  How,  and  in 
what  manner  can  dung  be  mofi:  profitably  applied  to  clay  lands, 
or  thofe,  of  whatever  variety  they  may  be  compofed,  as  are  in- 
cumbent upon  a  clofe  bottom  or  fubfoil  ? 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  when  the  ground  is  under  the 
procefs  of  fummer  fallow,  the  beft  and  moft  appropriate  time 
for  applying  manure  to  clay  foils  will  be  got.  When  under  this 
procefs,  the  foil,  comparatively  fpeaking,  is  reduced  into  minute 
particles,  which  affords  an  opportunity  oi  conveying  the  virtues 
cf  manure  through  the  veins  or  pores  of  iiil  its  parts.  The  foil, 
at  that  time,  is  alfo  freed  from  its  aboriginal  inhabitants — quick- 
ens and  other  root-weeds  who  claim  a  preferable  right  of  fup- 
pori ;  hence  the  artificial  plants,  afterwards  cultivated,  poflels, 
without  a  rival,  fuch  fupplies  as  have  been  granted,  without  any 
deduction  whatever.  In  fliort,  without  laying  any  ilrefs  upon 
elementary  effefts  during  the  procefs,  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  like  quantity  of  manure  beO"owed  upon  the 
ground  when  fummer- fallowed,  will  produce  a  greater  return  to 
the  occupier,  than  if  it  had  been  applied  at  any  otiier  flage  of 
.the  rotation. 

Under  thefe  ideas,  it  appears  that  dung  (hould  not  be  laid  up- 

L   4  9l\ 
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on  fallows  before  they  are  completely  cleaned  ;  though,  no 
4oubt,  in  wet  fummers  this  operation  is  not  eafily  accoinplifhed. 
To  make  fure  work,  the  fallows,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  early 
fiilrred,  and  no  opportunity  fiipt  of  putting  them  forward  with 
the  utmofi:  expedition  ;  for  it  rarely  happens,  at  Icaft  in  Scotland, 
that  much  good  can  be  done  towards  the  de(lru£i:ichi  of  root- 
weeds  after  the  month  of  July.  Before  that  time,  a  judicious 
farmer  will  have  his  fallow  drefled  up,  and  in  a  fuitable  ftate  for 
receiving  dung.  It  ihould  be  well  harrowed,  if  the  v/eather  is 
favourable,  previous  to  the  dung  being  laid  on ;  and  if  rolled,  or 
made  fmooth,  the  fpreaders  will  bf:  enabled  to  perform  their  taifc 
with  much  more  precifion. 

At  the  proper  feafon,  every  otlier  operation  ought  to  be  laid 
?Tide,  fo  as  dung  may  be  cxpcditioufly  drove  out.  To  do  it  in 
wet  weather  is  attended  with  pernicious  effe8:s ;  the  horfes  are 
oppr^fled,  a  longer  time  is  required,  the  land  is  poached,  and  in 
fome  meafure  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  previous  fallow. 
Thefe  circumftances  will  be  refieOed  upon  by  the  attentive 
farmer ;  they  will  flimulate  him  not  to  lofe  a  moment  wlicn  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  prevent  him  from  forcing  on  the 
work,  when  injury  rather  than  benefit  may  be  expelled.  After 
all,  feafons  are  fometimes  fo  perverfe,  wltnefs  1 790,  as  to  render 
every  rule  nugatory.  Thefe  mnO:,  however,  be  taken  as  they 
come  j  avoiding  at  fuch  times  to  break  the  land  down,  acclivating 
the  ridges  fufficiently,  and  keeping  the  water-furrows  completely 
clear.  By  attending  to  thefe  matters,  opportunity  may  be  laid 
hold  of,  by  the  active  farmer,  feveral  days  fooner  than  by  his 
flovenly  neighbour  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  work  will  be  got  executed  m 
a  much  more  perfeft  way  than  if  they  had  been  neglefted. 

The  quantity  of  dung  ufually  applied  to  fallows  in  ordinary 
condition  is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  double  loads  per  Scotifh 
acre,  though  I  have  often  reaped  good  crops  where  only  twelve 
loads  had  been  given.  So  much,  hov/evcr,  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  land,  upon  the  quality  of  durig,  and  the  way  in 
which  carts  are  loaded,  that  no  precife  meaning  can  be  commu- 
nicated by  fuch  exprefTions.  I  believe  each  load  may  contain 
one  cubic  yard  and  three  fourths,  and  weigh  a  ton,  or  tliere- 
by.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  noticed,  that  lefs  dung  will  ferve  fome 
lands  than  others,  cfpecially  if  they  have  lately  been  ploughed 
from  grafs  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  fixteen  luch 
loads  as  I  have  mentioned  will  anfwer  for  any  fort  of  foil,  unlefs 
it  has  been,  previoufly  quite  wrought  out.  Even  if  it  was  in  this 
forlorn  flate,  I  hold  it  to  be  better  management  to  dung  upon 
the  Hubble  of  the  firft  crop,  than  to  give  an  ovcr-dofe  when  un» 
der  fummcr  failpw. 
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As  faicl  before,  I  am  clear  that  all  dung  hid  upon  fummcr- 
fallow  ought  to  be  fpreiid  the  moment  it  is  pulled  out  of  the 
cart.  It  can  at  no  other  time  be  done  {o  well,  or  fo  cheap  ; 
though,  on  many  farms,  finall  ones  erpecially:,  where  a  full  fup- 
ply  of  hands  are  wanting,  this  beneficial  practice  is  much  ne- 
glected. Three  fpreaders,  boys  or  girls,  with  an  attentive  overf- 
man  to  follow  up,  and  fupply  any  omifTions,  are  fufHcient  for 
one  head  of  carts  ;  the  number  included  in  a  head  being  regu- 
lated by  the  dillance  of  the  field  from  the  dunghill.  Some 
farmers  employ  a  perion,  on  whom  they  can  depend,  to  draw  the 
dung  from  the  cart,  who  has  judgement  to  proportion  it  accord- 
ing to  circumllances,  and  is  rerponfible  for  any  failure  in  the 
execution  ;  but  the  carter  is  the  perfon  ufually  employed,  though, 
inilefs  a  boy  is  given  him  to  drive,  a  very  regular  diftributicn  can 
hardly  be  expected.  To  infure  accuracy  in  laying  down,  I  have 
ieen  fields  thrown  into  a  dambroad  figure  ;  and,  a  heap  b^ing 
drawn  out  into  each  iquare,  you  could  have  afcertained,  to  a 
nearnefs,  the  quantity  required  for  the  whole.  The  great  ob- 
jetl,  after  a  regular  and  economical  diflribution,  is  to  ihake  and 
part  the  whole  completely  5  as,  by  minute  iittention  to  this  par- 
ticular, a  much  greater  etFe£l:  is  necelTarily  produced. 

After  the  fallows  are  dunged,  the  remainder  in  hand  is  re^* 
ferved  for  what  may  be  called  the  intermediate  dunging,  gene- 
rally beftowed  either  upon  clover  ftubbles,  upon  wheat  ilubbles 
previous  to  taking  beans,  or  upon  bean  ftubbles  before  the  feed 
furrow  is  given  for  v/heat.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  farmer  muft 
often  be  regulated,  in  this  intermediate  dunging,  by  the  weather 
at  the  time,  though  it  rarely  happens  but  that  dung  may  be  got 
out  upon  clover  ftubbles  at  one  time  of  the  winter  or  other. 
When  applied  to  beans,  a  beneficial  practice,  the  dung,  as  faid 
above,  is  by  fome  people  laid  upon  the  wheat  ftubble,  and 
ploughed  down  before  winter  ^  hence  it  is  in  full  action  in  the 
ipring,  when  tlie  feed-furrow  is  given.  Others  make  up  drills 
at  feed  time,  depofiting  the  dimg  in  the  intervals,  as  for  turnips 
or  potatoes ;  but  it  feidom  occurs,  that  v/cather  can  then  be  got, 
at  ieaft  on  real  bean  foil?,  for  executing  this  management. 

It  remains  only  to  be  ftatcd,  that  many  arable  farms,  under 
the  ftridteft  economy,  are  unable  to  furnifh  fupplies  for  an  in- 
termediate dunging,  at  Ieaft  to  its  full  extent ;  but  perfons  fo  cir- 
cumdtanced,  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  overcome  this  de- 
fect, and  preferve  a  regular  rotation,  by  keeping  certain  fieldii 
longer  in  grafs,  which  of  courfe  will  yield  weightier  crops  whea 
broke  up,  and  ftand  lefs  in  need  of  manure  during  the  after  ro- 
tation. As,  for  inftance,  in  a  rotation  of  fix,  and  it  is  here  that 
|he  greateft  ftiortcomJng  is  felt,  grafs  feeds  to  a  certain  extent, 
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fay  a  half,  miy  be  thrown  in  with  the  crop  of  wheat  taken  after 
fallow,  v/hich  is  the  fecond  year  of  the  rotation  ;  this  part  may 
be  paflured  for  three  years,  and  broke  up  in  the  fixth  for  oats, 
which  concludes  the  courfe.  Again,  in  a  rotation  of  eight,  grafs 
feeds,  in  like  manner,  may  be  fown  with  a  part  of  the  fallow 
wheat,  v/hich  part  can -be  paflured  for  three  years,  then  broke 
up  for  oats,  fuccef  ded  by  beans  and  wheat*  By  fuch  arrange- 
ments, made  according  to  circumftances,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to 
prefcrve  a  regular  rotation,  and  to  proportion  the  corn  crops  to 
die  quantity  of  manure  coUc^led  upon  the  premifes. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  my  fentiments  on  the  moil  proper  and 
economical  methods  of  applying  farm-yard  manure  in  different 
fituations,  and  under  different  circumftances ;  the  fum  and  fub- 
ilance  of  which  is,  that  feeding  the  land  frequently  v/ith  dung, 
not  giving  too  much  at  once,  and  fpreading  it  with  exact nefs, 
are  objects  deferring  the  attention  of  every  farmer  who  wiihes 
10  make  the  moft  of  the  premifes  under  his  occupation. 

I  am  yours  &:c. 

Arator. 


FOR  THE   farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Managemer.t  of  Sheep  at  CoutereiSy  in  the  department  of  the 
BafTes  Pyrenees  in  France^  ivith  a?i  account  of  the  Scab  or  6heep 
Pox  :  Compofed  by  M.  Tenon  from  information  procured  from  the 
Shepherds  of  the  diftricl^  and  communicated  by  him  in  1791  to  the 
Paris  Society  of  Agriculture.  * 

General  Circumjlances, 

The  climate  of  Cautarets  is  confiderably  colder  than  that  of 
Paris,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  which  compofe 
that  diftricl  *,  thefe  are  covered  with  fnow  through  the  whole  wiiv 
ter  feafon,  and  part  of  the  fpring,  and  there  are  even  fome  fpots 
where  the  fnow  never  melts.  In  the  month  of  July  1762,  when 
the  thermometer  at  Paris  indicated  a  temperature  of  92°. 7  by 
.Fahrenheit's  fcale,  it  rofe  only  to  77^at  Cauteretsj  and,  while  the 

grafs 

*  We  are  indLuted  to  the  kindnefs  of  Sir  John  Siiiclair  Bart,  for  tlu; 
prefent  appearance  of  this  memoir,  which  was  originally  tranflated  from 
-the  French,  at  his  rcquefl,  by  one  of  our  corrcfpoadents,  who  has  new 
obligingly  re\ifed  it  for  cur  nfe. 
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grafs  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Paris  was  burnt  up  and  Vvlthered, 
it  WRS  quite  green  and  full  of  fap  at  Cautcnw's. 

The  fheep  wliich  are  paftured  in  that  diitri^l-  are  bred  there ; 
the  wedders  weigh  from  32^:  to  53^  pounds  each,  -.'.ik'  the  ewe8 
from  27  Xo  43  pounds.  The  ewes  become  pregnant  in  July,  and 
bring  forth  one  lamb  at  Chrlllmas ;  fcarcely  one  ewe  in  fifty  has 
twins,  which  is  lucky,  for,  when  twins  happen,  they  are  ImalJ, 
weakly,  and  diihcult  to  rear. 

The  flocks  are  kept  in  Ihcep-cots,  or  ftable^,  hvt\\t  very  clofely 
for  the  purpofe,  from  the  end  of  November  till  the  May  follow^ 
ing  ;  and  all  the  rell  of  the  year  they  are  in  the  free-  air  of  the 
mountains,  day  and  night.  As  the  management  is  -different  at 
tliefe  two  periods,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  relate  them  feparately. 

Wifiter  Mcuiat'ement, 

o 

At  the  time  of  {hutting  up  the  fheep  in  the  cots,  they  are  very 
fubje£l  to  a  difeafe,  which  fliall  be  deicribed  hereafter,  occafioned 
by  the  fudden  change  from  the  open  air  to  aii  air  wliich  \^  toQ 
hot  and  too  much  confined,  |  jt;-.  , ' 

When  put  into  the  cots,  the  ewes  which  are  great  with  iamb, 
are  kept  apart  from  fuch  as  are  not  pregnant,  and  from  the  wed- 
ders. The  latter  have  three  pounds  of  hay  allowed  them  each 
day,  divided  into  three  portions  •,  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and 
in  the  evening.  The  pregnant  ewes,  and  fuch  as  have  dropt  their 
lambs,  have  a  fimiiar  allowance,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
pounds  of  aftermath,  or  fecond  crop  hay,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
contribute  more  tov/ards  the  produtHon  of  milk  than  the  other. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  ramg  are  kept  along  with  the  preg- 
nant ewes.  The  fliepherds  are  particularly  careful  that  both 
the  hay  and  aftermath,  which  are  fet  apart  as  winter  provifion 
for  the  fheep,  fliould  be  produced  on  high  grounds  v/hich  have 
not  been  watered,  and  that  it  fliould  be  cut  dov/a  when  nearly  in 
full  flower.  It  is  certair4ly  ov/ing  to  tlie  full  feeding  which  the 
flieep  get  on  the  mountains,  and  becaufe  they  waile  very  little  of 
their  juices  during  the  conftant  confinement,  that  fo  fmali  a  quan- 
tity of  food,  as  is  mentioned  above,  fhould  fuliice  for  their  win- 
ter maintenance.  The  fhepherds  fay  that  the  flieep  thrive  better 
during  winter,  in  the  cots,  on  this  dry  food,  than  on  their  fum- 
mer  paftures,  particularly  when  they  efcape  the  difeafe  to  which 
they  are  incident  when  firfl  fiiut  up. 

The  fodder  is  diilributed  in  cribs,  M-hich  arc  placed  clofe  to  the 
ground  all  round  the  walls  of  the  cots  ;  or,  if  thefe  be  very  large, 
one  or  two  ranges  of  cribs  are  placed  down  the  middle  ;  the  cribs 
.^re  placed  thus  low,  that,  being  under  the  licads  of  the  fheep, 
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the  hay  and  feeds  may  not  fall  among  the  wool  of  their  necks, 
which  would  fret  the  fheep  by  caufnig  them  to  fcratch. 

It  is  obferved  that  hay  feeds  the  flieep  fafter  than  fucculent 
grafs,  and  caufes  them  to  drink  more.  In  the  cold  weather  they 
are  led  t\nce  each  day  to  a  running  flream,  wheve  they  drink, 
but  very  little  at  a  time ;  if  they  happen  to  get  at  water  which  is 
lefs  cold,  they  are  apt  to  drink  too  much.  A^  all  times  the  fhep- 
herds  carefully  a\'oid  haraffing  them  with  long  or  hafty  journeys, 
or  teazing  them  with  dogs ;  and,  when  in  the  cots,  they  take  care 
that  they  be  not  over  crowded  ;  they  give  them  frefli  litter  fre- 
quently ;  and  fait  daily  to  the  pregnant  ewes,  and  to  fuch  as  are 
giving  fuck. 

The  {hepherds  always  milk  the  ewes  after  the  lambs  hav^ 
fucked  :  a  hundred  ewes  give  about  twenty-four  Englifh  pints  of 
jnilk  each  day,  which  is  made  into  cheefe ;  this  quantity  of  milk, 
however,  diminiflies  gradually  as  the  ewes  come  nearer  to  the 
time  of  rutting,  which  is  in  July  ;  and,  when  the  milk  grows 
fcarce,  it  is  mixed  with  the  milk  of  goats  and  cows  ;  but  they 
•allege  that  the  cheefe  made  of  this  mixture  is  not  fo  good  as 
that  which  is  made  from  the  unmixed  ewe  milk. 

Summer  Management, 

The  fummcr  cares  of  the  fhepherd  are  different  from  thofe 
above  defcribed.  Whenever  the  fnow  is  melted,  and  the  grafs 
begins  to  vegetate,  the  flock  is  driven  to  the  hills ;  there  the  wed- 
ders,  ewes  and  lambs  feed  together  on  a  fine  fliort  grafs,  which 
is  in  fuch  abundance  as  not  to  require  travelling  over  much  to 
procure  it.  Every  evening  the  flock  is  gathered  into  a  fold, 
near  which  Hands  a  cottage  where  the  fhepherd  dwells.  When 
the  pafture  of  one  diilricl:  is  exhaufted,  the  flock  is  condu£led  to 
another,  where  a  fimilar  fold  and  cottage  are  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  flock  and  its  guide.  *  No  fodder  is  dillributed  to  the 
flock  in  the  nights  of  fummer,  while  in  the  fold,  the  only  care 
being  to  watch  againft  the  depredations  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear  j 
for  which  purpofe  a  large  dog  conflantly  prowls  round  the  en- 
clofure.  This  animal  is  taken  great  care  of,  on  account  of  his 
ufefulnefs,  and  is  plentifully  fed  with  bread  and  milk. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  give  the  flock  fait  every  day  while  it  remains 
on  the  fummer  pafture  j  but  the  quantity  given  is  regulated  by 
certain  circumftances  :  If  the  grafs  is  hard  and  dry ;  if  the 
heat  of  the  weather  is  very  great,  or  if  the  (heep  feem  to  have 
loft  their  appetite  for  food,  as  much  fait  as  can  be  taken  up  with 

both 

*  This  cullom  refemblcs  ihc Jbeelin^s  in  ihe  Scotifh  Highland?^ 
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both  the  hands  held  open  together  f,  with  twice  as  much  bran, 
is  allowed  to  each  hundred  fticep  every  day  ;  this  is  given  in 
three  portions,  in  the  morning,  at  mid-Hay,  and  in  the  even- 
ing,  fpread  on  a  large  (lone  ;  or,  fometimes,  each  animal  re- 
ceives ks  portion  out  of  the  fliepherd's  hand,  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  tlie  grafs  is  fucculent  and  tender,  only  about  a  third 
part  of  the  above  quantity  is  allowed.  When  at  the  largell  al- 
lowance, it  takes  about  thirty-eight  pounds  of  fait  every  month 
for  a  hundred  ftieep. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations, 

The  mountains  near  Cauterets  produce  a  much  larger  quanti- 
ty  of  grafs  than  can  be  confumed,  during  fummer,  by  the  flocks 
of  that  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  prevented  from  increaf- 
ing  the  number  of  their  flieep,  becaufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  win-* 
ter  provifions,  which  they  have  not  hitherto  fufBcient  induflry 
to  increafe,  as  far  as  is  neceflary,  and  even  pradivcable.  Owing 
to  this  circumftance,  part  of  the  paHures  are  annually  let  on: 
to  Spanifh  (hepherds,  who  bring  vaft  flocks  of  (heep  to  graze 
on  thefe  hills  during  the  fummer,  and  drive  them  off  about  the 
end  of  Oi^ober,  towards  the  plains  of  Spain.  From  the  want 
of  fodder,  thefe  mountaineers  are  likewife  obliged  annually  to  fell 
off  a  part  of  their  ftock,  about  the  -end  of  autumn,  keeping* 
only  fuch  a  number  as  they  think  fufficient  for  their  ftore  of 
hay  and  aftermath.  At  this  time  they  fell  a  great  number  of 
young  (heep  and  wedders  of  five  and  fix  years  old.  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  that  the  Spaniards,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  SaN 
ragofTa  and  Barcelona,  purchafe  annually  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thoufand  from  this  mountainous  diftri£t,  and  the  plain  of 
Tarbes.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  the  fheep  which  are  in- 
tended for  this  fale  are  (horn  of  their  fleeces  the  preceding  De- 
cember, inftead  of  waiting  till  the  ufual  (hearing  time  in  July  : 
by  this  practice  the  buyer  acquires  a  fleece  of  ten  months  growth 
along  with  the  carcafe  •,  and  thus  the  Spaniards  profit  both  by 
the  paftures  and  fleeces  of  France.  In  the  year  1762  each  bead:, 
weighing  about  fifty-four  pounds  on  an  average,  fold  for  fix  li- 
vres,  or  fix  livres  fix  fols  *. 

The  fleeces  are  (horn  in  fummer,  about  the  fifth  of  July,  tak- 
ing care  to  chufe  good  weather,  and  beginning  early  in  the 
morning.     About  an  inch  of  wool   is  left  to  proteft  the  animal 
againft  rain,  fnow,  hail,  and  cold.     All  other  circumftanccs  be- 
ing 

f  What  is  called  in  Scotland  a  goupin. 
*  Ab^wt  five  an4  fixpence  Sterling, 
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ing  equf.i,  the  ram  pr<5duces  moft  wool,  the  wcdder  next,  and 
the  ewe  laft.  It  is  faid  that  the  flieep  produce  lefs  wool  after 
a  wet  fpring,  owing  to  their  having  fuftered  from  the  eiTccls  of 
ir.oifture.  1  weighed  feveral  fleeces,  and  found  that  they  differ- 
ed from  ench  other  according  to  age;  thofe  taken  from  animals 
©f  twtD  and  a  half  years  old  weighed  about  three  pounds  and  a 
tjuarter,  while  thofe  of  four  years  of  age  gave  fleeces  of  between 
four  and  five  paunds  weight  ;  thefe  weights  are  to  be  undcrftood 
as  tnkcn  while  the  natural  greafincfs  remained  in  the  wool.  The 
wool  of  the  young'er  animals  was  finer,  more  lllky,  more  pli- 
able, and  conranicd  lefs  impurities  than  that  of  the  older  fheep  j 
both  were  equally  white,  and  fimilarly  fmeared  at  the  under  end, 
and  both  were  rediOi  towards  the  points  of  the  wool.  The 
neck  wool  of  the  young  fiieep  was  about  fix  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  that  of  the  thighs  {t\tn  and  a  half;  the  neck  wool 
oi  the  older  fhcep  was  feven  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  of  their 
thighs  only  fix  'and  a  half,  without  taking  into  confideration  the 
inch  of  wool  left  on  the  fkins. 

Four  or  five  days  after  (hearing,  it  is  cuflcmary  to  wafh  ths 
flcecci  in  wh.U:  is  called  gav€  water,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fnow 
water,  cold  fpring  water,  and  the  water  of  fome  warm  mineral 
fprings.  In  this  operation,  each  fleece  lofes  fomewhat  lefs  than 
half  its  original  weight.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  wafh  two  ounces 
of  white  wool  in  the  fpring  called  Ralliere,  which  is  of  the  tem- 
perature of  99.5  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  and  it  loft  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  by  the  procefs.  It  was  whitened  by  the  wafiiln^ 
but  confiderably  lefs  fo  than  what  had  been  wafhed  in  the  ordi- 
nary gave  water  ;  and  it  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  harfhnefs. 
I  had  forineiiy  remarked,  that  the  hair  and  the  nails  of  fuch 
perfons  as  bathed  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  Ralliere  water 
became  iiardened,  and  acquired  a  yellowifii  tinge,  from  which 
jcircumflance  I  was  not  furprifed  by  the  efFe^ls  of  the  fame  wa- 
tCT  on  the  wool  which  v.'as  wafhed  in  it. 

After  the  fleeces  have  been  wafhed,  they  are  dried  in  the 
xhade,  on  cords  hung  up  in  lofts;  the  black  fleeces,  and  thofe 
of  fuch  fheep  as  have  laboured  under  difeafe,  as  the  fcab,  &c. 
are  feparated  from  the  reft  ;  then  the  fleeces  of  t.\\Q  older  ani- 
mals, of  four  and  five  years  old,  are  feparated  from  thofe  of 
two  and  three  ;  from  both  of  thsfe  the  wcol  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  flanks,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fides,  are  parted  as  the 
beft  ;  and  of  this  the  fined  is  taken  from  the  neck  and  back 
jof  young  and  healthy  fheep,  in  their  fccond  or  third  year.  Iri 
every  flock,  they  diftinguiih  five  or  fix  kinds  of  wool;  and  the 
difference  of  fex  and  conftitution,  contribute  to  augment  t"hefc 
Mirtln6lioos.  Thefe  circumftances  have  even  confiderable  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  on  the  qualities  of  the  cloth  which  is  manufactured 
from  the  wool ;  and  of  this  I  had  an  opportunity  of  jurlp^ing, 
by  examining  the  homefpun  manuf;i6lure  of  an  induftrious 
houftfwife  at  Cauterets,  who  fpins  htr  wool,  gets  it  worked  up 
by  the  village  weaver,  and  thus  clothes  about  twenty-five  per- 
fons  who  conipofe  her  houfehold.  Fourteen  patterns  of  her 
manuf'aClure  are  fcnt  along  witli  this  memoir  for  the  infpeclion 
of  the  Society. 

Of  i^he  S/ja^p-Fox.* 

This  diftemper,  which  at  Cauterets  is  called  the  finaH-pox,  h 
contagious,  and  indifciiminately  attacks  wedders,  ewes,  iambs, 
and  goats;  moreefpecially  during  winter,  when,  Ihut  up  in  confm- 
cd  cots,  the  animals  are  kept  very  hot.  It  is  a  very  lingular  cir- 
cumflance,  that  this  diftemper  ihould  only  appear,  at  Cauterets, 
after  intervals  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years ;  while  in 
Guienne,  and  the  higher  Languedoc,  it  rages  every  year.  Be- 
fides  that,  in  the  former  mountainous  tra6t,  the  weather  is 
colder  than  in  the  plains  of  the  latter  dillriCls,  the  Iheep  of  the 
Pyrenees  arc  kept  more  apart  from  each  other  than  in  the  low- 
countries,  and  the  different  flocks  are  greatly  iefs  liable  to  meet 
together,  or  to  pafs  through  the  fame  roads,  by  which  they  are 
not  nearly  fo  much  expofed  to  the  danger  of  infection. 

When  feized  with  this  diilemper,  the  (heep  become  dull  and 
weak,  and  thty  loathe  their  food ;  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and 
gums,  are  fv.-elltd  ;  and  hard  white  tumours  appear  in  the  groins^ 
and  under  the  joint  of  the  ilioulder.  Three  or  four  days  after 
the  appearance  of  thefe  tumours,  pimples  break  out  .in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  At  hrft,  thefe  are  fjtuated  on  the  naked 
ikin  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  places  where  the  wool  is 
fnort  and  fcanty ;  afterwards,  they  bre^ak  out  about  the  head, 
and  fucceffively  over  the  whole  body,  even  on  the  eye-lids,  ears, 
and  throat,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeale,  the  animal  fwallows 
with  pain,  being  obliged  to  hold  back  the  head,  and  to  (trttch 
out  the  neck  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  it  breathes  with  great  diihcui- 
ty.  As  the  difeafe  goes  on,  the  pim^ples  enlarge,  and  become 
inflamed,  particularly  at  their  bafes ;  they  fuppurate  and  burif  ; 
the  matter,  which  runs  out,  mixes  wnth  the  wool,  and  mats  a- 
long  with  it  into  hard  lumps,  but  afterwards  drys  and  falls  to 
powder  ;  the  wool  falls  off  in  locks ;,  and  even  the  fcarf  fkin 
peels  ofl^,  in  large  pieces,  which  are  full  of  holes.     When  the 

diilcmpcY 

*  In  the  original,  this  difeafe  is  named  peiite  veroky  hterally  fmaii- 
pox  ;  and  the  author  give?  ficoflf,  clavelk,  and  cbvcauj  as  fynonymoi'-s 
temis. 
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dlftemper  begins  to  abate,  the  (heep  rub  themfelvcs  on  the  po(i6 
of  the  racks,  or  any  other  hard  fubflance  which  comes  in  their 
way  ;  and  by  this  means,  the  wool,  along  with  the  loofe  (kin, 
and  dried  pus,  are  rubbed  off.  If  proper  precautions  were  not 
employed,  this  would  infallibly  fpread  the  contagion,  by  infect- 
ing any  other  (heep  that  might  be  brought  into  the  fame  cots  : 
But,  on  purpofe  to  deilroy  the  infe(2:ion,  new  cribs  are  cither 
fubftitured  for  the  old  ones,  which  are  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
or  elfe  the  infe£led  cribs  are  walhed  with  cream  of  lime  *,  and 
the  cots  are  thoroughly  fumigated  with  burning  juniper  znd 
other  aromatic  plants. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  diforder.  In  fome  of  thefe, 
the  eruption  of  pultules  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  above  de- 
fcribed  :  fometimes  the  pimples  grow  black,  And  dry  up  without 
coming  to  fuppuration  ;  at  other  times,  the  difeafe  is  of  a  com- 
plicated nature.  But  as  the  diforder  only  appears  at  difliant  pe- 
riods, among  the  flieep  at  Cauterets,  we  are  not  to  expecl  very 
full  information,  concerning  its  various  degrees,  from  the  fhep- 
herds  of  that  di{lri(£^',  neither  have  they  any  decided  experience 
of  the  effeCls  of  fulphur,  of  fetons,  or  of  blillers,  in  the  cure 
of  this  diftemper.  Blillers  are  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  effect 
upon  the  Ikins  of  (lieep. 

It  is  certain  that  the  flefh  of  fuch  fhecp  as  have  died  of 
this  diforder  is  very  unwholefome,  has  a  very  bad  taftc,  and  is 
even  dangerous  to  eat  •,  and  they  add,  that  when  dogs  happen  to 
feed  on  it,  they  catch  the  difeafe,  and  fpread  it  by  infeclion. 
Three  cats  belonging  to  the  late  Mr  Delifle,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  by  eating  this  food,  had  their  heads  afiecled  with  an 
eruption  of  puftules,  by  which  they  were  firit  blinded,  and  af- 
terwards loft  their  lives.  Hence  the  necelTity  of  the  precaution, 
which  is  taken  at  Cauterets,  to  bury  deeply  the  carcafes  of  (beep 
which  die  of  this  difeafe. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  at  a  butcher's  in  Paris,  to  examine  fome 
(heep  which  had  died  of  this  diforder.  The  (kins  were  covered 
with  fuppurated  puftules,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  the  fat  in  their  neighbourhood  was  affcded, 
for  a  confiderable  diftance  all  round,  being  browner  and  firmer 
than  the  ordinary  fat  *,  and  this  alteration  penetrated  even  to  the 
flefh.  The  inhabitants  of  Cauterets  affirm,  that  thefe  puftules 
are  found  on  the  liver  and  other  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

1  made  every  pofiible  inquiry  to  learn  if  tliis  difeafe  was  ever 
communicated  from  the  (heep  to  mankind,  but  could  learn  no 

inftance 

*  Quicklime  and  water,  mixed  into  a  proper  confiftence  for  whit?- 
wafhing. 
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inftance  of  fuch  infccSlion  :  it  is  believed,  however,  in  Langue- 
doc,  that  it  is  communicated  from  ftieep  ^o  rabbits.  I  could  not 
learn  whether  the  llieep  were  ever  affected  a  fecond  time  with  the 
fame  diforder  ;  but  we  cannot  expecfi:  information  at  Cauterets  on 
tliis  part  of  the  fubje<il,  hnce  the  difeafe  only  appears  there  for 
a  fingle  feafon,  after  intervals  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
wliile  tlie  ilieep  live  but  eight  or  at  mod  ten  years  •,  fo  that  any  of 
them  that  have  once  been  difeafed  cannot  be  alive  when  the  next 
period  of  contagion  comes  round. 

Whenever  the  diforder  appears  in  the  flock,  the  infeded  ani- 
mals are  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  fliut  up  in  warm  cots,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  wheat  or  barley  ftraw  given  them  for  litter  ;  they 
are  fed  v.ith  hay  and  aftermath  which  have  been  made  on  a  dry 
field,  with  a  little  fait,  and  are  allowed  lukewarm  water  for  drink. 

In  the  fiat  country  at  Tarbcs,  which  is  ten  leagues  diftant  from 
Cauterets,  and  conhderably  warmer  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
where  this  dillemper  is  much  more  frequent,  a  different  method 
of  treatment  is  followed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  blood 
is  drawn  by  cutting  the  ear  *,  the  cots  are  fumigated,  for  five  or 
fix  fuccefTive  days,  by  burning  aromatic  and  llrong  fmelling  herbs, 
preferring  the  dried  ftems  of  garlic  for  this  purpofe  ;  thefe  are 
burnt  on  a  large  ftone  in  the  middle  of  the  cot,  while  all  the  vent 
holes  are  carefully  ftoppcd,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofhble,  the 
fmoke  from  efcaping.  The  Ihepherds  of  Tarbes  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  beneficial  eiFccls  of  fumigating  with  garlic  ftems, 
which  occafions  a  great  difcharge  from  the  noftrils,  efpecially  in 
fuch  cafes  of  the  difeafe  as  are  complicated  with  catarrhal  difor- 
ders,  and  with  the  itaggers  or  vertigo. 

At  Bellegarde,  near  Auch,  they  give  to  each  beaft  a  double 
handful  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  which  diey  allege  is  a  moft  ef- 
fedlual  cure,  and  ferves  excellently  for  preventing  the  attacks  o£ 
the  difeafe. 

When,  at  Cauterets,  the  diforder  begins  to  abate,  whatever  be 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  animals  are  dipt,  on  purpofe  to  afliil 
the  drying  of  the  puftules,  and  to  favour  the  growth  of  a  new 
fleece.  After  this  the  fheep  fatten  very  quickly  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  the  fleece,  which  immediately  fucceeds  this 
difeafe,  is  finer  and  more  filky  than  any  former  or  future  fleece  on 
the  fame  beaft. 

Formerly  this  difeafe  made  great  ravages  among  the  fheep  at 
Carcaflbne,  till  a  met'iod  was  fallen  on  to  inoculate  the  difeafe- 
{  learnt  this  fact  in  1762  from  Dr  French,  an  Irifli  phyfician 
who  lived  in  Languedoc  for  feveral  years,  but  if  was  not  till  1763 
that  I  received  pnticular  information  on  this  curious  fubje6l  from 
>Ir  Berria,  mayor  of  Carcalfone,  to  whom  I  had  written  for  in- 
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formation,  and  who  procureil  me  a  memoir  on  the  dlfeafes  of 
l}ifep  in  thiU  part  of  the  country.  From  tliis  memoir  the  follow- 
ing account  of  inoculating  the  fncep-pox  is  extraftcd. 

*  l^he  Seigneur  of  Maux,  in  the  diocefe  of  Narbonne,  is  the 
firil,  and  almoil:  the  only  pcrfon  who  has  pratlifed  inoculating 
the  fmall-pox  in  his  flocks ;  and  having  been  fuccefsful,  during^ 
ten  years  experience  of  the  pratllce,  his  widow  has  ever  fmce  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  example. 

'  la  the  montji  of  September,  when  the  heat  of  fummer  I* 
pail,  and  before  tliere  is  any  danger  of  very  cbld  weather  ;  while 
the  pafiures  are  ilili  iii  good  order,  and  the  lambs,  which  are  now 
fix  or  fcven  monchs  old,  are  ftrong  enough  for  withllanding  the 
force  of  the  difeafe,  this  feafon  is  chofen  as  the  litteft  for  commu- 
nicating the  fmalhpox  to  the  ilieep.  For  this  purpofe  the  frefh  ikin 
of  a  flieep,  either  ewe,  wedder,  or  lamb,  which  has  died  of  the 
difeafe,  or,  inflead  of  that,  one  taken  from  a  flieep  which  has 
been  killed  while  affected  by  it,  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  cot» 
Into  this  cot  all  the  young  fliecp  of  the  year  are  driven,  and  they 
voluntarily  rub  and  roll  themfelves  on  tlie  difeafed  fkin.  Very 
foon  afterwards  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  begin  to  appear ;  they 
have  a  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  hold  down  their  heads,  are 
fomewhat  fcverifli,  and  loathe  their  food.  In  this  fituation  the 
fliepherd  is  particularly  careful  to  lead  his  flock  to  the  bed  and 
mod  plentiful  paiiures.  On  purpofe  to  aid  the  eruption  of  the 
pullules,  bread  dipt  in  wine  is  given  to  the  fheep  ;  they  are  an- 
xioufly  preferved  from  being  ex  poled  to  great  heat  or  great  cold, 
and  particularly  from  rain.  By  thefe  precautions  they  fpeedily  re- 
cover, and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  even  one  dies  out  of  a  flock 
of  three  hundred. 

'  Although  the  diforder  has  often  fpread  over  the  diflricls  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  ellate  where  this  pra(Sl:ice  prevails,  there 
has  been  no  Inftance  of  a  Angle  fheep,  after  undergoing  the  above 
defcribed  operation,  having  been  infe(Sl:ed  a  fecond  time,  (t  ought 
to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  inoculated  flock  is  carefully  pre- 
vented from  mixing  with  any  other  fheep,  by  keeping  it  in  a  fe- 
parate  cot,  and  on  a  particular  pafture,  the  other  fliepherds  being 
forbidden  to  ufe' either  for  the  flocks  under  their  charge.  By  thefe 
precautions  the  difeafe  is  prevented  from  fpreading,  and  fuch  pro- 
prietors as  do  not  wifli  to  have  their  flieep  artificially  infecfted, 
have  themfelves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  avoid  the  place  where  the 
difeafed  fheep  are  kept.  Since  this  pra6lice  has  been  followed,  it 
has  been  obferved  that  the  diforder  has  not  returned  fo  frequently, 
but  that  it  has  not  proved  in  the  leait  degree  lefs  deftruAive  to 
the  flocks  which  have  not  been  inoculated. 

*  Mr  Berria  adds,  that  the  lambs  never  lofe  their  wool  under 
the  influence  of  tlie  inggulated  diforder,  and  that  their  fleeces  are 

equally 
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equally  good  in  .every  refpeft  with  tliofc  of  the  uninfeciecl,  fo  that 
no  difRrejice  can  be  perceived. '  R,  r. 

N.  B.     Further  extracts  from  this  curious  memoir  will  be  given 
afterwards. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMERS  MAGAZII^E. 

On  the  Comparative  Utility  of  Horfcs  and  Oxen  for  Draught* 
Sir, 

As  it  is  evident,  notv/itliftanding  the  undeniable  utility  of  good 
draught  oxen,  that  they  are  now  nearly  out  f  fafjion^  (and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  a  good  old  fafhion  is  as  obfolete  as  a  bad  one),  it 
might  have  been  prefumed,  that  the  long  continued  difpute,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  them  and  horfes,  was  dying  away.  How- 
ever, being  in  fome  fort  called  upon  by  your  correfpondent  M, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  293.,  who,  in  a  Itrain  fomewhat  exulting,  aOcs,  what  I 
fliall  fay  to  his  llatement  of  work  performed  on  his  farm  by  two 
horfes  only,  I  venture  once  more  to  aflert  the  utility  of  my  old 
favourite  the  ox. 

If  your  correfpondent  vv^ill  have  the  goodnefs  to  look  again  at 
the  paper  he  alludes  to,  I  believe  he  will  there  find  it  ftated,  that 
my  oxen  conihmtly  laboured  with  the  heavy  draught  horfes,  and 
a(^ually  performed  as  much  work,  and  to  as  good  purpofe  ;  and  I 
have  ftill  no  doubt  that  the  like  quantity  of  work  might  be  obtained 
from  a  pair  of  good  oxen,  as  he  ftates  to  have  been  performed  by 
his  pair  of  horfes. 

The  point  at  ifTue  appears  to  me  to  be  this  •,  whether  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  obtain  as  much  labour  from  oxen,  as  from  the  heavy  black 
cart  horfes  now  io  much  the  favourites  of  moll  farm.ers,  even  on 
fnall  i2.xmSj  (for  many  of  thefe  do  not  exceed  100  acres),  not  as 
from  horfes  of  a  lighter  and  more  a6i:ive  defcription,  fuch  as  the 
light  fandy  foils  of  Norfolk  are  worked  with.  If  the  quefiion  is 
difcufll^d  en  thefe  grounds,  I  have  httle  or  no  doubt  the  refult  v/ill 
be  in  favour  of  oxen. 

A  difcufhon  of  the  comparative  propriety  of  large  and  fmall 
farms,  in  this  country,  wouid  lead  us  into  a  very  wide  field  of 
controverfy  ;  for  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  moncpcly 
fyftem,  that  fome  feem  ib  partial  to,  of  large  farms  univerfally, 
provided  the  little  farmers,  efpecially  thofe  of  lefo  than  100  acres, 
wouid  have  the  wifdom  aJid  patience  to  ufe  oxen,  inilead  of  ti^eir 
ruinous  favourites  the  heavy  horfes,  for  what  little  labour  they 
can  want,  on  fuch  fmall  parcels  of  ground  :  though  it  mufL  be 
allowed  that  they  are  induced  to  plough  a  great  deal  more  'than 
they  can  ^UiX  manure  for,  on  account  of  the  hc4vy  burden  and 
^oft  of  thofe  animals.  Take  the  country  as  it  is,  and  not,  as  many 
'  M'  2;  •  great 
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great  farmers  are  wont  to  fay  It  fhoukl  be,  viz.  divided  into  a 
great  majority  of  finall  farms,  viith  a  moft  unrealbnable  flock 
upon  them,  of  half-worked  fat  heavy  cart  horfes,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  country  at  large  muR  lofe  millions  per  aft- 
num^  on  a  fair  comparative  ftatement  of  th?  expcnce,  8:c.  of  both:. 
For  unlefs  we  could  bring  the  hovfe,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  into 
the  (hambles,  he  mull  enter  tlie  account  as  an  article  of  nxjear  and 
tear^  or  carrion  in  lieu  of  good  ox  beef.  Could  we  furmount  our 
jprcjudice  againll  the  ufe  of  horfe-fiefn,  as  hinted  by  another  of 
your  correfpondents,  the  whole  matter  would  certainly  Hand  on 
different  ground  j.  and  undoubtedly  it  is  deemed  good  for  eat- 
ing by  fonie  nations  ;  yet  I  confef^  there  is  a  fairitnefs,  and  parti- 
cular diiagreeablepcfs  of  flavour  in  tliis  flt-fii,  that  will  probably 
render  it  for  ever  unfavoury  to  the  palates  of  Englifhmen. 

Many  perfons  who  have  been  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fpeak 
much  of  the  oxen  generally  ufed  there,  not  only  for  ploughing 
the  ground,  but  for  travelling,  and  that  at  fome  ipeed  ;  nay  they 
ulually  reprefent  the  ho^-fc^  as  totally  unable  to  cope  with  that 
burning  cHmate,  and  fandy  foil.  There  is  certainly  fomething  in 
this  circumiftance,  in  favour  of  a  prelumption  of  the  fuperior 
ufefulnefs  of  the  ox  ;  he  undoubtedly  is  a  patient  labourer,  and 
one  capable  of  being  made  equally  docile  and  tractable  with  the 
horfe,  when  proper  methods  are  reforted  to,  and  when  proper 
animals  of  the  fort  are  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  which  is  feldom 
the  cafe,  I  muft  own ;  for  he  is  certainly  out  of  fajhion^  and  nothing 
fliort  of  extreme  necefhty  will  bring  him  into  it  again. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  argument  into  fmail  compafs,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  fair  way  of  flating  it.  There  is  in  England  a  great 
majority  of  fanris  under  kso  acres,,  on  which  the  horfes  kept  arc 
not  fully  employed  ;  they  can  pay  for  their  keep  by  nothing  but 
their  labour  \  tiierefore  there  is  a  certain  lofs  occafioned  by  idle 
and  unprofitable  horfe- flefh.  llie  ox  can  perform  all  the  work 
neceffary  on  thefe  fmall  farms  ;  he  is  extremely  valuable  for  fome- 
thing more  than  his  labour,  therefore  there  is  no  lofs  occafioned 
fey  idle  ox-ilcfh. 

I  have  a  farm  of  250  acres,  long  fmce  let  to  a  fubftantial  te- 
nant, which  I  know  has  been  worked  by  eight  oxen.  I  have 
alfo  a  number  of  fmall  farms,,  comprifmg  together  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  land,  let  to  feven  or  eight  tenants,  on  which 
from  25  to  30  horfes  are  ufually  kept.  What  is  the  balance 
againfl  the  public  ?  Certainly,  were  all  thefe  wt^rked  by  cxeit^ 
the  public  muit  be  a  gainer.  But  conlumption  is  the  life  and 
foul  of  trade  ; — fo  fays  the  farmer.  Here  is  confumption  with  a 
▼engeance ;  but  not  a  confumption  tlrat  can  pofFibly  benefit  man- 
kind, on  any  enlarged  fcak  of  population. — No,  no  \  confumption 

thougl:^ 
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-though  2  vicious  one,  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  farmer ; 
but  economical  confumption  is  moft  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  view  the  fubje6i:  in  all  its  afpedls,  and  it  cannot  help 
ilriking  us  very  forcibly,  that  .the  horfe  is  an  article  of  mere  ivear 
and  iear^  and  of  no  ufe  to  mankind  independently  of  his  drudge^ 
ry  ;  that  it  is,  and  ever  mull  be,  ■^dcfuleyatum  in  all  populous  coun* 
tries,  that  the  whole  of  their  produce  ihouKl,  as  much  as  poflible, 
conduce  to  the  nouriflnnent  of  the  human  fpccles  :  witncfs  China, 
the  molt  populous  and  belt  cultivated  country  in  the  world,  and 
without  horfes,  which,  of  courie,  where  not  eaten  by  man,  mud 
be  confidered  as  joint  tenants  with  men,  and  not,  like  oxen,  fub- 
fervient  to  men  both  in  life  and  death.  In  fine,  we  fliall  come 
to  the  conclufion,  that  the  ox  pofTefTcs  ftrong  prefumptive  evi- 
dence of  fuperior  utility  in  this  vei'y  rjefpedl:,  until  the  popula- 
tion of  any  given  fpace  arrive  at  that  pitch,  that  even  the  ed'ihle 
ox  with  his  plough,  &c.  mult  of  abfolute  neceffity  be  fuperfeded 
by  man  and  his  fpade,  which  of  courfe  will  bring  it,  like  China, 
into  the  garden  ftate,  or  (tatc  of  higheft  cultivation,  '  where  every 
rood  cf  land  maintains  its  man.  ' 

Comparative  Statement  of  tlie  Expence  of  Keeping,  &€. 

HoR3E.             1>.  s.    fl.                                 Ox.                 L.  s.  d. 

Prime  coft  of  horic  at  4  years                        Prime  coft  of  ox  at  3  years  old    20  o  o 

old  -  -  -  JO  o     O      Keep,  5cc,  for  lo  years,  ar  lol. 

Keep,  (hoeing,  attendance,  &c.                              per  annv.tn         -           -          lOO  O  o 

&c«  for  10  years,  at  %o\.ftr  

tmmum           -           -           -        30O  CO                                                              L.  120  O  O 

Dcdu6t  value,  fat,       -         -     40  o  o 


L.  330    o     o 


Deduct  value  of  (kin  and  car-  Total  coft  of  ox     L.  80 

rion,  &c.       -         -         -        I     I     o 


Total  coft  of  horfe     L.  328  19     o 
coft  of  ox        -        80     o     o 


Difference  in  favour  of  the  ox  L. 248  T9     c 

Here  appears  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  ox,  which  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  horfe  will  lind  it  difhcult  to  fritter  down  to  their  own 
favourite  theory  \  for  it  is  notorious,  that  one  draught  horfe  will 
confume  more  corn,  befides  his  hay,  than  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve 
perAins  :  fo  that  if  the  datum  before  Itated,  and  not  eafily  to  be 
fet  afide,  be  admitted,  vi2.  that  fmall  farms  worked  by  heavy 
horfes,  do  not  generally  find  full  employment  for  them,  the  com- 
mufiity  under  the  prefent  prevailing  or  falhionable  fyflem,  of  work- 
ing with  horfes,  befides  being  fcantily  fupplied  with  good  beef, 
?nu(t  fuftain,  by  thofe  heavy  horfes,  an  annual  lofs  of  many  mij- 
Hofis. 

U  %      '  i 
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I  am  happy  to  obfevve  a  noble  Peer,  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Agricnltufe,  ftep  forward  with  becoming  fpirit  to  aflert 
the  utihty  of  the  negleded  ox,  and  fiipport  his  caufe  by  a  num- 
ber of  very  cogent  arguments,  enforced  by  a  rational  and  praQical 
account  of  operations  performed  by  this  ufeful  animal,  under  the 
immediate  obfervation  of  his  Lordlhip,  fulhcient  to  place  his  real 
life  in  rural  ccconomy  beyond  all  cavil  or  comment.  That  noble- 
man's hints  in  regard  to  *  pofitive  aflertions,  &c.  without  proof,  * 
made  by  perfons  utterly  unHcilled  in  the  real  knowledge  and  propet 
ufe  of  Draught  Oxen,  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

Rusricus  Ebor. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

On  Tlanthig  Oziers  and  Wilhws. 
Sir, 

If  you  pleafe  to  lay  before  tlie  publick  the  follovv^ing  method 
of  planting  willows  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgefnire,  you  will  pro- 
bably render  eflential  fervice  to  many  of  your  readers. 

In  the  fens,  many  holts  (as  they  are  provincially  called),  or 
plantations  of  oziers,  are  raifed,  which  beautify  the  country, 
keep  the  ftock  warm  in  the  winter,  and  provide  much  ufefuI 
wood  for  balkets,  cradles,  and  all  kinds  of  wicker  work,  and  alfo 
for  cribs  for  cattle,  to  eat  draw  or  hay  out  of,  and  to  make  (lows 
or  hurdles  to  fence  in  flacks,  part  lands,  &c.  Sec. ;  or  they  make 
hedges  that  will  lafl  four  years  well ;  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
live  years,  many  of  them  v/ould  make  good  fork-fhafts  for  liay  or 
corn. 

Thefe  holts,  or  plantations  of  oziers,  are  commonly  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  land,  in  the  north  and  eail  corners,  and  fometimes 
at  any  end,  fide,  or  place,  that  appears  molt  eafy,  or  in  any  re- 
fpe6l  the  moil  defirable.  ; 

The  fituation  and  hze  of  thefe  holts  vary  exceedingly  :  Some- 
times they  are  made,  in  the  middle  of  lands,  from  lo  to  66  yards 
fquare  \  and  in  others,  in  the  fides  or  ends,  of  from  i  yard  wide 
to  lo,  and  from  lo  to  lOO  yards  long. 

The  mode  of  planting  is  very  fimple  •,  firR  to  dig  the  land  from 
6  to  12  inches  deep,  and  then  to  prick  down  cuttings  of  4  years 
growth  and  18  inches  long,  at  about  three  feet  ditlance  from  each 
other.  The  foil  fliould  be  moor  or  clay,  or  any  that  is  low  and 
v,-ct :  if  drowned  half  tlie  year  it  will  be  but  little  the  worfe. 

Thefe  holts  or  ozier  plantations  nudt  be  fenced  round  either 
wivh  dikes,  v/liich  is  moll  common,  or  with  he<lges,  as   is  moll 

convenient. 
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convenient.  The  proper  fcalbn  for  m-.iking  tlicm  (tlioiigh  they 
feklom  fail  of  growing  at  any  time)  is  from  the  fall  of  the  Icat* 
till  very  late  in  the  fpring,  and  the  fets  are  very  che.ip.  Such 
plantations  are  cut  annually  for  ballcets,  lkvp«,  ieuukb,  cradles, 
and  all  kinds  of  w  ieker  work  ;  but  when  the  oziers  are  kr.pt  for 
fets,  or  to  make  hedging  wood,  or  for  flows  or  liurdles,  they  aie 
cut  only  once  in  four  years. 

Our  mode  of  planting  red  or  white  willows  will  likely  be  ac- 
ceptable ;  therefore,  a  few  words  fhall  be  given  on  that  fubjtcl:. 

Now,  when  wood  is  growing  fcarce  and  dear  in  Britain,  and 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  fo,  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
fhould  caufe  many  red  and  white  willows  to  be  planted  on  their 
eftates  j  and  it  anfwers.well  for  tenants  that  have  long  leafes  to 
make  fuch  plantations,  as  they  turn  out  a  profitable  concern.  In- 
deed, in  all  leafes,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  tenants  fliouid  be  ta- 
ken bound  to  raife  a  given  number  of  young  willow-trees.  Evea 
tenants  at  rack-rent  fliould  not  be  excepted,  becaufe  the  meafure 
would  produce  important  advantages  to  the  country. 

Either  tlie  red  or  white  willows  will  grow  well,  as  may  be  feeu 
in  all  the  fen  pariflies.  They  will  profper  on  all  kinds  of  fen, 
moor  or  mofs,  or  wet  or  low  lands ;  on  any  kind  of  clay,  loam, 
or  mixed  foils  ;  but  fhould  never  be  planted  on  any  high,  dry,  or 
burning  lands. 

Thefe  willows  are  always  planted  of  cuttings  or  boughs,  com- 
monly of  four  years  groM'th  ;  the  fets  have  trequently  the  tops 
cut  off,  and  are  left  about  8  feet  long  5  but,  before  planting, 
they  fhould  have  the  thick  end  put  in  water  three  or  four 
weeks,  which  makes  them  grow  the  better.  When  the  planting 
feafon  arrives,  holes  are  dug  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  nine 
or  ten  feet  dillance  ;  the  fets  are  then  put  in,  and  the  holes  filled 
up  with  earth.  After  the  fets  are  planted,  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  they  fhould  be  watered  fometimes  during  the  firft  year  of 
their  growth.  Such  plantations  fhould  be  either  fenced  in,  or 
If ock  kept  from  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  are  covered  with 
a  coarfe  thick  bark  that  ftock  will  not  eat.  Thofe  which  were 
topped  before  planting  fliould  be  cut  every  four  years,  when  they 
will  produce  many  fets  to  plant  frefh  fields,  or  valuable  wood  for 
other  purpofes. 

But  it  is  a  mofl  excellent  plan  not  to  cut  the  tops  off  the  fets 
when  they  are  planted,  but  to  let  them  grow  for  timber,  and  only 
cut  the  fide  boughs  off  every  four  years  for  fets,  &c.  Thefe  wil- 
lows will  grow,  in  moft  fituations,  more  rapidly,  I  believe,  thaii 
any  other  wood,  and  to  a  prodigious  large  fize,  even  as  large  as 
oaks  or  elms.  The  wood  is  very  tough  and  durable,  when  kept 
dry  or  painted,  and  is  valuable  for  buildings  and  otlier  purpofes. 

M4  h 
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It  'is  a  proverb  in  the  fens,  that  *  a  willow  will  buy  a  horfe  be- 
fore an  oak  will  buy  a  faddle.  * 

I  am  yours,   &c. 

A  Cambridge  Agriculturist. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

Upon  the  Redundancits  of  Naturk. 

By  the  Baron  Munchausen. 
Sir, 

It  hath  been  whifpered  to  me,  that  fome  murmurs  of  incr«» 
dulity  have  been  raifed  againfl;  the  Talicotian  experiment,  de- 
tailed in  my  laft.  I  am  indeed,  Sir,  well  auare  of  the  invi- 
dious eyes  v/ith  which  bold  IMunchaufcnian  reaioners  are  fur- 
yeyed,  by  the  timid  followers  of  that  great  prccautionift  Bacon. 
We  indeed  fnatch  froni  them  the  palm  of  fcience  :  We  rapidly 
ere£t  fyftems  upon  the  narroweft  ground^  of  experiment,  through 
extenfion  of  analogy,  leaving  to  them  the  mere  piddling  labour  of 
the  verification,  by  experiment,  of  our  adventurous  conclufions. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  detra(ft  from  our  merit, 
by  various  cavillings.  '  Senfat'ions^ '  fay  thty,  *  are  of  that  fohd, 
fubftantial  nature,  that  they  can  never  be  confounded  with  the 
ideas  fupplied  from  memory,  or  fuggefted  from  imagination  : 
But  the  latter,  being  of  like  airy  tenuity,  from  whichever  of 
thofe  fources  derived,  are  eafily  miftal^en  for  each  other  :  And 
we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  fufpect  that,  in  the  ardour  of  fyfte- 
matyzing,  you  Munchaufenians  are  apt  to  prefs,  equally,  into  the 
fervice  of  theory,  the  ficlions  of  fancy  as  the  recoiiedlions  of 
memory  •,  and  to  bring  forward,  in  fupport  of  your  fyllems, 
mere  imagined  analogical  inferences,  as  experiments  recoUeCled 
from  the  teftimony  of  fenfe.  ' 

Aware  of  thofe  cavils,  I  would  not  have  been  furprifed,  had 
any  of  your  numerous  correfpondents  attempted  to  clap  this 
fame  interpretation  upon  my  Talicotian  procefs  for  the  increafe 
of  wool.  As,  however,  a  full  half  of  your  folar  year  has  c- 
lapfed,  without  any  objetlion  having  been  offered  i  and  that  no 
one  has,  during  that  period,  thought  proper  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge of  ccme  and  fe\  \  think  I  am  fully  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  the  analogical  reafoning,  upon  which  the  probability  of  my 
experiment  was  fupported,  has  appeared,  of  itfelf,  fo  complete- 
ly fatisfacStory,  that  not  a  doubt  remains  of  the  reality  of  my 
fuccefs.  Being  thus  encouraged,  I  call  upon  your  readers  to 
attend,  with  tucked  up  hair,  and  the  fame  eafy  faith,  vvhilft  I 
pour  into  their  ear,  my 

Reafonifigs^ 
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RenfofiJngs  anil  Experhnents  upon  the' Redundancies  to  he  found 
in  Nuture. 

It  hath,  moft  fooHHily,  been  adopted  as  a  mnxiiTi,  or,  ;it 
leaii,  the  maxim  hath  been  moll  foollflily  interptcted,  *  that 
Nature  hath  dene  nothing  in  vain. '  For,  from  thence,  it  hath 
been  inferred,  iliat  there  canm  t  exift  fuch  a  thin^  as  redundan- 
cy or  fnperiiuity  in  her  works  ;  a  conclufion.  which  would,  at 
once,  fet  afidc  the  wliole  of  my  fuhft-quent  reafonin^^  and  ex- 
periments. Now  I  do,  on  the  contrary,  mod  peremptorily  pro- 
nounce, that  fuch  interpretation,  inflead  of  doing  honour  to, 
would  molt  efientially  difparage  her  fyfiem  of  economy.  It  were, 
indeed,  to  judge  very  meanly  of  Nature's  liberality,  or  her  refour- 
ces,  were  we  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  diftribution  of  her  boun- 
ties, {lie  had  niggardly  confined  herfelf  to  the  mere  conferring 
of  the  abfolutely  needful^  as  if  unwilling  or  unable  to  fpare  any- 
farther  furnilhing  :  I  liave,  therefore,  been  ever  fturdily  deter- 
mined to  conclude,  a  priori,  that  her  favours  were  bellowd  in 
a  much  mure  plentiful  profufion  :  and  extenfive  obfervation  of 
the  flate  of  the  fa6l,  harh  ever  more  and  more  confirmed  the 
juilncfs  of  my  original  conception. 

To  inftance,  at  prefent,  in  our  bodily  fenfes,  do  we,  in  the 
didribution  of  the  fenfuive  power,  perceive  any'marks  of  nig- 
gardly dinting  ?  The  precious  fenfe  o^  fight ^  not  only  hath  its 
organs  fecured  from  external  inju'.;^.  by  a  fortification  of  projec- 
ing  bOne,  behind  which  they  lye  fni^gly  entrenched,  but  is  e- 
qaaily  communicated  to  two  feparate  organs,  that,  in  cafe  of 
failure  of  the  one,  the  other  may  dep  forward  as  its  infurer. 
Hearing,  2Ln6  fmelling,  are  they  not  equally  furniflied  with  double 
apparatus  of  organs  ?  And  the  dill  more  important  fenfe  of 
touch  (fo  eflential  to  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ex- 
ternal objecfs,  as  alfo  to  our  more  fubdantial  enjoyment  of 
them)  is  not  only  equally  diflufed,  in  its  more  intenfe  degree, 
over  no  lefs  than  ten  fingers,  by  way  of  multiplied  infurance, 
but  alfo  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  Like  to  vegetable 
juices,  however,  the  intenfity  of  whofe  peculiar  qualities  are 
increafed  by  the  condenfation  of  infpiiration,  but  weakned  by 
expanfion  into  occupation  of  larger  fpace  through  dilution — So, 
do  we  univerfally  find,  that  the  fenfitive  power  is  weakened,  by 
diffufion  over  a  multiplicity  of  organs  of  the  fame,  or  of  ditfer- 
ent  fenfes  j  but  rendered  more  vivid  and  acute  when  concen- 
trated into  a  few.  Hence,  the  blind  are  found  to  pcflefs  a  more 
nicely  difcriminating  fenfe  of  touchinp;,  than  thofe  who  both  fee 
•<ind  feel  ;  whence  follows  the  indubitable  propriety  of  putting 
put  our  eyes,  when  we  wilh  to  excel  in  profedions  requiring 
fhe  poflefTion  of  a  touch  peculiarly  delicate.  The  power  of  vifiQp 
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is  confencdly  rendered  more  acute,  when  concentrated  into  one 
organ  ;  and  he  who  withes  to  take  fteady  aim,  therefore,  always 
ihuts  the  one  eye;  though,  to  render  this  acutenefs  permanent, 
I  would  rather  propofe  the  total  extirpation  of  the  one  eye,  to 
fave  the  continued  trouble  of  fliuting  it  :— perhaps  I  am  the  firP. 
to  have  fug,2;ell:ed  this  improvement.  When,  however,  1  rcfle£l 
upon  the  latenefs  of  the  difcovery,  with  the  fubfequent  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  ufeful  inventions  of  the  variolous,  and  much 
more,  of  the  vaccine  inoculations,  I  do  not  at  all  defpair  of  fee- 
ing the  ufeful  fafhion  of  moncrul'ifm  become  univerfally  prevalent. 
The  powers  of  fong,  in  birds,  is  known  to  be  improved  by 
blinding  them  ;  as  they  then  take  the  more  delight  in  exciting  in 
themfelves  the  pleafurable  confcioufnefs  of  exigence,  by  their 
own  melody,  when  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  fuch  excitation, 
from  the  impreflion  of  external  vifibie  cbjefts.  Senfibility,  both 
literal  and  metaphorical,  is  indeed,  thus  equally  acuated  by 
concentration  ;  and,  for  this  caufe,  the  wife  Homer,  to  fortify 
isit  powers  of  his  imagination,  gazed  to  the  efFe£l  of  total  blind- 
nefs,  upon  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  armour  of  Achilles;  when, 
according  to  the  unfufpe£led  tefcimony  of  antiquity,  an  appari- 
tion, for  this  purpofe,  was  conceded  to  his  prayers.  The  wife 
pradice  of  the  amputation  of  different  joints  of  the  fingers, 
among  favage  nations,  which  it  has  fo  much  puzzled  ignorant 
travellers  to  account  for,  is,  I  know,  certainly  to  be  referred  to 
the  fame  rational  origin.     Bui  I  find  I  am  anticipating  myfelf. 

Having  thus  illullrated  my  general  doctrine  of  the  acfually 
cxifiing  redundancy  of  Nature,  in  the  rate  of  her  furniflnngs ;  in 
the  inftance  of  the  difFufe  expanfion  of  the  fenfitive  powers  : 
Having  alfo,  (in  a  manner,  perhaps,  not  over  methodical),  af- 
forded a  glimpfe  of  my  theory,  and  correfponding  praccice  there- 
upon founded,  in  the  hints  thrown  out,  as  to  the  improvement 
of  fenfitive  excitability — which,  I  truft,  are  not  thrown  away 
upon  you  and  your  fapient  readers  ;  I  (hall  proceed  to  illuflrate, 
and  practically  to  apply  the  fiime  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  concoction ;  powers  fo  fubfcr- 
vient,  and  indeed  indifpenfable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
growth  and  vigour,  that  I  ftiall  henceforth  beg  leave  to  defign 
them,  when  neccfiary,  by  the  (hort  appellative  of  the  vital 
pGivers, 

In  regard,  then,  to  thefe  vital  powers,  there  are  two  diO;in(ft 
fpecies  of  redundancy,  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  Nature 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  peccant. 

if  Species  of  R.edundancy. 

This  con fi ft 5  in  the  bulk  of  body,  to  be  fuflnined,  being  overpro- 
tcrtkned  to  the  extent  of  efficacy  of  the  given   vital  poivers.     In  thrs 

redundancy 
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teduncfancy  of  bulk  of  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  (Irehgth  of 
thefe  powers  mufl:  be  overflrained ;  and  that,  after  all,  a  due 
fufTiciency  of  nourifliment  cannot  be  elaborated.  Of  coiirfe,  the 
cacoethcs  (bad  habit)  oi  inanition  is  fuperinduced  ;  terminating  in 
airophous  confumpUon. 

The  cure  is  'i^d  obvious,  that  T  need  hardly  fui^^gefl  it,  viz.  The 
arlijicial  reduclion  cf  the  bulk  of  the  boi]\^  to  that  prcportionate  cir- 
cumfcription,  through  the  ivhole  of  nvhlch  the  vital  powers  may  be  able 
to  extend  their  ejficucy  iviih  fnjfieient  energy  and  vigour. 

This  method  of  tlie  cure  of  inanition  is,  I  acknowlt-dgc,  no  nev^ 
difcovery ;  1  therefore  claim  no  merit,  excepting  in  the  judicious 
application  of  it  to  the  economical  purpofcs  afterwards  to  be 
fpecified. 

Every  perfon  13  acquainted  with  the  immemorial  praclice  of 
pruning  trees,  to  increafe  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  remaining 
parts;  and  of  lopping  off  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  tranfplanted, 
that  their  ill  fettled  roots  may  have  no  talk  of  nutrition  affigned 
them  overproportioned  to  their  powers  of  performance.  The 
rationale  of  thefe  praclices  has,  I  find,  been  fuccefsfully  acled 
upon  by  one  of  your  correfpondents,  in  plucking  off  potato 
bloffoms;  and,  with  an  effe6f  proportioned  to  the  different  periods 
of  operation,  in  fuch  luonderful  exaclnefs,  as  has  feldom  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  experiments  than  fuch  as  have  been  con- 
du<Sled  under  the  immediate  infped^ion  of  myfelf,  the  Baron 
Munchaufen. 

This  fame  method  of  cure,  or  of  prevention,  wiiich  we  now  ufe 
in  the  vegetable,  hath,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  been  applied  to 
the  cafe  of  animal  inanition ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
lefs  verfed  in  the  writings  of  ancient  hiitorians,  and  of  modern 
travellers,  I  fliall  produce,  from  both,  a  few  inftances  of  the 
more  accuftomed  modes  of  its  application.  In  the  very  authentic 
hiffories  of  the  female  republic  of  virgin  Amazons,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  the  right  breaft  was  univerfally  cut  off;  that  the 
powers  of  <:onco<Slion,  relieved  of  this  draught  upon  them  for 
fupply,  might  fuihce  to  invigorate,  with  manly  ftrength,  the  arm 
that  was  de{line<l  to  draw  the  bowftring.  Hence,  alfo,  the  wife 
Hottentots  continue  to  this  day  the  practice  of  amputating  the 
one  tefticle,  to  the  itrengthening  of  the  leading  leg  in  running; 
and  (as  I  have  flrong  analogical  reafon  to  conclude)  to  the 
invigorating  alfo  of  the  powers  of  procreation.  I  might  here 
take  notice  of  the  univerfal  practice  of  American,  and  of  more 
lately  difcovered  favages,  of  plucking  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard, 
and  of  drawing  out  certain  of  the  teeth,  that  the  plalfic  powers 
of  nature  may  not  be  needlefsly  overilretched  in  the  produc^lion 
or  nutriment  of  ufelefs  fuperfluity.    It  may  tend  more  to  general 
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edification  (as,  happily,  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  imitation) 
to  advert  to  that  moft  fage  and  ufeful  pra(£lice,  almoft  univerfally 
prevalent  amongft:  the  unadulterated  favage  children  of  nature,  in 
whom  reafon  continues  unperverted  by  the  artificial  refinements 
of  civilised  life — I  mean  the  felicitous  invention  of  fqueezing 
the  bones  of  the  head  (by  continued  comprcfTion  betwixt  deal 
boards,  from  earlicfl  infancy)  into  the  fliape  of  a  fquare,  or  of 
a  fugnr-loaf :  The  brain  being  thus  no  longer  fuiTercd  to  weaken 
itfelf,  by  difFufe  expanfion  through  the  whole  content  of  a  hollow 
fphere — which  every  mathematician  knows  to  be  the  figure  of 
greatcfl;  capacity ;  but,  being  condenfed  and  concentrated,  from 
thz  circumfcription  of  its  circumambient  enclofure,  into  figures 
of  lefs  extenfive  comprehenfion,  the  inherent  intellect,  like  the 
fleam  of  water,  is  rendered  more  elaftic  and  vigorous,  through 
the  compreflion  ;  from  whence  refults  that  great  fuperiority  of 
5ntelle£lual  and  a£live  energy  for  which  favage  nations  have 
been  fo  highly  celebrated  in  the  eloquent  rhapfodies  of  fuch  a 
number  of  your  modern  philofophers.  To  themy  indeed,  I  would 
mod  ferioufly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  practice,  for  the 
benefit  of  themfelves  and  families  *,  as  alfo,  to  all  families  through 
which  weaknefs  of  intellect  has  been  accuftomed  to  defcend  by 
inheritance. 

Numberlefs  other  inftances  might  be  adduced,  both  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  I  prefume,  however,  the  above 
are  fufBcient  to  convince  both  you  and  your  readers  of  the  julHce 
of  my  firft  pofition,  refpedling  rtdu^idancyy  '  that  Nature  is  fre- 
<^uently  found  peccant,  in  giving  more  field  for  exertion,  than  the 
afforded  aftive  force  can  occupy  to  full  advantage  *, '  and  t/jat, 
both  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  fenfibility  and  of  vitality  ;  pro- 
ducing, thus,  the  general  bad  habit  of  inanition,  together  witli  all 
the  particular  failings  of  obtufe  fenfe,  and  of  difeafes  of  debility. 
I  conceive,  too,  that  1  have  fufliciently  eftabliihed  the  rationale 
of  my  method  of  cure,  both  from  analogy,  and  from  the  lupport 
of  wife  eftablifhed  pra6lice,  viz.  the  concentration  of  powers  by 
the  circumfcription  of  their  local  dijlribution.  I  (hall  not  therefore 
detain  you  from  the  main  purpoie  of  my  prefent  communication, 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  numberlefs  cures  which  I  have,  upon 
irhis  principle,  performed  in  the  human  fpecies — of  atrophy  and 
marafmus  ;  and  of  nervous  afi-eclions  of  ladies,  languifhing  but 
half  alive  in  the  inanition  of  ennui  i  by  the  amputation  ot  ears 
and  of  nofes  ;  or  of  legs  or  arms,  in  more  obftinate  cafes  : — But 
Ihall  proceed  to  (late  the  economical  ends  whch  I  have,  by  this 
means,  fecured  to  Agriculture;  and  thefe  relate,  chiefly,  to  the 
procefs  of  jattening  cattle. 

Having,  then,  had  often  occafion  to  obferve  a  redundancy  qf 
bpHy  in  the  animal  propofed   to  be  fattened,  difproportioned  to 
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its  powers  of  animal  conco^llon,  or  (indeed,  as  often)  difpropor- 
tioned  to  the  affordable  quantity  of  food  given  it  to  conceal: ;  I 
bethought  me  how  this  difproportion  might  be  mod  readily  ad- 
jufted  :  And  the  pra6tice  of  circumfcrlbing  the  animal's  dimen- 
fions  within  an  equalizing  meafure,  immediately  prcfented  it- 
felf ;  which  I  thereafter  eflec^cd  moll  fuccefsfully,  by  the  am- 
putation of  one  or  two  of  its  limbs,  as  the  cafe  might  require  : 
But  though  this  practice  fucceeded  with  me  to  a  wifli,  as  to  the 
main  point,  I  neverthelefs  found  it  attended  with  a  fmall  difud- 
vantage,  in  its  incommoding  the  animal  fomewhat  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  perfon.  I  long  meditated  upon  the  fubjeci, 
therefore,  to  fee  if  I  could  attain  to  a  more  commodious  method 
of  ef}l6ling  my  purpofe.  I  believe  I  (liould  have  given  up  the 
matter  as  hopelefs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  information  I  fubfe- 
quently  obtained  in  AbyHinia  (which,  by  the  way,  ihows  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel),  where  I  refuied  fome  years  along  with  a 
countryman  of  your  own,  who  has  publiflied  feveral  things 
which,  I  believe,  he  might  have  gathered  from  my  information, 
though  he  has  not  always  had  the  candour,  or  diftinclnefs  of  re- 
colledion,  to  quote  my  authority.  I  there  procured  me  a  cou- 
ple of  ilcilful  anatomical  butchers,  who  (according  to  their  coun- 
try's practice,  which  my  fellow  traveller  has  fo  amply  detailed 
to  the  public)  could  ferve  you  up  raw  (leaks,  all  quivering  with 
life,  from  the  mufcular  llefli  of  a  live  cow,  to  the  gucfts  within 
doors,  while  (lie  ferenaded  them  with  her  bcllowings  of  agony 
from  without ;  till,  through  the  dexterous  avoiding  of  the  great- 
er blood  veffels,  her  whole  fiefh  was  cut  from  off  her  body,  and 
fhe  prcfented  to  the  eye  a  moft  curious  and  complete  living  fke- 
leton  of  mere  bones,  veins,  and  arteries  •,  fo  that  her  alloniOi- 
ment  at  her  own  appearance  fufpended  the  feelings  of  her  tor- 
ture. By  their  afhltance,  I  had  recourfe  to  the  Abyffmian  mode 
of  circumfcribing  bulk,  by  dripping  off  part  of  tne  Hefli,  inllead 
of  amputating  the  limbs  of  my  cattle  dcfigjied  for  fattening.  In 
the  operation,  I  carefully  preferve  the  fkin  and  bone  of  the  lirr>b 
intended  to  be  macerated, — carefully  tying  up  the  arteries  be- 
longing to  the  mufcular  flelh  which  I  extirpate  ;  the  Ikin  is  then 
applied  to  the  bone,  to  which  it  very  foon  adheres ;  and  the 
limb,  continuing  ever  after  to  be  mere  Ikin  and  bone,  requires; 
little  or  no  nouriOiment  from  the  conco6ling  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal Here,  hov/ever,  I  nnifl  beg  to  warn  the  re;ider  againlt 
miftake,  fliould  he  be  inclined  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  my  pre- 
cious invention*  He  will  no  doubt  have  read,  in  your  travciier, 
an  account  of  a  fa(ll,  of  which,  indeed,  1  myfcif  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  viz.  *  Of  a  parcel  of  foldiers  upon  a  march  throwing 
down  a  cow  they  were  driving  before  them,  cutting  a  hearty 
breakfail  of  beef- (leaks  from  the  mufcular  flelli  of  her  backikW, 
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wliich  they  devoured  raw  before  her  very  eyes ;  then  fowlng  up 
the  (kin,  and  'driving  her  again  before  them,  to  furnifh  like 
ineals,  in  like  manner,  at  their  fubfequent  places  of  reding.' 
Kow,  though  I  pledge  my  veracity  to  the  truth  of  the  fa6i: ;  and 
can,  indeed,  never  fufliciently  admire  the  advantages  of  AbyfTi- 
nia,  in  podelTing,  thus,  automatous  provifion,  fuperfeding  the 
neceffity  of  provifion-waggons  to  attend  the  march  of  armies  ; 
yet  I  mull  caution  my  readers,  that  the  circumfhance,  of  cows 
being  able  to  move  without  the  aid  of  mufcles,  I  have  found  to 
be  exclufively  peculiar  to  the  animals,  or  to  the  climate  of  Abyf- 
finia.     You  can  nowhere  elfe   , 

*  Kill  half  a  CGiUy  and  turn  the  reft  to  grafs.  * 
I  afiure  your  readers,  that  all  my  diminiflied  animals  are,  of  ne- 
ceffity, lioufe-fed  in  flails,  having  flings  (Uke  horfes  on  fliip- 
boarci)  to  fupport  their  weight  in  flecping  ;  their  macerated  legs 
becoming  rigid,  and  ferving  only  as  flationary  fupports.  More- 
over, they  muR  be  all  flaughtered  at  home,  as  they  cannot  carry 
themfelves  to  market — an  inconvenience  little  felt  in  near  vici- 
nity to  market  towns,  or  where  there  is  convenience  of  water 
carriage. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conveniences  of  my  Abyffinian  pradice, 
for  the  proportioning  the  fize  of  the  animal  to  its  powers  of 
concoction,  or  to  the  food  that  can  be  afforded  it  to  concoCl, 
in  giving  to  private  families,  in  country  places,  the  defireable 
opportunity  of  prolonging  the  feafon  of  frefli  meat,  by  eating 
half  their  beaft,  while  the  other  is  left  alive,  to  ferve  upon  ano- 
ther occalion,  the  expenfive  operation  of  falting  being,  mean- 
while, almoft  totally  fuperfeded — thefe  conveniences  are,  I  ap- 
prehend, too  great  to  be  negle61ed,  as  they  are  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked.  I  have  juft  to  obferve,  that,  when  fo  much  as 
an  entire  half  of  a  beaft  is  taken  away  at  once,  to  fuit  family 
convenience,  there  is  fome  danger  of  an  enfuing  plethora  in  the 
remaining  half;  a  danger  that  may  however  be  avoided,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  animal  to  bleed  freely  in  the  operation.  This  leads 
me  to  confider  the  fecond  and  oppofite  fpecies  of  redundancy ; 
which  I  Piiall  difcufs,  after  a  manner  equally  luminous,  in  fome 
future  communication.  Munchausen. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

On   Capons ;  and   Inforniaiion    rcquefed  concerning  the   Cutting  of 

Straw. 

Sir, 

If  it  be  allowed,  as  ftrongly  aflerted,  that  a  capon  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  hen,  or  to  a  cock,  of  whatever  age,  and  that  the 
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former  is  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  fattened  than  eiiher  of  tlie  o- 
ther  two,  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  an  obje£l  in  Scotch  rural 
economy  to  recover  the  art  of  fafely  performing  the  neceflary 
cpcrntion.  That  this  mud  have  been  generally  known  and  prac- 
tifed  formerly,  is  evident  from  this,  that  kain-capons  were  paid 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  it  be  yet  preferved  in  this 
country,  or  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  quarter,  you  are  re- 
quefted  to  have  the  ^oodnefs  to  make  it  knov/n,  by  infcrting  it 
in  your  very  ufeful  Publication. 

I  have  to  requed  your  attention  to  anotlier  fubjecfl,  fiiould  you 
think  it  worthy  of  notice.  I  have  miore  than  once  feen  defcrip- 
tions  of  machines  for  cutting  flraw,  with  explanations  of  tlie 
principl'.s  upon  which  they  were  confl:ru6led  j  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  met  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  ufes  to  which 
the  draw,  when  cut,  ought  to  be  applied,  nor  of  the  advantages 
attending  it.  W\\\  the  Wcpence  of  the  machine,  and  the  labour 
of  the  people  who  woik  it,  be  returned  to  the  farmer  wlio  ufes 
it  .?  In  Bengal,  where  oxen  are  almolt  the  only  animals  em- 
ployed either  for  draught  or  for  burden,  the  principal  part  of 
their  food  is  cut  draw,  to  which  is  often  added,  a  certain  daily 
quantity  of  a  fpecies  of  pulfe.  Indeed,  the  cattle  which  are 
there  dall-fed  are  fattened  principally  on  thefe  two  articles;  and 
excellent  beef  they  become.     Yours,  &c.  S.  T- 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OP    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervations  on  the  B;J}  a?id  Mojl   Economical  Method  of  Boiling 

Potatoes. 

Sir, 

In  your  Supplement,  a  receipt  is  given  for  boiiincj  potatoes, 
which  I  have  formerly  feen  ;  and  it  was  then  faid  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Count  Rumford.  Adm.itting  it  to  have  been  recom- 
mended by  that  celebrated  economid,  I  mud  affirm,  that  the  re- 
ceipt is  calculated  not  only  to  boil,  but,  at  the  f^me  time,  to  fpoil 
the  potatoes,  cooked  in  the  niode  therein  recommended,  when 
they  are  in  the  fmalled  degree  of  an  inferior  quality ;  particu-^ 
lariy  by  putting  in  cold  water  from  tim^e  to  time,  to  leden  the 
heat  of  the  water  in  the  pet,  and  boiling  them  with  their  fkins 
on. 

The  faiTt  is,  that  to  render  potatoes  meally,  they  mitjl  he  boiled 
in  the  mojl  expeditious  manner  pojjible  ;  and  for  accomplilhing  this, 
I  give  you  the  receipt  followed  by  my  own  goodwife  at  home. 
^Potatoes  of  lad  year's  growth  are  generally  of  aii  indidVrenc 

quality  ; 
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quality  ;  but  any  attentive    hcufewife  who  tries  both   methods, 
can  then  judge  which  deferves  the  preference. 

ly?,  Pick  out  the  quantity  to  be  ufed  as  nearly  of  an  equ  j1- 
fize  as  pofTible,  let  them  be  well  waihed,  and  the  ikins  fcraped 
off,  as  is  done  with  carrots,  taking  out  the  eyes,  and  any  earth 
that  remains  about  them,  with  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  when  the 
potatoes  are  large,  they  may  be  cut  itito  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces-,  throw  them  one  by  one,  as  they  are  done,  into  clean 
water,  and  rinfe  them  well  about,  before  thty  are  put  into  the 
goblet. 

Slovenly  fervants,  if  not  prevented,  will  return  the  fcraped 
potatoes  into  the  velTel  amongll  the  muddy  water  and  fcrapiiigs  \ 
in  which  event,  they  will  be  difcoloured  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  fkins. 

idhy  Put  the  fcraped  potatoes  into  a  goblet  that  has  a  tight 
well-fitted  cover,  with  as  much  clean  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them  ;  throw  in  a  little  fait  ;  fit  on  tlie  cover  as  clofcly  as  pofii- 
ble,  for  keeping  in  the  fleam,  and  increafing  the  heat,  and  place 
the  goblet  en  the  hctejl  part  of  a  hot  fire^  in  order  that  it  may  boil 
as  rapidly  as  poifibie.  Whenever  the  potatoes  are  enough  boil- 
ed, they  muft  be  taken  off"  the  fire,  otherwife  they  will  immedi- 
ately begin  to  abforb  the  water  (to  the  detriment  of  their  meally 
quality)  •,  which  being  poured  off,  the  goblet  is  again  put  upoii 
the  fire,  with  the  cover  ofF,  to  dry  up  the  moiilure  ;  they  arc 
then  taken  out  with  a  fpoon,  and  put  upon  a  dilh  for  ferving  up 
to  table. 

Potatoes,  boiled  in  this  mannery  will  be  found  perfectly  clean, 
more  meally  than  when  dreffed  with  the  fkins  on  ;  befides,  when 
they  come  to  table  in  this  lafl  mentioned  itate,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  difagreeable  operation,  taking  off"  the  fkins,  by  foiling  the 
fingers,  dirtying  the  table-cloth,  confufing  the  plates,  and  taking 
up  the  time  and  attention  of  the  eaters,  when  they  ought  to  be 
better  employed,  The  mode  here  recommended  is  alfo  more 
economical ;  for  if  part  of  the  potatoes  fhould  fall  down  into 
meal,  it  is  found  perfecliy  clean,  and  fit  for  being  made  into  a 
pudding;  but  when  the  fkins  are  left  on,  the  mealiy  part  being 
attached  to  them  is  entirely  loft,  or  only  fit  to  be  given  to  fwine 
or  poultry.     I  am  your  old  friend,  E . 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Potato  Hu/bandry, 
Sir, 

In    the    Stiidures    on    Farm-Management    near    London, 
p3ge  453.  lall   volume,    the   following   obfervation,    or  rather 

advice. 
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advice,  is  given  :  '  When  potatoes  aire  cultivi^ted  in  tlie  field 
to  any  extent,  they  xhzy  occupy  a  part  of  what  has  been  allotted 
for  oats  or  beans  in  the  foregoing  fcheme  of  rotation  •,  but  they 
ought  never  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  a  perfc6t  fallow,  as  the 
potato  culture  cannot  clean  the  ground  in  any  efleQual  degree 
from  root- weeds;  tliey  mud  always  be  confidefed  as  an  ex- 
hauding  crop,  and  confequcntly  the  foil  after  them  ought  to  bts 
well  manured.  * 

Thcfe  obfervations  fliould  have  efcaped  my  notice,  were  it 
not  that  the  fame  unfavourable  idea  refpe£ling  the  culture  of  a 
root  that  has  aflbrded  more  relief  to  the  poor,  and  yields  a  larg- 
er qumtity  of  Imman  fuftenance  from  an  acre,  tlian  is  to  bj  got 
from  any  other  crop  whatever,  feems  to  he  entertained  not  o^^.ly 
by  almort  all  your  correfpondents,  but  even  by  the  Conductor 
himfelf,  whofe  ideas  and  fcntiments  refpe£ling  rural  ceconomy, 
in  general,  are  fully  as  correcl  and  jufl  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
publication  on  tlie  fubjc£l,  that  I  have  perufed.  A  refltclioii 
upon  thefe  things  induces  me  to  communicate  fome  circumftan- 
ces  that  have  coriie  under  my  obfervation,  in  the  courfe  of  a  lon;^ 
and  tolerably  extenfive  praclice.  For  confidcrably  more  than 
half  a  century,  1  have  every  year  been  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  to  an  extent,  on  my  own  account  and  thac 
of  others,  feldom  lefs  than  ten,  and  frequently  above  twenty 
acres  annually,  befuies  feeing  the  culture  of  above  a  hundred 
acres  more  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  after  which,  iix 
common  feafons,  v/heat  was  fovvn  ;  and  unlefs  bad  feed  was 
ufed,  or  bad  weather  occurred,  the  crop  rarely  failed  of  yield- 
ing the  weightietl  and  moft  abundant  return,  tliat  was  produced 
from  fields  managed  in  a  different  way.  Drilled  beans,  for  the fc; 
thirty  years  back,  have  been  greatly  cultivated  as  a  preparation, 
for  wheat  ;  yet,  in  fo  far  as  has  come  under  my  obfervation, 
and  wiiere  the  ground  has  been  in  the  liighcll  ftate  of  prepara- 
tion, take  one  year  with  another,  the  produce  of  wheat  after 
beans  has  not,  in  general,  been  within  a  fourth  or  fiftli  kf* 
than  what  has  been  got  after  potatoes.  Nor  has  there,  in  ge- 
neral, any  confpicuous  degree  of  inferiority  appeared  in  the  fub- 
fcrquent  crops  on  the  farrjC  field  after  potato  wheat,  to  thofe  af- 
ter bean  wheat,  when  equally  diflant  from  being  manured. 

In  fpring  1801,  whef!  putting  in  my  beans,  wliich,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  pail,  have  in  general  been  all  diilled,  I  found  a 
part  of  a  field,  about  fixty  yards  in  length,  acrofs  one  end  where 
the  ground  was  a  little  ftifFiih,  (o  much  infcfted  with  couch  grafs, 
that  I  determined  to  give  it  a  complete  fallow,  as,  from  its  ap- 
pearance^  it  could  not  be  thorgughly  cleaned  in  drilled  beans. 
♦SoTiie  weeks  after,  I  thought  of  taking  a   crop  of  potatoes.     It 
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was  ploughed  twice  or  thrice  by  the  lafl  week  in  May  ;  furred  up- 
in  drills  ;  the  dung  then  laid  in,  and  the  potatoes  planted  and  co- 
vered from  one  fide  only  with  a  fmall  furrow.  Two  weeks  after^ 
ploughed  an  ordinary  furrow  from  the  other  fide  of  the  drill,  lay- 
ing it  above  the  feed,  fl\ifting  a  little  fhe  flioulder  of  the  furrow 
that  covered  them  ;  in  eight  days  after,  harrowed  all  over  :  they 
were  hoed,  pared,  and  fiir:cd  up  \n  the  ufual  manner  %  and,  in 
October,  produced  a  very  pfentifur  crop,  and  not  an  atom  of 
couch  to  be  feen.  Where  the  beans  (.which  were  a  very  good 
crop),  were  taken  off,  a  plough  was  run  down  the  drill ;  and 
in  a  few  days  the  field  was  harrowety,  well  dunged,  plough- 
ed alongll  with  what  had  been  potato,  and  fown  with  wheat, 
^he  crop,  where  the  beans  grew,  was  tolerably  good  ;  that  after 
the  potatoes  very  abundant,,  fully  three  bolls  the  acre  better  than 
the  other  •,  and  this  laft  year  fhe  barley  was  equally  good  with  that 
where  the  beans  ^rew,  though  on  inferior  foil.  How  all  this  is 
reconcileable  to  the  very  impoverifliing  efFe6]f&  fo  generally  afcrib- 
ed  to  a  potato  crop,  is  foriiewhat  myfterious. 

That  a  perfeO:  fallow  in  general,  in  many  fifuations,  and  for 
fome  foils  in  any  fituation,  is  preferable  to  cultivating  potato  crops, 
is  incontrovertible  •,  yet  where  the  foil  is  light  and  dry,  it  mull  be 
in  a  dreadful  Hate  indeed,  if  a  potato  crop,  properly  cultivated, 
does  not  clean  the  ground  pretty  effectually,  and  cnfure,  with 
more  certainty,  as  weighty  a  crop  of  wheat  as  would  be  got  by 
a  perfe6l  fallow.  Even  loamy  foils,  though  fomewhat  heavy,  are 
often  in  a  (late  with  couch  grafs,  th^t  it  v/ould  be  very  unadvife- 
able  to  attempt  its  extirpation  by  a  crop  of  drilled  beans,  when  it 
might  be  done,  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  by  taking  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes -,  and  there  is  no  comparifon  as  to  il\<t  chance  for  a  crop  of 
wheat. 

Few  feafons  permit  much  to  be  done  for  cleaning  land  of  root- 
weeds  before  the  middle  of  March,  by  which  time  drilled  beans 
fliould  be  in  the  ground.  From  that  to  the  middle  of  May,  when 
potatoes  may  be  planted  with  fuccefs,  a  great  deal,  in  moft  fea- 
fons, may  be  done  for  cleaning  the  land  of  couch  and  other  roots, 
which,  during  that  time,  if  in  beans,  would  have  been  acquiring 
additional  increafe.  Befides,  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  fuch  a 
way,  as  that  a  great  part  of  the  ground  can  be  turned  over  two 
weeks  after,  and  kept  ftirring  for  eight  or  ten  days  longer,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  crop ;  and  no  fooner  do  the  plants  appear, 
than  the  interilices  can  be  ploughed  again,  and  clofer  to  the  rows, 
than  can  with  fafety  be  done  to  drilled  beans.  Very  little  earth 
thrown  on  them  does  great  hurt,  whereas  the  more  that  is  put 
on  potato  plants,  if  not  totally  covered,  fo  much  more  they  thrive  ; 
and  tlie  hand-hoe,  by  the  ikms  being  at  a  greater  diitance,  can 
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be  applied  with  more  efre6l,  and   longer  throughout  the  feafon, 
than  is  poflibie  to  be  done  amonglt  drilled  beans. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  againft  the  impovcrifli* 
ing  tendency  of  potato  crops,  to  pluck  off  the  apples  \  but,  from 
what  has  hitherto  occurred  to  me,  that  precaution  does  not  pro- 
mife  to  have  much  elf^-dl:.  Sundry  kinds  of  potato  bear  no  ap- 
ples ;  yet,  when  planted  in  the  fame  field  with  thofe  which  do,  the 
crops  after  either  have  appeared  to  be  much  on  an  equal  footing* 
Befides,  it  has  been  ufual,  from  the  firit  planting  of  potatoes  in 
the  fields,  to  begin  lifting  them  before  the  apple  was  well  form- 
ed ;  and  this  ha3  been  done  to  fo  great  an  extent  in  many  fields, 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  whole  crop  is  often  taken  up  be- 
fore the  remainder  arrive  at  full  maturity,  though  the  difference 
in  the  after  crop,  where  the  potatoes  had  been  early  lifted,  or 
where  they  had  been  late,  provided  the  grounds  were  ploughed 
and  fown  at  the  fame  tim*^,  has  never  been  remarkable. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  potato  culture  can  never  be  car- 
ried to  tiie  fame  extent,  in  general,  as  the  culture  of  turnips  i 
yet  there  are  many  fituations  where  potatoes  may  be  raifed  with 
as  much  profit  as  turnips,  efpecially  in  wheat  diftridls,  even 
though  they  cannot  be  difpofed  of  or  fold.  They  may  be  con- 
fumed  by  farm  horfes,  one  feed  a  day  being  of  great  benefit, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fo  by  all  who  have  pra&ifed  it  ;  by 
young  horfes  ;  or  by  milk  cows  and  other  cattle  after  March, 
when  no  other  green  feed  can  be  got  for  months.  For  any  of 
thefe  purpofes,  one  acre  of  the  white  yam  potato,  properly  cul- 
tivated, will  produce  more  fubfiftence  than  three  or  four  acres 
will  do  in  grain,  and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  a  good  after- 
crop, efpecially  if  for  wheat,  than  if  the  grotmd  had  been  tur- 
nip. I  have  never  obferved  that  crops  of  turnip  were  more  fer- 
tilizing than  crops  of  potato,  nor  that  crops  of  wheat,  in  gene- 
ral, are  fo  abundant  after  the  former  as  the  latter. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  an  acre  or  two  of  the  yani 
potato,  with  a  few  green  kail,  either  of  which,  On  bleak  foils, 
will  afford  more  aliment  than  is  to  be  got  from  any  other  crop, 
would  be  a  great  acquifition  in  high,  late  diflri^ls,  for  young 
cattle  and  milk  cov/s,  in  the  end  of  the  feafon  after  the  turnip 
is  over,  when,  except  a  little  verdure  by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  not 
a  green  blade  is,  in  many  years,  tabe  had  for  two  months  ;  and 
afterward,  where  thefe  grew,  if  properly  fown  with  grafs  feeds, 
an  earlier  grafs,  and  a  clofer  fward,  will  be  produced  than  can 
be  got  when  grafs  feed  is  fown  without  taking  a  fummer  wrought 
crop,  or  a  complete  fallow.  It  is  clear  and  obvious,  from  wliat 
occurs  daily,  that  one  young   beaft,    properly  attended  to,    is 
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worth  two  feci   fparlngly,  much  more  fo  when  nearly   ftarved  ; 
and  the  \\m.t  holds  as  to  milk  cows. 

It  is  not  only  tlic  duty  but  the  interefl  of  every  individual  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  country  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
care  fliould  bs  taken  never  to  millead  others.  Nothing  fhould 
be  recommended,  but  with  great  caution,  that  has  not  been 
proven  from  experience,  as  your  correfpondent  has  judiciouily 
done  refpecting  the  drilling  of  tares  for  green  feed,  which  will 
be  found  no  improvement.  I  have  tried  them  ofteneY  than  once. 
Tares  in  drills  loon  fall  over ;  or  rather,  as  foon  as  above  ground, 
creep  along  the  furface,  and  prevent  either  hoe  or  plough  being 
applied  with  any  t?ict\  •,  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  land  does 
not  produce  half  the  bulk  when  they  are  in  drills,  that  it  does 
when  they  are  in  broadcail,  if  thick  enough  fown,  which  (hould 
never  be  neglecled  when  intended  m^uch  for  green  feed  •,  a  clofe 
crop  comes  fader  forward,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  than 
a  thinnifli  one. 

That  fome  fpring  feed  for  (beep,  worth  the  expence,  may  be 
got,  in  the  early  parts  of  England,  by  fowing  tares  or  rye,  where 
the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  intended  for  turnips  or  barley, 
may  be  poflible  •,  but  nothing  like  an  equivalent  to  the  expence 
ean  be  expected,  even  in  the  earlielt  parts  of  this  country,  by  re- 
forting  to  fuch  expedients. 

I  have  feldom  or  never  fcen  a  crop  of  either  rye  or  tares,  even 
where  the  ground  was  in  a  high  Rate  of  cultivation,  and  fown 
early  in  Auguft,  worth  twenty  ihillings  an  acre  for  feed,  by  the 
time  that  ground  intended  for  a  crop  of  barley  muft  be  ploughed 
over  ;  and  the  feed  commonly  cods  more  money  tlian  the  crop 
is  worth.  If  a  degree  of  herbage,  that  would  be  an  obje£l,  could 
be  had  from  fowing  rape,  the  expence  for  feed  would  be  but 
trifling. 

The  profpe(ft,  lad  harved,  of  a  fcarcity  of  feed  in  fpring,  in-- 
duced  me  to  fow  about  three  acres  with  rape,  which  feems  to 
be  coming  on  -,  and  the  refult  fhall  be  communicated  to  you  for 
information  to  others.  Your  tithe  correfpondent,  ufing  the  fame 
defignation  as  mine  ufed  to  be,  i,  for  didindlion's  fake,  (haU 
fubfcribe  myfelf,  Yours,  &c. 

Mid'Loihiariy  January  1804.  T.  S.  S. 
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when  young  troops  are  cheered  ^nd  encouraged  by  thofe  who 
have  grown  grey  in  the  fervice,  it  is  a  pretty  fure  fign  that  they 
have  reached  a  confiderabie  degree  of  perfe^ion  in  their  tadics, 
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otherwlfe  fuch  fupport  would  not  have  been  bedowcd.  On 
thefe  accounts,  Ir  always  affords  us  much  pleafure  to  be  favoured 
with  communications  from  veterans  in  hufbancjry  ;  and  we  re- 
turn our  bell  thanks  to  the  gentleman  wlio  has  fo  dbli'nnoly 
tranfmirted  the  foregoing  practical  remarks. 

If,  under  thefe  circumftances,  one  or  two  obfervntions  mlglit 
be  hazarded,  we  would  lay,  thnt  it  is  phyfically  impolTiblr  to 
clean  land  equally  well  when  employed  in  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes as  when  turnips  are  taken  ;  becaufe  a  greater  fpace  of 
time  can  be  devoted  to  the  previous  preparation,  in  the  laft,  than 
in  the  firft  cafe.  That  the  profit  arifing  from  potatoes,  and  the 
produce  of  wheat  in  the  fucceeding  year,  may  both  be  greater 
than  where  turnips  are  cultivated,  we  do  not  feel  difpofed  to 
deny  ;  but  that  numerous  obltacles  ftand  in  the  road  of  exten- 
five  potato  hufbandry,  a  few  favoured  fituations  excepted,  we 
think  to  be  incontrovertible.  Thefe  may  be  lefTened,  but,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  they  never  can  be  altogether  overcome. 

With  regard  to  beans  as  a  cleaning  crop,  we  prefume  that 
few  practical  agriculturifls  view  them  as  equal  even  to  potatoes, 
far  lefs  as  meriting  to  be  ranked  with  turnips.  In  faft,  when 
beans  are  drilled,  it  is  only  intended  to  keep  the  land  clean,  not 
to  make  it  fo.  We  can  fafely  fay,  that  our  befl:  crops  of  wheat, 
both  in  refpeft  of  quantity  and  quality,  are  generally  after  beans 
drilled  and  horfe-hoed.  The  beft  bean  land,  however,  is  not 
the  befl:  potato  land  ;  therefore,  wliat  is  here  faid  does  not  in 
the  leaft  impugn  the  accuracy  of  our  correfpondent's  remark. 

As  to  raifing  winter  tares  and  rye  as  articles  of  fpring  food, 
we  cordially  agree  with  our  judicious  correfpondent,  that,  in 
this  country  (Scotland),  fuch  cannot  be  attempted  with  the 
fmallefl  profpe^l  of  advantage.  We  have  feen  both  tried,  but 
the  refult  was  unfavourable.  Our  harvefls  are  too  late,  our 
winters  too  fevere,  our  fprings  too  cold  and  backward,  for  net- 
ting benefit  from  articles  that  certainly  prove  beneficial  refources 
to  the  farmers  of  our  fifler  kingdom.  N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Mode  ufed  m  EnJI-Lothian  for   Strihing  the 
Annual  Fiars  of  Grain. 
Sir, 

It  is  unneceffiiry  to  inquire  concerning  the  origin  of  what  is 
CTiWeA  Jlriking  the  fiars  of  grain  ;  but  it  may  be  ufeful  to  invefti- 
^ate  the  rules  eflabliflied  in  different  counties  for  carrying  this 

•N  3  ancient 
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ancient  praiHiice  into  execution.  The  rents  of  many  farms,  and 
the  flipends  of  many  clergymen,  being  paid  according  to  the 
prices  thus  afcertained,  it  becomes  an  object  of  general  import- 
ance that  they  fhould  be  calculated  upon  correct  and  equitable 
principles. 

At  this  time,  it  is  only  my  intention  to  fiate  fome  particulars  re- 
fpe£ling  the  Eall-Lothian  pra^^ice  ;  becaufe,  in  that  county,  a  more 
fuperior  attention  has  been  paid  to  method  and  accuracy  than  in 
many  others.  If  I  am  able  to  fhow  that  the  rules  eflablilhed 
there,  and  uniformly  adhered  to  for  more  than  a  century  paft, 
mult  eventually  raile  the  fiars  higher  than  warranted  by  a  fair 
average  of  prices,  I  profume  it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged, 
than  an  alteration  of  thefe  rules  is  expedient  and  neceffary.  Nay 
more,  that  fuch  alteration  would  be  doiu^  no  more  than  impartial 
iuftice  to  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  make  payments  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  annual  fiars. 

In  Eaft-Lothian,  the  firft  ftep  of  procefs  is  to  take  a  regular 
•kvA  extenfive  proof  concerning  the  quantity  of  grain  bought  and 
fold,  and  the  prices  paid  and  received  for  it  *,  all  which  is  done 
with  fmgular  precifion  and  exaftnefs.  The  prices  are  next  extend- 
ed, which  afcertains  the  total  value  of  the  grain  ;  the  total  value  is 
Then  divided  by  the  number  of  bolls  deponed  to,  the  quotient 
giving  the  fecond  fiars,  which,  in  reality,  are  the  fair  average  of 
prices  during  the  period  included  in  the  proof.  A  new  account 
is  then  made  up  of  all  tlie  bolls  fold  above  that  average ;  and,  di- 
viding the  value  thereof  by  the  number  of  bolls  in  that  clafs,  the 
refult  gives  the  firft  or  highefl  fiars.  In  like  manner,  by  going 
to  the  prices  which  are  below  the  average,  the  third  fiars  are  afcer- 
tained. I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  two  and  one  half  per 
cent,  have,  fnice  1678,  been  regularly  added  to  the  prices  depon- 
ed to,  though  no  fatibfaclory  reafon  can  be  given  for  this  addi- 
tion. 

From  the  above  particulars,  it  \yill  at  once  appear,  to  any  man 
of  bufmefs,  that  what  is  generally  called  the  Eaft-Lothian  fiars, 
can  only  be  chara£l:erifed  as  a  correal  average  of  the  price  of 
grain  for  the  deareft  and  fcarceft  market  days,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  one  half  p^r  cent,  thereupon,  and  that  thofe,  who 
make  payments  according  to  the  rates  lb  fixed,  muft  unavoidably 
fuftain  a  heavy  lofs.  In  faft,  even  laying  the  two  and  one  half 
per  cefjt.  afide,  no  larmer^^  who  attends  market  regularly,  can  fell 
his  grain  fo  high  as  the  fiars.  Were  he  even  to  command  the  befl 
price  of  each  day,  ftill  he  would  be  below  the  fiars,  becaufe  fuch 
are  formed  exclufivcly  from  the  higheft  markets,  while  the  re- 
rnainder  is  abforbed  in  the  fecond  and  third  rates.  When  the 
addition  of  two  and  one  lialf  per  cent,  is  taken  into  account,  \l 
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c\\\  hardly  be  difputed  that  thofe,  who  pay  by  the  fiars,  muft, 
without  all  pcradventurc,  be  coiifidcrable  TuiFerers. 

To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  fomc 
circumilanees  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  the 
truth  of  which  you  may  depend  upon.  On  a  farm  of  good 
wheat  foil,  and  vihere  a  r^jgular  thrafiiing  of  that  grain  had 
gone  forward  ^.nce  Lift  autumn,  I  fmd  that,  of  a  quantity  ap- 
proaching to  Sno  bolls,  the  average  price  thereof,  which,  of 
courfc,  is  the  ail:ual  value  received  by  the  farmer,  amounted  pre- 
cifely  to  25s.  \o\i\.  per  boll;  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  ad- 
opted .by  the  Sheriff,  already  detailed,  the  fir-ft  fiars,  had  they  been 
formed  from  the  wheat  of  this  farm,  would  have  amounted  to 
27s.  7;^d.,  or  2i\.  per  boll  higher  than  what  is  fixed  by  interlocu- 
tor of  Court.  This  refult  proves  two  things  ;  \J}^  That  the 
wheat  in  quefiiion  was  at  leaft  equal  in  quality  to  what  was  de- 
poned to  in  the  proof,  feeing  tliat  the  fiars  formed  from  it,  are 
fomething  higher  than  the  general  refult  \  2nd,  Tbit  the  She- 
riff's figures  may  be  received  as  corredl,  becaufe  they  approxi- 
inat^  to  this  private  ftatetnent.  But  having  made  thefe  admif- 
fions,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  refult  likev/ife  fliows, 
in  the  mo(\  convincing  way,  that  the  highefl:  fiars  are  (truck  up- 
on imjiropcr  principles.  If  the  farmer  alluded  to  was  liable 
in  a  wheat  rent,  payable  according  to  the  fiars,  he  would  actu- 
ally have  b-^en  obliged  to  pay  one  flnlHng  and  feven  pence  more 
for  each  boll  than  he  got  for  it,  even  notwithftanding  that  the 
fiars  formed  from  the  wheat  he  had  fold,  exceeded  the  rate  afcer- 
lained  by  the  Sheriff, 

Allow  me  now  to  urge  a  few  worde  concerning  the  two  and 
one  half  per  cent,  addition. 

I  never  could  rightly  underdand  the  cnufe  of  this  additional 
cliarge,  though  I  have  heard  fe-veral  alligned  in  favour  of  it. 
By  Come,  it  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  increaf- 
ed  value  of  fummer  thrafhed  grain  :  but  furely,  when  applied 
to  rent  or  dipend,  this  renfon  bears  no  force;  for  grain,  p;iYabIe 
as  rent  or  (lipend,  is  deliverable  betwixt  Chriflmas  and  Candle- 
mas, confequently  cannot  be  benefited  by  fummer  drought.  O- 
thers  allege,  that  it  is  on  account  of  credit  given  upon  grain  ; 
but  this,  if  true,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  neither  rent  nor 
i-lipend  could  be  demanded  till  Michaelmas,  a  circumftance  con- 
tradicted by  the  pra6\ice  of  the  country.  In  i'lort,  the  addition 
is  altogether  unjuftifiable,  and  ought  to  be  departed  from. 
Thofe  who  fell  the  grain,  who  take  all  the  trouble,  and  run 
every  rifk,  ought  rather  to  have  a  dedudion  from  the  average 
price,  than  be  faddled  with  an  addition.  In  mercantile  con- 
cerns, confignees  receive  commiffion  from  their  employers;  but 
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here  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  confignee,  befiJcs  run- 
ning: all  rifks,  is  fubje^led  to  an  additional  charge,  merely  be- 
canfe  he  takes  the  trouble  of  a£llng  for  the  landlord  or  clergy* 
man. 

I  am  well  aware  tliat,  as  ihe  Eaft-Lothian  mode  of  ftriklng  the 
fiars  received  the  fancllon  of  our  fupreme  Scotifh  law  court  in 
1773,  no  alteration  can  regularly  be  made  without  its  interfer- 
ence. I  prcfume,  the  judice  and  expediency  o\  an  alteration 
being  evident,  that  this  might  be  eahly  obtained,  either  by  an 
amnion  of  declarator,  or,  which  would  be  better,  by  a  petition 
from  the  karned  gentleman  who  a<fls  as  Sheriff".  I  leave  others, 
however,  to  determine  upon  the  mo(l  proper  means  ;  but  am 
certain  uiiat  relief  in  one  way  or  other  ought  to  be  beflowed.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  if  the  old  mode  of  flriking  the  iiars  is  re- 
tained, that  i?,  if  they  continue  to  be  made  up  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  exclude  grain  fold  on  cheap  market  days  from  having  any 
rveight  in  determining  what,  in  reality,  conflitutes  the  fiats  of 
the  county  ;  and  if  the  extra  charge  of  two  and  out  half  per 
cent,  is  lutFered  to  remain  ;  then  I  am  warranted  to  afhrm  that 
every  perfon,  who  pays  either  rent  or  ftipend  according  to  the 
rates  fo  eftablithed,  is  grofsly  injured,  beinj^,  in  common  fea- 
fons  obliged  to  pay  from  hx  to  eight  per  cent,  higher  than  a  fair 
r.verage  of  prices  would  jultify,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  fome 
vear?,  when  grain  is  more  variable  in  quality,  and  prices  more 
iiucluating.  I  am  yours,   ^'C. 

N.  B. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Oji  the  Culiure  of  Rut  a  Baga. 
Sir, 

If  your  Magazine  (hall  continue  to  advance  in  reputation  a* 
hitherto,  or  eve?)  if  it  (liail  retain  its  prcfcnt  extenijve  circula- 
tion, it  mull  become  highly  advantageous  in  bringing,  to  early 
and  certain  proof,  every  invention  in  mechanics  connetled  with 
agriculture  ;  every  new  method  of  cultivating  the  ground,  which 
wifdom,  increafed  experience,  caprice,  or  a  fpiiit  of  adventure 
m:-'.y  luggfft;  and  every  adoption  of  plans  into  our  rural  econo- 
my, the  hitlory  and  culture  of  which  have  not  before  been  fa- 
miliar to  us.  Had  your  Magazine  exiiled  when  turnip  and  po- 
t.uo<r3  were  firft  cultivated  in  the  Scotilh  fields,  1  am  confident 
t!\e  progreis  and  fucccfs  of  theie  ^CIV  valuable  roots  would 
iiave  been  niuch  move  rapid,  by  mear.s  of  the  light  which  th« 
fpccuUtions   ancji   /a.clts    xcccrded     theiviii    muil    hive    thrown 
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on  the  fubje^l.  And,  to  take  a  mqre  recent  inilance,  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  had  your  Magazine  been  coeval  with  tlie  in- 
trodudion  of  Swedidi  turnip,  we  fliould  not,  after  fo  long  a 
trial,  have  been  at  a  lofs  (as  feems  to  be  the  cafe)  to  pro- 
jiounce  on  the  value  of  that  plant.  At  prcfent,  it  feems  doubt* 
ful  whether  this  fpecies  of  turnip  fhall,  like  the  common  tur- 
nip, continue  to  hold  a  permanent  place  amongfl:  our  field 
green  crops;  or  whether,  like  tlie  root  of  fcarcity  and  o« 
thers,  after  being  talked  of  for  fome  time  as  a  novelty,  it 
ihall  difappear  from  our  fields,  and  be  configned  to  a  narrow 
fpace  in  our  gardens.  My  own  opinion  of  the  plant  is,  liow- 
ever,  very  favourable,  more  fo  than  thofe  of  your  correfpond- 
-ents  in  your  lait  Number  (XVil.)  whofe  ftriillures  have  fet 
me  a  thinking  on  the  fuhje6i  at  prefent.  The  high  utility  of 
this  root,  for  the  purpofes  intended,  feems  to  be  generally,  if 
not  univerfally  admitted  ;  but  the  important  queflion  at  iirue  is, 
whether  it  can  be  cultivated  fuccefsfully,  upon  a  large  fcale,  as 
food  for  cattle.  This  queftlon,  in  the  country  where  I  live,  is 
quite  undecided  ;  nay,  for  fome  years  paft,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  afcertain,  from  obfervation,  whether  its  culture  be  gaining 
•or  lofmg  ground,  or  whether  it  is  not  llationcuy.  When  1  talk 
to  fome  of  my  neighbours,  who  approve  of  its  culture,  they 
wonder  with  me  that  it  is  not  g^jining  ground  tafler  \  when  I 
fpeak  to  a  different  fet  of  people,  1  find  tiieir  opinions  unfavour- 
able, either  from  the  reports  of  others,  or  from  the  trials  they 
themfelves  have  made. 

The  late  Mr  Henderfon  of  Pilmour,  one  of  our  mod  intelil- 
gent  farmers,  told  me  he  had  given  up  the  culture  of  baga,  becaufe 
of  its  propenfity  to  run  to  feed  •,  and  the  fame  objection  1  have 
heard  from  others.  The  fatt  I  believe  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
where  it  is  fown  like  the  common  turnip,  it  has  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  run  to  feed  than  the  other  ;  and  fo  great,  as  very  often 
to  injure  the  crop  effentially.  In  confequence  of  this  quality,  I 
very  early  was  advlfed  to  cultivate  the  plant,  not  as  we  do  other 
turnip,  but  in  all  refpe6ls  as  we  do  field  cabbages  •,  and  although, 
even  with  this  mode  of  culture,  fliootlng  is  more  prevalent  than 
with  the  common  turnip,  yet  I  have  never  futFered  materially  in 
this  way.  At  the  fame  time  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  another  dodrlne 
I  have  often  heard  held,  refpe^ting  this  root, ^  viz.  that  its  fliootlng 
does  not  affedl.  the  quality  or  fubftance  of  its  root.  Owing  to  its 
much  greater  hardnefs,  the  fublVance  is  not  Indeed  fo  eafily  drawn 
off  and  exhaufted  as  from  the  common  turnip  ;  but  illU  there  mull 
be  fome  diminution  of  the  nourifiiment,  even  if  it  fliould  begin  to 
fhoot  after  the  bulb  has  attained  its  full  fize  :  But  if  it  flioots  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  in  autumn,  before  the  bulb  is  filled, 
.the  crop  becomes  good  for  nothing.     For  a  number  of  years  I 

have 
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have  fovvn  (commonly  in  my  garden)  a  bed  of  baga  feed,  on  the 
2oth  or  2rftoi  April:  die  plants  are  generally  ready  for  tranf- 
planting  by  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  about  the  time  I  am  fowing 
my  common  turnip,  I  dibble  the  young  baga  plants  in  rows,  as  I 
do  my  cabbages,  only  with  fmallcr  intervals  ;  and  have  in  gene- 
ral found  my  crop  of  baga  as  certain  as  that  of  my  common  tur- 
nip, and  more  certain  than  my  cabbages.  The  trouble  of  tranf- 
planting  is  balanced  by  the  faving  of  one  hoeing,  and  the  ground 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  fomcwhat  longer  worked  by  the 
plough  in  fallow. 

I  have  not  found,  as  your  intelligent  correfpondent  (a  Member 
of  the  Eddlefton  Farmers'  Club)  fuggefts,  *  that  the  Swedifh  tur- 
nip requires  land  richer  by  nature  and  art ; '  but  I  find  they  do 
bed  in  deep  land,  and  that  they  will  grow  well  in  land  fo  moift 
as  would  deftroy  the  common  turnip.  When  I  have  confidered 
the  greater  denfenefs  and  weight  of  the  Swediili  turnip,  I  have 
often  thought  that  thefe  made  up  for  the  larger  fize  of  my  com- 
mon turnip  ;  but  never  having  made  an  accurate  trial  of  the  weight 
of  the  two  crops,  I  here  fpeak  from  conjecture  only. 

Your  correfpondent  adds,  that  they  are  *  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  corps  de  referve  for  fpring. '  My  experience  of  them  would 
difpofe  me  to  cultivate  a  larger  proportion  than  even  that  •,  but  if 
by  this  be  meant,  fuch  a  quantity  as  will  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the 
chafm  in  our  green  meat,  from  the  time  of  the  general  failure  of 
the  common  turnip  till  our  grafs  is  ready,  the  value  of  the  ruta 
baga,  by  ferving  this  important  purpofe,  is  moil  abundantly  elta- 
bliihed  ;  and  more  cfpecially  fo  in  fuch  a  climate  as  your  corre- 
fpondent defcribes,  where,  *  two  years  out  of  three,  ail  the  turnipo 
upon  the  ground  at  Chriftmas  are  entirely  loft  by  the  froft.  *  I 
have  fometimes  complained  that  my  turnip  fuffered  more  than 
thofe  nearer  the  coaft,  and  in  drier  fituutions  around  5  but  I  have 
never  experienced  any  fuch  lofs  as  that  mentioned,  even  when  the 
turnip  have  remained  in  the  ground  till  March. 

I  have  fet  down  the  date  when  I  judge  it  fitteft  to  fow  and  trani- 
plant  baga  ;  but  confiderable  latitude  muft  be  given  here,  accord- 
ing to  local  fituation,  clim.ate,  and  weather.  The  drought  lall 
feafon  made  me  defer  the  plantinrr  of  my  baga  till  the  29th  June, 
and  fome  till  the  8th  of  July  ;  and  although  we  had  no  rain  till 
the  7th  July,  both  crops  did  well.  I  think,  however,  there  is 
great  rifk  in  putting  fuch  plants  into  dry  ground  in  dry  weather  •, 
and  that  it  is  m.uch  better,  in  general,  to  wait  till  you  get  moifture 
fulhcient  to  fet  them  off  readily. 

When  the  ground  is  fully  reduced  by  tlie  fpade  and  rake,  all 
the  feed  may  be  expe6fed  to  fpring  ;  and  I  have  erred  fometimes, 
in  not  allowin;^  ground  enough  to  give  the  plants  fiill  vigour  for 
tranfplmting  i?i  due  time.  When  nets  are  not  at  hand,  tiie  iatd. 
bc4   ihould   be   (^ovcred    with  dry  leaves,  or  any  light  litter,  to 
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prevent  the  ravnges  of  fmall  birds  when^  the  feeds  arc  fpringing, 
^s,  at  that  time,  fuch  are  exccirivcly  fond  of  theni.  Tlie  lanjc 
is  a  fccurity  againil  froft,  when  the  plant  is  very  'cnder.  In  tlic 
latter  end  of  May  1802,  a  feafon  fo  frofty  as  materially  to  injure 
the  beech,  hiri^,  and  other  foreft  trees,  I  loll  my  bed  of  baga  af- 
ter they  were  fprung,  by  negledling  to  give  a  flight  cover  to  the 
furface,  while  Oiie  of  my  neighbours  prefcivcd  hi;^,  plants  unhurt, 
by  having  taken  this  precaution. 

As  your  correfpondent  R  r  r  Intimates  liis  refoiutlon  *  not  to 
defiit  from  havii  g  two  acres  or  fo  of  fallow,  annually,  in  ruta  ba- 
ga, till  experience  determines  pofitively,  whether  lo  extend  its  cul- 
ture, or  to  give  it  uf)  altogether  ; '  may  I  requed  c.f  him  to  fct  ar 
part  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  that  grotii.d  for  a  cranfplanted  crop  ? 

A  Fife  Man. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

^leries  by  a  Buchan  Crofter, 
Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  queries  defer^  a  place  in  your  ufe- 
ful  Magazine,  it  will  oblige  me  much  that  they  are  inferted  as 
fpeedily  as  poflible.  I  feel  myfelf  very  Incompt^tent  for  the  fub- 
jctf,  but  truft  fome  of  your  intelligent  correfpondents  will  favour 
me  with  the  refult  of  their  mveitigations. 

1.  What  degree  of  heat  is  necelTary  to  produce  vegetation  ? 

2.  What  is  the  mean  heat  of  our  fummer,  (/.  e.  from  the  ill  of 
March  to  the  lil  of  October),  in  Scotland,  taking  the  mean  of 
3,  5,  or  6  years  ? 

3.  Vv^hat  degree  of  heat  and  quantity  of  moiilure  is  necellary  to 
bring  the  farmer's  crop  (corns)  to  perfection  .'' 

4.  Have  we  that  degree  of  heat  in  Scotland  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  of  fummer  heat  in  the  north  and 
fouth  of  Scotland  ? 

6.  What  difference  of  fummer  heat  in  North  and  South  Bri- 
tain ;  not  taking  Edinburgh  and  London  as  a  medium  for  either  ? 

7.  Whether  the  quality  of  the  crop  be  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  i  or  how  far  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  and 
quality  of  the  crop  coincide  ? 

As  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  effentially  connc£led  with 
agriculture,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe,  that  fome  of  your  corrcfpond^ 
ents  in  each  county,  from  Tweed  to  Orkney,  would  keep  a  mete- 
orological journal.  I  fuppofe  a  few  pages  of  your  INIagazine  would 
contain  all  their  reports,  and  that  thefe  would  give  a  tolerable  ide.-^ 
of  the  quahty  of  the  crop  in  general,  and  particularly  add  to  tht; 
(^tisfaftiou  of  many  of  your  numerous  readers,  as  well  as  that  of 

A  Buchan  Crofter, 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

^hs  ^ifjlion  confidtTedy  luheiher  Rut  a   Baga  cr  Tafns  can   be  inoft 

profitably  culttvated. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  obferved  a  good  deal  faid,  in  your  Publication,  on  the 
culture  of  ruta  bnga^  as  a  fucccdftneum  for  turnip  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  have  paid  condderable  attention,  not  only  to  the  arguments  of 
your  corrcfpondents,  but  alfo  to  the  crops  of  that  root,  which  have 
been  raifcd  for  fcveral  years  pad  in  this  country.  With  a  full  im- 
prelFion  of  the  necelhty  of  having  an  article  for  the  fupport  of  live 
itock  after  the  turnip  feafon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
objeO:,  in  general  cafes,  would  be  more  effctlually  gained,  were 
ruta  baga  laid  afide,  unlefs  upon  very  fine  lands,  and  the  variety 
of  potato,  commonly  called  a  yam,  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

The  precarioufnefs  of  ruta  bnga  as  a  crop,  has  been  acknov\'- 
ledged  by  almoft  every  one  of  your  corrcfpondents  who  has  treat- 
t:d  upon  the  fubjc6l.  It  requires  foil  of  the  befl  quality,  and  a 
large  dofe  of  rich  dung,  to  infure  even  a  middling  crop;  there- 
fore can  never  be  generally  nor  profitably  cultivated  by  common 
farmers.  I  am  well  aware,  that  a  root  of  the  fame  fize  is  nearly 
of  one  third  more  weight  than  one  of  turnips,  and  that,  in  point 
of  nourifliment,  there  is  alfo  a  very  confiderable  difference.  Still, 
Ti'i'-.tr  aii,  when  we  look  abroad,  and  view  the  fmall  crops  that  are 
commonly  raifed,  and  take  into  account  the  fuperior  care  bellow- 
ed upon  this  root,  it  mull  be  acknovi'ledged  that  neceffity,  not 
profit,  is  the  impelling  caufe  of  its  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  yams  prefent  every  advantage  which  can 
be  got  from  ruta  baga,  and  are  not  fo  pettifh  in  their  growth. 
Their  culture  is  a  matter  of  far  lefs  difficulty,  as  fuch  will  grow 
upon  foils  where  ruta  b-^ga  would  ilarve.  They  require  lefs  ma- 
nure, and  may  be  planted  as  late  in  the  feafon  as  the  other,  thereby 
enabling  the  farmer  to  beftow  the  like  previous  preparation  upon 
the  ground,  the  want  of  which  is  a  general  argument  againft  or- 
dinary potato  hufbandry.  By  taking  them  up  in  October  or  No- 
vember, ^hey  maybe  fiifely  houfed,  and  the  ground  direclly  ridg- 
ed up  arid  fown  with  wheat.  No  doubt,  ruta  baga  may  be  remov- 
ed at  the  fame  period  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  root  has  not 
then  reached  maturity ;  its  growth  being  rarely  impeded  till  frofl: 
fets  in. 

I  believe  that  very  few  crops  of  ruta  baga,  exceeding  ten  tons 
per  Scots  acre,  have  been  got  in  this  country,  and  that  many  do 
not  exceed  one  half  of  that  weight  •,  while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  I 
fim  prettv  certain  that  fixty  bolls  of  yams,  which  amount  exactly 
to  twtjlve  tons,  mav  be  got,  were  fuch  planted  upon  land  fimilar 
to  what  is  uiually  affigncd   to   ruta  baga;  and   prcfurne,  that  the 
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nutritive  fubfiiancc  cont'ained  in  a  ton  of  each,  is  not  materially 
difFerent.  Even  under  the  fuppofition,  tliat  fifty  bolls,  or  ten  ton>» 
only,  were  g^iined,  ftill  the  preference  ought  to  be  aiPigned  ta 


ams,  on 


account  of  the  rcafons  already  mentioned. 


If  potatoes  are  ever  to  be  extenfively  introduced  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fallow  crop,  it  rnuft  be  with  a  view  of  occupying  the  place 
of  ruta  baga,  or  as  the  .means  of  carrying  on  live  flock,  after  tur- 
nips are  confumod,  till  the  grafs  feafon  arrives.  During  the  ordi- 
nary feafon  of  winter  feeding,  neither  potatoes  nor  ruta  baga  can 
be  furniflied  to  flock  on  the  fame  terms  with  turnips ;  though^ 
when  turnips  are  gone,  the  next  befl  refourcri  muft  be  fought  af- 
ter. This,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  gained  with  moft  facility  by 
raifing  yams,  which,  as  already  faid,  are  not  fo  fliy  in  growing, 
do  not  require  fo  much  manure,  and  thrive  on  foils  where  ruta 
baga  would   not  yield   a  root  much  exceeding  a  common  fized 

Though  yams  are* not  to  be  ranked  in  value  with  turnips  as  an 
article  of  winter  feeding,  it  deferves  attention,  that  they  may  be 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  on  foils  phyfically  unfit  for  the  former  root. 
In  facSl,  the  i:reatefl  crops  of  yanis  ai*e  procured  from  heavy  lands; 
the  foft  kindly  foils,  generally  confidered  molt  adapted  to  potato 
culture,  being  unfriendly  to  the  growth,  or  rather  to  the  produce 
tivenefs  of  tlie  variety  which  I  have^been  recommending.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  A  Rural  Economist. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMCR's    MAGAZINE, 

'Thoughts  011  Regulating  the    Value   of  Labour. 
By  Sir  George  S.  Alackenziey  Bart. 
Sir, 

In  the  note  which  you  have  m^ade  in  reference  to  my  letter  of 
the  20th  December  laft,  I  am  forry  to  find  fome  mirapprehenfioii 
of  the  meaning  of  fome  part  of  it.  To  explain  myfclf,  is  my  chief 
obiecSl  at  prefent. 

That  the  evil  of  the  late  unufual  advance  in  the  price  of  labour 
is  fupported,  in  no  Inconfiderable  degree,  by  the  circumilances  of 
the  country,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  thefe  circumftances  were 
altogether  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  originally,  or  that  they  alone  have 
been  the  means  of  fuftaining  it,  I  am  difpofed  to  doubt.  Tlie 
firfl  increafe  of  the  wages  of  craftfmen  (of  whom,  particularly 
mafons,  we  complain  much  more  than  of  ordinary  labourers)  was 
excufed  by  the  laft  year  of  fcarcl-ry  vv'hich  this  country  experien- 
ced i  and  formerly,  the  price  of  labour,  of  every  kind,  was  re- 
gulated entirely  by  the  price  of  provifions.  No  complaints  were 
at  that  time  made,  on  the  prefumption,  that  when  plenty  ;vgiin 
blefTed  the  land,  the  ufual  flandard  for  regulating  the  pri^.e  of  la- 
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bour  would  be  again  reforted  to.  We  were  however  difappointedj 
And  although  fome  fort  of  combination  was  evident,  yet  it  was 
impoITible  to  prove  fuch  a  combination  as  could  be  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law.  It  alfo  unfortunately  happened,  that 
there  was  a  confiderable  demand  for  hands  about  the  time  when 
tJie  fcarcity  ceafed  ;  and  this  demand  being  made  by  fome  of  the 
mod  opulent  proprietors,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  mifehief 
their  liberality  would  occafjon.  I  hinted  in  my  letter,  that  the 
great  undertakings  already  begun  by  Government  in  the  High- 
lands, might  be  productive  of  fome  mifehief,  if  proper  precaution 
was  not  ufed.  'rhe  event  has  juiViiied  my  appvchenfions  ;  for  our 
labourers  already  threaten  to  forfake  us,  if  w.:  (is:  not  comply  with 
their  demands.  I  have  been  told,  that  becaui .;  is.  6d.  only  was 
the  wages  given  by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
the  workmen  have  threatened  to  leave  it,  or  have  actually  left  it. 
So  much  for  the  firft  paragraph  of  your  note. 

You  obferve,  that  I  might  have  taken  notice  of  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  wood.  I  intended,  by  the  '  price  of  building, '  to  convey 
the  price  of  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  completion  of  a  farm- 
houfe  and  offices;  and,  not  meaning  to  enter  at  length  into  the  fub- 
jecl,  did  not  notice  each  particular  article  required  'm.  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  erections. 

Perhaps,  when  you  obferved  that  one  year's  rent  of  an  cftate 
is  a  moderate  allowance  for  buildings  over  the  whole,  you  did  not 
perceive  that  my  furprife,  exprefled  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter^ 
was  occafioned  by  the  whole  rent  being  required  for  buildings  on 
one  farm  only. 

it  is  a  common  thing  to  allow  one  year's  rent  of  a  farm  to  the 
tenant  for  buildings  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  giving  the  whole  rent 
of  an  eftate  to  one  farm,  would  be  found  fomewhat  inconvenient. 

From  the  latter  part  of  your  note,  a  quellion  arifes,  which  per- 
haps requires  more  able  difcuffion  than  I  can  beftow.  Whether 
ought  any  reftri^lion  to  be  put  on  the  value  of  labour  ?  If 
fome  fort  of  reftriftion  was  not  neceffary  for  the  price  of  or- 
dinary day  labour,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  where  workmen  arc 
paid  for  their  time,  and  not  according  to  the  extent  or  ufefulnef^ 
of  their  labour,  I  hardly  fuppofe  that  the  ftatutcs  empowering  the 
Jufticcs  of  the  Peace  to  regulate  its  value,  would  have  continued 
fo  long  in  force,  or  be  fo  ufeful  as  in  many  cafes  they  arc  iowwA  to 
be.  This,  however,  may  be  trufting  too  much  to  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  who  framed  thefe  laws.  The  value  of  labour,  I  believe,, 
may  be  generally  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  per- 
fe6tion  in  the  art  praclifed,  and  the  time  required  to  overcome 
that  difficulty  ;  to  the  dem.and  for  any  fpecies  of  labour,  and  to 
the  price  of  the  means  of  fubfiftencc.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  in  a. 
lefs  degree  concerned  in  the  appreciation  of  fuch  kinds  of  labour 

as 
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as  require  fludy,  than  in  that  kind  of  labour  ulitre  no  lludy  is 
fleceflary  ;  but  Hill  It  has,  and  certainly  ought  to  have,  Ibnic  ck- 
gree  of  influence.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  workmen,  in 
the  firit  initancc,  reforted  to  the  price  of  provifions  as  their  rea- 
ibn  for  ralfing  the  value  of  their  labour  ;  but  will  not  allow  us  to 
refort  to  the  lame  thing,  in  order  to  leilen  the  value  of  their  work. 
Here  there  is  no  rellridlion  on  labourers,  but  a  very  fevere  tax  upon 
tlieir  employers.  If  labourers  inliil  on  our  adhering  to  one  crite- 
rion, whereby  to  fix  the  value  of  their  labour,  ought  their  em- 
ployers not  to  have  a  right  to  infill  on  their  abiding  by  what  they 
themfelves  have  pointed  out  to  regulate  their  wages  ?  I  think 
they  ought. 

Where  the  time  of  labourers  is  all  for  which  they  are  paid,  re- 
ftrittion  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  necelTary.  I  think  alfo,  that 
the  work  of  mafons  and  carpenters,  whofe  arts  do  not  require 
either  much  fludy  or  much  time  in  their  acquifition,  fliould  be  in 
fome  meafure  rellricled  in  its  price,  by  adhering  to  the  price  of 
provifions  for  its  regulation.  I  fhould  be  much  gratified,  wers 
fome  of  your  correfpondents,  whofe  ftudies  and  experience  qua- 
lify them  for  the  taik.  to  take  up  this  fubjed,  and  favour  us  with 
their  reafonings.  It  certainly  deferves  ample  difcuffion,  and  is 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  efpecially.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  George  S.  Mackenzie. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE   FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Information  requefed  concerning  the  mojl  expeditious   IVay  of 
Taking  up  the  Roots  of  Trees. 
Sir, 

I  SHOULD  efteem  it  a  fingular  favour  if  any  of  your  correfpond- 
ents will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  a  more  expeditious  method 
of  extracting  roots  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down  with- 
in thefe  few  years  bypalt,  and  are  of  courfe  quite  frefh  in  the 
ground,  than  tliat  commonly  adopted,  of  digging  round  them  with 
fpades,  and  cutting  every  fibre  by  axes  and  mattocks,  which  is 
attended  with  confiderable  expence,  and  is  befides  a  very  tedious 
operation. 

I  have  heard  of  Inllruments  for  ralfing  (tones  of  immenfe  weight 
from  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers  ^  but  never  faw  any  of  them. 
Perhaps  a  fimilar  apparatus  might  be  ufeful  in  the  cafe  I  have  tak- 
en the  liberty  to  ftate.     I  am,  Sir,  your  moit  obedient  fervant. 

Cup  a  r-  Angus .  J« 

BRANCH 
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BRANCH      II. 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


LclUrs  addrcjftd  io  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  ManufaElures^  Agriculture^ 
and  apparent  Profpertty  of  Scotland.  Mundell  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 
Longman  &  Rces,  London.     1804.     55  pp. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  progrefTively  advance  from  youth  to 
old  a'j;e  •,  and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  feveral  flages  of  growth, 
furnilhes  ample  gratification  to  philofophers.  Thefe  fages,  how- 
ever, from  the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  are  often  led  to  form 
miitaken  notions  concerning  the  age  and  health  of  the  body  politic^ 
and  to  confider  it,  w^hen  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  hardly  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  as  far  advanced  in  years,  or  labouring  under  a 
galloping  confumption.  Perhaps  the  author  of  thefe  well  writ- 
ten, but  declamatory  letters,  has  fallen  into  the  error  we  allude 
to  *,  at  ieaft,  if  fymptoms  of  indifpofition  are  to  be  recognifed, 
they  are  evidently  much  exaggerated  and  mifreprefented  by  him. 

Not  many  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  apprehended, 
and  not  without  reafon,  by  feveral  well-meaning  people,  that  the 
Britifli  nation  was  rapidly  hallening  to  ruin.  Our  Tranfatlantic 
dominions  had  recently  fcparated  from  us.  Almoft  every  one  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands  had  been  conquered  by  our  ancient  and 
fvvorn  foe.  Our  Eaft  Lidia  pofiefTions  were  in  imminent  danger, 
and  the  great  Company,  to  whom  the  trade  to  that  quarter  was 
exclufively  committed,  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Our 
connexion  with  Ireland  was  fufpended  by  a  thread.  We  were 
dcfpifed  and  infulted  abroad,  and  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  inter- 
nal diilenfion.  Under  thefe  circumilances,  it  did  not  require 
much  confidence  to  prognofticate,  and  apparently  upon  fure 
grounds,  that  a  dreadful  crifis  was  approaching,  and  '  that  the 
fun  of  Britifh  glory  was  going  to  fet  for  ever. '  We  have  caufe 
to  rejoice  that  fucli  predictions  remain  unfulfilled  ;  nay  more,  that 
Britain,  at  no  period  on  record,  prefented  a  healthier  afpe6t,  or 
promifed  a  longer  political  life,  than  at  the  prefent  moment.  The 
connexion  with  Ireland  is  fecured  upon  a  permanent  footing. 
Our  Eall  India  pofleilions  are  augmented  to  triple  their  former 
jize,  while  our  enemies  in  that  quarter,  who  formerly  threatened 
li:'iUu6liG!i  to  the   Britifli  pov/er,  are  completely  overcome.     The 

public 
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public  revenue  is  augmented  in  a  fourfold  degree.  Unanimity 
prevails  at  home,  and  the  government's  refptdcd  abroad. 

At  a  time  when  inconteilible  evidences  of  public  profperlty 
are  to  be  found  on  every  hand,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  fur- 
prife,  that  a  v^^riter,  certainly  gifted  with  many  talents  for 
difcuifing  political  fubjedls,  Ihould  have  brought  forward  fuch 
a  picture  of  national  difeafe  as  is  llcetched  in  thefe  letters.  What 
is  ilili  more  furprifmg,  he  redricls  the  dark  lines  of  the  pidure 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  while,  according  to  his  deferip- 
tion,  every  branch  in  the  fouthern  hde  fhows  a  green  and  verdant 
afpeft.  If  luxury  and  fpeculation  are  evils  wdiich  will  eat  up  our 
flrength,  and  tumble  us  into  the  grave,  furely  thefe  evils  prevail 
as  extenfively  in  South  Britain,  as  with  us.  Luxury,  taking  the 
word  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  is  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  wealth,  and  fo  is  fpeculation  of  trade.  In 
retail  trade  fpeculation  may  be  avoided  ;  but  where  large  whole- 
fcile  dealings  are  carried  on,  fpeculation,  in  one  way  or  other,  una- 
voidably takes  place. 

But  leaving  thefe  general  topics  to  the  confideration  of  others, 
in  whofe  department  they  are  more  aptly  fituated,  we  Ihall  exa- 
mine a  few  pafiages  wherein  the  fubje6l  of  agriculture  is  noticed. 
According  to  our  author,  *  The  central  point — the  pivot  on  which 
©ur  landowners,  with  all  their  w^ealth,  and  our  citizens  with  all 
their  folly,  whirl  round,  is  agriculture. ' 

On  this  fubje6t  it  is  difficult  to  prefent  our  author's  ideas  in  a 
corred  manner.  P.  1 2.  he  fays,  *  Certain  it  is,  that  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  manufadures  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years  may- 
be afcribed,  if  not  the  rapid  improvements  in  agriculture,  at  leait, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  uncommon  rife  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. '  P.  13.  *  That  the  fpeculation  of  our  manufadlurers  pro- 
duced a  fpirit  of  fpeculation  in  our  farmers,  there  cannot  be  a 
ihadow  of  doubt :'  And,  in  p.  43.  ^  It  would  be  an  infult  to 
your  Lordfhip's  penetration  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  already 
brought  forward,  to  prove  incontelfibly,  that  on  the  liability  of 
our  prefent  Itate  of  agriculture  depends  our  prefent  greatnefs. ' 
"What  is  all  this,  but  arguing  in  a  circle  ?  To  the  fuccefs  of  ma- 
nufadures,  improvements  in  agriculture  are  attributed.  The  fpe- 
culations  of  the  m.anufadurer  encouraged  a  like  fpirit  in  the  farm- 
er ;  and  now  when  agriculture  is  improved,  upon  its  ftabiUty  de- 
pends the  profperity  of  the  whole  nation.  How  can  this  be,  if  it 
was  the  advancement  of  manufadlures  that  firft  raifed  the  value 
of  landed  property  ? 

Speaking^  of  Scotch  country  gentlemen,  the  following  carica- 
ture, p.  20,  is  given  : 
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*  The  couTitry  ^cntlematiy  who  not  many  years  ago  vcfidtd  conftantly 
on  hiseftate,  fuperintcnded  the  culture  of  his  paternal  fields,  and  by  his 
example  fupported  a  Uation,  which  united  confcquence  with  economy, 
and  utiluy  with  rank,  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  longer  to  be  found.  If  we 
iind  him  in  the  country  at  all,  it  mult  only  be  during  a  few  weeks  in 
certain  Icafon?,. regaling  his  fafhionable  and  gay  friends  withfplendid  mag- 
uificonce,  or  in  a  perpetual  round  of  vifits,  where  he  and  his  fafliionable 
family  are  regaled  in  turn.  But  it  is  not  in  the  country,  my  Lord,  that 
v:t  can  liope  to  find  this  new  planet  moving  in  its  p'-oper  orbit  -y — to  trace 
Its  courfe,  and  contemplate  its  uncommon  iplendour  to  advantage,  we 
mull  direct  our  eye  to  another  hemifphere.  From  the  fimplc  and  ne- 
^letied  haunts  of  rural  quiet,  we  mull:  turn  to  more  brilliant,  more  daz- 
zling, regi(M-'s  (*f  modern  attraction — to  fome  watering  or  public  place 
of  rcfort,  where  it^^  iinobfcured  beams  diffufe  radiance  around — to  a 
trip  arrofs  the  Britilli  Channel,  on  a  vifit  to  our  magnanimous  invader  ; 
or  to  thr  annual  fafhionable  profufion  of  our  difnpated  and  luxtirions 
capital.  It  is  there,  my  Lord,  that  we  mufl  now  exped  to  frnd  our 
plain  refptctable  Scotch  country  gentleman  fuddenly  transformed  into 
T-he  dafhing,  mcdini,  elegant  man  of  fafhion  and  extravagance,  enjoying 
;he  fruits  of  his  lately  acquired  opulence  ;  indifferent  to  every  lural  con- 
cern, fave  the  collection  of  his  trthk  rent-roll,  and  attentive  to  nothing 
but  the  rllablirtiinent  of  his  fplendid  houfehold,  the  elegance  of  his  re- 
tinue, the  decoration  of  his  perfon,  and  the  delicacies  of  his  table.  * 

■    Thefc  things,  ho\rjyer,  are  better  ordered  in  England.     Oar 
author^  p.  30,  fays, 

*  To  thofe  who  have  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  people  of 
various  dcfcriptlons  in  England,  and  who  have  marktd  their  manners^ 
iludled  their  propenfities,  and  appreciated  their  tendency,  the  apparent 
opulence  and  profperity,  which  we  fee  there  extended  around  us,  fo  far 
from  exciting  alarm,  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fenfations  of  fafcty,  fa- 
lisfa£lion,  and  joy.  While,  for  inilance,  we  indulge  the  delighted  eye 
with  rural  profpeds  of  plenty,  indullry,  and  univerfal  comfort,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  to  impede  this  placid  current  of  pleafure  ;  nothing  ftrain- 
cd,  or  extravagantly  ambitious,  to  draw  afide  the  gratified  mind  from  a 
contemplation  of  what  is  judicloufly  moderate,  to  what  is  prepofteroufly 
vain.  We  fee,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  mov- 
ing regularly  in  an  even,  fteady,  undeviating  courfe ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietor enjoying  his  ufual  annual  emoluments  in  plain,  hearty,  EnglKh 
hofpltallty  ;  the  tenant,  cultivating  his  produdive  farms,  neither  dif- 
turbed  with  apprehenficns  of  increafed  demands  from  his  landlord,  nor 
racking  bis  fermenting  brain  with  idle  and  ambitious  plans  of  fuddcn 
profperity.  From  thefe  calm  and  peaceful  fcenes  of  rural  uniformity, 
Ihould  we  turn  to  others  more  mixed  and  buftling,  we  fhall  fllll  find 
them  not  lefs  gratifying.  In  all  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  fmaller  towns* 
removed  to  any  diftance  from  the  great  capital  of  vice,  and  our  great 
manufaftures  of  corruption,  we  fail  not  to  meet  with  an  uniform  con- 
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duft  of  propriety,  decency,  and  judicious  economy, — the  very  reverCe  of 
ptjrvading  luxury  an<i  iclinemt^nt.  ' 

It  does  not  become  us  to  fay  wl\at  degree  of  truth  or  jufticc 
there  is  in  thefe  two  pallagcs ;  but  we  know  very  well,  that  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  botli  kingdoms  are  equally  fond  of  a  town  lire  in 
winter-,  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it,  when  we  eonfukr  how  little  they 
have  to  cngrofs  their  attention  at  home  in  that  dull  feafon  of  the 
year.  A  ftranger  would  be  led  to  believe  from  thefe  letters,  that 
the  2cra  when  country  gentlemen  began  to  take  up  their  winter  re- 
iidence  in  great  cities  was  cotemporary  with  the  introduction  of 
improvemLnts.  With  regard  to  the  *  decency  and  judicious  eco- 
nomy '  of  the  lower  ranks  in  England,  we  believe  the  imnienfe 
load  of  poor's  rates  affords  fufiicient  teftimony,  tliat  fuch  are  not 
one  whit  more  frugal  and  induitrious  than  their  brethren  in  this 
country. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author,  that  th-^  farmer  at  this 
moment  Hands  on  very  tickliih  and  precarious  ground  ;  but  our 
opinion  is  founded  on  very  different  reafons  from  thofe  which 
feem  to  have  influenced  him.  The  value  of  produce  is  confeffed- 
ly  below  that  of  money  ;  hence  a  continuance  of  the  prefent  rates 
for  any  confiderable  time  mufl  neceffarily  bear  hard  upon  agricul- 
turiils.  We  are  far  from  thinking,  that  fpeculation  occafioned 
the  rife  of  rents  which  has  taken  pkce  within  the  lad  ten  years. 
in  fa£l,  the  firft;  great  advance  upon  land  appeared  in  i795>  when 
markets  for  ail  forts  of  grain  were  uncommonly  high.  This  ad- 
vance was  ftiil  farther  augmented  by  the  prices  of  1799,  i8co» 
and  1 80 1  ;  though  undoubtedly  thofe,  who  calculated  (if  any  fuch 
there  were)  upon  thefe  prices  being  lading,  ad:ed  very  fooliflily. 
Thofe  who  argued  from  the  depreciation  of  mioney,  feem  to  have 
had  at  leaft  reafon  on  thei^  Tide.  They  found  that  a  (liilling  would 
not  command  fo  much  of  any  other  commodity  at  market  as  for- 
merly ;  and  therefore  very  fairly  inferred,  that  its  value  would  be 
proportionally  reduced  when  offered  in  excliange  for  grain.  That 
the  inference,  however  pi,<ufible,  has  proved  fallacious,  is  unque- 
flionubly  true.  In  fadl,  the  price  of  grain,  like  that  of  every  0- 
ther  bulky  and  perifliable  commodity,  m.uft  be  regulated  at  mar- 
ket, according  to  the  quantity  thereof  prefented,  and  not  by  the 
plendfulnefs  or  fcarcity  of  money. 

We  obferve  fome  very  iliiberai  fentlments  concerning  the  diC- 
tillerics,  and  the  credits  received  by  farmers  at  petty  banks.  Ca 
thefe  matters  our  author  difplays  much  ignorance.  He  freaks 
of  the  didillers  ceaf ng  to  work  in  1797,  whereas,  except  a  fl.ort 
cefTation  in  1795,  thvy  carried  on  to  fpring  i8co,  and  opened 
sgain  in  November  i8oi.  With  regard  to  farmers  keeping  up 
wheat  when  it  fold  at  3I.,  and  felling  it  afterwards  at  305.  or 
?5S.,  this  is  an  old  fong,  which  has  been  fung  fo  often  as  to  be* 
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come  out  of  fafhion.     Surely  It  was  a  bad  arrangement,  to  clafs^ 
fuch  among  the  caufes  which  influenced   the  rife  of  land,  and 
every  article  of  agriculturar produce. 

On  the  whole,  we  j^re  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  objeft 
cf  thcfe  letrers.  If  they  were  meant  in  fupport  of  the  agricul- 
turift,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  mentioned,  along  with 
the  high  rent  paid  to  proprietors,  the  ex  pojlfaao  advance  there- 
upon, impofed  by  the  legiflature,  which,  our  author  mud  allow, 
was  laying  an  additional  burthen  upon  a  horfe  already  overload- 
ed. In  fa61:,  we  can  only  difcover  a  well  wrote  declamation  a- 
gainft  luxury  and  extravagance,  v/hieh,  with  a  few  alterations,- 
would  fuit  any  country  where  money  is  plentiful,  or  where  ma- 
nufa6lure3  and  agriculture  are  profperous.  Great  and  nv.merous 
as  the  evils  are  faid  to  be  with  which  Scotland  is  afHided,  (till  a 
iingle  cure  or  remedy  is  not  pointed  out.  Does  the  author  mean- 
that  improvements  fhould  be  difcarded  and  manufactures  fup- 
prefTed,  in  order  that  '  the  un{i\tiable  love  of  gain  '  may  be. 
checked  ?  If  the  Britifh  nation,  or  rather  the  Scotifh  nation,. 
^  love  money,  and  defpife  morals, '  then  we  are  free  to  fay^  that 
every  quarter  of  the  country  prefents  evidence  at  this  moment 
fufjicient  to  refute  the  aphorifm  with  which  our  author  begins,.- 
and  the  alTertion  with  which  he  concludes  thefe  letters.        N. 


Hi  fits  to  Agriculturijl: ,     By  William  Dickinfon  Efq, 
Printed  at  Neiu ark y    1803. 

Agriculture  is  a  fubjeCi:  as  little  fecured  aj^ainftr  the  intrufion 
of  ignorant  and  arrogant  pretenders,  as  any  other  art  or  fcience^ 
This  refle6lion  we  were  led  to  make  in  caiting  our  eyes  upon  this 
pamphlet,  which  we  had  intended  ta  review  fome  time  ago,  bur 
which  had  fallen  into  negle6t  from  its  intrinfic  infignificance.  As, 
however,  it  is  equally  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  real  know- 
ledge, to  expdfe  and  to  check  prefuming  ignorance,  as  to  foiter 
and  bring  forward  diffident  merit,  we  therefore  refume  our  origi- 
nal purpofe. 

We  obferve,  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  title-page,  a  pubh- 
cation  announced  by  this  fame  author,  upon  the  antiquities  of 
Nottinghamfliire  and  neighbouring  counties,  and  can  hardly 
avoid  being  of  opinion,  that  the  author  (however  much  invitS 
Minervxi)  has  been  tempted  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  popular 
fubject  of  agriculture,  folcly  with  the  view  of  attra6ling  attention 
to  his  other  work.  We  readily  admit,  that  a  writer  may  be 
qualified  to  acquit  himfelf  refpedtably  upon  a  fubje£t  which  he 
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iias  fludlcd,  and  which  he  undcrdands,  ahhough   he  (liould  be 
found  to  make  a  very  forry  figure  in  ralhly  attempting  another,  in 
which  he  is  not  in  the  leafl  converlant.     Otherwife,  were  we  to 
judge  of  the  quahfications  of  the  antiquarian  of  Nottingham,  by 
that  flendernefs  of  capacity  difplayed  in  liis  Hints  to  Agriculturijlsy 
wc  would  forely  fear  that  his  Antiquities  would   fpeediiy   become 
antiquated,  and  iremain  a  dead  itock  upon  his  hand.     The  truth 
is,  the  out-of-door  operations  of  agriculture   can  contain  no  fe- 
crets  or  myjlery^  Hke  thofe  of  manufadiure ;  and  every  one  (par- 
ticularly in  proportion  to  the  fuperficiality  of  his  knowledge)  deems 
himfelf  capable  to  judge   of,  or  vrnte  upon  what,  he  imagines, 
he  fees  pradlifed  daily  under  his  nofe.     From  the  lefs  frequency, 
too,  of  focial  intercourfe  which  agricultural  operations   can  ad- 
mit of — from  the  difperfed  (late  of  iituation  in  which  they  mull 
aiecellarily  be  carried  on,  arifes  a  want  of  fluency  in  converfa- 
tion  among  agricultural  practitioners,  which  is  apt  to  be  attri- 
buted,   mofb    fallacioufly,    to  a  greater  hebetude  of    intellefts ; 
'fo  that  every  pert,   glib-tongued  fhopkeeper,  holds  himfelf  qua- 
•iified  to  give  the  leifons  of  a  mailer  to  the   more  awkward  clod- 
like  farmer,    even  as  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
fefTion,     Hence  the  numberless,  annual  donations  of  moil  fige  ad- 
vice to  practical  farmers,  moll  charitably  and  gratuitouily    com- 
municated in  our  newfpapers,  by  fuch  town  cits  as  have  chancedi 
to  have  been  traverfmg  the  country.     Whether  the  author  of  the 
Hints  may  fall  under  the   above  defcription,  or  whether  (if  he 
really  pofTelles  the  experience  he  would  Ibmetimes   lay   claim   to) 
he  may  not  have  been  merely   an  ^xpenmefiter  in  Jloiuer-potSy  of 
which  kind  of  experiments  he  has  recorded  a  few— thefe  arc  points, 
upon  which,  though  we  might  conjeclure,  we  are  not  in  a  flate 
competent  to  decide.     Certain,  however,  we  are,  that  no  farmer, 
who  reads  thefe  Hiiits^  fliall  find  from  the   lediure,  that  one  fm- 
•gle  hint  has  been  given  by  which  he  ihall  be  able  to  profit  in  any 
iirape. 

The  author  fcts  out  with  declaring  himfelf  both  an  antltheoriil 
and  a  theoriil.  He  condemns  theoriits  as  proceedhig  upon  clie- 
i-nical  or  mechanical  principles  which  -the  pradlicai  farmer  cannot 
underlland.  Me  equally  condemns  thofe  who  merely  detail  prac- 
tices without  any  appropriate  theory,  as  leading  to  empiricifm  in 
agriculture,  i.  e.  to  practice  without  principles,  or  the  indlfcri- 
minate  application  of  fpccific  noJ}ruiKs  to  ail  cafes  equally  with- 
out diftinction. 

*  Science  is  grateful  to  the  mind  of  every  maji,  and  la  never  rejefted 
;but  where  the  real  or  fuppofed  difficulties  of  obtaining  It,  deter  him 
Srom  the  attempj.     We  have  many  works  of  genius  and  nn>erlt,  of  la- 
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bour  and  celebrity,  on  the  fubjed  of  agriculture :  fo  numerous  indeed 
are  they,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  there  could  be  no  room  left  for  new 
information,  and  f^ill  lefs  nect-ffity  for  again  infiliing  on  the  old.  But 
the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them,  are  almoft  commenfurate 
with  their  quantity.  Where  they  promife  to  teach  agricuhure  as  a 
fcience,  they  arc  ItAures  on  chemiftry,  on  mechanics,' or  on  mineralogy. 
Under  the  title  of  manure?,  they  are,  in  faA,  treatifes  on  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  azote  :  profcffing  to  cjnfider  implements  in  hufbandry, 
they  turn  out  to  be  eiTays  on  levers,  a^.c?,  and  rotatory  motion  :  and 
where  we  expeft  to  find  a  plain  and  fimplc  examination  into  the  proper- 
ties of  foils,  we  are  furprifed  with  an  elaborate  inveftigation  of  phof- 
phoric  acids,   metallic  o:iydcs,  msngane-fe  and  zinc. 

'  Where,  according  to  the  modern  pradlice,  their  only  obje^l  is  to 
report  experiment?,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  too  frequently  preftnt 
ii  monotonous  detail  of  fa£ls  without  obfervaiion,  or  of  obfetvations 
without  rcafoning  ;  of  advice  without  argAiment,  or  of  argument  with- 
out conclufion. 

<  Treatifes,  fucb  as  thefe,  may  eafually  and  individually  amufe,  but 
cannot  generally  inftrud^  or  diffufe  benefit.  The  former  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  excite  agricultural  empiricifm  ;  the  latter  offer  no  encourage- 
ment to  rational  experiments  founded  on  analogical  deduftion.  ' 

Having  thus,  like  Dvav/canfir  in  the  Rehearfal,  clenred  the 
ilage  entirely  of  the  rubbilli  of  all  other  books  of  agriculture, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  he  brings  forward  his  own  propofal 
after  the  manner  of  Mat,  in  Prior's  Alma : 

«  Now,  to  bring  things  to  fair  conclufion, 
And  fave  much  Chriftiau  ink's  effufion, 
Let  me  propofe  an  healing  fcheme, 
And  fail  in  middle  of  the  llream. ' 

<  It  fhall  be  the  purpofc  of  the  few  -following  pages  to  fteer  a  middle 
courfe,  borrowing  only  from  philcvfophical  refcarch  certain  acknowledg- 
ed (latiL,  and,  without  cmbarrafiing  the  mind  with  fubtle  difquifitions, 
merely  apply  the  conclufion^  obtained,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  lead  the 
agricukurill  to  a  xtguX^r  fyjlem  of  experiment  j  not  .to  detached  and  in- 
fulated  deviations,  or  capricious  vagaries,  ' 

Our  autiior,  like  a  flvilful  General  who  leaves  Mothirig  unfub- 
dueil  beliind  hini,  commences  his  fyilemy>r;/;  the  very  egg, 

*  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  eartH 
in  the  greattti  exc'.-llence,  and  the  moft  uniform  abundance,  is  the  grand 
.aim  and  objeft  in  agriculture  ;  the  means  of  accompli fhing  this  event 
tlic  moft  interefling  fubjecTt  of  fpcculation  to  the  agriculturill. 

*  Earthp  the  immediate  and    oftenfioJe   parent    of  vegetation,   merely 
as  earth,  has  hecn  defignatcd  hy  the  name  of  2l  pcijji've  prlncipi^iy  a  caput 
pi^tuum^  and  by  various    other  fimilar    appellations  ;   all,   however,  lig- 
.ui.fy.ing  nearly  t!>e  fame  thing,  ^rvd  9II  tctjding  to  nearly   the   fame  con- 
clufion ; 
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cluHon  ;  a  conclufion,  indcej,  which  has  been  verified  by  a  thoufanJ 
arguments,  and  afcertained  by  a  thoufand  cxpenmcitts,  and  wljich  a- 
niounts,  in  plain  language,  to  nothing  more  than  this — that  earth,  de- 
prived of  air,  water,  and  elementary  lire,  commonly  called  heat,  will 
not  produce  vegtftation. 

<  We  may  then,  1  think,  take  for  granted  this  pofition,  that  vegita- 
tion  is  producvd  by  air,  water  and  fire,  operating,  in  fon\c  way  or  o- 
thcr,  mediately  or  immediately,  on  the  earth  •  !  ' 

The  water,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  for  the  part  of  the  vegetable 
{landing  above  ground,  he  obfervcs,  are  funiilhcd  to  our  hand ; 
but  to  get  air  adminillered  to  the  feeds  fown,  or  roots  growing 
inider  grotuul — kk  labor^  hoc  opus  ejh  The  fpecics  of  air  required 
for  vegetation,  he  obferves  (p.  12.),  has  beeii  variouily  defigned, 
*  but  is  now  moil  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  o{  fixed 
air,  and,  more  philofophically,  by  that  of  carbonic  acid.  In  tlik 
confifts  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  doctrine  of  manures  and  the  myf- 
tery  of  vegetation. '  *  As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  applying 
tliis  carbonic  acid  (pages  14.  15.),  he  modelUy  declines  averting 
pofitively,  *  that  it  is  produced  by  fermentation  alone : '  he  thinks, 
however,  he  may  pofitively  afiert,  *  that  it  is  generated  by  fer- 
mentation ; '  and  is  convinced  hiuifelf  (which  undoubtedly  is  moil 
important  information),  and  willies  to  imprefs  it  upon  his  agri- 
cultural neighbours  (which  is  highly  charitable),  *  that  in  what- 
ever proportion  any  fpecies  of  manure  will  produce  fermentation 
in  the  earth  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  the  fame,  or  (obferve  the 
modeity  with  which  the  vi6lorious  conclufion  is  pullied)  nearly 
the  fame  proportion,  it  will,  generally  fpeaking  (dill  modeilly 
cautious)  produce  vegetation. ' 

O  4  According, 

*  That  this  air,  applied  to  vegetables  above  ground,  is  highly  con- 
■ducive  to  vegetation,  has  been  afcertained  by  experiment.  The  elec- 
trification of  plants  has,  in  like  manner,  been  found  alfo  favourable  to 
their  growth.  Our  author,  however,  (and  indeed  all  theoriflsss  aiming; 
at  extreme  fimphcity  of  fyllem),  ought  to  be  reminded,  that  a  prin- 
ciple, found  pow^erfully  productive  of  a  given  operation,  in  its  fimple 
uncompounded  flate,  may  be  pfoduftive  of  very  different  effects,  when 
adminillered  in  a  ftate  of  compofition  with  other  principles.  Though 
fixed  air,  applied  to  growing  vegetables,  and  inhaled  by  the  abforbent 
vefTels  of  the  leaves,  promotes  their  growth,  it  by  no  means  follows  of 
courfe,  that  it  would  produce  the  fame  effeiSl  when  combined  with  lime 
or  other  alkalis.  Though  a  fiery  fliower,  adminiftere<l  from  a  watering; 
pan  in  the  hand  of  the  gardener.  Handing  upon  an  infulatii;g  ftool,  and 
highly  eleclrified,  is  found  extremely  conducive  to  vegetation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  watering-pan,  the  proximate  caufe,  cut  in  pieces 
— or  the  glafs  globe  of  the  eledlrical  machine,  the  remote  caufe,  when 
comminuted  to  powder — would  cith>?r  .of  them  coiiftitutc  an  efiicicnt 
Tnanure. 
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According,  then,  to  the  theory  of  this  notable  theorlfb,  (who 
at  fame  time  is  no  theorift),  the  great  principle  of  vegetation  13 
fcrmentatioji^  through  the  mean  of  the  produf^ion  oi  fixed  air^ 
alias  carbonic  acid  \  which  is  the  true  pabulum  vitie  to  the  vege- 
table creation ;  and  the  only  one,  at  leafl,  which,  it  would  feem, 
human  induftry  can  fupply. 

Every  dabbler  in  chenufiry  (to  ufe  an  exprcflion  of  our  author) 
knows  that  all  pure  alkalis  are  of  a  cauftic  nature,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  their  Hate  of  purity  and  caufticity,  they  greedily  abforb 
aerial,  alias  carbonic  acid,  from  the  atmofphere,  till  they  are  fa- 
turated  and  neutralized,  or  rendered  mild  ;  that  the  attraftion, 
however,  betwixt  alkalis  and  this  carbonic  acid  is  fliglit,  in  com- 
p.jrifon  with  the  fuperior  attra<'lion  they  have  for  other  acids  ; 
and  that,  upon  expofing,  therefore,  mild  alkalis,  i.  e.  alkahs  that 
have  abforbed  carbonic  acid,  to  the  aftion  oi  acids  for  which 
they  have  a  fuperior  attraction,  the  carbonic  acid  is  diflodged, 
and  the  other  acid  taken  up  in  its  room  ;  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
(which,  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  had  remained  in  a  fixed 
ftatc),  upon  quitting  it,  reaffumes  its  aeriform  nature,  and  in  e- 
fcaping  forms  a  hiJfmg  noife,  or  an  ebullition,  if  the  acid  applied 
to  dillodge  it  is  in  a  liquid  form,  whence  lieat  too  is  generated. 
Vulgarly,  this  ebullition,  hifling  and  ctlervefcence,  has  been  de- 
figned  fermentation ;  and  accordingly  limeftone  or  marl  are  faid, 
vulgarly,  to  ferment  with  vinegar  or  other  acids  :  But  even 
though  the  v/oxd.  fermentation  (hould  be  retained  in  compliance 
with  common  ufage,  we  could  hardly  have  conceived  that  even 
tlie  moft  fuperficial  dabbler  could  have  been  capable  of  confound- 
ing this  fort  of  fermentation  with  thofe  properly  defigned  fermen- 
tations, viz.    the  vinous,  the  acetous,   and  the  puiref active. 

That  what  our  author  had  in  view  (if  indeed  he  had  any  de- 
finite ideas  at  all,  which  we  very  much  doubt),  in  eftablifliing 
his  fermentatioji  as  the  great  principle  of  vegetation,  through  the 
produftion  of  fixed  air,  was  merely  the  ebullition  aiid  effervefccnce 
above  defcribcd,  and  by  the  vulgar  called  firmenlation,  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  infeparably  charatleriftic  tnodus  operandi 
afcribed  to  it,  being  the  produ^ion  of  fixed  air,  but  alfo  from  a 
variety  of  particular  paiTages  in  the  pamphlet,  in  which  this  e- 
buUition  or  elTervefcence  is  particularly  defcribed  as  conftituting 
his  fermentation ;  but  our  bounds  will  allow  us  only  to  make  the 
following  references — page  iS-  foot  note;  page  21.  (in  the  midll 
of  a  moll  abfurd  diflertatioa  on  lime  '^■)-^  page  23.  ;  and  page  34. 
at  top. 

Tlie 


*   Every  dabbler  in  chemlflry  knows  tiiat  tlie   effect  of  burning  is  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  froiri  lime,  after  which;  the  hmc  is  in  a  purely 

cauflic 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  In  llluftrajtlng  and 
confirming   this  moil  luminous,  and  certainly  n;oil  compendious 

theory, 

cauftic  alkaline  ftate  ;  in  which  ftate,  like  other  alkali^,  it  greedily  ab- 
forbs  water.  The  efFe<5l  of  the  application  of  water,  whether  pour- 
ed on  by  man,  or  abforbed  from  the  moiliure  of  the  atmofpherc,  is, 
to  niake  the  bui,>t  limellone  crumble  into  powder  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat ;  and  this  internal  commotion  of  parts,  the  author  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  defigned  fermtntation,  as  the  ebullition  and 
effervefcence  already  mentioned  to  which  he  has  given  that  defignation. 
So  long  as  lime  remains  in  its  pure  allaline  cauftic  ilate,  diverted  of 
carbonic  and  of  every  other  acid,  it  is,  like  all  alkalis  in  the  lame  ftate, 
in  rcadinefs  to  abforb  quietly^  and  without  any  fymptoms  of  our  author's 
fa-mentatio?/^  any  acid  that  is  applied  to  it — excepting  indeed  the  fer~ 
mentation  of  crumbling  bito  poiuder,  which  the  water,  in  which  the  acid 
applied  may  be  difiblvcd,  will  occafion.  Lime,  however,  cannot  re- 
main long  in  its  cauftic  alkajine  ftate,  but  is  fpeedily  neutralized  and 
rendered  mild  (or,  in  faft,  it  reverts  to  its  original  ftate  as  limeftonc), 
by  reabforbing  the  carbonic  acid  that  had  been  expelled  by  burning, 
greedily  taking  it  in,  in  proportion  to  its  expofure  of  furface  :  And  in 
this  ftate  alone  is  it  fufceptible  of  our  author's  fer}>.>etitalion^  i.  e.  the 
ebullition  and  effervefceace  occafioned  by  the  efcape'of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  an  aeriform  or  gafeous  ftate,  when  expelled  by  another  acid  having 
ftronger  affinity  to  the  alkali  of  lime. 

What,  then,  does  our  author  underftand  by  his  diftinftion  of  lime 
(page  9.)  into  two  kinds;  the  one,  *  foft,  mild,  and  hxivial, '  (lixi- 
vial,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  Englifti,  implies  a  fluid  in  which 
any  falts  are  dilfolved)  ;  the  other,  *  dry,  acrid,  cauftic?'  We  know 
that  limeftones  differ  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  admix- 
tures they  contain  of  fand,  or  clay,  &c.  ;  but  we  certainly  conceive  it 
as  effentially  cliarafteriftic  of  all  lime  qua  I'wi':^  to  be  acrid  or  caujlle 
(which  are  tlie  fame  thing),  when  new  burnt  j  and  to  be  mild  or  foft 
(which  we  underftand  to  imply  the  fame  fenfe),  fo  foon  as  neutraliza- 
tion .takes  place  by  faturation  with  an  acid — whether  by  the  fixed  air 
abforbed  from  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  other  acid  applied. 

What  does  he  mean  by  teUing  us  (pages  21 — 23.),  that  greafr  care 
muft  be  taken,  in  liming  land,  to  proportion  the  quantities  of  the  al- 
kali to  the  acid,  to  fecure  the  greateft  poffible  fermentation,  and  to 
avoid  the  exceflive  preponderance  of  either,  in  fear  of  defeating  this 
intention, — but  that  the  precife  equilibrium,  which  chemical  nicety 
would  feem  to  require,  is  not  effentially  neceffary  in  practice  ;  becaufe, 
*  even  if  the  quantity  of  lime  ufed  be  at  almoft  any  point  below  ex» 
treme  profufion,  its  own  powers  of  abforption  will  precifcly  apportion 
the  attraction  of  atmofpheric  acid,  and  regulate  the  procefs  of  fermen- 
tation ? '  After  our  previous  obfervations  above,  our  readers  can  judge 
for  themfelves.  Wc  certainly,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  have  hard- 
ly met  with  fuch  bulk  of  ollentatious  abfurdity  wrapt  up  in  fufl^ 
fmaU  volume. 
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theory,  by  attempting   to  point  out  the    t^^d  t^i  i^ix^  ferment a^ 
tioH  produced  by  various  manures,  as  lime,  yard  mucky  excreinent 
human  and  brutal,  marl,  blood,  urine,  bones,  fcrapings  of  roads, 
fawings  or  timber,  together  witli  flefh,  filh,  and  fea  weed.     Here, 
however,  the   ignorant  author  allows  the   change  continually  to 
be  put  upon  him  by  the  fmiilarity  of  founds.     If  he  can  only  find 
that  the  word  fermentation  is  ever  applied  to  the  alterations  which  ' 
any  of  thefe  bodies  undergoes,  no  matter  whetlter  the  vulgar  or 
Icientific  fermentation  *,  immediately  his  ebullition  or  effervefcencc, 
dilengaging   air,  occurs   to  his   imagination  ;    the  production  of 
v/hich  air  he  has  aflerted  to  be  the  true  vegetable  pabulum. 
^  Thus  in  the  London  'prentice  car, 
Tke  bells  found  Whittington  Lord  Mayor.  ' 
If  carbonic  acid,  too,  can  be  properly  mentioned  as  interfering, 
in  any  manner,  in  the  changes  of  fuch  bodies,  the  efFe£t  is  the 
fame   upon  our   author  •, — here   is  my  pabulum — here,  therefore, 
rnuft    there  be  a  beneficial  efFe£l  upon  vegetation.     Accordingly, 
whether  a  mild  alkali,  coming  in  contact  with  an  acid,  fends  out 
its  carbonic  acid,  or   whether   a   cauftic   alkali   abforbs  into  itfclf 
the  carbonic  acid— ftill,  as  this  acid,   alias  fixed  air,  is  fomehow 
concerned  in  the  tranfaCtion,  vegetation  muft  of  neceflity  be  pro- 
moted •,  for  this  air  is  the  veritable  pabulum.     Probably  the  Not- 
tingham vegetables   are  fo   clever  and   alert,  that  they  can  even 
catch  a  refrefliing  gulp  of  this  air  ;;;  traujitu  ,•   whether  in  its  paf- 
fao-e  tOy  or  its  pafiage  from. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  allotted  too  much 
fpace  to  the  difiedion  of  fuch  a  jejune  performance.  In  the  au- 
thor's own  words  (page  42.),  *  the  reader's  curiofity  is  perhaps, 
by  this  tim.e,  fufficiently  difappointed,  even  if  his  patience  be  not 
entirely  exhaufted. ' 

We  {hall  clofe  our  remarks,  by  juft  obferving  that  we  would 
not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  fuch  a  futile  fubje6t:,  were  it  not 
that  thefe  Hints  cany  with  them  an  impofing  appearance,  that 
might  miflead  the  Unwary  to  beftov/  attention,  where  they  can 
reap  no  poiTible  information  upon  any  one  point.  The  author 
has  formed  to  himfeJf  a  Johnfonian,  Ibnorous  ftyle  ;  he  feems 
to  have  obtained  that  fmattering  of  the  fcieiices  connected  with 
liis  fubje6l,  which  has  initiated  him  into,  and  enabled  him  to 
mouth,  with  a  fort  of  mock  dignity,  the  fcitntific  phrafes  ;  and 
without  fuch  an  analyfis,  he  might  have  palled  for  fome  time 
incognito.     For  it  is  not  always  that 

*  Fools  are  known  fr^r  looking  wif.-  ; 
As  men  fliOot  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. ' 
We  had  almofl  forgotten  one  remark  that  occurred   in  the  per- 
ufal,  but  which  was  fuggelled  anew  by  the  pamphlet  happeniug 

ty 
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to  lye  open  before  us  as  we  concludciJ.  In  p:igc  34.  at  top,  the 
author  I'peaks  of  a  fxed  volatile  alkali,  Wc  h;ivc  cert:  "r.ily  licard 
of  a  fixed  alkali^  and  of  a  volatile  alhili^  ch;ira(Stcri/etl  as  dificr- 
ent  by  their  -refpe^live  fixednefs  or  volatilily  ;  ab  wc  huve  alfj 
heard  of  hard  water  and  of  foft  water ;  but  we  never  before  have 
heard  of  a  fixed  volatile  alkali,  more  than  of  a  hard  jl ft  luatcr. 

The  work  is  dedicated  (with  or  without  permidion,  is  not  faid) 
to  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Prefident,  and  the  otii;!r  Member* 
of  the  Newark  Agricultural  Society. 

C. 


Stat'fiical  Survey  of  the  County  of  CavaUy  with  Qbfervations  on  tht 
Mer.ns  of  Improvement  :  Drawn  up  in  the  year  J  80 1,  for  the 
Ccnfderationy  and  tender  the  Direclion  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
By'Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart.  Dublin  :  Printed  by  GraifGerry 
&  Campbell. 

Ireland  is  a  country  which,  at  prefcnt,  has  many  claims  up- 
on our  attention.  From  its  peculiar  clrcumftances,  we  can 
hardly  be  able  to  regard  it  with  inditlerence,  while  its  ciofc  con- 
nexion with  our  own  iiland  engages  our  felfiinnef^,  as  well  ai 
our  fympajthy.  The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
mull  intereft  the  ftatefman  and  philofopher ;  v/hile  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  its  ftate  of  improvement,  equally  demand  atten- 
tion from  every  one  who  defires  the  profperity  of  agriculture. 
It  is  the  lufl  of  thefe  topics  which  properly  falls  within  our 
province.  Ireland,  as  an  agricultural  country,  has  many  phy- 
fical  advantages ;  but  the  moral  obilacles,  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  improvement,  will  not,  we  fear,  be  foon  removed. 
From  the  natural  advantages  of  that  country,  and  its  long  and 
intimate  connexion  with  Britain,  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  made  confiderable  improvement ;  but  it  is  llili  far  behind 
many  parts  of  this  ifland  which  have  been  Icfs  favoured  by 
nature. 

We  rejoice  to  fee  Agricultural  Societies  formed,  and  Agricul- 
tural Surveys  executed  in  Ireland,  as  both  indicate-  an  increafmg 
attention  to  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  and  may  contribute 
fomething  to  its  advancement.  We  willi  our  brethren,  over  the 
water,  all  fuccefs,  and  fhould  be  happy  foon  to  receive  leflbns  fron^ 
them  that  are  at  prefent  fo  far  behind  us.  There  is  very  much 
to  be  done,  however,  before  they  fhall  rival  us,  and  much  that  A- 
gricultural  Societies  cannot  effed:.  Capital  mull  be  created,  and 
.employed  m  cultivating  tlie  foil  j  property  muft  be  rendered  more 

fccure; 
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fccure  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  muft  be  feparated  from  that 
of  the  mechanic  ;  and  habits  of  fobriety  and  induftry  become 
more  general,  before  agriculture  flourifli.  It  will  require  time  to 
accomplifh  fuch  important  matters,  and  we  are  almoft  tempted 
to  imagine  that  fome  radical  change  in  th^  ftate  of  fociety  will  be 
previoufly  neceflary. 

The  county  of  Cavan  is  not  one  of  the  bed  parts  of  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  This  work  is  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  fa- 
vo^irable  opinion  either  of  its  author's  abilities,  or  of  the  dillri£l 
which  he  lias  fur^'eyed.  Situated  in  the  province  of  Ulfler,  at 
•an  equal  didance  from  the  Irilh  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it 
contains  301,000  plantation  acres,  and  about  90,000  inhabitants. 
The  land  is  divided  by  the  author  in  the  following  manner  : 

j^cref. 

Arable  lands,  pafturc  and  meadow 267,500 

Rivers  and  lakes 3>Soo 

Woods  and  plantations ^       3>ooo 

Roads,  towns  and  villages 3>ooo 

Mountain,  bog  and  walle 24,000 

The  average  rent  h  ftated  to  be  fifteen  {hillings  per  acre  ;  and 
this,  we  are  informed,  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  This  would  feem  to  intimate  a  confiderable  degree  of  im- 
provement within  that  period.  What  muft  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  previous  to  it,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive. 

The  county  of  Cavan  is  confiderably  elevated,  and,  throughout, 
diverfified  with  hill  and  dale.  From  this  circumltance,  together 
with  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  and  Irifli  Sea,  we  may  natural- 
ly expe£l  the  climate  to  be  uncertain,  cold  and  boifterous.  We 
ihould  cxpe6l  an  excefs  of  moifture,  too,  though  the  author  fecms 
to  intimate  the  contrary.  The  mountainous  diftridts  are,  for  the 
mofl  part,  appropriated  to  the  grazing  of  young  cattle ;  while 
the  low  lands  are  in  conftant  tillage.  Perhaps  the  moft  import- 
ant general  improvement  which  this  county  could  receive,  would 
be  to  apply  it  principally  to  pafturage.  This,  however,  is  im- 
pofTiblc,  while  it  is  parcelled  out  into  farms,  as  they  are  called, 
of  nine  acres  each. 

We  fliall  not  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  this  work,  as  it  could  be  little  intcreiling  to  the  bulk  of 
cur  readers  ;  and,  with  regard  to  an  analyfis  of  the  volume  it- 
fclf,  we  deem  it  impolfible.  The  author  communicates  fome  in- 
tormation  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  know,  and  makes 
Jeveral  well-meant  and  fcnfible  remarks,  but  they  are  fcattered 
Vrith  fuch  irregularity,  and  buried  under  io  much  rubbilh,  that 

we 
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Vfe  cannot  undertake  to  dig  them  out,  and  prcfent  them  in  any 
fyftematical  order. 

In  the  lirll  fix  chapters,  we  have  a  geograpliical  defcrlption  of 
the  county,  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  property,  buildings,  mode  of 
occupation,  implements,  encloimg  and  fences.  In  thefe  chapters 
much  mifcellaneous  matter  is  introduced,  many  digrefhons  are 
made,  and  many  very  needlefs  repetitions.  The  next  five  chap- 
ters contain  a  particular  account  of  the  eight  baronies  into  which 
the  county  is  divided.  The  kft  five  chapters  are  devoted  to 
rural  economy,  political  economy,  general  tables,  farming  So- 
ciety, and  a  conclufion.  Our  readers  will  eafiLy  perceive,  that, 
by  his  method,  if  method  it  can  be  called,  the  author  has  unne- 
ceflarily  perplexed  his  fubjecSl:.  By  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
county,  and  a  particular  one  of  each  barony,  the  fame  topic  has 
been  introduced  eight  or  nine  times,  which,  befides  tiring  and 
difgufting  the  reader,,  has  rendered  the  work  far  larger  than  the 
matter  contained  in  it  required. 

A  pretty  jull  idea  may  be  given  of  the  (late  of  agriculture  in 
this  di(lri<^,  by  merely  mentioning  that  the  largefl:  clafs  of  farms 
average  thirty  acres,  and  the  leall;  {even ;  but  that,  as  the  latter 
bear  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one  to  the  former, 'the  medium  of 
the  whole  may  be  taken  at  nine.  The  mode  of  cultivation,  in 
what  our  av\thor  confiders  one  of  the  bed  managed  baronies,  is, 
I.  Potatoes  in  lazy  beds ;  2.  Potatoes,  the  beds  where  the 
trenches  were  the  preceding  year;  3.  Part  of  the  land  flax, 
the  reft  oats,  and  thefe  continued  for  two  or  three  fucceflive 
crops;  the  land  afterwards  abandoned  to  grafs — v/e  fay  aban- 
doned, for  it  is  neither  cleaned,  nor  fown  with  grafs  feeds.  Thij> 
fyftem  needs  no  comment.  The  ftate  of  the  peafantry  in  the 
mountains  of  Cavan  is  reprefented  as  truly  deplorable.  '  In  ci- 
vilization,'  fays  the  author,  p.  21,  *  they  liave  made  no  profi- 
ciency ;  for  the  very  wealthieil  of  tliefe  mountaineers  have  no- 
better  bed  than  ftraw,  nar  is  a  bedflead  to  be  feen  amonfl  them, 
but  they  indlfcriminately  herd  together  with  tlie  hogs  and  all  the 
domeftic  animals  of  the  hovel. '  This  defcription  is  introduced 
with  a  fevere,  but  jufl  reflection  upon  the  proprietors  of  thofe 
mountains.  *  As  to  reclaiming  of  thefe  mountiiins,  which  would 
return  fuch  a  fair  and  honourable  income,  they  have  not  the 
yemotett  idea  ;^  and  it  is  aftonifliing  to  fee  with  what  peculiar 
Care  they  preferve  their  game  on  tJiefe  exteniive  wilds,  without 
the  leall  regard  to  bettering  the  condition  of  their  tenantry, 
whofe  ftate  of  uncivilization  is,  indeed,  a  pointed  reflection  on 
the  fupinenefs  of  their  lords. '  Thefe  proprietors  are  evidently 
as  inattentive  to  their  own  intereft,  as  they  are  devoid  of  bene* 
volence.  From  the  fize  of  farms,  and  mode  of  cultivation  pre- 
valent. 
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valcrt,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  none  engaged  in 
ngriculture  as  a  profeflion  can  be  very  comfortable.  The  au- 
thor tells  ■  us,  indeed,  tliat  the  fubftantial  farmers,  in  one  place, 
have  good  family  houfes  ;  and  that,  in  another,  neat  and  com- 
modious houfcs  are  building  two  llories  high,  with  every  ne- 
ceil^ry  apartiiu^nt.  Thefc  are  built  at  no  lefs  a  coit  than  6ol.  ; 
which,  he  p.dds,  *  is  quite  too  much  ! '  Wefhall  leave  our  readers 
to  forn\  their  own  opinion  of  a  fubftantial  farmer,  where  the  a- 
vera^;e  of  the  largeft  farms  does  not  exceed  thirty  acres,  and  of  a 
commodious  f:irm  houfe,  which  i€  quite  too  expenfive  at  6ol. 

The  leafes  in  this  county  arc  generally  granted  for  twenty-on£? 
years,  and  a  life,  or  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years.  To  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  thele  we  have  Itrong  objedliions.  Experience  fhowi^ 
that  every  Icafe,  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  fuch  an 
tmcertain  thing  as  human  life,  is  unfavourable  to  improvement- 
Whctlier  the  term  be  one  life,  or  three,  or  thirty,  there  muft  be 
a  period,  during  which  the  fear  of  lofing  will  wit?ihold  the 
means,  even  of  ordinary  increafe  •,  and  the  ground  muft  be  in- 
jured. No  I'jafe  therefore  fliould  be  for  a  life,  or  lives,  merely  ; 
and  if  for  a  life,  and  a  definite  period,  the  definite  period  fhould 
fee  Kift.  The  third  fort  of  leafes  is  certainly  the  beft  ;  though 
even  this,  taking  a  liberal  view  of  the  intereft  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  is  perhaps  exceptionable  :  unlefs  where  land  is  in  a  very 
unimproved  ftate,  and  demands  the  outlay  of  much  capital,  thirty- 
one  years  may  be  too  long. 

The  ufual  leafes  in  Cavan  contain  feveral  claufes,  which  we 
cannot  but   confider  grofsly   abfurd.     The   proprietor  referves  to 
himfclf  the  right  of  looking  after  gam^ ;  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
pay  all  taxes  impofed,  and  to  be  impofed  ;  there  muft  be  no  a- 
lienation  of  leafe,  under  penalty   of  double   rent;  no   paring  or 
burning,  ike.  &c.     It  does  not  lefTen  the  injuftice  or  abfurdity 
of  thefe  claufes,  that  they  may  be  found  in  leafes  which  were 
not  manufactured  in  Cavan.     We  have  not  leifure  to  enter  into  an 
{examination  of  thefe  points   at   prefent,  but  find  no  difhculty  in 
laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  good  policy,  as  well  a« 
juftice,  requires  the  holder  of  a  leafe  to  have  as  complete  and 
exclufive  power  over  the  premifes,  during  his  occupancy,  as  if 
he   were   proprietor,    and  only   be   prevented    from    doing   whar 
might  leave  the  property  in  a  worfe  (late  than  he  found  it.     Any 
thing  fliort  of  this,  mult  reftrain  and  embarrafs  the  tenant  in  his 
exertions,  and  prevent  him  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his 
capital  and  talents.     We  were  furprifed  to  fmd  the  author,  whof;^ 
principles  feem  not  to  be  generally  illiberal,  lamenting  that  fome 
cf  the  above  claufes  are  not  ftriclly  enforced. 

The  author  introduces  fome  doctrines,  to  wliich  "we  find  our- 
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felvcs  by  no  means  dilpofed  to  fuhfcribc.  The  abolilion  of  fal- 
low feems  to  be  a  favourite  idea  ;  he  introduces  it  at  p.  19.  and 
ajrain  at  p.  226.  Among  other  reafons  which  he  afligns  for  his 
favourite  cloclrine,  he  alleges  that  the  ground  will  not  be  injured 
by  too  much  expoiure  to  the  atmofphere.  *  A  very  eminent  a- 
gricultuviil,'  fays  he,  *  uirtrts,  the  more  that  the  foil  is  plouc^h- 
ed  in  fummer,  the  more  is  the  vegetable  food  exhaufted.  *  We 
mean  not  to  enter  into  any  controvcrfy  with  this  eniinent  agricul- 
turift,  but  ihall  only  fay,  that  we  generally  oxpcO  the  bell  crops, 
when  our  fallows  have  been  molt  completely  wrought ;  and  this 
fame  expectation  or  prejudice  perhaps  is  founded,  we  imagine, 
en  experience.  The  author  feems  to  have  thought  of  fallow, 
for  no  other  purpofe,  but  that  of  rcfting  the  land  :  *  We  will 
find, '  fays  he,  *  by  introducing  intermediate  vegetable  crops,  we 
entirely  abolifli  the  ufe,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  fallov/,  which  the 
moll  celebrated  writers  on  agriculture,  and  the  bell  farmers,  now 
entirely  condemn. '  We  know  not  what  he  means  by  vegetable 
crops  ;  the  crops,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  all  vegetable. 
But,  was  the  author  really  ignorant  that  even  good  farmers  fome- 
times  think  fallow  necefiary  for  cleaning  land  ?  To  contend 
againil  it  as  necefiary  only  for  refting  the  kind,  is  to  combat  ^ 
man  of  llraw. 

The  author  exprefies  himfelf  in  ftrong  terms,  too,  on  the  nu- 
merous difadvanrages  of  broadcall,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  high 
time  that  it  were  expelled  for  ever.  We  venture  to  predicl,  that 
he  Ihail  never  fee  this  happy  revolution  in  agriculture  accomplifh-r 
ed.  Does  he  ferioufly  think  that  drilling  could  be  advantageoully 
introduced  for  all  crope  in  the  '  ilifF  brown  clays '  of  Cavan,  for 
inilance  ?  It  is  furprifmg  that  even  fenfible  men  fhould  fo  often 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  milled  by  theory,  and  found  general  rules 
,  upon  particular  and  local  initances.  Becaufe,  upon  foft  and 
pliable  foilsj  drilling  may  be  preferable,  fnail  we  conclude  that 
it  ought  to  be  pra6lifed  likewife  on  the  moil  hard  and  obdurate  ? 
We  might  as  well  infill,  that  arm.ed  rebels  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  gentlenefs  as  peaceable  and  loyal  fubjecls. 

We  find  no  portion  of  this  work  fet  apart  for  difcufling  the 
obflacles  to  improvement,  but  only  occafional  fa£ls  and  remarks 
relative  to  this  fubje«£l,  vvhich  deferve  attention.  The  county  of 
Cavan  cannot  be  laid  to  fuffer  from  any  tax  direOIy  on  land. 
Tile  only  burden  of  this  kind  is  a  cefs,  which  does  not  exceed 
3-^d.  per  acre  •,  but  it  is  laid  on  in  a  manner  Ibmewhat  curious. 
The  county  is  divided  into  8000  carvaghs,  and  the  cefs  is  laid  on 
at  fo  much  per  carvagh  ;  though  we  are  told  (p.  221.)  that  fome 
of  thgfe  contain  thirty  acres,  others  not  more  than  hve,  and  no 
material  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  foil.     Human  ingenuity 
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could  fcarcely  devife  a  mode  of  taxation  more  grofsly  abfurd,  or 
more  palpably  unjuft. 

Tithes  feem  to  be  a  confiderable  evil  in  this  county,  both  from 
the  principle  by  which  they  are  laid  on,  and  tl)c  manner  in  v/hich 
they  are  exa61:ed.  Land  in  tillage  is  tithcable  by  the  acre  ;  mea- 
dow land  pays  no  more  than  6d.  for  what  is  in  one  perfon's 
pofTeflion  (and  we  fuppofe  in  one  field),  were  it  a  tlioullind  acres : 
This  is  a  mode  of  tithing  for  which  no  argument  can  be  offered. 
The  tithes, ,  it  would  feem,  too,  are  exa(il:ed  with  confiderable 
rigour  :  This  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  tlie  clergy,  who,  in  fadl, 
are  not  the  collectors,  but  to  a  kind  of  animals  called  pro^lors, 
who  have  farmed  the  tithes,  and,  no  doubt,  wlili  to  make  the 
moll  of  their  bargain.  The  author  fpeaks  with  warmth  on  this 
fubjecl,  and  we  give  him  credit  for  his  feelings  ;  but  he  is  not 
aware,  perhaps,  of  the  caufe  of  the  evil.  The  truth  is,  the 
clergyman  knows  how  unpopular  tithes  are,  and  what  rilk  may 
fometimes  attend  the  collecting  of  them  :  he  is  willing,  there- 
fore, to  dlfpofe  of  this  dangerous  property  at  a  very  inferior 
value.  The  proclor,  impelled  by  intereil,  and  unreftrained  by 
any  motives  of  delicacy,  levies  the  tax  with  rigour.  Thus,  the 
occupier  of  the  land  is  oppreffed,  and  the  clergyman  enjoys  not 
the  legal  fruit  of  his  labours. 

The  fmall  fize  of  farms,  and  their  being  generally  occupied 
by  perfons  engaged  in  fome  other  employment,  mult  be  re- 
garded as  prefenting  a  powerful  obftacle  to  improvement.  A- 
griculture  cannot  profper  where  it  is  not  followed  as  a  feparate 
employment,  and  where  one  perfon  does  not  poffefs  as  much 
land  as  may  furnilh  occupation  to  himfelf,  without  manual 
labour,  and  fulhcient  fupport  to  his  family.  No  perfon  could 
farm,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  to  a  fulhcient  extent,  without 
turning  out  perhaps  a  hundred  of  their  fmall  tenants  j  and  he 
mull  be  a  bold  man,  indeed,  who,  in  the  prefent  condition  of 
Ireland,  fliould  undertake  to  bring  fuch  a  nelt  of  hornets  about 
his  ears. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  mafs  o£  .the  Irifh 
people  can  neither  be  profperous  nor  happy,  till  fome  effedual 
means  are  employed  to  inllrud  them.  We  coincide  entirely  with 
the  author  in  his  fentiments  on  this  fubje^t ;  and,  from  his  llate- 
ments,  it  is  manifell,  that  confiderable  blame  is  imputable  fome- 
where.  Very  ample  funds  have  been  originally  fet  apart  in  fome 
places  for  maintaining  fchools,  which  are'almoll  totally  negled- 
ed.  Do  they,  whole  duty  it  is  to  dired  fuch  matters,  think, 
like  fome  other  great  men,  that  the  common  people  fhould  be 
kept  as  ignorant  as  pofhble  ?  Or  do  they  regard  fuch  affairs  as 
unworthy  of  their  notice  .''  Ireland  has  furniihed  not  a  few  ar- 
guments of  late  to  ihow  the  danger  of  ignorance. 
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Wo  iliall  difmlfs  thd  work  with  a  finglc  remark  on  the  flylc* 
We  do  not  expect  elegance  on  Co  plain  a  fubje(i>,  but  have  a 
tight  to  demand  pcrfpicuity  ;  and  there  are  many  pallages  which 
in  reality  cannot  be  eafily  underltood.  This  could  hardly  be  par- 
doned in  a  plain  pra<SHcal  farmer,  but  far  lefs  in  a  gentleman  who 
mufi:  be  fuppofod  to  have  got  a  liberal  education. 

We  (liail  give  our  readers  a  fpecimcn  of  compofition,  which 
is  confelTedly  too  hard  for  us,  p.  112. 

*  That  turf  is  evidently  engaged  in  active  vegetation^  cannot  be  denied, 
as  numerous  iuflances  are  in  every  county  of  bogs  affording  new  fuel, 
which  have  long  ago  been  cut  out  ;  the  antifeptic  qwalily  of  bog  is  ea- 
lily  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  timber  it  contains.  It  is  this 
w^hich  prevents  the  water  from  putrefying  which  is  fhut  up  within  it,  and 
cannot  be  changed ;  elfe,  was  a  running  ftream  pafling  through  it,  it 
would  quickly  rot  and  be  converted  into  earth  ;  therefore  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that,  in  early  ages,  before  thefe  forefts  had  fallen,  the  vicinity  of 
moraflcs,  which  now  are  bogs,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  unwholeiome 
damps  and  fogs,  not  having  yet  received  the  aflringent  principle  which 
the  timber  conveys,  as  they  are  at  prefeiit  for  their  falubrity,  which  is 
occalioned  by  their  pofTeffing  that  pnnciple  imparted  by  the  trees,  which 
they  cover.  And  this  may  account  why  this  ifland  was  fo  poorly  in- 
habited, and  fo  overrun  with  immenfe  forefts.  * 

We  have  thus  fpoken  freely  of  the  work,  and  muft  take  the 
liberty  to  fay  a  fingle  word  of  the  author.  We  have  been  uni- 
formly pleafcd  with  the  benevolence  which  he  on  all  occafions 
manifefts.  His  intentions  always  appear  fuch  as  become  the 
lover  of  his  country,  and  the  friend  of  man.  His  failings,  even 
as  an  author,  lean  to  the  fide  of  virtue.  This  we  add,  with  the 
<;reater  pleafurc,  as  our  remarks  may  feem  fevere  :  But  we  have 
been  reviewing  a  book,  not  a  man ;  and  our  opinion  of  an  author 
ought  not  to  influence  our  judgement  of  his  work.  At  the  fame 
lime,  though  the  charaiS^er  of  authors  falls  not  within  our  pro- 
vince, it  would  certainly  increafe  our  fatisfad:ion  to  find  equal 
proofs  of  benevolence  in  works  on  which  the  laws  of  criticifm 
muft  pronounce  a  more  favourable  fentence. 

H. 
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AcRicT'i.TURAi.  Intelligence. 


Ffw  fprinr^  feafons  have  been  more  unfriendly  to  rural  matters  than 
fhe  preftMit  ;. indeed,  bouc  within  the  compafs  of  our  remembrance,  ex- 
ci'pt  thofc  ot  the  fatal  years  1782  and  1799*  can  be  compared  to  it* 
Altenuile  fiiow,  fleet,  nun  and  froll  have,  lefs  or  more,  prevailed  hnce 
the  beginniiu-  of  March,  which  caufed  feed-work  to  be  executed,  as  if 
l)y  fteahli,  in  cvoiy  fair  interval.  The  air  has  been  conllantly  cold, 
bIo\^  rng  getirrally  from  the  northern  and  eaftern  points  :  vegetation  wa^ 
thereby  :n  a  gr^^at  meafure  fufpended  ;  and,  except  the  fields  of  winter 
wheat,  the  moll  part  of  the  iihmd  at  this  date  (April  25.),  uniform- 
ly prefcnts  nothing  ]>rit  a  black  afpccl. 

Under  thefe  circuniiiances,  we  cannot,  but  with  regret,  open  this  de- 
partment of  our  work,  becaufe  we  apprehend  they  will  lead  to  more 
ir.eluncholy  detail,^  at  an  after  pericxl.  From  every  account  tranfmitted 
1,0  u*;,' it  appears  that  the  important  operation  of  depofiting  the  feed 
in  fhe  groiind  has  rarely  been  pei-fofn'.ed  in  a  huibandman-Iike  ftyle,* 
and  that  in  many  inftances  the  work  was  delayed  to  the  very  laft 
jTioment.  ^Unlike  what  happens  in  ordinary  years,  M'hen  thofe  poflefs- 
ed  of  the  greatell  flock  of  patience  ultimately  become  moll  fuccefsful, 
every  moment's  delay  augmented  the  periculous  itate  in  which  the 
farmer  was  unfortunately  placed.  In  a  word,  little  fpring  wheat  ws& 
fown  in  any  dillricl  ;  in  many,  where  the  practice  is  cullomar}-,  none 
was  fown  at  all.  The  oats  were  poflponed  beyond  the  time  when  thty 
can  reafonably  be  thought  to  })e  fown  with  fuccefs  ;  and  are  not  all  in 
the  ground  at  this  day,  even  in  the  befl  cultivated  counties.  Bear.a 
were  a  full  month  later  than  their  ufual  term  of  femination  ;  and  this 
of  itfelf  is  a  fource  of  future  evil  :  It  fubjecls  the  farmer  to  all  the 
confequences  of  a  late  harvtft,  and  alfo  to  its  ufual  concomitant,  a 
Lad  whej\t  feed-time  afterwards. 

It  cannot  excite  furprife,  that  the  grain  markets  have  of  late  fhov.-n  a 
difpofition  to  rife,  becaufe  fuch  would  inevitably  have  happened,  thougl; 
the  feafon  had  proved  as  favourable  as  it  has  been  unpropiticus.  From 
a  combination  of  caufes,  the  moll  of  them  well  imderflood,  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain  wa^.  thrown  into  the  public  market  through  tlie  courfe 
f^f  winter  tlian  ufual,  which  tended  to  exhaull  the  flack-yards  at  an 
earlier  period  than  confiftent  with  the  regular  fupply  of  the  year. 
The  great  market  of  the  kingdom  in  Mark-lane  has  not  yet  felt  any 
diminiinment  of  its  ftock,  confequcntly  preferves  fomething  hkc  an  equa- 
bility of  price  :  But,  as  happens  with  large  rivers,  the  fmaller  flreams 
mufl  be  leffened  before  the  main  body  is  affe6led  ;  fo  the  centre  market 
is  always  the  laft  that  r.d-rgces  a  material  change.  If  grain  becomes 
fcarce  in  the  provincial  .■  .irkets,  a  proportional  diminution  of  fupplies 
for  the  capital  mufl  take  place.     Perhaps  even  the  fpeculation,  which 
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necelfanly  prevails  at  fiicli  times,  haflen^  fonvard  the  rife  wlilch  c- 
ventually  would  happen,  thougli  at  a  more  diftant  period.  In  fuch 
cafes,  fpecTiIation  is  no  evil ;  the  pubHc  are  thereby  put  upon  their 
guard,  and  means  arc  ufed  to  make  up  for  the  exillinjr  dt-licicncv. 

The  butclier  market  has  continued  at.muth  the  fame  rates  as  flated 
hi  our  lall ;  but  a  very  conliderable  dcclenfion  has  been  cfTetlcd  upoti 
the  }5rice  of  lean  il:ock.  Tlie  great  lofTes  upon  fheep,  at  the  end  of  lall 
feafoii;  rendered  the  gra/.iers  exceedingly  cautious  in  making  their  pur- 
chafes  \  and  the  general  failure  of  young  grafles  contributed  to  leffcii 
the  demand  conliderably.  This  lafl  circumflance  has  occafioned  a  ge- 
neral rife  in  the  rents  of  old  paftures  ;  thefe  having,  in  many  cafes,  ad- 
vanced fully  7^0  per  cent,  above  ^hat  was  promifed  laft  year.  The  back- 
wardnefs  of  vegetation,  and  the  want  of  tunu'ps,  mull  be  feverely  felt 
upon  grazing  farms,  cfpecially  where  ewes  and  lambs, are  kept ;  upoa 
iipland  farms,  the  diftrefs  mull  be  dreadful. 

We  rejoice  to  fee  the  malt  tax  taken  ferioufly  under  the  eonfidcra- 
tion  of  Parliament,  being  fatisfled  that  a  difpaifionate  difcuffion  muffc 
prove  of  material  beneiit  to  Scotilh  hufbandry.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  confider  this  bufmefs,  confill  of  gciitl^men  of  dillinguiflied  a- 
bilities.  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  chairman.  We  learn,  that  our  good  friend 
and  intelligent  correfpondent,  Dr  Skene  Keith^  has  been  called  to  at- 
tend the  Committee,  and  trull  that  his  evidence  will  be  eminently  ufe- 
ful.  Several  other  perfons  have  gone  from  this  country  upon  the  fame 
bufmefs.  A  feparate  Committee  is  alfo  appointed  for  revifmg  the  corn 
laws,  and  much  need  they  have  of  a  revifal.  Thefe  things  prove  the  at-* 
tention  fliewn  by  Mr  Addington  to  the  hitherto  miich  neglecled  fub- 
je6l  of  rural  economy. 

In  many  counties,  little  progrefs  has  been  made  in  fetthng  the  pro- 
perty tax,  and  in  fome  no  Itep  has  as  yet  been  taken.  We  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  fentiments  foiTnerly  expreiTed,  that  the  principle  of  the 
tax,  fo  far  as  it  affefts  tlic  tenantry,  is  formed  in  error  and  injuilice. 
No  tenant  at  rack  rent  in  Scotland  enjoys  an  income  equal  to  one  half 
of  his  rent,  which  is  the  principle  affumcd  by  the  a£l  in  quelHon.  In 
fa£l,  we  know  of  tenants,  latterly  entered  t()  farms,  who  are  loling  a 
good  deal  of  money,  notwithftanding  that  their  gains  and  profits,  accord- 
ing to  tliis  rule,  are  confidered  to  be  extenfive.  Setting  aiide  tiie  princi- 
ple, which,  cannot  be  defended,  except  upon  niotives  of  conveniencyj  wt? 
are  clear  that  the  cliufes  need  material  amendment  ;  as,  for  inftance,  thf? 
year's  rent,  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  calculated,  is  not  afceiiained  \\\ 
any  part  of  the  aft,  at  leail  it  has  been  difl'erently  interpreted.  A  plain 
raan  would  think  that  the  current  rent  or  value  of  a  farm  muil  be  meant ; 
but  fome  of  the  fage  ex])ounders  eiitcrtain  a  dilferent  opinion.  They, 
have  declared  that  it  is  the  rent  of  the  preceding  year  that  mull  be 
alfefled  ;  and  mriny  counties  have  proceeded  by  this  rule.  At  firll  fight, 
it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  is  ail  one  thing  which  year  is  taken,  if  the 
tax  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  real  value  ;  bui.  a  flight  couHdera- 
tion  will  difplay  the  fubject  in  a  different  view;  Suppofc  A.  B.  pof- 
fefled  land  at  a  very  high  rent  for  i8c2  and  1S03,  which  he  gave  up 
at  the  feparation  of  the   lall  mentioned  crop  from  the  ground,  h.^  may, 
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according  to  the  method  generally  adopted,  be  rendered  liable  tO'  the  tax* 
for  two  years,  inftcad  of  one,  as  fhould,  in  equity,  be  the  cafe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  thus  taken,  a  farmer  may  be  rated  as  enjoying 
income  out  of  lands  from  which  he  has  quite  removed,  notwithftanding 
the  aft  fays  that  the  occupier  is  in  all  cafes  liable.  The  many  blun- 
ders and  errors  in  the  aft  call'  loudly  for  a  revifion  of  many  claufesr 
tliereof ;  and  when  this  is  done,  we  truft  tlie  principle  will  not  be  ne- 
glected. It  gives  us  pfeafure  to  add,  tliat  tlK^  opinion  given  in  our  laft, 
refpeding  the  ten;int's  right  to  one  eighth  of  deduction  from-  rent,  is 
now  completely  aicertained. 

We  learn,  that  the  labourers  at  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  other 
public  works  in  the  northern  counties,  have  either  deferted,  or  threat- 
ened to  defert,  if  their  wages  are  not  augmented,.  It  would  be  a  pity 
that  tliofe  great  national  undertakings  (liould  be  converted  into  an  en- 
gine for  raihng  the  value  of  labour.  They  were  principally  intended^ 
Ave  beheve,  as  a  fource  of  employment  to  the  people  in  the  Highlands  ; 
iometliing  of  the  kind  being  neceflar}*,  after  oblVacles  had  been  thrown* 
in  the  way  of  emigration.  But  if  1 8d.  per  day  has  been  refufed,  as 
we  are  informed  has  been  done,  this  circumftance  mull  afford  fure  evi- 
dence that  tl\e  people  are  in  a  comfortable  way*  When  bairacks^ 
■were  ere6le4  hift  year,  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  called  for  completing 
them  fpeedily,.  tliough  the  expence  was  enormous  ;  but  as  to  the  north- 
ern improvements,  no  fuch  urgency  can  be  adduced.  If  intended  chief- 
ly, as  we  beheve  they  were,  for  giving  employment  to  the  people,  a 
temporary  ftoppage  can  be  attended  with  no  harm,  feeing  that  the  faft 
itfelf  proves  that  fuch  employment  is  not  called  for  by  the  circumllances- 
of  the  country.  In  this  way,  wages  may  be  regulated ;.  never  by  any 
pofitive  enaftmen.t.— — -April  25. 

Extracts  from'  private  Correspondence^ 

S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D. 

Letter  from  Galloway y  April  12. 

<  I  think  the  foil  of  this  dillriA,  generally  fpeaking,  is  excellent 
for  turnips  and  potatoes,  but  not  calculated  for  xrheat.  The  fields  of 
tlie  former,  which  I  cultivated  lail  feafon,  were  of  a  very  fuperior  qua- 
lity to  ordinary  crops  ;  but  the  latter,  though  promifing  well  at  firft^ 
yielded  fmall  grain,  and  not  altogether  free  of  fmut,  notwithflanding  that 
every  attention  was  paid  to  tlie  pickling  procels.  Corn  markets  have 
been  very  dull  for  fome  time  pall.  Oats,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fea- 
fon, were  26s.  ta  27s.  per  12  buihek,  but  now  are  felling  fo  low  as 
20s.  to  22^.  Good  potato  oats  for  feed  are  30s.  to  32s.  j  this  kind> 
and  dun  oat^,  are  much  ufed  with  us.  Cattle  markets  are  very  dull.- 
Some  people,  whofe  keep  is  exhaulled,  arc  felling  at  prices  which  will: 
allow  little  or  nothing  for  the  turnips  ufed  ;  and  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
learn  how  the  gentlemen  in  the  eailcrn  and  fouthcrn  counties,  who  have 
taken  turnips  at  81.  to  lol.  per  acre,  are  to  make  out  thefe  prices. 

*  We  have  had  much  wet  wcathci  lately,  with  fome  froil  aiid  fnowj 
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all  of  .whidi  combined,  rotted,  in  a  great  mcafure,  the  remainder  of 
the  turnip  crop.  Seed-work  has  gone  on  very  poorly.  I  began  fowing 
lall  week,  but  have  got  nothing  done  to  my  mind.  Tlie  weather, 
however,  now  getting  dry,  1  hope  to  fiaii'h  the  work  with  foine  degree 
of  pleafure.  ' 

Letter  from  Fat'kirky   April  14. 

*  The  circumflaiTces  of  the  lafi  quarter  mnft  have  put  both  the  re- 
fignation  and  patience  of  the  farmer  to  a  very  fevere  trial  indeed. — Re- 
fignation,  under  a  fUte  of  markets  the  moll  difcouragmg,  and  alto- 
gether unequal  to  the  expence  of  bringing  forward  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  enable  him  cheerfully  to  meet  term-time  -without  the  neceflrty  of  aid 
from  fome  other  fource,  perhaps  even  driven  to  the  ruinous  expedient 
of  touching  his  capital  ; — patience,  under  a  vexatioufly  variable  and 
inclement  fiate  of  the  weather,  for  carrying  forward  the  operations  of 
feed-time,  which  has  in  confequence  been  thrown  unconmionly  late, 
and  which  mult  be  confidered  as  at  lealt  an  unfavourable  ch-cumllance 
to  the  enfuing  crop-  I,  believe  we  are  as  fnr  forward  as  in  many  other 
places,  where  they  have  even  a  more  kindly  foil  than  our  carfe  to 
manage  in  fuch  a  feafen.  The  very  favourable  weaflier  in  the  early 
part  of  winter  had,  however,  greatly  advanced  the  operations  of  the 
lield  ;  and  fome  tine  dr}'  weather  in  I'ebruaiy  allowed  the  beans  to  be 
generally  well  got  into  the  ground,  and  even,  at  that  time,  a  few  oats 
uere  fown  ;  but  throiigli  alnioil  the  v/hole  of  Marcli  very  little  was  done 
to  purj)ofe,  from  the  conftant  fucceflion  of  heavy  rains  and  fevere  froft. 
Many  fields  of  oats  lay,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  a  very  bad  fitua- 
tion,  half-harrowed.  For  two  weeks  pafl,  iiowcver,  we  have  had  fine 
diy  weather  for  field  operations,  though  bitterly  cold  and  ungenial  ; 
by  which  the  oat  feed  has  been  finiflied  in  much  better  condition  than 
was  expet^led.  Wheat  in  many  places  has  fuffered  greatly  ;  and  no- 
where can  it  he  faid  to  have  a  fine  appearance.  The  young  grnfTes, 
not  originally  promiling,  are  ftill  iu  a  worfe  Hate,  aiul  probably  too  far 
gone  to  recover  fully,  however  favourable  the  weather  may  prove  here- 
after. As  to  the  paflures,  their  appearance  is  truly  miferable,  and 
fi-ave  now  nothing  of  the  line  verdure  they  Irad  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  This  total  want  of  vegetation,  at  fuch  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  feafon,  luull  really  be  a  ferious  bufineis  to  thofe  who  are 
fhort  of  fodder,  with  a  full  flock  of  beilial  on  hand,  the  profpcCl  of 
relief  from  grafs  being  at  prefent  fo  diilant. 

*  Our  market  for  gnin  has  been  lleadily  low  during  the  lail  quar*« 
ter ;  it  is  now  rather  looking  up,  but  very  little  has  lately  been 
prefented.  A  farther  rife  is  exposed  ;  but  this  now  ca'mot  be  of  muck 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  as  the  ftack-yards,  except  in  the  article  of  bar- 
ley, are  very  thin.  Wheat,  about  27s.  ;  Barley,  17s.;  fome  (remark- 
ably fine,  weighing  nearly  twenty  ilone),  2cs.  ;  Oats,  153.  to  i8s.  ; 
Beans,  17s.  Our  butcher  market  has  kept  uniformly  high;  the  price 
^beef,  ^  retail,  is  from  9d,  to  9xd.,  aod  mutton  loJ.  to  lO^d./T/-  lib. 
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tron  ;  and  I  fuppofe  would  have  been  {lill  higher,  had  not  the  demand 
been  Icfs  than  ufual,  \v]:ich,  I  am  informed,  lias  been  fully  a  third  be- 
low what  it  has  been  for  two  years  pall.  Little  of  the  proHts  of  this 
high  price,  however,  I  believe,  has  reached  the  pockets  of  the  feeder  j 
it  mull  therefore  have  gone  to  the  breeder  or  the  butcher. 

*  In  my  lafl  letter,  when  noticing  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  omitted  to  ilatc  tliat  of  farm  fervants,  which  with  us,  I 
imagine,  is  higher  than  in  moll  places  in  Scotlarid.  Eight  guinea;?  in 
the  half  year  is  the  moil  general  wage  now  given  here  to  a  plough- 
man ;  fome  principal  hands  ten  guineas,  witli  bed,  board,  and  wailiing. 
If  the  fei-vant  is  a  married  man,  or  does  not  live  in  the  hpufe,  he  is 
allowed,  as  board  wages,  two  pecks  of  oat-meal,  with  a  lliilhng  (for 
what  they  cair  kitchen)  per  week.  He  has  his  coals  driven,  and  often 
a  little  ground  is  allowed  him  for  a  few  potatoes.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  ploughman  cannot  be  edimated  under  thiity  pounds /rr 
iAiuium. 

*  I  noticed  in  my  lafl:  letter.the  property  adl,  particularly  in  its  ap- 
})licatiun  to  the  tenantry,  and  can  now  alfure  you,  from  the  beft  au- 
thority, that  the  opinion  I  then  gave,  with  fome  doubt,  ref})eCting 
the  deduction  of  one  eighth,  as  therein  itated,  was  perfettly  correct, 
Tlie  abfolute  injullicc  of  afTuming  a  tenant's  rent  as  the  criterion  by 
which  to,,  judge  of  his  income  or  profits,  and  his  confequent  ability  to 
]'ay  the  tax,  one  would  think,  could  only  require  to  be  mentioned,  in 
order  to  have  it  amended  ;  not  to  point  out  the  glaring  paitiahty  of 
])lacing  this  clafs  on  a  different  footing  from  every  other  in  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  this  tax.  As  it  will  no  doubt  undergo  a  revifion 
this  Seffion,  we  may  liope  to  fee  it  amended  in  this  particular,  as  welj 
as  in  many  others. 

*  The  importance  of  the  tenure  by  leafe  to  the  interefls  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  fo  ably  difcufled  i;i  many  of  \our  pages,  tliat  the  lubjecl 
fcems  in  a  m.anner  exluuilted,  as  fai*,  at  lea  ft,  as  reafoning  can  well  go  j 
but  as,  with  fomQ  people,  a  lingle  fact  will  go  farther  tou-ards  cojivic- 
tion  than  a  thoufand  arguments,  I  fend  you  the  following,  wh.ich  has 
occurred  in  our  neighbourhood,  as  it  may  ferve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  *  go  and  do  hkewife. '  The  valuable  barony  of  Kinniel,  much 
oi  it  fine  carfe  foil,  belonging  to  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  is  parcelled 
out  into  fmall  farms,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  tenantiy,  who  con- 
ceived themiielves  fecured  in  a  nineteen  year's  leafe  of  their  pofTiil'- 
iions,  of  which  fix  or  feven  years  are  yet  generally  to  run.  On  en- 
tering to  their  farms,  inltead  of  getting  a  regular  document,  or  prc)- 
])erly  extended  leafe,  they  received  only  fome  fort  of  letter  froin  the 
factor  of  the  late  Duke  ;  under  which,  however,  as  they  had  fat  quiet- 
ly ten  or  twelve  years,  they  naturally  concluded  that  they  would  con- 
tinue undillurbed  to  the  end  of  the  nineteen.  All  at  once,  how- 
«  ver,  tliey  have  been  made  to  underilaiid,  that  this  letti'r  or  promile 
iTor  I  believe  it  is  not  precifely  of  the  fame  nature  with  them  all),  will 
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w'arning  of  removal  agawift  next  ttrm.     In  tliis  clileinrna/tlicy  vnW  proba- 
bly have  only  the  alttMiiative  of  fubniitting  to  a  rife  <jf  rent,   (althoii'gh* 
their  pofRlhoiis  were  let  at  their  full  value  when  the  lenfe,   if  it  may  be^ 
fo  called,  commenceil),  or  run  the   rifle  of  the  gloriotts  uncertaiiUy'of 
the   law,  in   a   fiiit  befoi-e   our   Scots  court,   in   d  !     'irn'^   their  ri^^htiJ.'' 
The  cafe  of  fonic  of  them  will  W  peculiarly  hard.      (>nc,  for   inil.uice,  ' 
who  got  his  farm  a  few  >t*ars  ago,  at   tJiat   time  by   far  tl,e  worll  and 
molt   worlhlefs  part   of  the  barony,  aiid  who  has,  by  the  moll  fpirited" 
exertions,  and  couliderable  expence  in  fallowings,  dung,  and  bring  on 
uncommonly   heavy   drelFings  of  foapbollers    aihes,    which    Ik-   had'  th«j 
means  of  procuring,  brought   it,   for  the   lall  two   years,  to   curry  us 
good  crops  of  grain  and  grafs  as  the  molt  favoured  fpot  in  the  barony^' 
Such  a  cafe  needs  no  comment ;  the  tale  requires  only  to  be   toKl,    to 
intereft  every  one  capable   of  judging  of  fuch  matters,  and  whofe  heart 
is  not  fteeled  againlt  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  ' 

Banffshire  ^iarterly  Report, 

The  property  att  remains  unexecuted  in  this  county,  the  commif- 
fioners  not  having  held  any  meeting  to  that  effect  ;  of  courfe,  very  little 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  fubjett,  which,  to  be  fure,  is  a  very  intricate 
one. 

Yellow  turnips  were  introduced  ijito  tliis  diftri<?fc  fomc  time  ago  as 
fpring  food  for  cattle  or  Iheep  ;  but  as  they  aiv  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  fouthern  reports,  it  may  be  j)refumed  they  are  feklom  ufed. 
Their  utility  is,  however,  fo  great,  tliat  a  coniiderable  quantity  will  be 
cultivated  here  nCxt  feafon,  as  they  Hand  tht  winter  aimoll  as  well  as 
the  Swedilh,  and  grow  much  larger.  They  are  likewife  very  fine  for 
the  pot  ;  and  the  fervants  in  this  country  prefer  thtm  to  cabbage,  or 
any  other  kind  of  veg-etable. 

The  following  is  the  Hate  of  hufbandry,  cScc.  for  the  cnirent  quarter. 
It  was  fortunate  for  this  diilricft  that  the  autumn  admitted  farm  labour 
to  be  fo  far  advanced,  otherwife  it  muft  have  been  very  unfeafonably 
performed,  as  little  elfe  could  be  done  through  the  winter,  but  driving 
dung  to  be  mixed  in  the  field,  a  work  that  facilitates  after  operations  ; 
but  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads  even  made  that  difficult.  Tlie  in- 
tenfe  frolk  during  moil  of  lall  month  have  proved  very  injurious  to  the 
wheat  and  young  graffes,  and  tliere  is  really  lefs  verdure  at  prefent  than 
was  in  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  turnips  are  moitly  done,  a  great  proportion  of  them  being  rotted, 
and  fodder  fcarce. 

The  oat  feed  commenced  about  the  end  of  laft  month,  but  was  in- 
ten-upted  by  bad  weather,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  land  having 
become  tolerably  dr)-,  it  now  goes  on»rapidly.  The  froll  Hill  continues 
fevere  during  the  night,  with  cold  fcorching  winds  through  the  day  ; 
lo  that  vegetation  feems  to  be  at  a  fland. 

Fat  cattle  have  not  come  up  to  the  farmer's  expeftations  this  fea- 
fon,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  owing  in  part  to  a  number  of  half-fed  bealU 
being  hurried  to   market,    tind  alfo,  in  fomc  mcafure,  to   an   unufual 
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quantity  of  fwine  having  been  rcavec,  and  now  fldugntered.  Beef, 
very  little  advanced  fince  lall  report,  8s.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Hone,  finking 
offal  ;  pork,  4s.  and  4s.  6d, ;  hardly  any  mutton  at  market. 

Very  few  wintering  cattle  are  yet  fold  j  but  thofc  in  good  condition 
are  like  to  pay  much  better  than  Itall-fed  ones.  Many  of  our  cattle- 
dealers  have  failed,  and  the  trade,  of  courfe,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three,  who,  no  doubt,  will  avail  thcmfelves  of  their  fituation. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  dealers  from  a  diilancc  will  be  induced  to 
come  northward,  as  they  will  unqucilionably  fmd  their  account  in  do- 
ing fo. 

Few  potato  oats  had  found  their  way  here,  till  this  feafon  that  a 
good  many  trials  are  making,  for  tlic  moll  part,  on  lands  dcligned  for 
barley,  which,  by  being  a  drug,  is  moitly  abandoned  by  the  farmers,^ — 
Very  little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  grain  fnice  lad  report.  Oatmeal 
may  be  noted  at  18s.,  but  is  not  in  demand.  Hay  has  not  fold  above 
IS.  per  ftone  of  20  lib.  Dutch,  though  I  believe  it  may  be  from  1^6.. 
to  1 8d.  in  the  upper  diiliidls  of  the  county,  where  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vender is  immenfely  fcarce,  and,  of  courfe,  cattle  at  ilarving.  No  grafs 
parks  are  yet  fet  with  us  ;  nor  is  it  thought  they  can  maintain  their 
former  value,  unlefs  necciuty  oblige  the  farmers  to  have  recourfe  to 
them,  in  order  to  keep  their  ftock  from  ilarviug. 

Sheep  markets  have  not  yet  commenced,  nor  is  it  well  known  how 
they  will  go  ;  but  flock,  in  general,  is  very  lean.  Seed  potatoes  ra^ 
ther  fcar(pe,  and  fell  at  I4d.  and  I5d.  per  peck. Jpr'il  14. 

Rofs-Jhire  ^larterly  Report. 

We  had  a  mild,  open  winter,  and  the  fpring  fet  well  in  ;  but  fmce. 
the  middle  of  March,  we  have  had  as  bad  weather  as  ever  remembered 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  The  fnow  has  been  fo  fevere  on  the  hilly 
gj-ound,  that  fheep  have  in  ma'.y  places  fuffered  for  want  of  food.  The 
alternate  froft,  fleet  and  rain,  have  kept  the  oat  feed  far  behind  in  the 
low  parts  of  the  county.  In  high  fituations,  httlc  or  none  are  yet  fown. 
The  flack-yards  are  in  general  entirely  cxhauiled  ;  and  it  is  feared,  if 
the  prefent  cold  weather  continue  much  longer,  thiit  many  of  tli?  cattle 
will  perilh. 

The  crops  liere  turned  out  below  an  average.  Oatb  for  feed  are 
rifiiig  in  price  daily.  Potato  oats  fell  at  3QS.  per  five  f.rlots,  and  com- 
mon oats  at  263.  Oat-meal  continues  at  24s,  to  263.  per  nine  flones  ; 
but  is  getting  more  in  demand,  and  expecfled  to  b"  higher  foon.  Bar- 
ley, of  which  we  have  had  large  importations  from  the  foiith,  has 
fallen  in  price  ;  it  is  now  felling  at  22s.  and  23s.  per  boll,  ^nd  fales 
very  dull.  Wheat,  early  in  the  feafon,  fold  at  27s.  to  29^.  per  boll  ; 
but  for  fome  months  pafl  there  has  been  no  demand  for  that  article. 
Potatoes  are  fcarce  and  dear,  24s.  per  boH,  and  expe6led  to  be  higher  : 
our  potato  m^afure  is  equal  to  two  Edinburgh  bolls.  Beef  and  mutton 
from  yd.  to  8d.  per  lib.  Amflerdam  weight  ;   Pork  4d. 

Some  drovers  from  the  fouth  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  but 
the  prices  of  km  llock  cannot  be  noticed,  as  few  or  no  fciles  have  ytt 
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We  feci  a  fcarcity  of  good  hands  for  agricultiiral  purpofes,  many  of 
them  liaving  been  Lallottcd  for  tlie  mihtiu  and  army  of  referve  ;  and 
thofc  who  remain  are  for  the  mofl  part  vohinteers,  and  taken  un  at 
leail  one,  and  often  two  days  \n  the  week  at  drill.  ^Vagcs  for  fann 
fervants  have  advanced  coniiderahly  w'tliin  thefe  few  years.  From  61. 
to  81.  a  year,  fix  bolls  of  inea},  about  the  fixth  of  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  witli  potatoes,  a  houfe,  and  peats  for  firing,  or  12s.  in  lieu  of 
the  latter,  are  given  ;  but,  in  many  inilances,  the  money  wages  is  mucli 
lower,  probably  only  3I.  or  4I.  a  year,  with  permiflion  to  malt  a  little 
barley  pnimttly  ;  and  this  is  torjfidered  of  fuch  value,  that  maflcrs  who 
give  this  indulgence  have  generally  the  choice  of  the  bed  hands. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  fince  the  high  duties 
were  laid  upon  the  licenfed  ftills,  a  great  change,  for  tlie  a\  orfe,  has 
taken  place  in  this  diftrid.  Illegal  ilills  were  then  comparatively  few  j 
but  fince  that  period,  the  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent 
never  before  known,  and  to  the  almoil  total  exclufion  of  the  fair  trader. 
.^pnl  14. 

Letter  fiom  a  Farmer  near  Kflfo^  J.pr'il  i6. 

*  For  fourteen  days  pafl,  we  have  experienced  as  bad  weatlier  for 
feed.\\ork  as  can  pofubly  happen,  and  fiom  the  falls  of  fnow  and  rain, 
the  ground  lias  been  kept  confiantly  wet,  arui  in  an  unfit  Hate  for  the 
operations  of  the  feafon.  The  cold  winds  have  deilroyed  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  as  our  turnips  are  nearly  gone,  the  fiocks  will  Toon  be  in  a 
dillreffed  Hate,  even  in  the  moft  favoured  fituations'.  Cattle  arc  eating 
up  the  ftraw  very  fall  j  confequeritly  tiie  ilack-yards  arc  become  much 
thinner  than  ufuaL 

'  The  grain  market  is  advancing  fomething  in  price,  and  cattle  and 
fheep  have  of  late  fold  tolerably  well.  Grafs  parks  have  let,  and  are 
daily  letting,  at  higher  rents  than  given  laft  feafon,  which  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  turnips  and  other  food  for  our  flicep.  Potatoes  are  alfo 
rifing  in  value. 

*  The  property  a6l  fcems  imperfectly  underftood  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
v>fOiidered  at,  feeing  the  confufion  of  its  arrangement.  Wo  have  been 
called  to  return  the  value  of  our  farms,  if  poflcfTed  above  feven  vcars  ; 
"bat  no  mention  is  made  whether  the  rent  to  be  affeiled  is  for  1802  or 
1803  ;  though,  to  be  fure,  this  may  be  a  material  objcd  to  individual- 
placed  under  certain  circumilances. ' 

Selkirk  ^larterly  Report, 

Nearly  the  whole  of  March  and  the  current  month  has  given  mofl 
unfavourable  weather,  being  generally  froily,  and,  at  "times,  accompa- 
nied with  heavy  (bowers  of  fnow.  This  rendered  the  lands  fo  wet 
when  the  froft  retreated,  that  it  was  impradicable  to  proceed  with  feed- 
work  at  the  ufual  time.  Sowing,  however,  was  partially  begun  in  th^ 
fkdl  week  of  April ;  but  little  was  done  till  the  £econd  week,  and  evea 
^bya  the  ground  was  by  no  means  in  proper  condition.     The  feafou 

being 
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being  far  advanced,  induced  many  people  to  commit  the  precious  feed 
to  an  ill  prepared  bed  ;  and  the  like  caufc  has  occalioned  more  early 
oats  to  be  fovvn  than  cuftomary. 

The  weather  has  been  equally  unfavourable  to  vegetation  as  to  feed* 
work,  and  the  hill  paftures  are  vcr)-  bad  indeed.  Sheep  being  previ- 
oufly  in  good  order,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  little  lofs  fuf- 
taincd  from  tlie  prefent  fcarcity  of  food,  provided  genial  weather  fooH 
arrives.  They  have  been  fccn  confiderably  leaner,  while  no  bad  con- 
sequences followed  ;  but  if  fuch  weather  as  we  prefently  experience 
co:.t:nucs  long,  ferioiis  apprehenf.ons  may  be  entertained.  The  lofs 
ii-om  difeafes  has  hitherto  been  very  moderate,  though  the  redudlion  in 
value  will  cut  deep  into  the  profits  of  ftoremal1;ers.  Great  ewes  have 
fallen  about  25  per  cent,  below  laft  year's  prices  ;  but  the  fall  feems  to 
be  as  much  occafioned  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  feeder  not  to  give 
too  much,  as  from  an  overilocked  market,  there  being  a  confiderablc 
Jt'mand  at  current  prices. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  being  fo  widely  circulated,  renders  it  art 
excellent  channel  for  conveying  agricultural  information  in  an  unbroken 
chain  through  eveiy  quarter  of  the  iiland.  The  propofal,  in  lafl  Num- 
ber, of  prcienting  correct  accounts  of  the  value  of  labour  in  every  dif- 
trict,  has  therefore  given  gene:"al  fatisfaclion,  and  a  ftatement  from  this 
county  is  of  courfc  necefTary.  Here,  ploughmen,  with  board,  get  14I. 
per  annutn.  ;  and  when  they  maintain  themfclves,  fix  bolls  of  oat  meal, 
grafs  and  fodder  for  a  cow,  land  which  will  plant  three  pecks  of  po- 
tatoes, and  9I.  in  money  are  given.  Shepherds  have  the  pailurage  of 
forty-five  flieep  fmeared,  and  ten  to  difpofe  of  at  Martinmas,  which  re- 
turns tht-m  nearly  the  fame  money  as  paid  to  tlie  ploughmen.  Wrights- 
receive  per  week  8s,  with,  and  12  s.  without  board.  Mafons  nearly 
the  fame  ;  but  fome  variations  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  two  lafl 
articles,  which,  v/ith  the  wages  of  labourers,  ihall  be  noticed  at  another 
time. ylprii  17. 

Upper   Ward  of  Lanark   RtporL 

For  three  months  back,  the  weather  has  been  very  variable.  Some 
farmers  began  their  oat-feed  about  the  ift  of  March  ;  but  after  going 
on  for  a  few  days,  were  (lopped  by  fevere  froll,  accompanied  by 
heavy  iTiovvers  of  Inow.  Seed- work  was  therefore  interrupted  for  more 
than  tliree  wteks,  but  is  now  getting  forward,  and  the  ground  is  in . 
excellent  ftate. 

Very  little  vegetation  lias  lu'thcrto  appeared  ;  but  fodder  being  to- 
lerably plentiful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  temporary  vvat)t  of  grafs 
will  not  be  of  material  inconvenience.  Grafs  parks  have  let  much  at 
the  fame  rates  as  thofe  of  laft  year. 

.  Few  lean  cattle  arc  yet  fold.  Great  ewes  are  mucli  reduced  In 
price,  being  about  fcveu  Ihiliings  ptr  head  lo;;cr  than  lalt  fcafon. — ^ 
yipri!  17. 

jft'crJra'fb'ire 
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Ahcrdccnfnrc  ^artcrly  Report. 

Field-work  of  every  kind  was  far  advaiu'cd  in  tlu*  autumn,  an  J  did 
not  meet  with  the  iifual  obflvuclions,  through  the  winter  months,  fronv 
ilorms,  or  lon;:^  continued  frofls  ;  of  courfe,  plougliiiig,  in  general, 
was  flnifhod  early.  Since  the  beginning  of  Marcli,  till  about  a  week 
ago,  feed-work  was  much  impeded  by  heavy  falls  of  fnow  and  rain, 
with  froll  conllantly  at  night.  As  a  greater  ftrength  could  be 
J-aid  to  harrowing  than  is  common  when  the  ploughing  is  farther  back, 
the  good  days  lately  fent  have  been  fo  well  employed,  that  moft  of  the 
pats,  and  all  the  peas,  are  fown  in  pretty  good  order.  The  fowing  of 
bear  is  not  yet  begun  ;  indeed,  with  ma.iy,  this  will  not  be  a  tedious 
operation,  as,  under  prefent  circumflances,  a  crop  of  this  grain  will 
not  indemnify  the  growers.  The  prices  of  grain  have  fallen  duriiig  the 
>vinter  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  fales  were  rhade.  Bear,  15s.  to 
i8s.  per  boll  of  136  Stirling  jugs,  equal' to  6^  Winchclter  bufhels  ; 
Oat-meal,  i6s,  to  17s.  ;  Bear-meal,  tos,  to  lis.  per  boll  of  128  hb. 
Amfterdam  ;  very  few  oats  or  peas  bought  for  the  fupply  of  other  dif- 
tricls.  Fat  cattle  have  mainUiined  their  value,  being  from  8s.  6d.  to 
I  OS.  6d.  per  Itone,  fink;  retail  prices,  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  The  mar- 
kets for  lean  cattle  and  llicep  are  not  yet  commenced,  nor  can  they  de- 
termine prices  much  till  the  grafs  feafon  come  on.  Tiie  ftack-yards, 
with  many,  are  entirely  fmifhed  ;  and  few  people  N\'ill  have  grain  over 
the  fummer. 

The  price  of  every  kind  of  work  has  incrcafed  liere  as  high  as  in  any 
county  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  from  the  very  exteniive  works  car- 
rying on  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  avid  its  vicinity,  as  alfo  from  the  dif- 
ferent lijies  of  turnpike  road  nov/  making  through  the  county,  a  great 
rife  in  the  price  of  labour  might  have  been  expected.  But  add  to  this,- 
the  immenfe  drain  of  men  for  the  Navy,  the  Militia,  the  Army  of  Rc- 
ferve,  independent  of  the  companies  of  Volunteers,  and  it  will  not  ex* 
cite  furprife,  that  fuch  numbers  of  ufeful  hands  taken  from  their  ordi- 
nary avocations,  fliould  very  much  increafe  the  value  of  thofe  that  re- 
main. Even  high  duties,  and  tlrc  increafed  value  of  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  mult  render  higher  wages  neceflary  for  the  comfort  of 
labouring  people  than  thoi'e  formerly  paid  them.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  thtfe  things  muil  deprefs  agriculture;  mull  prevent  many 
ufeful  improvements  from  being  undertaken,  and  bear  hai'd  on  farming 
capital.  Such  evils  mull,  however,  be  borne  with  patience.  Whilll  the 
Almighty  permits  the  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  country  to  fcourge  the 
human  race,  all  muil  feel  the  preflure.  Holding  the  plough  in  one 
hand  to  provide  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  other  a  gun,  a  pike,  or  fpcar,  to 
be  i-eady  to  meet  the  foe,  we  mull  acquit  ourfelves  like  men,  till  Pro- 
vidence clear  up  the  clouded  ficy,  and  remove  tyranny  and  threatening 
from  our  borders,  leaving  us  in  the  full  pollellion  of  our  orlgluil 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities.  "^Phen  will  things  frnd  their  natural 
level ;  Income  will  exceed  expenditure  ;  and  a  furplv.s  be  left  for  new 
improvements, 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  property  tax,  the  bufinefs  is  not  fo  far  dlfcuffed 
£S  to  enable  me  to  fay  how  it  will  be  executed  in  this  didrid.  The 
comtniflioners  have  fent  papers  to  be  filled  up  ;  fonie  are  returned,  and 
feme  are  not.  They  arc  only  calling  them  in  ;  and  1  have  heard  of  no 
inftance  as  yet  of  frcfli  valuations  having  been  made.  Indeed,  if  fchooi- 
mallers  are  fent  as  valuators  or  affiltants,  as  authorifed  by  the  bill,  it 
would  be  a  mod  ludicrous  procedure.  You  have  ftigmatized  many 
parts  of  the  bill  ;  but  there  is  none  more  ridiculous  than  the  claufe  here 
alluded  to. jpril  i8. 

Letter  from  Invernefsy  April  20th. 

<  We  have  hitherto  had  the  coldeft  fpring  ever  remembered  ;  during 
the  lall  month  ploughing  was  frequently  ftopped,  owing  to  the  feverity 
of  the  froft,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inilant,  we  had  a  heavy 
fall  of  fnow,  and  flill  have  frequent  fhowers  of  it,  with  pretty  fmart 
frofts.  From  all  thefe  caufes,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  backward, 
while  provender  of  all  kinds  is  very  fcarce.  The  ftraw  in  mo(t  places 
is  all  confumed,  and  liay  to  be  got  only  in  few.  It  is  difficult  to  fay 
how  the  fpring  work  is  to  be  executed  in  many  Highland  diltrids,  ^s 
they  arc  already  giving  the  oats  to  their  cattle  that  were  intended  for 
feed,  otherwife  they  would  ftarve.  lu  the  low  diftrid  here,  oat  feed  is 
over,  and  feveral  fields  are  already  brairded.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
fovving  barley,  but  are  impeded  much  by  froft. 

*  Owing  to  extenfivc  importations  from  the  fouthern  counties,  the 
price  of  grain  has  been  kept  moderate.  Barley  22s.  to  24s.,  and  oats 
24s.  and  25s,  ;  the  laft  per  boll  of  5  firlots,  which  is  a  trifle  Icfs  than 
8  Winchefter  bufhcls.  Beef  and  mutton  are  fcarce  ;  prices  7d.  to  yd. 
per  lib.  Hay  2s.  per  ftone  tron  weight.  It  is  now  afcertained  that  the 
crop  of  this  county  in  I  803  was  not  equal  to  four  months  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants, 

*  A  great  many  working  people  are  now  employed  at  the  Culedonian 
canal ;  and  the  bafons  here  and  at  Fort-William  are  already  begun. 
The  cattle  drovers  are  ranging  the  county  ;  but  offer  prices  very  much 
below  what  was  formerly  given.  ' 

BerivickJJjire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  fame  variable  weather  which  marked  the  progrtfs  of  the  winter 
months,  has  continued  to  retard  the  operations  of  agriculture  during 
this  quarter,  February  and  March  prefcnted  only  twenty-four  days 
{rtQ  of  rain,  fnow  or  fleet,  and  feldora  three  days  fair  in  fucceirion  ;  fo 
that  very  little  fpring  wheat  has  been  got  fown,  as  it  could  only  be  at- 
tempted upon  the  dried  foils,  and  at  chance  intervals.  Winter  wheat 
experienced  a  fevere  check  from  the  i roils  in  February  ;  but  has  nov^'  a 
promifing  appearance,  though  the  weather  all  along  has  continued  un- 
feafonably  cold. 

Oats  fowing  did  not  become  general  till  the  fii  fl  week  of  Aj^ril  ;  peas 
4t5d  beans  dill  later  j   whiic  the  Sequent  rtcurrtncc  of  rain  and  fnow  hjs 

caufed 
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eaufed  many  fields  to  be  harrowed  rather  wet.  Barley  feed  is  begun  ; 
but  a  proportion  of  peas  and  oats  ftlll  remains  to  be  fown. 

This  unfavourable  feafon  has  occafioned  a  confiderable  lofs  of  both 
CWC8  and  lambs ;  and,  from  the  backwardnefs  of  vegetation,  the  lambf 
are  but  poorly  fupplied  with  milk.  Young  clovers  are  tliin  and  weak, 
and  turnip  (from  being  a  ^ood  deal  fpoilt)  was  in  many  cafes  exhaullcd 
by  the  firll  of  April.  Much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  ruia  haga, 
which,  as  it  prefents  the  only  rcfource  that  can  be  depended  on  at  this 
feafon<  certainly  merits  a  more  general  cultivation. 

There  has  been  no  demand  as  yet  for  ftock  of  any  kind  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  paftures.  Fat  markets,  which  continued  pretty  tleady  through  the 
winter,  have  been  rather  glutted  fince  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
from  the  fcarcity  of  keep.  This  eircomdance  has  aifo  tended  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  grafs  enclofures,  which  have  been  letting  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  lall  year. 

Our  corn  markets  have  all  along  been  kept  rather  full  for  the  demand  ; 
a  circumftance  which  has  probably  arifen  from  the  neceffity  of  thrafiiing 
a  regular  fupply  of  draw  for  the  wintering  ftock  ;  as  the  ftraw,  from  its 
fhortnefs,  has  this  feafon  yielded  more  grain  than  ufual  to  its  bulk. 
Prices  kept  gradually  declining  till  the  approach  of  feed  time,  fince 
which  they  have  been  upon  the  advance.  The  (lack-yards  already  begin 
to  wear  a  vacant  appearance,  and  will  in  moil  cafes  be  quite  empty  by* 
the  term  of  Whitfunday.  Prices  at  prefent  are — Wheat  from  33s.  to 
35s.;  Barley  159.  to  i8s.  ;  Common  Oats  15s.  to  178.  ;  Potato  Oats 
for  feed,  i  7s.  to  19s.  ;  Peas  21s.  to  22P.  ;  Early  do.  for  feed,  24s.  to 
25s.,  per  boll  of  fix  bufhels.  Good  Beef  is  retailing  at  8d.,  and  Mut- 
ton at  7^d.  per  lib.  Dutch, 

Mafons  wages  are  at  prefent  from  r2s.  to  14s.  ;  Carpenters  from  los. 
to  133.  *,  and  Labourers  from  9s.  to  los.  per  week  ;  but  from  the  ex- 
travagant rates  of  laft  fummer,  mafons  feem  to  cxpecft  a  rife  of  wages 
about  Whitfunday. Jpril  zoth. 

^lueeddale  ^larterly  Report* 

The  whole  turnip  crop  of  this  diftrift  was  confumed  without  Igfs, 
and  the  ftock  fkeep  continued  in  good  condition  till  the  firft  of  March. 
The  badncfs  of  the  weather  fince  that  time  has  however  been  much  a- 
galnft  them,  and  occafions  great  apprehenfion  of  the  lambing  feafon 
which  is  now  commencing.  At  this  time  (April  19th)  there  Is  fcarce 
a  fprig  of  grafs  on  our  lovveft  grounds,  and  the  hill  paftures  are  as  dead 
as  turf  J  fo  that  It  is  hardly  poflible  the  ewes  can  yield  milk  fufficient  for 
fupporting  their  lambs,  unlcfs  a  f^u'ourable  chatige  foon  takes  place.  A 
coiifiderable  dcpreffion  of  price  has  occurred  in  this  article,  both  at 
(hews  and  private  fales  :  the  graziers  having  fnfTeied  much  laft  year, 
proceeded  with  caution  in  making  purchates.  Butcher  meat  is  fiom 
7d.  to  8d.  ;  but  as  the  felling  price  of  lean  ftock  is  not  proportionable, 
thcte  muft  be  large  profits  fomewherc  In  the  ftages  betwixt  the  feeder 
and  confumcr. 

It 
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It  was  the  6th  April  before  feed  work  commenced,  the  weather  at 
that  time  turning  middhnt^  dry,  though  extremely  cold.  As  all  were 
anxionny  waiting  an  opportunity,  the  oats  and  peas  were  pufhed  into 
the  ground  in  fewer  days  than  ever  known  ;  and  now  the  fields  which 
carried  turnips  are  preparing  for  barley,  though  it  muil  be  oblerved  that 
many  fnch  are  already  fown  with  oats,  there  being  no  demand  for  bar- 
ky iince  the  malt-tax  was  raifed.  The  refult  of  the  inveltigation  in 
Parliament  is  anxionfly  looked  for  ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  nature  as  to  allow 
a  return  to  our  former  fyllem,  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  this  dillri6i: 
will  he  confiderably  iucreafed. 

Our  ftock  of  fodder  is  much  exhauded  ;  and  as  there  Is  no  appear- 
ance of  j^rafs,  it  is  dreaded  that  a  fcarcity  of  that  article  will  be  fliortiy 
felt.  The  young  gralles  are  mortly  annihilated  ;  and  upon  many  fields 
which  looked  tolerably  well  after  harved,  few  plants  can  now  be  rccog- 
nifed.  The  grain  markets  have  been  looking  up  of  late.  Good  horfes 
are  in  demand,  and  at  high  prices. Jpnl  \.^th. 

Letter  from  Glafgo'v,   Jpri!  23. 

Throughout  the  month  of  February,  we  had  the  fined  weather  ever 
remembered  at  that  fcafon  of  the  year  ;  va  confequence  our  farmers  be- 
gan the  fowing  of  their  beans  and  oats,  and  a  few  fields  were  nnilbed 
in  excellent  order.  Since  the  ift  of  March,  however,  till  about  the  Sth 
cf  the  prefent  month,  we  have  had  nothing  but  fevcre  dorms  of  frod, 
fnow,  and  rain  alternately,  which  dopped  all  work.  From  that  time 
the  weather  has  been  dry,  although  cold,  and  the  oat-feed  is  nearly 
concluded.  We  diould  think  the  feed  has  not  been  got  into  the  ground 
fo  favourably  as  could  have  been  wiflied,  becaufe  the  feafon  being  ht 
gone,  many  of  our  farmers  began  to  fow  when  the  ground  was  rather 
wet. 

The  winter  Town  wheat  looks  well,  confidering  the  fevere  dorms  it 
has  encountered.  Should  the  prefenc  cold,  barren  weather,  however,- 
continue  much  longer,  it  will  be  materially  injured.  Our  grain  market 
has  been  very  deady  for  fome  time  back.  Wheat  and  oats  have  indeed 
advanced  a  little  ;  but  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  any  other  kind 
of  grain.  Wc  h.ave  dill  a  large  ftock  of  old  Canada  vvhdat  on  hand, 
which,  with  wheat,  the  growth  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  what 
is  daily  coming  in  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  will  be  fufficient  to  ferve 
us  till  a  new  importation  ;  this  from  Canada,  in  particular,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  pretty  confiderable,  the  crop  there  (as  is  reported)  having 
been  very  abundatit,  and  the  quality  fine.  At  prefent  there  are  but  fev* 
oats  at  market.  Our  fupplics  of  hte  have  been  from  Northumberland 
md  the  fo'uth  of  Scotland.  We  have  had  little  or  no  fale  for  Scotch 
barley  this  feafon  ;  what  our  brewers  have  bought  has  been  chiefly  from 
F.ngland  :  it  wo^ld  appear  the  confum^tion  of  tiiis  grain  has  been  mucH 
reduced  of  late. 

.^tate 
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State  of  Glafgow  Pvlarketa,  April  25. 

Dantzic  wheat  ■;os,  to  ^2?.    Linlithgow  mear;ire. 

Britllh  do.  -  26s.  —  30s.  do.  do. 

Canada  do.  -  2:s.  —  2SS.I  l    n     r  n     t-      im 

T  .^     ,  •'  J.    Der  boll  of  240  Wo.  hnnUlIi. 

Infl^  <\,^.  -  24s.  —  25".  J     * 

Irifli  oars  -       15s.  6d.  —  21s.  do.  264  do, 

South  country  oats       i6s.  —  i/''-")  1      u      r       ;-l-  r 

,.  ■'  '      y        do.  Kcnrrewlhire  mealair. 

Do.        potato  oats        19?.  —  20s.  J 

NorthurTiberland  outs    igs.  —  igs.  6J.  1     ,      o  •  ,• 
T>,  ^  -'  \.    do,  oLirhng-. 

Do.  potato  oats    213.  —  23-?.         J  '^ 

Endifh  beans  and  peas  2  IS.  —  22s.")  .  , 

e,        ,        ,  ^  V         do.  do. 

bcotch     do.  -         19s.  —  20s.  j 

En  2fli(h  barley  -        20b'.  —  2  is.)  ,  , 

hcotci\     do,  -         15s.  —  1  OS.  J 

Oat-nneal  -  19s.  —  20s.  per  boll  of  140  lib.  EngliHi. 

Do.  retail  price  -       ijd,  —  i6d.  per  peck. 

Peas-meal  -  1  6p.  per  boll  of  140  hb.  Englifh. 

Do.  retaiJ  price  -  is.   id,   per  peck. 

A'lJd-Lo'ihlan  ^larterly  Report. 

The  month  of  February,  although  variable,  continued  mild;  and 
fome  people  were  induced  not  only  to  drill  beans,  but  ah'o  to  fow  oats  ; 
and  where  the  fields  were  got  finlfhed  before  the  fucceeding  adverfe  wea- 
tlier  commenced,  the  young  y'^iits  have  come  up  apparently  without 
injury.  But  on  the  i;th  of  March,  a  fevere  blaft  from  the  ea!l  took 
place,  which  continued  incefTantly  for  three  days,  and  rendered  the 
country  wetter  than  it  had  been  fjcce  the  memorable  1799.  Frotl,  hail, 
fnow,  and  rain  have  faccveded  each  other  fo  frequently,  that  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  feed  depofited  in  any  thing  like  to- 
lerable order,  and  in  foir.e  places  :'t  is  not  yet  entirely  over. 

Vegetation  has  met  with  a  fevere  check,  which  is  the  almoft  certain 
confequent  of  a  mild  winter,  and  pren:iature  growth.  The  w'heat,  how- 
ever, was  forward,  and  has  hitherto  withftood  the  effe^s  of  fuch  wea- 
ther better  than  might  be  expedled.  Little  or  no  barley  is  yet  Town 
any  where. 

It  was  flared  in  lafl  report,  that  thofe  would  do  well  v/ho  bror.aht  a-; 
little  grain  to  market  (under  the  then  circumftances)  as  poiTible  ;  and 
events  already  begin  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  remark.  Old  grain 
is  in  demand  every  feafon  ;  but  few  years  can  boall  of  fuch  quality  a? 
the  wheat  of  laft  year's  growth.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  before  next 
year's  wheat  can  be  fit  for  ufc,  oh^  wheat  mull  become  an  article  of  con- 
llderable  value.  Indeed,  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  when 
the  grain  of  any  particular  year  is  etnincut  in  quality,  it  will  ulliniately 
bring  its  correfpondent  price. 

The  Hack-yards  are  much  lefs  than  ufual — fomc  of  them  near  empty  ; 
end  when  it  iv;  confidc'red  that  the  corn  tmdc  has  been  unhinged  for  fiome 
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time  part,  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  little  more  than  one 
half  ot  the  ufual  quantity  of  gi'ain  within  the  county,  the  town  and 
port  of  Leith  inchided. 

The  butcher  markets  have  hitherto  been  fuppKed  beyond  expectation  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  owing  to  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  many  half- 
fed  animals  that  winild  Iiave  been  fniiflird  off  with  grafs,  have  been 
brought  to  the  lhairi[)leR  prematurely,  which,  in  the  long-run,  m.ay  oc- 
cafion  H  want.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  dlflillery  cattle  will  fill  up 
a  gap  in  the  article  of  beef;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  mutton  mufi 
ver)'  foon  become  fcarce. 

Ewes  with  lamb  have  fallen  from  25  to  30  per  cert,  below  the  extra- 
vagant prices  of  lalt  year.  Beef  fells  at  from  9s.  to  los.  per  ftone, 
fnik  ;  the  quartern  loaf  8d.,  and  oat-meal  at  i6d.  per  peck  of  8  lib., 
17  T  oz.  to  the  hb.— y^pril  23. 

Eaft'Lothiau  ^tarterly  Report. 

Since  lall  report,  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  unlleady,  of 
courfe  hoftile  to  the  w(;rk  of  the  feafon.  Some  patches  of  \vheat  were 
lown  in  Februai-y,  a  few  oats  upon  dry  clover  leas  in  March  ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  fpriiig  feed  was  put  into  the  ground  during  the  two  firfi. 
weeks  of  Apnl ;  much  when  the  land  was  not  in  good  cafe.  Oat 
land,  on  the  whole,  harrowed  better  than  could  have  been  expefted  ; 
but  to  drill  beans,  was  a  difficult  bufmefs.  As  the  weather  continues 
wet  and  unfettled,  there  is  caufe  to  dread  that  much  of  this  lafl  men- 
tioned grain  will  perifh,  or  vegetate  irregularly. 

A  greater  fcarcity  of  young  graffes  has  not  been  obferved  fince  the 
firft  introduction  of  clovers  :  even  the  plants  which  remain,  are  weak  and 
ill-col6ured,  promifnig  but  a  poor  return  to  the  farmer.  Many  tares 
\rlll  be  fown,  as  horfe-feed,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  clovers  ; 
and  increafed  rents  have  been  given  for  old  paftares,  by  thofc  who  had 
Hock  on  hand.  Rural  matters  do  not  at  prefent  afford  a  comfortable 
profpcft  ;  but  it  is  unneceffaiy,  in  this  llage,  to  offer  opinions  upon  the 
Oonfequences,  feeing  that  a  return  of  genial  weather  miglit  effedlually 
refute  them. 

The  grain  market  has,  for  three  weeks  pafl,  advanced  confiderably  : 
even  the  barley  purchafers  have  difplayed  an  alertnefs  not  witnelTed  for 
tiiefe  fifteen  months.  Good  wheat  per  boll,  fomething  above  four  Win- 
rhcfler  bufnels,  (fay  3 /-cr  cent.),  fells  from  29s.  to  31s.  6d.,  which  is 
higher  than  the  beft  of  Mark-Lane.  Oats  have  alfo  l)een  in  confiderable 
demand,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  potato  variety,  many  of  which,  from 
the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  have  been  ufed  for  feed.  The  butcher  mar- 
ket has  not  varied  much,  though  the  quantity  of  fat  flock  in  this  dif- 
trici;,  except  with  diflillers,  is  veiy  trifling. 

The  propeily-tax  is  generally  affelTed  ;  but  as  accounts  are  not  yet 
traiifmilted,  few  people  know  upon  what  principles  the  affeffments  are 
made.  The  year  1 802  has  been  taken  as  the  bafis  of  afTtffing  landed 
property  ;  and  wlien  leafcs  had  been  poffeffed  for  more  than  feven  years, 
frcfli  valuation's  have  been   made.     Thcfe  valuations  have  not,  however, 

been 
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been  made  with  feverfty,  while  the  commifiioners  and  thofe  below  them 
beilowed  much  attention  upon  the  execution,  fo  far  as  the  meaning  of 
the  aft  could  be  eomprehended.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  excites 
(iirprifc  that  a  complete  revolution  in  the  adminiitrative  body  has  this 
day  been  made  at  the  county  meeting,  the  leading  and  acting  commif- 
fioners,  appointed  lalt  year,  being  left  out  in  the  nomination,  and  otliers 
chf>ren  in  their  place,  who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  belong  to  that 
body  generally  recognifcd  under  the  name  of  the  Family  compu^.  It  is 
not  for  negledt  of  duty,  eitlier  in  the  commiiTDiicrs  or  officers  below 
them,  that  this  change  has  been  made,  but  merely  hecaufe  thty  prc/um- 
ed  to  exercife  the  power,  committed  to  them  by  the  aft,  of  chooling 
their  own  coUcftor.  Ii)  making  this  appointment,  they  paffed  by  the 
colleftor  of  the  land-tax,  and  made  choice  of  a  young  gentleman  of  dif- 
tlnguiflied  abilities,  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  ofTicial  de- 
tail?, and  who,  in  faft,  had  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  colleftor's  of- 
fice for  many  years,  with  credit  to  hrmfelf  and  fatisfadllou  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  any  rate,  the  diflicnlties  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  the 
aft  beiiig  certainly  now  much  removed,  it  may  be  conpKlered  as  refined 
policy  to  give  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  to  one  fet  of  men,  and  to 
fweep  them  ofY  when  the  labours  of  ofRce  may  be  performed  with  eafc 
to  thofe  concerned.  One  half  of  the  trouble  will  not  afterwards  be  call- 
ed for,  as  was  ncceffary  at  tb.e  ourfet  ;  and  the  fubjeft  being  better  uii- 
derftood,  httlernore  thah  the  common  routine  of  bufinefs  will  be  requir- 
ed to  carry  it  into 
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April  30. 
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t  A  l-CULiUU.  - 
FlARS    OF 

Gr 

803. 

Eajl 
Firft. 

•Lothian. 

Second. 

Third. 

27s.  ,-id. 
19s.  2-|d. 
18s.  Gd. 
17s.  idd. 

25s.  I  \\d. 
17s.  lod. 
1 6s.  I  i|d. 
1 6s.  I  ad. 

24s.  7^d. 
1 6s.  6\d. 
15s.  7d. 
i^s.  io\d 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Peas 

All  per  boll  of  Linlithgow  ftandard  meafure. 


Mid- Lothian. 
Beft  wheat 
Second  do. 
Bell  Barley 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 
Beft  oats 
Second  do. 
Beft  oatmeal 
Peas  and  beans 


26s. 

24s. 

1 8s. 

3d.- 
9d. 
6d. 

17s. 

od. 

15s. 

173. 

od. 
6d. 

15s. 

6d. 

18s. 

od. 

17s. 

od. 

16s. 

15s. 


cd. 
od. 
od. 


Berzu'icLjljire, 
Wheat 
Merfe  barley 
Lammermuir  do. 
Merfe  oats 
l^ammennuir  do. 
Rough  bear,  or  big 
Peas 

All  per  boll  of  fix  biifliels. 
Oatmeal  -  -  i6s.  6d» 


16s.  od. 
15  s.  od, 
I5s.-cd. 
2  OS.  bd: 


per  boll  of  eight  ftone  Dutch. 


Ah.-rdei  nJJjire^ 

Farm  meal,  8  ftone  -  -  i6s.  od. 

Farm  or  market  bear,  without  fodder  1 6s.  od. 

White,  raeal,  9  ftone  -  -  1 8s.  2d. 

veL,  V,  NO.  18.  Q 


Great 
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Great  oats,  with  fodder         -           -  278.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder          -              -  i6s.  od. 

Brocked  oats,  with  fodder          ^         -  25s.  od. 

.Ditto,  without  fodder          -              -^  14s.  od. 

Bear,  with  fodder              -               -  25s.  od. 

Ware  bear,  with  fodder          -            ^  23  s.  od.. 

Ditto,  without  fodder          -             -  1 2s.  6d, 

Small  (jats,  with  fodder          -               -  20s.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder          -              -  12s.  6d. 

Market  malt               -              -               -  36s.  od» 

Peas              -                  -                  -  1 6s.  od. 

Wheat              -                -                «  25s.  od. 

Rye             -                  -                 -  15s.  od^ 

KincardineJJj'tre. 

Oatmeal  per  boH            -                  -^  i6?<,  66, 

White  oats,  with  fodder,  per  do.          -  27s.  od. 

Ditto,  witliout  fodder         -              -  17s.  od. 

Bear,  with  fodder              -               -  20s.  od.- 

Ditto,  without  fodder              -            -  15  s.  od*. 

Peas,  with  fodder              -               -  25  s.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder         -             -  15s.  od. 

Wheat             -                 -                 -  24s.  od. 


E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 

Torkpnre  ^larterly  Report, 

TftE  prefent  fpring  fowing  of  grain  has  been  retarded  by  the  dif- 
dgreeable  ftate  of  the  weather  for  fome  weeks  paft-,  yet  fomething  is  done 
on  foils  that  were  in  any  degree  of  previous  preparation,  or  the  moft 
favoured  by  nature.  Barley  has  been  fown  on  many  of  the  turnip 
fallows  ;  Beans,  generally,  on  all  foils,  except  in  thofe  inftances  where, 
on  ftrong  clay  foils,  the  efiential  preparation  of  winter  ploughing  has 
been  neglefted.  On  fuch  as  were  fortunately  laid  out  in  drills,  in  time 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter's  froft,  even  on  the  wettell  and 
ftrongefl  foils',  the  beans  were  put  in,  and  harrowed  in  excellent  orderj> 
fome  weeks  fince  ;  and  they  are  now  fp routing  through  the  furface,  as 
faft  as  the  prefent  unpleafant  weather  will  allow.  By  the  way,  this 
ufeful  praftice  is  too  much  overlooked  in  general  :  *  Saplenti  verbum 
fat,  '  Very  few  oats  are  yet  fown  ;  flax  generally,  and  in  good  order. 
On  the  whole,  the  prefent  is  an  extremely  backward  fcafon.  Lef*; 
appearance  of  grafs,  clovers,  &e.  than  a  month  fmce  ;  yet,  notwith* 
Handing  the  fevere  frofts,  frequent  fnows,  and  deluges  of  rain,  the 
wheats,  in  general,  are  tolerably  promlfing.  Though  the  end  of  lafii" 
fummer,  and  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  were  unufually  dry,  the  clovers 
and  other  grafs  feeds  have  planted  m()derately,  where  fown  with  crop  : 
thofe  fown  without  crop,  about  midfummer,  on  fallows  well  prepared^ 
totally  failed,  and  were  turned  up  again  for  wheat,  &c. 

The 
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The  turnips  have  hoMcn  out  through  the  winter  better  than  was 
wpeded  ;  but  are  now  all  confumed,  or  nearly  fo.  Hay  has  been 
at  7I.  per  ton  ;  was  lately  declining-  fronn  that  price,  till  the  prefent 
Weak  eall  winds  commenced,  which,  together  with  the  backward  ftate 
of  herbage,  will  confiderably  favour  its  advance.  All  circumftancci 
confidered,  the  lambs  already  drojipcd  are  as  numerous  and  promifin<T 
as  could  reafonably  be  expected  ;  perhaps,  in  number,  there  are  more 
than  an  average. 

Of  courfe,  nothing  is  done  among-  the  fpring  and  fummer  fallows. 
The  bed  Wheat  is  about  7s.  9d.  ;  Barley,  3s.  6d.  ;  Oats,  3«.  ;  Beans, 
5s.  ;  and  Potatoes,  43.  per  bufliel  of  Winchefter.  The  price  of  the 
lad  article  coniirms  the  autumn  Report  of  the  produce,  where  it  is 
fldted  as  a  half  crop.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  triat, 
under  many  very  unfavourable  circumllancv-^s  attending  the  prefent  crilis, 
the  above  are  prices  not  very  difcouragiog.  They  are,  however,  fuf- 
ficicntly  fo,  to  warn  the  indallrious  and  managing  cultivator  to  raife  his 
grain  produce  at  as  little  co(\  of  labour  of  men  and  horfcs  as  he  can  pof* 
fjbly  contrive  to  do  by  the  full  (Iretch  of  his  ingenuity  and  care. 

Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  fell  tolerably  well  ;  Beef  and  Mutton,  7d. 
per  lib.;  Veal,  8d. ;  Butter,  is.  3d.  Lean  cattle  are  confiderably  lower 
than  laft  year.  The  beft  kind  of  horfes  are  rtill  very  dear ;  yet  reported 
at  the  late  fair  at  Doncader,  5.  April,  to  he  full  20  per  cent.  lower  thart 
laft  year.  The  wages  of  farm  and  other  labourers^  and  of  fervants  m 
general,  are  extravagantly  high. 

The  t?x  upon  properly  has  not  been  colledled  in  this  diftrift  as 
yet,  though  daily  expected  to  be  demanded  ;  of  courfe,  no  great 
complaint  is  yet  heard.  It  is  txpedled  to  raife  as  much  nearly  as  the 
late  income  tax  ;  yet,  no  doubt,  great  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
exemptions.  The  affeflbrs  have  had  much  trouble  and  anxiety  about 
the  mode  of  rating  the  tax,  in  various  cafes  ;  fuch  as  occupancy  hf 
proprietors  ;  tenants  refufing  to  declare  the  real  rent,  Sic,  &c.  It  i« 
prefumed,  that  the  real  rack  rent  by  the  year  has  moflly  been  obtained  i 
when  that  could  not  be  done  from  partial  circumllances  of  fome  pariOies 
f)r  townfliips,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  poors*  rate,  which  was  propor- 
tioned to  what  was  deemed  a  ratio  tolerably  fatisfa£tory  to  the  commif- 
fioners  and  others  concerned,  as  far  as  can  at  prefent  be  known.  The 
value  of  laft  year's  rent  was  affumed  as  the  taxable  ratio  of  the  rent  by 
the  year  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  recourfe  was  had  to  aftual  view  and  valua- 
tion. This  was  where  the  poors'  rate  was  raifed  irregularly  or  un- 
equally :  e'^.  gr.  a  nobleman's  woods,  &c.  &c.  have  been  nearly  free 
from  the  poors'  and  road  taxes,  while  his  valuable  collieries  have  deftroy- 
cd  the  roads.     Thefe  are  genuine  cbjeds  of  revaluation, April  J2v 

Ldter  from  a  Farmer  in  JVaks,  j/pril  i^h. 

*  Wc  have  experienced  a  long  winter,  though,  on   the  whole,  not  a 

fevere  out.     What  frofts  we  had  were  moderate,  with  but  little  fnow  ; 

and  al'.hoiigh   we  had  much  wet   weather,  we   had   but  few  heavy  rains. 

Our  fpnng  n  late,  ther^  being-  but  little  appeaiancc  of  grafs  at  prefrtit. 
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and  fodder -is  fretting  fh^rt  with  many.  At  the  fame  tim^,  there  is  3 
fiifBcient  (lock  of  hay  to  be  bought  at  a  moderate  price,  it  being  fold  at 
from  2I.   I  OS.  to  4I.  per  ton,  accordlnjr  to  quality  and  fituation. 

*  The  lall  week  of  February  and  the  firil  week  of  March  were  dry 
a*'id  favourable,  during  which  period  moft  of  the  peas,  beans  and  oats, 
were  fown  ;  fince  that  time  we  had  a  month  of  wetnefs,  when  but  little 
work  was  done.  The  weather  is  now  very  fine,  and  we  are  bufy  with 
the  barley  feed.  I  believe  there  will  be  lefs  of  that  grain  fown  in  this 
part  than  ufual,  the  low  price  being  againft  it.  Unluckily  for  the  work 
tif  this  neighbourhood,  they  have  called  out  the  volunteers,  which  confift 
chiefly  of  fanners  fons  and  fervants  ;  and  many  farmers  are  at  a  lofs  to  go 
,o\\  witli  their  labour.  Mofl  of  the  wheat  looks  well,  as  far  as  I  have 
feen.      There  was  but  little  fpring  wheat  fown  with  us  this  year. 

*  Opr  markets  are  rather  worfe  than  otherways,  particularly  for 
wheat,  which  is  at  prefent  a  drug  ;  and  none  but  very  prime  famplea 
will  fell,  prices  from  14s.  to  i6s.  for  168  pounds.  Barley  and  oats 
have  remained  ftationary  for  feveral  months  ;  but  they  have  gone  off; 
and  the  rick-yards  feen  almofl  clear,  except  for  wheat.  Cattle  con- 
tinued on  hand  through  the  winter  ;  but  they  now  begin  to  move,  and 
at  our  laie  fairs  have  fold  better  than  was  exped^ed,  tliough  at  \o\vtx 
prices  than  for  the  laft  two  years  :  it  is  the  general  opinion  they  will  ad- 
vance as  the  grafs  comes.  Ewes  and  lambs  fell  well.  I  fee  little  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  them  now  and  lall  year.  Pigs  ftill  keep  very 
low  ;  but  there  is  not  fo  :r.any  bred  lately  as  has  been.  A  great  part 
«f  the  barley  has  been  confumed  by  pigs  and  cactle  lail  winter  ;  which 
mode  of  con  fun  pt  ion  was  found  to  anfwer  better  than  felling  it  for  malt, 
many  of  our  malt  houfes  having  been  fliut  up 

*  Butcher  meat  is  on  the  advance  ;  of  courfe,  fat  cattle  fell  better  ; 
Be'  f  and  Mutton  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound  ;  Veal  and  Lamb  ^A, 
to  7d.  ;  Pork  5d.  and  5^d.  ;  Butter  1  id.  and  is.  ;  Cheefe  6d.  to  yd. 
Potatoes  are  reafonable,  tht)Ugh  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  corn.  ' 

EJfex  ^larterly  Report. 
Within  this  laft  quarter  the  weather  has  been  very  fickle  and  change- 
able. Plowever,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  had  a  bad  feed  time, 
though  it  was  prolonged  by  the  alterations  which  took  place.  Beans 
were  Town  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  beginning  of  March,  and 
are  now  fhooting  up.  Barley  will  in  a  few  days  give  the  fields  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  ;  and  jn  the  courfe  of  a  fortnight  we  fhall  expetl  to 
fee  the  earth  covered  with  Its  full  variety.  Wheats  are  in  a  thriving 
fldte,  and,  upon  moft  landsj^  look  amazingly  well.  The  hoe  will  be 
foui;i  tf  effential  fervice  this  year,  as  the  weeds  generally  prevail,  owing 
to  tie  miidnefs  of  the  winter.  Tares  promife  a  good  crop,  as  do  both 
meadcv  iud  artificial  graffes.  Fcjod  for  cattle,  however,  h  fcarce,  in 
confequence  of  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crops.  Where  cabbages  were 
grown,  thev  were  found  of  great  benefit,  particularly  in  fupplying  the 
ewes,  which  have  lambed  down  well.  By  the  appearance  which  our 
ft»ck-yards  make  in  comparifoa  with  the  former  years,  we  have  no  reafon 

to 
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to  think  that  the  strain  markets  wi'llbeconfiderably  hi^^ler,  particnlnrlv  for 
barley.  The  property  tax  at  this  time  engages  the  atteiuion  ot  e^ery 
man  of  bufinefs,  particularly  farmers  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  bee  /»fhered  ; 
fo  that  we  are  one  year  in  arrear.  It  has  ahoti^etlier  been  aflVlled  very 
fairly  where  pariHies  have  lately  been  valued,  a. id  t'le  r:«tf*s  eq  allv  adjnft- 
cd.  It  is  taken  generally  by  the  rate,  ^nd  in  <>thtr  cafes  left  to  the  decifion 
of  the  afTeffors,  which  has  been  fatisfadory  to  the  country  and  c^imif- 
fioners,  as  few  returns  or  appeals  have  been  made.  The  landlord's  lax 
is  paid,  not  always  according  to  the  rent,  but  by  the  affeftinent  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  thought,  but  it  is  impoflible  to  decid^',  that  this  tar  will 
be  more  produdive  than  the  old  income  tax. Apnl  \'jth. 

Letter  from  the  Eajl  Riding  of  TorhJJnrey  April  i']th, 

*  Our  markets  for  grain  have  been  very  fteady  through  the  winter, 
and  continue  fo,  the  prices  In  general  for  wheat  (which  is  cultivated  as 
much  as  poffible)  from  42s.  to  52s.  per  quarter  of  8  bulhrls  of  ^3  quarts 
each  ;  the  great  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  injury  fuftaintd  by 
the  mildew.  Gats  17s.  to  22s.  per  ditto,  the  former  price  beii.g  for 
long  feed,  the  latter  for  Potato,  Poland,  and  Friefland  of  good  quality. 
Beans  3CS.  to  33s.  per  do.  ;  Barley  20s.  to  22s.  per  do. ;  the  laft  arti- 
cle very  little  grown  here  Beef  yd.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ;  Mutton  yd.  ; 
Pork  6d.  ;  Veal  8d.  to  Qd.  About  a  month  ago,  we  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  feed  time  being  a  fine  one  ;  but  after  a  few  patches  of 
beans  had  been  fown,  and  thtfe  before  the  land  was  fuiiiciently  dry,  the 
weather  changed  to  very  wet  ;  and  the  beans  fown  iince,  fay  from  the 
7th  to  the  I  Fth  inftant,  are  gone  into  a  very  cold  bed  indeed,  and  the 
few  fown  fooner  are  fairly  embodied  in  a  folid  mafs  of  earth.  The  feed- 
time  f«r  oats  is  but  lately  begun  ;  and  as  the  weather  continues  wet,  we 
may  expeft  they  will  be  fown  before  the  land  be  fo  dry  as  it  ought  to 
be  for  their  reception.  The  wheat,  wherever  I  go,  has  a  fickly  appear- 
ance, owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  abundance  of  moifture  fallen,  and  the 
continuation  of  wet  cold  weather,  efpeciaily  upon  fallowed  land  where 
lime  has  been  ufed. 

*  Lean  cattle  and  fheep  markets  are  on  an  average  one  third  lower  than 
this  time  twelvemonths  ;  and  the  reducflion  in  the  price  of  pigs  exceed^ 
that.  In  rural  oeconomics  can  fay  but  little  ;  for  I  think  your  coun- 
trymen exceed  us  very  much  in  agricultural  ourfuits  5  owing,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  the  almoft  univerfal  want  of  leafes,  ar.d  confidence,  or  both  ; 
which  is  a  great  public  lofs.  I  don't,  however,  know  any  diftrift  more 
fufceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  has  greater  advantages  than  tliis 
one,  fo  far  as  a  navigable  river  (perhaps  as  fine  a  one  aB  any  h^  the 
world)  can  contribute  to  that  end,  by  conveying  lime  or  manure, 
which  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  the  former  at  los.  to  123.  per  chal- 
dron of  32  bufhels  Winehetler,  and  the  latter  at  7s.  to  12s.  per  cart-load 
of  i^  ton,  carried  to  the  diftance  of  40  miles,  freight  included  ;  or  by 
flooding  the  low  lands,  which  are  very  extenlive,  in  order  to  raife  and 
enrich  their  foil  with  the  mud,  or  what  we  cdl  wa'-.',  vhich  is  profit- 
able  beyond  defcription  upon  peat  earili,  or  light  fpongy  earth  that  ap- 

0^3  proaches 
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preaches  fomewhat  to  that  nature,  of  which  there  are  large  trafts  ad- 
joining the  rivers  Humber,  Trent,  Oufe,  Don,  and  Air,  over  wh  ch 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  every  fpring-tidc  at  pleafure,  by  having 
doughs  buih,  and  drains  cut  for  the  purpofe. 

*  About  lOO  acres  of  the  latter  foil,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Hum- 
ber, has  been  warped  in  the  la  (I  feven  years,  (the  firll;  ever  attempted  on 
that  fide  of  the  river)  ;  and  the  improvement  made  is  great  indeed,  fo  as 
that  wheat  and  beans  can  be  grown  with  great  fafety,  which  could  not 
be  done  before.  1  underftand  the  tenant  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the 
pradlicability  of  fuch  an  improvement,  and  bore  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expence.  On  the  rivers  Trent,  l^on,  and  Air,  large  trafts  of 
land  have  been  improved  in  this  way,  and  more  embankments  continue 
to  be  made  every  year.  * 

Norfolk  ^larterly  Report. 
A  MORE  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  fpring  tlie  agricnlturiil  lias  feldoni 
e::perienced  than  the  prefent.  Severe  frofts  and  alternate  thaws,  the  moifc 
trying  of  all  weather  to  vegetable  life,  have  deprived  the  fields  of  almoft 
every  appearance  of  verdure  ;  and  the  total  abfence  of  the  fun's  enliven- 
ing beams,  fo  defirable  at  this  feafon,  gives  an  unplcafant  profpecl,  and 
excites  apprehenfion  left  his  exertions  at  feed-lime  fliould  be  difappointed 
at  harvcll.  If,  on  light  foils,  vegetation  receives  an  early  check,  and 
if  the  feed  remains  long  in  the  ground  before  it  vegetates,  the  blade, 
when  it  does  appear,  is  generally  weak  and  fickly  ;  and  nothing  but  a 
combination  of  happy  circcumftances,  fuch  as  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation, 
an  artificial  richnefs  in  the  foil,  and  a  peculiarly  favourable  feafon  after- 
wards, can  recover  it.  He  has  an  additional  mortification  of  refle6^ing, 
that,  from  the  failure  of  turnips  laft  year,  the  barley  crop  muft  fuffer 
confiderably  ;  while  his  flocks,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  lanuuifti  and  fall 
off,  from  the  want  of  their  ufual  fupport.  All  thofe  things  throw  a 
gloom  upon  rural  affairs,  which  will  not  be  foon  removed. 

In  laft  Report  it  was  mentioned,  that  wheat  feed-time,  in  this  county,  was 
particularly  favourable ;  r.nd  it  was  predi(!:tcd  that  this  circumftance  would 
enable  the  plants  to  refift  the  feverity  of  the  winter  frofts.  Happily,  the 
predidlion,  is  completely  verified,  as  the  plants  are  fufficiently  abundant ; 
and,  though  fomewhat  backward,  are  new  beginning  to  tiller  well.  Be 
it  remembered,  however,  that  many  accidents  are  ftill  to  be  encountered. 
Blight,  mildew,  and  fmut  may  reduce  the  value  of  the  moft  promifing 
crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  a  feafon  like  the  prefent  is  often 
the  precurfor  of  fuch  evils  as  are  now  pointed  out. 

The  barley  crop  of  laft  year  was  more  than  an  average  one  ;  but  the 
ftacks  of  that  grain  have  almoft  completely  difappeared  ;  and,  after 
deduftfng  for  feed,  a  very  inconfiderable  quantity  will  remain  for  the 
market.  Wheat  was  below  an  average  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  but  ftill  maintains  its  ground  in  the  ftack-yard.  Turnips  were 
originally  very  defeftive  ;  but  the  winter  quarter  being  favourable,  the 
farmer  was  enabled  to  keep  part  of  them  for  a  long  time,  and  had  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  poffcffed  a  full  fupply   of  fpring  food.     The  fever^ 

-vN'fathf^ 
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weather  of  February  and  March  difappointcd  thcfe  expedations.  Fields 
which,  during  the  winter,  afforded  a  mod  gratifying  profpeil,  were,  in 
the  month  of  March,  fo  completely  dcflroycd,  that  not  the  flightcfl  veftigc 
of  the  top  or  apple  of  a  turnip  could  be  feen,  after  the  mod  rniuute  in- 
fpeftion  ;  the  whole  having  vanifhcd,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

Of  vetches  and  artificial  grades,  there  appears  a  full  ])lant,  though 
-both  are  un«fually  late.  Some  hope  may  be  entertained  of  a  fair  crop 
of  lambs,  though  the  feafon  is  certainly  again d  them.  A  petition  was 
prefented  from  this  county,  complaining  of  hardfhipa  fudained  by  im- 
proper corn  laws,  the  additional  malt  tax,  and  praying  redrefs  ;  which 
petition  is  now  under  confideration  of  Parliament.  A  datement,  ia 
fupport  of  the  petition,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  agriculturid,  which 
was  laid  before  Mr  Addington,  is  enclofed,  together  with  fome  remarks 

thereupon. ■^p^'i^  i8« 

{[We  are  forry  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  prefenting  the  above 

mentioned  datement  at  this  time  ;  but,  if  not  out  of  date,  it  diall 

be  infertedin  next  Number.] 

Northumherlaful  ^larterly  Report. 

The  favourable  date  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  fending  lad  re- 
port ceafed  foon  after,  and  the  latter  end  of  January  proved  exceeding- 
ly wet.  The  month  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  were  fo  al- 
ternately wet,  and  fnow  with  hard  frod,  that  little  or  no  fqed  was  got 
in  before  the  fecond  week  in  March.  From  the  I2th  to  the  17th,  the 
dry  lands,  that  were  cleared  of  turnips,  M'^ere  modly  fown  with  wheat ; 
a  few  beans  and  peas  were  alfo  put  in,  but  the  frod  and  fnow  return- 
ing on  the  1 8th,  interrupted  feed-work  till  the  29th,  and  obliged  many 
people  to  abandon  the  idea  of  fowing  wheat  and  beans  altogether. 
The  oat-feed  was  modly  done  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  barley 
fowing  commenced  ;  but  another  delay  has  taken  place,  by  a  cover  of 
fnow,  for  the  lad  three  days,  with  iatenfe  cold  winds  from  the  north- 
«ad,  which  have  modly  prevailed  for  the  lad  three  weeks,  and  checked 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  The  young  clovers  were  never  known  fo 
backward,  nor  the  fcarcity  of  green  food  more  feverely  felt,  turnips 
being  modly  done ;  :  'd  ruta  baga,  which  was  intended  as  a  r-eferve  for 
late  fpring  food,  has  irf  general  proved  very  defeiiive,  being  hoven  and 
fpungy  at  the  heart,  which  caufed  many  of  them  to  rot.  This  difeafe 
•was  probably  owing  to  the  plant  being  long  checked  in  its  growth, 
and  mildevii^ed  by  the  drought  of  lad  fummer,  and,  when  the  rains 
came,  growing  fo  rapidly,  and  increadng  fo  much  in  Jize  afterwards. 

This  winter  has  been  very  inimical  to  the  mountain  farmers  ;  their 
flieep  were  feldom  in  lower  condition  j  and  the  fnow  and  dormy  weather 
;it  prefent,  being  in  the  middle  of  their  lambing  feafon,  will  be  fevere- 
ly felt. 

Hay  and  draw  3.1-2  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  lad  year,  and  the  dack- 

yards  appear  much  thinner.     Our  corn    markets  arc  advancing  a  little. 

Wheat   from  5s.   6d.  to  63.  per  bufliel  Wincheder  ;  Barley,   2s.  6d.  to 

_?<i>  8d.  'f    Oats,  2S.  6d.  to  2s.  lod.  j    Beans  and  Peay,  3s.  9d.  to  4s. — 

Q  4  Th9 
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The  markets  for  fat  flock  are  much  lower  than  was  expecled  "lad  au- 
tumn ;  and  thofe  who  fpeculated  in  buying  ftock  to  feed  on  turnips, 
will  be  confiderdble  lofers.  At  lail  Morpeth  market,  flieep  were  fold 
at  yd.  per  lib.  link,  and  have  never  exceeded  8d.  ;  Be<!f  is  fold  from 
7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  ftonc  of  14  iib.  fink,  but  is  expected  to  be  higher. 

The  colledion  of  a  year's  property  tax  of  9d.  per  pound  on  rent, 
has  been  loudly  and  jullly  complained  of  by  all  farmers  ;  and  probably 
•an  unfairer  tax  was  never  levied.  The  principle  of  it  is  faid  to  be 
^  yr  ccnt»  on  income,  to  which  the  occupiers  of  lands  have  no  objec- 
tion ;  but,  according  to  the  prefent  regulation,  whereby  pd.  per  pound 
on  rent  is  levied  in  England,  many  are  paying  15  or  20  per  cent,  on 
their  income,  and  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  lefs  thau  10  per  cent. 

Upon  what  Jata  the  framers  of  this  adl  have  gone,  it  is  difficult  to 
conje6lure.  Every  fanner,  however,  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  bring  num- 
beriefs  inilances  of  the  unjuftnefs  of  the  principle.  Suppofe  we  take 
one  of  a  farm  of  800I.  a  year,  the  tenant  is  charged  as  polTefiing  an 
income  of  600I.,  whereas  his  real  profits  are  moll  probably  not  20cl.  ; 
and  few  inftances  can  be  produced  where  it  exceeds  300I.  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  if  the  matter  was  fairly  inveftigatcd,  it  would  be  found 
■that,  nine  ^imes  out  of  ten,  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  exceed  so  per 
cent,  on  his  capital  employed.  Taking  it  at  10  per  cent.,  and  fuppofing 
the  capita:!  employed  on  a  farm  of  800I.  a  year  to  be  three  rents,  or 
2400I.,  the-  income  would  be  only  240I.  If  the  capital  is  taken  at 
four  times  the  rent,  or  3200I.,  the  income  would  be  320I.  ;  the  average 
is  lefs  than  half  of  what'  the  tenant  is  charged  with,  and  obliged  un- 
'^uflly  to  pay.  An  enlightened  Legiflature  ought  immediately  to  re- 
move fo  heavy  and  fo  unfair  a  tax  upon  agriculture.- ^pril  21. 

Letter  from  a  Torkjljire  Farmer,  April  22. 

*  The  weather  for  fome  time  paft  has  been  fb  tempeftuoufly  cold, 
tliat  vegetation  is  entirely  at  a  Hand,  and  as  the  turnips  are  now  moftly 
eaten,  the  fiieep  are  in  great  want  of  food,  which  will  be  feverely  felt, 
as  the  lambing  feafon  is  commenced.  The  feverity  of  the  weather 
has  deftroyed  many  lambs,  and  the  general  fize  is  uncommonly  fmall. — 
The  fowing  of  fpring  grain  has  been  unufually  retarded,  and  much  is 
yet  unfinifhed. 

*  Cattle  and  flieep  are  falling  in  price  every  day,  A  large  flock  of 
fat  flieep  is  faid  to  be  on  hand,  and  the  graziers  of  flieep  upon  turnips 
mull  lofe  confiderably. — Our  markets  for  grain  arc  looking  up,  and  1 
think  will  continue  to  dp  fo,  as  our  flack-yards  are  very  thin. 

*  Hay  is  felling  at  yd.  per  ilonc  of  14  lib.,  and  is  much  fought  after. 
— Tiic '  fowing  potato  oats  is  entirely  abandoned  in  Yorkfliire — they 
are  found  to  be  comparatively  uuproduftive,  and  much  fubjcd  to  fmut. 
1  have  not  heard  of  one  perfon  having  made  ufe  of  them  this  year  for 
<  '-d  ;    they  are,  however,  preferred  by  the   meal-fellers  to  other  fortg, 

.  ,d  Pre  worth  more  by  about  3d.  per  bulhel.  * 

^■etter 
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Letter  from  London y  April  23. 

*  We  had  a  good  fiipply  of  wheat  to  day ;  but  tlic  country  markets 
being-  imperfe6lly  furniflied,  occalioncd  an  increafcd  dcnnand.  Barley 
haji  advanced  untliin  thcfe  few  days  fully  2S.  per  quarter,  and  beans  are 
purchafed  at  a  fimilar  increafe  of  price.  Our  fapply  of  oats  was  mo- 
derate, and  fales  were  made  freely,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed 
ilate. 

*  During  the  laft  three  months,  we  have  had  an  abundant  fupply  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  and  prices  have  kept  tolerably  ft..'ady.  A  '•reat 
many  cargoes  of  foreign  oats  have  been  imported,  and  our  arrivals  from' 
t!ie  northwaj-d  are  nmnerous.  The  price  of  grafs  feeds,  which  hr.d 
been  on  the  decline  for  two  months  pad,  has  lately  advanced,  efne- 
cially  thofe  of  fine  quality.  Hay,  from  the  late  cold  and  uupropilions 
weather,  has  rifen  5  s.  per  load. — Some  of  the  wheats  on  cold  foils  are 
looking  very  yellow. 

*  The  Englilli  tenantry  do  not  relidi  the  property  tax  more  than 
their  northern  brethren.  The  rent  is  taken  upon  an  average  of  the 
feven  preceding  years;  of  courfe,  i3o2  is  the  laft  of  the  feries,  and 
on  the  average  thereof  the  tax  for  1803  is  paid. 


*  State  of  London  Markets,  April  23. 


<  Wheat 
Grand  South  Country  do. 
Effex  and  Kent     - 
Foreign  red 
White  Dantzic 
Rye 

Barley         -         -         - 
Fine  Barley 
Suffolk  Malt 
Norfolk  ditto 
Grey  Peas 
Small  Beans 
Oats,  long  feed     - 
Frieflands 

Polands        -         _  - 

Red  Clover  Seed 
White  ditto 
Seed  Tares 


30s.  45s.  523.  per  quarter. 
52s.  to  55s. 
56s.— 57s. 
35s.— 48s. 
50s.  54s. — 58s, 
30s. — 36s. 
20s. — 25s. 
26s. 

568.-588. 
59s. — 603, 
30s. — 33s. 
35s — 39s. 
1 8s. — 2JS.  6d. 
22s.  6d. — 2.^.s. 
23s.— 253. 
70s. — 84s.  per  cwt. 
90s, —  105s. 
6s.  per  bufiiel  *. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  StriBurej  of  A.  Z.  remind  us  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
faid  to  be  prefented  by  Mr  Burke  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  againil 
Mr  Fox.  Perhaps  it  may  fave  this  gentleman  fome  trouble,  were 
he  informed  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  Magazine  is  committed 
to  the  Conductor,  and  that  the  Publisher  does  not  interfere  there- 
in. In  point  of  confiilency,  A.  Z.  does  not  feem  to  pofTefs  a  larger 
(liare  than  other  great  men.  He  finds  fault  becaufe  anonymous  com- 
munications are  inferted  in  the  Magazine,  and  yet  afio7iymoujly  libels  its 
Condudor  and  principal  fupporters  ! 

It  has  been  out  of  our  power  to  find  room  for  A.  G.*s  Letter  on 
Thrajh'ing  Machines;  but  he  may  rely  upon  its  appearance  in  next 
Number.  Our  Dumfries  correfpondent  will  pleafe  accept  of  the  like 
notice  as  to  his  Drainage  Paper,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

A  valuable  EiTay  on  the  fubje£l  of  Regulating  the  Value  of  Labour, 
has  been  fent  us  from  Ayrfhire.  Our  fentiments  are  much  in  unifoa 
with  the  author's  leading  principles,  though  fome  of  his  arguments 
appear  to  be  inconclufive. 

The  Liverpool  Meteorological  Account  is  unavoidably  poftponed. 

Flaminius  on  Road-Work,  and  Observator  on  a  yuji  Rotation 
of  Crops,  fhall  appear  in  our  next.  We  have  experienced  a  good  deal 
of  fatisfaftion  from  perufing  thefe  two  communications. 

Several  ingenious  remarks  on  A.  S.'s  Lime  PapeV,  p.  27.  have  been 
received.     Some  of  them  will  probably  appear  in  next  Number. 

The  gentleman  who  figns  himfelf  A  Fen  Agriculturist,  fhall  be 
attended  to.  He  is  requefted  to  tranfmit  the  papers  mentioned  ;  and 
if  he  pleafes  to  favour  us  with  his  addrefs,  our  obligations  to  him  wiU 
be  increafed. 

Many  other  communications  are  come  to  hand,  which  will  be  duly 
attended  to. 

The  Dumfries,  Moray,  and  Kincardine  reports,  and  other  articles 
of  intelligence,  were  too  late. 

No.  XIX.  will  be  publiflied  on  Monday  13.  Auguft  1804.  ^ 
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MONDAY,    13.  AUGUST  i804. 
(N°    XIX.) 

BRANCH     L 

ORIGINAL   COiMMUNICATIONS. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Confide  rations  on  Regulating  the  Value  of  Labour, 

Sir, 

A  HE  very  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Magazine,  and  the 
high  character  it  has  defervedly  obtained,  render  the  confe^ 
quences  of  any  erroneous  principle,  which  may  find  a  footing  in 
it,  much  more  alarming,  than  if  its  circulation  or  its  name  had 
attained  lefs  extent  and  celebrity. 

This  confideration  induces  me  to  exprefs  a  total  dlfappro- 
bation  of  certain  principles  refpe(?^ing  the  price  of  labour,  which 
appeared  in  Number  XVil.  p.  43.,  quite  oppofite  to  what  I 
have  underftood  to  be  a  liberal  fyitem  of  political  economy,  yet 
fandioned  by  the  authority,  and  fupported  by  the  influence,  of  a 
name  which  bears  in  itfclf  the  prefumption  of  fuperior  infor- 
mation ;  and  mull  therefore  have  no  fmall  efFe6l  in  determining 
the  opinion  of  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  your  readers,  who,  en- 
gaged in  the  pradlcal  detail  of  an  ufeful  and  honourable  occu- 
pation, without  Icifure  to  iludy  the  abftracl  principles  of  their 
profeflion,  allov/  themfelves  to  be  dirc6led  in  this  refpecfl  by  the 
conclufions  of  thofe  who,  from  their  fituation  in  life,  and  op- 
portunities of  fludy  and  refleOiou,  having  more  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  are  confidered  as  more  able  to  decide  upon 
the  fubjedl:.  1  allude  to  a  letter  from  a  very  refpeO:able  corref- 
voi,.  V.  NO.  19.  R  pondent. 
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pondent  (Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.),  refpedling  the  pre- 
fent  price  of  labour  in  the  Highlands. 

The  price  of  labour,  generally  fpeaking,  is  one  of  the  mod 
important  objccis  which  can  fall  under  the  confideration  of  the 
political  cconotniil  ;  not  only  as  being  that  which  is  moll  nearly 
and  intim.itely  conn^cled  with  the  wellare,  happinefs  and  fupport 
of  the  moll  t^umerous  and  moll  important  claiTes  of  fociety,  but  al- 
fo  ai  that  which,  forming  a  component  part  of  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities, mull  confcquently  have  confiderable  efFe£l  in  determin- 
inc:  the  profits  and  advantages  of  every  particular  fpeculation  con- 
nccled  with  any  of  tliC  different  branches  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, and  as  that  which,  from  its  wonderful  influence  in  llimu- 
lating  iiidullry,  and  encouraging  population,  by  holding  forth  a 
libeial  reward  to  the  workman,  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  the 
main  fpring  wliich  moves  the  complicated  mechanifm  of  every 
agricultural  and  commercial  community. 

Impreiled,  th.n,  with  the  importance  of  the  fubjefl,  I  trull 
you  will  not  hefirate  at  infcrting  a  few  obfervations  which  are 
intended  to  obviate  the  impreflion  which  may  have  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  your  correfpondent's  letter,  as  well  as  to 
dillipate  thofe  apprehenfions  which  appear  to  be  entertained 
by  many  HighJand  proprietors,  regarding  the  efFt;6ls  which, 
they  fuppofe,  mull  enfue  from  the  execution  of  the  grand  Cale- 
donian Canal,  in  producing  a  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  labour,  and  oppofmg  a  barrier  to  every  agricultural  improve^- 
ment. 

Witiiout  enlarging  en  that  dlfcovery  which  feems  to  have  ex- 
cited fo  much  furprife  in  your  correfpondcnt's  mind,  viz.  That 
the  eflimate  of  farm  building?,  houfe,  offices,  S^c.  S:c.  exceeded 
confiderably  one  year's  rent  of  the  cftate,  it  may  juft  be  obferv- 
Cd,  what  an  indefinite  idea  this  ftatement  conveys  to  the  mind, 
when  neither  the  extent  of  the  eftate,  nor  the  prefent  rent  of 
the  land,  the  two  main  hinges  upon  which  the  argument  mud 
turn,  are  at  all  mentioned.  But  fuppofing  the  former  mode- 
rate, and  the  latter  fuch  as  we  know  to  be  the  common  return 
of  Highland  improveable  eftates.  Hill  I  can  perceive  no  jull  caufe 
for  complaint.  That  agriculture  is  a  trade  which,  like  all  other 
trades,  requires,  in  the  iirll  inllance,  a  certain  outlay  of  capital 
in  order  to  render  it  fuccefsfui,  is  a  problem  which  will  require 
no  demonflration  •,  that  the  lefs  improved  the  land  is  in  its  pre- 
sent flate,  the  greater  mud  be  the  capital  employed  in  order  to 
Tender  it  ufefully  produ£live,  is  equally  obvious  -,  and  that  the 
improvement  will  be  dire£lly  proportional  to  the  capital  judici- 
oufly  expended,  even  your  correfpondent  will  not  deny.  A 
very    extenlive   territory  comprifing   the   different  varieties  of 

*  nKjfs-quaking 
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*  mofs'quahing  bog  and  heath- covered  7noufitairjy*  which  certainly 
form  no  fmall  part  of  the  nio/l  iinprovcable  Highland  eftates, 
may  yield  a  rent  that  will  fcarce  pay  the  expence  of  its  col- 
le6lion  ;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  would  not  be  at  all  furprifing, 
if  the  incipient  improvement  of  a  fingle  corner  of  it  cxhauiled 
more  than  the  net  produce  of  the  whole  property.  The  im- 
prover cannot  expect  that  an  immediate  rife  of  rent  ftiall  accom- 
pany the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  proportional  to  the  profits 
he  would  have  received  for  it  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  banker's  hands,  or  been  inverted  in  fome  more  lucrative  mer- 
cantile fpecul.ition ; — he  muft  lay  his  account  with  receiving 
much  lefs — perhaps  none  at  all  at  firft  :  he  mud  confider  him- 
felf  as  a  capitalill  who  engages  in  fome  branch  of  manufacture, 
which,  as  its  future  profits  will  be  great,  requires  and  jullifics 
a  great  advance,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  neceffary  machinery 
and  infi.ruments,  by  which  alone  he  can  look  forward  to  future 
profit,  or  to  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  thofe  who  have  already 
made  fome  advances  in  the  trade.  But  neither  this  great  outlay> 
nor  the  fmall  immediate  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  it, 
ought  to  damp  his  profpeCts,  or  flacken  his  exertions,  or  occa- 
fion  any  regret  or  rcmorfe  for  the  fum  which  he  thus  applies. 
It  would  furely  be  confidered  as  forry  and  niggardly  policy  in  a 
manufacturer,  were  he  to  repine  at  the  expence  of  the  materi- 
als and  inftruments  of  his  trade,  or  to  purchafe  them,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  in  order  to  pocket  the  petty  favings  of  his 
meannefs.  But,  fubftantial  farm-houfes,  convenient  buildings, 
flrong  enclofures,  and  well  conftruCted  roads,  form  the  mod  ef- 
fential  parts  of  that  machinery  which  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  produce  of  tlie  earth  ;  and  therefore,  for  an  im- 
prover of  land  to  put  a  (top  to  his  operations  on  account  of  the 
expence  with  which  they  are  attended,  or  to  grudge  the  necef- 
fary  outlay  for  his  buildings  and  enclofures,  would  be  as  abfurd 
as  for  the  blackfmith  to  fiiut  up  fliop  on  account  of  the  expence 
of  the  bellows  or  anvil ;  or  for  the  weaver  to  lament  the  cofl 
of  his  yarn,  his  Ihuttle  or  his  loom.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the 
prefent,  but  the  future  confequences,  which  ought,  in  every  in- 
veftiture  of  capital,  to  regulate  our  conduCt  ;  and  thefe,  we 
may  fafely  alTcrt,  will,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  be  ade- 
quate to  even  our  molt  fanguine  anticipations. 
The  labours  of  the  fpring  would  appear  to  him 
*  Who  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nofe,  * 
to  be  the  aCts  of  madnefs  and  wicked  prodigality,  wafting  the 
precious  food  of  rnan,  and  feathering  the  grain  unwifely  on  thti 
ground.     But  to  \\\m  who,  in  the  labours  of  the  feed-time,  an- 

R  3  ticipates 
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c'f  ates  the  abundance  of  the  harveO:, — who  m  every  pickle  fees  a 
head-ftalk,  and  in  every  handful  a  bufhel,  the  caft  of  the  fow- 
er,  like  the  fliowt-r  of  plenty,  will  be  hailed  as  a  blclTing  to  the 
liuman  race  ;  and  the  expence  o^  tillage  vi'ill  be  confidered  as  a 
loan  to  nature,  for  which  an  ufurioua  interePt  is  about  to  be  re- 
turned. 

Let  not,  then,  ihort- lighted  views  narrow  the  feld  of  agri- 
cultural improvement ;  let  not  the  proprietor  confider  his  inte- 
lefl;  as  diftinft  from  that  of  the  pofTcffor  of  the  foil.  If  he 
wifhes  his  lands  to  wave  with  corn,  and  his  cftate  to  be  a  gar- 
den, let  liim  not  grudge  to  buy  the  plough,  the  harrow  and  the 
fpade  i  but,  above  all,  let  him  render  tlie  fituation  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  foil  as  eafy  as  pofnble,  and  let  him  be  afTured  he 
has  made  the  firll  and  mod  eflential  ftcp  to  improvement,  when 
neither  a  homelefs  tenant  or  a  houfelefs  farm  exid  upon  his  pro- 
perty. 

I  have  enlarged  a  little  on  this  fubje£^,  becaufe  complaints,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  of  your  correfpondenr,  are  not  unfrequent  at  the 
prefent  day,  and  have  occafioned  many  landed  proprietors  to 
defift  from  improvements  they  had  otherwife  intended. 

What  I  have  faid  relates  to   the   remote  efFecls   of  fach    im- 
provements 5  but  it  may   alfo   be   obferved,  that  the   immediate 
ones  are  not  fo  unprodu^llve  as  is  generally  imagined.     The  va- 
lue of  every  commodity,  in  a  civilized  community,  is  determined 
by  the  expence  of  its  produ£lion — the   quantity   of  labour   that 
has  been  employed  upon  it — as  well   as   certain  ideas   of  utility 
and  convenience,,  which  may  depend   upon   the  accidental  con- 
iideration   of  mankind.     This  holds,  peculiarly,  with  regard   tp 
ihe   habitations  of   men.     A  good   houfe   will,  in  itfelf,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  circumftances,  rank  high  in  the   eftimatiori 
of  men.     They  have  a  very  natural  pride  in  being   well   lodged, 
■^nd  comfortably  fituated,— and   in  poffciring  thofe  little  conveni- 
ences which,   though  not  abfolutely  among   the    neceil'iries,  can 
fcarcely  be  clafl'^id  among  the  luxuries  of  life.     The  poiTcirion  of 
thefe  will  always  be  an  obje6l  of  defire   to   mankind;  and   as   it 
flatters  vanity,  it  is  paid  for  with  pleafure.     This  is   remarkably 
the  cafe  among  the  lower  Scots,  notorioufly  in  point  of  drefs, 
and  equally  fo  with  refpeCL  to  dwellings,  wherever  there  is  room 
for  a  choice,  or  reafon  for   a  preference.     In   a   competition  of 
tenants,  therefore,  this  will  have  its  eflect  ;  a  new,  convenient, 
nnd  fubftantial  fleading  of  farm  buildings,  will,  for  the  comforts 
it  affords,  independent  of  its   utility  as  a   neceffary  component 
part  of  the  machiaery  which  is  requifite  for  his  ufe  as  a  manu- 
ta6lurer  of  rude  produce,  always   decide  the   preference   of  an 
incoming  tenant,  other  tilings  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
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fame.  The  flate  roof,  and  the  fadi  windows — the  freeftonc 
front,  and  the  plaftered  ceiling,  have  often  procured  for  the 
landlord,  one  or  two  iliiliings  more  per  ncrt;  than  he  would  have 
^ot,  if  the  mofs-orrown  thatch,  the  bolflered  li«^ht-hole,  or  the 
-wooden  lintel,  had  decorated  the  more  rullic  cottage  of  his  farm; 
and  that,  too,  fuppofing  that  the  land  might  have  been  as  well 
•tilled  while  the  tenant  lived  in  the  lartt-r,  as  if  lie  had  inhabited 
the  former.  A  good  hoiafe,  tlierefore,  on  a  piece  of  wafte  land, 
ti£ls  as  a  premium  to  its  improvement ;  and  no  better  kind  of 
premium  can  be  devifed.  People  will  then  cultivate  the  land 
around  it,  which,  without  it,  would  not  have  attra61cd  their  la- 
bour ',  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  w  ill  give  an  increafcd  rent  for 
the  land,  becaufe  they  are  more  comfortably  fituated.  There- 
fore, the  outlay  of  money  in  fiich  buildings,  has  an  immediate 
efTc6l  in  railing  the  rent  of  land;  and  thus  returns  a  profit  to 
the  landlord,  equal  perhaps  to  good  iiiterell  for  the  fum.  We 
do  not,  however,  always  difcriminate  properly  the  true  caufes  of 
an  increafe  of  rent. 

But  befides  thi«  immediate  efFe(3: — the  remote  profits  to  which 
I  formerly  alluded,  will  be  objects  of  greater  importance  -,  for 
the  fame  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  farmer,  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  trade,  from  a  good  Heading  of  farm  buildings,  as 
•will  accrue  to  any  manufaci:urer  from  the  adoption  or  invention 
of  any  new  machine  for  abridging,  facilitating,  or  expediting 
labour,  or  for  improving  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  article 
he  produces,  and  confequently  increafing  the  profit  he  derives 
from  it,  by  extending  the  marker,  and  augmenting  the  de- 
mand. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  high  price  of  (killed  labo-ar  in  the 
Flighland  counties,  complained  of  as  fuch  an  oppreflion,  and 
lamented  over  as  fo  great  an  evil,  I  mult  confefs  I  fee  no  caufe 
for  furprife.  It  is  a  natural  confequen<:e  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumilances  which  have -attended  the  fituation  of  that  country — 
an  event  which  every  man  of  refle6lion  mud  have  anticipated  ; 
and  which,  fo  far  from  being  the  herald  of  approaching  ruin, 
is  in  itfelf  the  mod  decihve  proof  of  an  increafing  profperity. 
Several  circumftances  may  be  pointed  out,  which  have  contri- 
buted to  enhance  the  value  of  Ikilled  labour, — in  mentionmg 
which,  we  may  not  only  explain  its  resl  caufes,  but  alfo  dimi- 
nifli  the  dread  of  its  evil  effects. 

Inequalities  in  the  nature  of  different  employments,  lay  the 
foundation  of  correfponding  inequalities  in  the  profiits  they  af- 
ford -,  and  when  exilting  in  the  fame  employment,  they  muft 
alfo  occafion  aditTerence  in  the  proportion  of  its  rewards.  Tlicfj; 
i.'^equalities  may  be  of  a  local,  temporary,  or  accidental  nature  ; 
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and  wherever  they  exlft,  they  occafion  a  variation  in  the  price  of 
labour,  as  well  between  the  dilFerent  countries  of  the  world,  as 
between  the  different  counties  of  the  fame  kingdom.  Hence 
we  may  perceive  the  fallacy  of  fixing  on  the  price  of  labour,  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  country,  as  a  criterion  by  which  we 
are  to  denominate  the  rates,  at  other  places,  either  moderate 
or  extravagant,  according  as  they  fink  below,  or  exceed  if.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  attended  to.  The  apparent  effeds  are 
contrailed,  but  the  exiting  circumftances  are  overlooked;  and 
a  decifion  is  made,  which  mull  be  erroneous.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  fo  common  as  to  hear  country  wages  termed  exorbitant, 
becaufe  they  either  approach  to,  or  equal,  the  wages  of  the 
towns.  Thus,  your  correfpondent  after  lamenting  the  extrava- 
gance of  mafon  work  in  Rofslhire,  in  order  to  convey  to  us  fome 
jdea  of  it,  mentions  that  *  he  believes  it  is  equal  to  what  ir,  giv- 
en to  the  bed  hands  in  Edinburgh. '  But  this  is  no  proof  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  Highland  mafon.  Encountering  diffi- 
culties, of  which  the  town  mafon  is  ignorant, — ftruggling  againft 
a  ftream  which  almoft  overwhelms  him, — the  wages  which  he  de- 
mands, are  a  moderate  compenfation  for  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
advantages  by  which  he  is  furrounded. 

I.  The  Inconflancy  of  Employment. 

That  the  wages  of  labour  vary  continually,  in  diilerent  em- 
toloyments,  with  the  conltancy  or  inconrtancy  of  employment, 
ms  been  pointed  out  by  the  profound  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  *  A  mafon  or  bricklayer  *  (fays  Dr  Smith)  *  can  nei- 
ther work  in  hard  froft,  nor  in  foul  weather ;  and  his  employ- 
ment at  all  other  times  depends  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
icul\omers.  He  is  liable,  in  confequencc,  to  be  frequently  with- 
out any.  What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  employed,  nuifl:  not 
only  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle,  bnt  make  him  fome  compen- 
fation for  thole  anxious  and  defponding  moments  which  the 
thought  of  fo  precarious  a  fituation  muft  fomtimes  occafion. 
While  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manufac- 
turer?, accordingly,  are  merely  upon  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe  of  mafons  and  bricklayers  are 
^eiicrally  from  a  half  more  to  double  thofe  wages. '  On  the 
fame  principle,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  difference  of  fitua- 
tion Sec.  v.'ill  occafion  a  difference  of  wages  even  in  the 
fame  occupation  ;  and  that  tlje  employment  of  a  mafon  or 
bricklayer  in  a  thriving  and  populous  city,  where  public  works 
and  private  buildings  are  daily  fpringjng  up,  from  commercial 
opulence,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  their  fplendour  and 
titility,  mult  be  more  certani  and  conitant,  than  of  one  fituated 
in  a  remote  and  uncultivated  province,  and  Itruggling  -"'th  all 
the  diiFiculties  of  unaifillcd  nature,  who  could  only  look  forward 
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to  occafionnl  employment  in  repairing  the  rotten  ciftle  of  a  Hi[^h- 
land  chieftain,  or  building  now  and  then  a  cottage  for  rlie  moit 
favoured  of  the  clan.  To  the  labourer  of  the  town,  every  tiling 
is  at  hand,  all  is  convenience;  without  any  trouble,  folicitudc 
or  exertion,  the  journeymen  craftsmen  are  provided  with  con- 
(tant  work — an  advantage  which  they  derive,  not  only  from  the 
more  uniform  demand,  but  alfo  from  a  fubdivifion  which  takes 
place  in  the  trade,  when  eftabliQied  to  any  extent — which,  by 
enfuring  for  them  a  fufficient  number  of  immediate  employers 
through  the  whole  year,  enables  them  to  look  with  indifference 
on  the  fluduations  of  the  future. 

This  clafs  of  employers  is  that  of  the  mafter  builders,  or  con- 
tracting capitalifts — who,  having  a  certain  (lock  invelled  in  the 
trade,  muft  find  conflant  ufe  for  it — do  therefore  enter  into 
many  fpeculations,  and  confequently  employ  a  number  of  fkilled 
liands  to  execute  their  engagements;  and  indeed  would  be  happy 
to  engage  them,  at  moderate  wages,  in  their  fervice,  longer  than 
the  workmen  are  inclined  to  ftipulate. 

But,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Rofs- 
fliire,  Invernefsfhire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Highland  terri- 
tory, although,  from  the  improvements  now  happily  fet  on  foot, 
a  demand  for  Ikilled  labour  is  certainly  created,  yet  none  of  its 
branches  have  acquired  that  extent  and  eftablifliment,  which 
cheapens  labour  by  rendering  it  more  perfect,  which  augments 
its  powers  by  fimplifying  its  procefs,  and  which  admits  of  fuch 
a  fubdivifion  as  that  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  taking 
place  in  the  towns. 

The  few  operative  hands,  who  hitherto  were  to  be  found  in 
fuch  fituations,  were  obliged  to  carry  on  (as  is  well  known)  other 
employments,  to  make  up  for  the  inconftancy  of  their  craft. 
They  had  generally  fmall  farms  ;  building  became  a  fecondary 
object ;  their  labour  was  thus  divided  between  two  trades,  and 
confequently  they  muft  have  been  imperfecl  in  either.  Hence, 
however,  their  wages  in  thofe  places  continued  low.  But,  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  things,  when  fo  many  patriotic  Highland 
proprietors  have  commenced  improvements  on  their  improveable 
eftates,  and  feem  convinced  that  the  moll  elFcdlual  means  of  ac- 
complifhing  this  end,  is  to  fettle  the  tenant  comfortably  in  a  fubitan- 
tial  fteading  of  farm  houfes;  if  they  wilh  them  to  be  well  conilruc- 
ted,  they  muft  employ  well-inftru6led  and  perfectly  Ikilled  work- 
men. Now,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  a  liberal  advance  of  wages 
is  the  only  effectual  means  ;  and  this  advance  muft  not  only  be 
proportioned  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  half-taught 
and  of  perfect  labour,  but  alfo  to  the  embiirraffments  and  diffi- 
culties which   the  labourer  muft  fuftaln,  in  removing  from  the 
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conflant  and  convenient  market  of  the  town,  to  the  more  uncer- 
tain, remote,  and  difagreeable  maiket  of  an  uncultivated  coun- 
try.    Nor  muil  it  be  forgotten,  that 

2.  When  the  llcillcd  labourer  has  removed  to  this  new  ii^Xd.y 
\it  fuffers  much  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  undergoes  numerous 
difficulties  and  difappointirjents,  before  he  "can  take  his  tools  in 
his  hands.  The  houfe  he  has  engaged  to  build  may  perhaps  be 
many  miles  from  the  fpor  where  he  was  lait  at  work,  and  may 
be  a  confiderable  diilance  from  his  own  dwelling.  He  has  firit 
to  tranfport  his  planks,  fcaflblding,  tools,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  his  labo\ir.  He  has  to  lay  the  foundation 
ilone  on  an  unfliekered  heath,  far  perhaps  from  the  habitations 
of  men,  expofed  to  the  frequent  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
without  a  Ihed  to  fave  him  from  the  v.'et,  or  \o  fcreen  him  from 
the  wind  ;  in  fliort,  deftitute  of  all  thofe  conveniences  which 
adminillered  to  his  accommodation  in  the  tov.'n. 

Thefe  circumrtances,  it  is  obvious,  mult  be  compenfated  for 
by  an  increafe  of  wages.  But,  above  all,  lie  mull  be  remuner- 
ated for  the  inconvenience  he  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  in  leaving 
his  family.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  *  that  of  all  luggage, 
man  is  the  mod  difficult  to  be  tranfported. '  This  obfervation  is 
julb,  when  only  a  few  miles  conilitute  the  diftance.  Whether 
the  fite  of  the  building  is  fo  remote  from  the  place  of  his  dwell- 
ing, that  the  workman  is  forced  to  abfent  himfelf  from  his  fa- 
mily during  the  continuance  of  work,  or  whether  it  is  only  fo 
far  dillant  as  to  oblige  him  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  and 
from  the  place,  before  and  after  his  daily  labour,  (inftances  of 
which  occur  frequently),  an  increafed  reward  is  the  only  pre- 
mium which  can  tempt  him  to  fubmit  to  fuch  painful  exertions. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  the  dread  of  wanting  employment  will  in- 
duce him  to  put  up  with  thefe  inconveniences,  without  railing 
liis  wages.  This  is  in  facf  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  labour  ; 
but  it  will  only  occur  in  thofe  places  already  well  peopled,  and 
advanced  in  cultivation  arid  improvement,  fuch  as  the  Highlands 
luill  be  at  fome  future  period,  but  fuch  as  they  are  not  at  prefent. 
Improvements  have  only  commenced  there  ;  the  competition  is 
rather  among  the  employers,  than  the  workmen  ;  and  when  that 
is  the  cafe,  v/ages  muil  neccnarily  rife  ;— until  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, having  advanced  confiderably  in  the  improvement  of  their 
cilates,  and  workmen  having  become  plentiful,'  attradted  by  the 
liberal  reward,  the  fupply  is  thus  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
demand,  and  a  competition  gradually  is  produced  among  the  ^ 
labourers. 

3.  Dr  Smith  mentions,  that  the  impoffibility  of  executing 
malbn-work  in  foul  wCuthcrj  is  a  caufc  of  the  incre:  fad  wages  c^" 
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labourers  thus  employed.  Wlioever  is  acquainted  with  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  days  in  the  Highland  cHmatc,  will  fee,  in  thiti  alfo, 
an  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  fuch  work  there. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  detaiHng  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
few  of  the  real  caufes  of  the  high  rate  of  ikilled  labour  in  the 
Highland  counties  ;  becaufe  your  correfpondent  fecms  to  me  to 
have  totally  mifapprehended  them,  and  to  liave  been  led  ineon- 
liderately  to  this  molt  aRoniiliing  of  all  coneluflons,  that  it  arofe 
from  a  combination  of  the  workmen  among  themfelves  •,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  evil  mull  be  checked  either  by  a  counter- 
combination  of  the  country  gentlemen,  or  by  the  interference  of 
the  civil  magiltrate  ;  two  meafures,  than  which,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  any  more  eftc6lual,  for  augmenting  the  evil  he 
feems  defirous  to  diminilh — for  iliiling  the  improvements  which 
he  has  already  planned — for  retarding  the  increafe  of  food  and 
population,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  their  native  land. 

The  dread  of  combination,  like  that  of  monopoly  and  fore- 
Hailing,  and  all  the  other  fpecies  of  intelledual  phantafmagoria, 
which  haunted  for  a  while  the  heated  imaginations  of  mcn,~had^ 
I  thought,  been  entirely  expelled  from  the  confines  of  this  ifland, 
by  the  Icfs  clouded  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  ex- 
tenfivc  circulation  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine;  nor,  it  muib  be 
conieffed,  did  I.expetSl  to  iind,  that  even  Highland  hofpitality 
could  have  atTorded  it  an  afylum. 

if  fuch  an  apprehenfion  can  admit  of  any  excufe,  it  is  only  in 
*  the  bufy  haunts  of  men  ; '  thofe  crowded  walks  of  manufac- 
turing induflry,  where  a  numerous  clals  of  (hrewd  and  vigilant 
artifans,  by  a  corelation  of  intereft,  and  a  co-operation  of  endea- 
vours, have  fome  profpe£l  of  forming  a  combination  with  fuc- 
cefs.  But  here,  even  the  propriety  of  civil  interference  may  be 
difputed  ;  for  as  the  mafters  have  the  advantage  of  credit  and 
capital  to  fland  out  againfl  fuch  demands,  wliile  the  workmen 
have  neither  of  thefe — and,  depending  altogether  on  employment 
for  fubfiftence,  cannot  abftain  from  labour  above  a  few  days  at 
moft  — it  is  therefore  the  fault  of  the  malters  themfelves  if  they 
are  the  lirll  to  yield  ; — and  this,  fuppofmg  even  the  ftrongeft 
polfible  cafe  of  combination,  in  wliich  a  joint  fund  may  have 
l3een  provided  by  the  journeymen  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
their  claims.  But,  that  a  general  combination  Ihould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take  place  through  the  Highland  counties  of  Scotland, 
among  a  fet  of  poor,  haif-lkilled  craftfmen,  thinly  fcattered,  w^ith 
the  interval  of  miles,  among  the  villages  and  clachins  of  the 
country,  wdio,  till  of  late  years,  have  been  accuflomed  to  chiiTel 
airf  inltead  of  freellone,  and  plafher  with  mud  in  place  of  mor- 
tar, and  who  are  adually  dependant  on  the  lab.our  of  to-day,  to 
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fecure  the  fubfiftence  of  to-morrow, — is  an  event  as  improbable, 
as  the  means  recommended  for  obviating  it  (if  true)  are  incon- 
fillent  with  thofe  found,  evident,  and  eilabliflied  principles  of 
political  economy,  which  are  the  eminent  characteriilics  of  an 
enlightened  age. 

In  fact,  your  correfpondent  feems  to  have  confounded  two 
things  efientially  different — the  combination  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  competition  of  the  mailers  ;'  and  has  raihly  attributed  to  the 
former,  confequcnces  refulting  entirely  from  the  latter.  In  ar- 
guing thus,  it  is  evident  that  he  argues  completely  againll  his 
own  mtereit.  For  whence  proceeds  the  competition  of  mailers  .'' 
Certainly  from  fome  good  to  be  derived  from  fome  expe£led  ad- 
vantage, which  tempts  them  to  bid  againfl  one  another,  in  order 
to  obtain  hands  to  execute  their  work  ;  and  thus  leads  them  vo- 
luntarily to  break  through  that  natural  combination  not  to  raife 
wages,  which  always  exills  among  every  clafs  of  employers. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived,  is  an  increafed  produce  from  their 
land,  and  an  augmented  price  for  that  produce  :  and  the  rife  of 
wages  is  merely  the  premium,  advanced  to  enfure  their  future 
gains.  As  in  America,  and  other  newly-peopled  countries, 
where  the  price  of  labour  rofe  extravagantly  high,  the  moll 
powerful  incentive  to  population  is  created  ;  a  family  becomes  a 
lource  of  profperity,  inltead  of  opprelFion  j  and  the  poor  man 
counts  his  wealth  when  he  numbers  his  offspring.  As  the  li- 
beral wages  he  receives,  enable  him  to  live  more  cafily  and  hap- 
pily •,  fo  will  he  be  the  more  difpofed  to  communicate  that  eafe  and 
that  happinefs  to  others — to  marry,  and  rear  around  him  a  numer- 
ous and  induflrious  brood.  This  increafe  of  population  alfo  will 
prove  a  frefli  ftimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land — a  new  fpring 
of  wealth  to  the  farmer.  A  market  for  the  produce  of  his  ellate 
will  thus  be  ellablilhed  on  the  property  of  every  landholder,  and 
a  better  price  will  be  paid  for  it.  A  demand  will  be  occafioned 
for  tlie  cheefe,  the  butter,  the  milk,  the  fowls,  the  eggs,  and  o- 
ther  luxuries,  as  well  as  for  the  neceffary  produce  of  the  farm  ; 
and  a  competition  among  the  purchafers  of  thefe  will  add  to  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  :  And  thus,  although  the  nominal  wages 
of  labour  may  fuller  no  change,  yet  the  real  wages  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  increafed  price  of  his  faleable  commodities,  which 
a  growing  market  has  brought  to  the  proprietor  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as 
it  occafions,  fo,  likewife,  it  proceeds  from,  increafing  wealth  ; 
and,  in  words  which  fliould  be  familiar  to  every  one,  *  To  com- 
plain of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  neceffary  effecl  and  caufe  of  tlic 
grcatcfl  public  prcjfperity. ' 

While  I  thus  difavow  entirely  the  principles  of  your  refpecl- 
able  correfpoiidt^iu,  I  cannot  fuffitiently  commend,  or  recommend 
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to  your  notice,  the  hint  he  throws  out  refpe£llnp  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  regular  table  of  prices  in  the  difi'erent  puriOies,  diftriiSls, 
or  counties  of  Scotland,  to  be  -ommunicated  by  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports.  Regular  reports  of  this  kind,  including  not 
only  the  price  of  labour  in  all  its  varif.ries — of  meal,  meat,  and 
bread,  as  he  propofes ;  but  alfo  of  all  grain,  grafs,  hay,  Itraw, 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  and  provifions  and  produce  of  all 
forts, — would  give  us  more  real  infight  into  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  national  refources, 
and  more  perfe£l:  teds  of  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  this  illand,  than  any  mode 
of  invefligation  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted*  It  would, 
above  all,  tend  to  explain  the  caufes,  ami  remedy  the  effed^s  of 
thofe  inequalities  of  value  which  cxiil  in  different  counties  of 
the  fame  kingdom ;  enabling  us  to  trace  to  more  natural  and 
probable  circumftances  than  the  combination  of  workmen,  the 
high  price  of  labour  in  different  parts;  and  would,  more  effec- 
tually perhaps  than  any  arguments  I  can  ufe,  convince  your 
correfpondent  of  the  groundlefs  nature  of  thofe  apprehenlions 
which,  he  confeffes,  caft  a  gloom  upon  his  mind,  in  contem- 
pladng  the  magnificent  profpeft  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

*  Sic  nos  in  luce  iimemus 

Inierdum  nihilo  qua  funt  inetuenda  magis  quam 
^i<£  puei'i  in  tcnebris  pavitant^  fiuguntque  future.  ' 

I  Iiad  intended  to  enter  into  fome  difcuffion  upon  this  proje£led 
work,  refpe(£ling  its  probable  influence  in  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Highlands;  but  having  already  trefpaffed  fo  long  on 
your  patience  in  this  letter,  I  may  perhaps  make  it  the  fubjed:  of 
-^  feparate  communication. 

Ayrfiircy  1804.  Pol-QEconomicus. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Curfory  Ohfervations  on  Farm  Management  in   the  DijlriEi  betwixt 
the  River  Txne  in  Northumberland  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

For  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  I  was  engaged,  under  my 
father,  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  on  a  pretty  extenfive  fcale  ; 
and,  though  1  have  for  fome  time  been  concerned  in  bufinefs  of 
a  different  nature,  early  habit  had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion, 
that  I  have  always  been  particularly  attached  to  rural  life,  and 
have  never  ceafed  to  direcft  a  part  of  my  attention  to  agricultural 
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affairs,  which,  within  a  fliort  perior^  will  probably   engage   the 
whole  of  it.     Your  valuable  Magazine  has,  therefore,  attracted 
my   particular  notice.     In   it,  as   well   as   in   other   agricultural 
publications,  I  obferve  that  Tome  authors  have  pointed   out    that 
di(tri£l  which  lies  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
extends  from  the  fea,  through  Northumberland  and  Berwicklhire, 
into  a  confiderable  part  of  Roxburghfiiire,  as   a    pattern   of  per- 
fection in  agriculture  and  live  ftock.     Having  lately  had  occafioii 
to  pafs  through  that  part  of  the  country,  I  arranged  matters  fo, 
as  to  have  leifure  to  make  many  renfhrks  and   inquiries  relative 
to  the  management  purfued  in  moft  parts  of  it;  and   it   is   with 
great  pleafure   and   fatisfa<i!!lion    that    I    found    nearly    realized, 
what    I    conceived    exifted    only    in    the    imagination    of    fome 
warm   and   zealous   advocates,    Wz.    a   perfedl:   fyflem   of   rural 
management.     There,  the  farms,  generally  largcy  are    nearly  all 
held  under  the  fecurity  of  long  leafes,   occupied   by  enlightened 
tenants,  pollefTrng  abundant  capital,  a£livity,  and  enterprize,  and 
cultivated  in    a   mallerly   flyle.     There,  we  behold   the   plough 
sfcending  the  fummits  of  Iteep  hills ;  which,  among   tenants   at 
will,  or  thofe  holding  by  fnort  leafes,  would  be  doomed  to  eternal 
ilerility.     There,  we  not  only  behold  great  crops  of  corn  raifed 
on  inferior  foils,  farmed  at  from  25  to  30  (hillings  an  acre,  (which, 
in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notwithitanding  their  pro- 
ximity to  better  markets,  would  fcarcely  bring  one  half  of  thefc 
rents),  but  even  a  greater  proportion  of  them  taken  to  market, 
than  when  eilates  are  divided  into  fmall   farms.     There,  certain 
political  economifts   and   arithmeticians   may   be  fatisfied,    that, 
though  rhe  farmers  have  decreafed  in  num.ber,  the  country   has 
rapidly  increafed  in  improvement  and  population  ;  and  there   we  « 
find  what  is  really  obferved  in  our  bell  rmu2L^iti\  f out  hern  dijlriEls^ 
namely,  that  to  confiderable  theoretical  and  fcientific  knowledge, 
the  cultivators   of  the   foil  join   excellent  praEl'ice ;  and   that   the 
bell  tillage  farmers  are   nearly   all   adepts   in   breeding,   rearing, 
and  fattening  live  ftock.     In    that   diifri^l,  Sir,   I  have   aJfo   ob- 
ferved that  the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  more  fuccefsrully  purfued 
than  in  any  other  I  have  feen  ;  and  this,  in  my  mind,  ariles,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  almoll  univerfal  practice  of  fowing  the 
feed  in  rows  on  fmall  ridges,  (containing  all  the  dung  in  their  in- 
fides,  with  broad  intervals  of  26  to  28  inches),  and  to  the  facility 
which  that  mode  atlbrds  of  giving  the  moil  cheap  and  eflicacious 
and  frequent  hoeings.    The  pvopriery  of  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
however,  has  been  controverted  by  fome  of  your  correfpondents, 
but  I  perfectly  coincide  in  the  opinion  you  have  exprefled  upon  it. 
^nd  herd  muH  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  though  *  the  fharp  nib* 
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of  the  critical  pen  of  a  conduOor  of  fuch  a  Work  as  yours  may 
fometinies  be  loUowed  by  the  difaclvantages  fo  ably   pointed   out 
by  your   correfpondent  Epicurus ;     yet,   upon    the   whole,  I    am 
of  opinion,  that  your  pen  will  be  produ6live  of  advantages,  which 
will  overbalance  its  prejudicial   effe<Sls,  efpetiallv   in   fupporting 
the  congruity  of  your  Publication.     Without  flattery,  almoit  all 
the  remarks  you  have  made,  feem  to  have  proceeded  from  a  pro- 
found  knowledge   of  pra£lical   agriculture,  and    unqueftionably 
render  your  Magazine  more  entertaining  and  ufeful.    The  turnip 
crop,  if  raifed  on  fuitable  foil,  and  jutlicioully  m^anaged,  is  the 
Jljeet- anchor  of  the  farmer,  and  the  never-failing  procurer  of  great: 
crops,  which,  by  increaiing   the   quantity   of  manure,  lays   the 
foundation  of  fucceeding   abundance.     Though  1  am    a   difciple 
of  the  Tullian  fchool   with  refpetl  to  the  importance  of  pulveri- 
zation and  cleaning;  yet  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  that  ilate 
of  foil  which  promotes  the  utmoft  luxuriance  and   fructification 
in  the  crops,  cannot  be  attained  but  by  plentiful  and   complete 
manuring.     From  extenfive  information,  and  pretty  accurate  re- 
marks of  my  own,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  drilling 
of  corn  as  well   as   turnips;  a!id  I  obferve,  with   pleafure,  that 
that  fyilem  is  purfued  to  a  confiderable  extent  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  dillri£l  I  have   named,  and   appears  to  be   on   the  increafe. 
In  the  fouthern  counties,  however,  it   is   pra6lifed   on   a   more 
extenfive  fcale ;  and,  in  fome  of  them,  bare  fallowing  is  reduc- 
ed to  the   narrow   limits  which,  I   obferve,  fome  agriculturifts 
zealoully  contend,  (hould  be  prefcribed  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
north;  but,  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal,  it  appears  that  they  to- 
tally overlook  a  great   difadvantage  which  the  latter  hufbandmen 
have  to   contend  with,  the  difadvantage  of  climate.     Confidering 
this,  and  the  nature  of  much  of  their  foil,  a  bare  fallowing,  once 
in  feven  or  eight   years,  feems  abfokuely  necefTary,  in   order  to 
have  their  lands  in  a  clean  and  producllive  Hate;  and  I  muft:  Ao 
them  the  juilice  to  fay,  that  1  have  obferved  fewer  weeds,  and 
lefs  couch,   &c.  in  their  fields,  than  in  mod  of  the  more  fouth- 
ern diltricls.     They  are  alfo  fuperior  to  the  farmers  in  the  latttr 
mentioned    parts  of   the   kingdom   in   the   management   of  cal- 
careous  manure,   which    they    apply   to  frefh   lands,   and   thofc 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter;  whereas,  in  fome  other  diftritls, 
it  is  applied  every  three  ©r  four  years  to  lands  which   have  been 
fcores  of  years  in  tillage ;  and  pretty  accurate   experiments  have 
proved,  that  lime  applied  to  old  tillage  land  does   not  repay  the 
expence.     Indeed,  fome  agriculturiits   maintain,  that  it   is   like 
pouring  medicine   into   a  dead   body,  upon  which  it  is  impol- 
fible  that  it  can  operate.     Viewing  lime  in  this  light,  I  cannot 
fufficiently  praife  the  judicious  fyllem  purfued  in  the   north,  of 
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alternate  corn  and  grafs.  By  the  Interval  of  one,  two,  or  more 
years  between  fowing  the  corn  lands  with  artificial  grafs-feeds, 
and  again  converting  them  into  tillage,  the  ground  is  always 
frelh,  always  in^jpregnated  with  matter  on  which  lime  ads 
powerfully  ;  and  by  applying  it  ah?ie  to  the  ftrongeft  of  the  land, 
great  corn  crops  are  raifed,  while  nearly  all  the  dung  is  appro- 
priated to  the  turnip  foils.  Here  we  obfcrve  an  additional  reafon 
for  the  vajl  crops  of  that  ufeful  root,  which  are  obtained  in  the 
northern  diftricfls,  and  for  the  folid  foundation  which  is  laid  for 
jncreafing  fertility  in  the  increafing  quantity  of  vegetable  and 
animal  manures. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  beflowed  upon  the  northern  agrioulturifts 
that  tribute  of  praife  to  which  their  diftinguiflied  merits  entitle 
them,  I  mull  now  proceed  to  a  more  painful,  but  perhaps  not 
lefs  neceflary  talk,  that  of  cenfuring  Jome  parts  of  their  manage- 
ment. Thev  generally  leave  far  too  much  draw  uneut  in  their 
fields ;  and  the  pradice  of  harrowing  up  the  flubbles,  and  car- 
rying them  to  litter  the  fold  yards,  is  purfued  by  but  a  few  farm- 
ers. Scourings  of  ditches,  other  rich  earth,  and  the  top  fods  of 
drains,  are  not  carried  to  be  mixed  with  other  manures,  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  fouth,  where  potato  tops,  cabbage  flalks, 
luflies,  quickens,  &c.  are  all  collected  and  mixed  up  with  lime, 
dung,  S-:c. ;  and  where  the  utmoll  exertions  are  made  to  raife 
rich  compofls,  and  to  incrcafe  the  quantity  of  that  ufeful  and 
invaluable  article  manine.  In  (lead  of  this  judicious  pratii^ice, 
however,  I  have  v/ith  forrow  obferved,  on  bothfuies  of  theTiveedy 
even  on  fontc  pattern  fanns,  large  quantities  of  potato  and  cab- 
bage flems,  quickens,  and  other  valuable  vegetable  matter,  go- 
ing to  wafte  in  fmall  heaps  at  the  ends  of  ridges  and  fides  of  the 
loads.  This  forms  a  disgraceful  contrail  to  the  other  excellent 
management  of  thefe  northern  farmers  -,  is  detrimental  to 
themfelves  ;  and,  confidering  the  influence  of  their  example, 
injurious  to  the  adjoining  country.  In  another  part  of  this 
diltrlcl,  namely,  that  fertile  tra£l  of  land  between  the  Pcafe- 
I^ridge  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  admirably  cultivated  and  manured,  fome  defctls  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  may  be  obferved.  But  the  greated  objedl:ions  I  can 
urge  to  the  management  there  purfued,  are,  that  fome  farmers 
fuffer  too  many  runches,  &c.  (which  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing 
would  deftroy)  to  grow  among  their  corn  ;  and  that  a  part  of  the 
land  feems  in  a  confiderable  degree  exhauded  by  too  long,  or 
too  frequent  aration.  Indead  of  taking  only  one  crop  of  clover 
and  rye-grafs,  would  it  not  be  more  proiitable  management,  in 
tie  courfe  of  a  Ung  leafe^  to  keep  more  Iheep,  and  allow  the  land 
vo  remain  two  or  three  years  in  grafs  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  ploiiph  ?  The  fituatlon  of  feveral  farms  is  no  doubt 
favourable  for  obtaining  larj.'e  fupplics  of  foreign  manure  and 
fca-v\'eetl  :  (Ull,  however,  the  quantities  applied  in  many  parts, 
fecm  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  that  high  (late  of  fertility  in 
vvhich  fucli  excellent  foil  may  be  continued.  1  intended  to  have 
oiFered  a  few  remarks  <Su  tlie  couife  of  crops  recommended  by 
the  Afibeiated  Farmers  in  Pecbleslhire,  ihferted  in  your  Magazine 
for  November  iafl,  and,  particularly,  whether  in  the  end  it 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  purfue  a  five  or  fix,  inllead 
of  a  four-courfe  Ihift  ;  but,  having  already  occupied  too  many 
of  your  valuable  pages,  I  mull  requeQ  that  fome  of  your  more 
i'ble  correfpondents  will  fully  inveiligate  fo  important  a  fubje6l. 
Local  fituation,  and  the  relative  prices  of  corn  and  butcher- 
meat,  will,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  in  determining  the 
tourfe  which  ouglit  to  be  purfued.  I  c^^nnot,  how.ever,  but  con- 
ceive it  extremely  doubtful,  whether,  under  a  four-courfe  fliift, 
any  bnd  but  that  of  the  firft  quality  can  be  continued  for  a  length 
of  t hue  in  a  fufTiciently  produdlive  (late.  Permit  me  to  fubfcribe 
myfelf  a  well-wifher  to  your  Publication, 

VlATOPv. 
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Thoughts  en  the  Anahfation  of  Lime ^   \2fc. 
By  Sir  Geo.  S.  MACKEhziE,  Bart. 
Sir, 

I  EEG  leave  to  notice  your  correfpondent  A.  S.'s  lime  paper, 
p.  27,  who,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  not  aware  how  much  his  me. 
thod  of  afcertaining  the  purity  of  limeilone  is  apt  to  miflead 
perfons  not  converfant  in  the  analyfis  of  minerals,  other  wife  iit; 
would  not  have  allowed  you  to  publifli  it.  Stridl  fcientiiic  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  expefted  from  a  farmer,  nor  ought  he  to  he 
cxpe£led  to  be  able  to  underftand  it  \  and  therefore,  on  the  che- 
mical language  of  A.  S.  I  forbear  making  any  remarks.  1  truft 
lie  will  not  be  offended  at  my  preluming  to  corred^  him,  when 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  profound  chemid,  but  only  profcfs  to 
have  a  fmattering  of  that  fcieace.  1  have  fo  much  experience, 
however,  in  the  art  of  analyfis,  that  I  can  affirm,  without  dan- 
ger of  contradiction,  that  although  the  analyfis  of  limellone  is 
comparatively  eafy,  it  is  by  no  means  very  eafy  to  dillingniru 
good  from  bad,  as  A.  S.  aflerts.  I  btg  leave  to  inform  him, 
firJJy  that  limeftone  is  a  neutral  fait,  ?.nd  is  now  known  among 
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chemlils  by  the  name  Carbonate  of  lime,  implying,  what  A.  S. 
feems  to  know,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  the  combination  of  lime  (not 
yet  afcertained  to  be  an  alkali,  thouc;h  it  has  properties  in  com- 
mon with  alkalis,  but  confidered  at  prefent  as  an  earth)  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  probably,  in  its  union  with  lime,  lofes 
the  form  of  iias  or  air,  although,  when  feparated  from  the  earthy 
it  takes  that  form.  A.  S.  is  in  a  proditiious  error,  when  he  di- 
re6ls  us  to  buy  muriatic  acid  from  any  Laboratory.  The  com- 
mon acid  of  the  lliops  will  caufe  abundance  of  fediment  to  ap- 
pear, even  when  the  limeftone  is  perfectly  pure.  I  liave  had 
occafion  to  ufe  about  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  mod  amateurs  oF 
the  art  of  chemical  analyfis,  and  I  can  aflure  A.  iS.  I  never  yet 
found  any  acid  which  did  not  occafion  me  confulerable  pains  to 
purify.  It  always  contained  more  or  Icfs  fulphuric  acid,  which 
gets  accefs  to  it  in  the  common  proccfs  for  obtaining  it;  and 
this  acid,  with  lime,  forms  an  infJuble  compound,  called  ful- 
phate  of  Ijme,  or  gypfum.  In  this  way,  A.  8.  will  perceive  that 
tlie  bcR  of  ten  limeitones  he  may  try,  may  appear,  by  his  me- 
thod of  examination,  to  be  the  word.  Unlefs,  therefore,  per- 
fectly pure  acid  be  ufed,  the  tcfl  of  A.  S.  is  a  deception.  But 
for  the  further  information  of  A.  S.,  and  fuch  of  your  readers 
as  may  have  adopted  his  recipe,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  acid  is 
perfe6\ly /«r^  ;  jtill  the  teft  of  the  qua?it'ity  of  fediment  is  not  fuf- 
ficieut.  Limeftones,  befides  lime,  may,  and  almolt  always  do, 
contain  a  variety  of  other  earths,  and  fometimes  metals,  moil 
frequently  iron.  Now,  the  only  one  of  thefe  earths  that  will  be 
left  undilTblved  is  the  filicious  \  and  if  any  inflammable  matter 
is  contained  in  the  limeftone,  it  will  alfo  be  left.  As  to  the  re- 
paration of  the  remaining  earths  from  the  folution,  and  from 
each  other,  fo  as  to  afcertain  their  proportion  to  the  lime  and  to 
each  other,  this  requires  manual  flvill,  exclufive  of  confiderable' 
knowledge  in  chemillry,  and  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the 
greateil:  care  and  patience.  Now,  of  two  limeitones,  the  one 
which  leaves  leail:  fediment  may  be  the  worfl:,  and  the  other  the 
beft.  If  A.  S.  iludies  the  fubjecV,  he  will  difcover  that  no  fu- 
perficial  trials,  fuch  as  he  recommends,  are  of  any  ufe  in  afcer 
raining  the  purity  of  limeftone. 

Without  a  regular  analyfis  by  a  fkilful  chemlft,  the  real  value 
of  limeftone  cannot  be  afcertained.  The  only  method  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  by  whic!i  we  may  have  a  tolerable 
way  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  limeftone,  ivithout  a  regular  ana- 
l-'.i'sy  is  the  following.  H.iving  provided  pure  acid,  a  fm.ill  bot- 
t.c,  with  a  covk  or  glafs  Itopper,  and  an  occur, ite  -a^w^  fenfihle  ba- 
Ijiice,  and  properly  (i(ljifled^t\^\\\Si  proceed  as  lollows.  Weigh 
tliC  boitic,  after  having  put  in  a  quantity  of  acid,  with  its  cork; 

having 
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having  weighed  the  ftone  to  be  examined,  put  it  into  the  acid, 
and,  immediately  when  the  cfFervefcence  ceafes,  replace  the 
cork,  and  again  weigh  the  whole.  The  lofs  of  weight  is  here 
to  be  attributed  folely  to  the  expulfion  of  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
the  greater  the  lofs,  we  may  pretty  fafely  allure  ourfclves,  the 
purer  will  the  limedone  be.  As  the  muriatic  acid  is  fomewliat 
volatile,  a  fmall  allowance  may  be  made  on  this  account,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  furface  expofed.  And  I  may  here  cau- 
tion thofe  who  try  this  method,  againfl  filling  the  bottle  too 
full,  as,  during  the  extrication  of  the  gas,  fome  acid  may  fpat- 
ter  over. 

A.  S.  may  (wy  that  the  lofs  of  weight  can  be  better  afcertained 
by  burning,  at  lealt  with  lefs  trouble*  I  Ihall  only  mention  one 
circumftance  ;  that  if  any  inflammable  matter  happens  to  be 
prefent,  its  lofs,  by  being  burnt  olF,  will  make  the  limeftone  ap- 
pear better  than  it  really  is.  A  limeftone  is  mentioned  by  A.  S* 
as  contaiuin-g  (^i^\  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  would  have 
been  fatisfactory  if  he  had  told  us  what  the  remaining  half  per 
i€Tit.  confilled  of.  In  taking  my  leave  of  A.  S.,  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  with  regret,  that  fo  many  of  your  correfpondents  do 
not  choofe  their  names  to  be  publiihed.  There  can  be  no  other 
apology  for  them,  than  that  they  are  afraid  of  attack.  I  would 
only  aflc,  need  a  man  be  afhamed  of  being  told  that  any  opinioii 
he  may  have  advanced  is  ill  founded  ?  Thofe  who  write  for  a 
periodical  publication  fuch  as  yours,  do  fo  as  much  for  the  fake 
of  receiving  as  of  giving  information.  There  is  no  danger  of 
your  admitting  into  the  Farmer's  Magazine  any  thing  like  abufe, 
or  ufelefs  fcverity.  I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  A.  S.  was  ra- 
ther rafli  in  fending  you  the  letter  under  review  ;  and,  from 
what  is  therein  difplayed,  it  appears  probable,  that,  had  he 
been  in  the  cuftom  of  figning  his  real  name,  he  would  never 
have  fcnt  you  the  faid  letter.  I  am  led  to  fvippofe  this,  becaufe 
very  fuperhcial  inquiry  at  the  fource  from  whence  he  has  de- 
rived his  technical  terms,  would  have  convinced  him  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  teft  he  propofes  for  afcertaining  the  quality  of 
llmellone,  and  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  offer  his  af- 
fiftance  to  the  purchafers  of  lime,  with  fo  much  apparent  con- 
fidence. I  am  not  againll  your  admitting  ufeful  and  important 
information  without  fignature  ;  but  I  certainly  could  not  ap- 
prove of  any  attack  being  admitted  into  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
when  one  of  the  parties  at  leall  is  unknown. 

Your  own  note  on  another  letter  from  A.  S.,  is,  I  apprehend, 
fufticient  to  fatisfy  the  defire  exprcffed  at  the  end  of  \\\&  letter, 
concerning  the  fmut  of  wheat.  I  do  not  find  that  the  opinion 
of  a  gentleman,  whofe  chara(fler  and  talents  entitle  him  to  the 
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greateft  refpefl  from  farmers  (I  mean  the  profeflbr  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh)  concerning  the  nature  of 
fmut,  is  generally  known.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  fmut  is  a 
difeafe  in  corn,  fomcwhat  fimilar  to  cancer  in  the  human  body, 
and  that  it  is  communicated  by  a  fort  of  inoculation,  from  the 
attachment  of  the  fubllance  of  difeafcd  cars  to  found  ones  ;  the 
plants  from  which,  are  ai7c£^ed  by  this  difeafe  in  their  whole 
conftitution,  the  difeafe  being  particularly  manifefted  in  the 
ears.  If  I  have  not  dated  this  corretlly,  Dr  Coventry  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  put  me  right.  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afcertain  its  precife  naturr,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
fmut  being  a  difeafe  of  the  conftitution  of  the  plant.  Indeed, 
the  practice  of  pickling  in  a  manner  proves  it,  as  this  procefs  is 
intended  to  dellroy  the  caufe  of  infe£lion,  which  appears  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  feed  till  it  begins  to  germinate.  A  ha- 
bit I  ufed  to  have  of  pulling  unripe  corn  for  the  fake  of  chew- 
ing the  fucculent  part  of  the  ftalk  under  the  uppermoft  knot, 
led  me  to  difcover,  that  from  the  very  firfb  formation  of  the  ear, 
long  before  it  breaks  its  confinement,  it  is  afTefred  by  the  dif- 
eafe, while  externally  the  plant  appears  very  vigorous.  This 
circumftancc,  at  any  rate,  precludes  any  fuppofition  of  blight 
being  the  caufe  of  fmut,  and  alfo  difproves  that  fmut  is  occa- 
fioned  by  paralitica]  pknts  or  infefts.  The  one  could  not  grow 
without  the  accefs  of  air,  nor  could  the  latter  be  produced  with- 
out fome  apparent  injury  being  done  to  the  plant  from  without. 
That  the  difeafe  (hould  appear  only  in  the  ears  of  corn,  is  not 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  dreadful  conftitutional  malady,  the 
fcrophula,  iliould  be  confined  to  the  glands.  Until  I  obtain  fur- 
ther information  on  this  fubje^t  from  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment, I  (hall  retain  the  opinion  of  Dr  Coventry  as  I  have  ftat- 
cd  it,  and  confider  the  fubftance  of  fmut  as  nothing  elfe  than 
the  vitiated  juices  of  the  plant  altering  what  was  intended  to 
form  wholefome  grain.  This  letter  has  become  longer  than  I  in- 
tended 5  but  ail  apology  for  any  thing  which  may,  in  the  fmal- 
left  degree,  aflift  the  object  of  your  Magazine,  is  unneceflary  to 
you.     I  remain,  with  every  good  wifh, 

Your  mod  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

Coulf  i^th  March  1804.  George  S.  Mackenzie. 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEU's    MAGAZINE. 

Expcrhneftts  in  the  Analy-zation  of  Marl, 
By  Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Thinking  that  A.  S.  may  he  more*  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  already  ftated  rcfpeclingr  the  merhod  ot 
tryinj]j  the  qualities  of  limeftone,  by  being  told  the  ufual  pro- 
cefles  of  a  chemical  analyfis,  and  in  hopes  that  many  of  your 
readers  may  be  afTured  of  the  fallacy  of  .rude  experiments,  in 
dire<Sijig  them  in  the  purchafe  and  diftribution  of  lime  or  marl, 
I  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  analyfis  of  marl,  (not  having  limeftone 
at  hand)  which  is  not  given  as  perfe£lly  -accurate,  but  merely  to 
(liow  fuch  of  your  readers  as  may  not  have  (ludied  chemidry, 
the  intricacy  even  in  the  analylis  of  a  mineral,  whofe  decompo- 
fition  requires  lefs  dexterity  than  perhaps  any  other. 

Some  of  the  marl  being  divided  into  portions  of  equal  weight, 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days  in  the  air, — on  being  again 
weighed,  they  were  found  to  be  of  different  weights.  Hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  r^^/ quantity  of  lime  contained  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  marl,  can  be  afcertained  with  certainty,  only  after  the 
marl  has  been  properly  dried.  Attention  to  this  circumlhance  is 
required  in  preparing  any  mineral  for  analyfis. 

When  thrown  upon  melted  nitre,  the  marl,  in  its  natural 
(late,  detonated  flightly.  But  a  portion  of  the  marl  which  had 
been  dried  by  a  heat  almofl  red,  fcarcely  affected  the  nitre. 
Melted  nitre  may  be  ufed  as  a  teft  (not  a  perfecSl  one)  for  try- 
ing the  quality  of  any  foil,'  in  refpe6l  to  the  quantity  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  it  may  contain.  According  to  the  degree  of  de- 
tonation, the  quantity  cf  fuch  matter  may  be  in  feme  degree 
judged  of. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  marl,  dried  by  a  heat  wliich  made 
the  fides  of  the  crucible  barely  red,  loft,  during  their  folution  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid,  1^2  per  cent,  of  their  Wei-ghr.  100  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  contain  55  of  earth,  and  45  of  carhoi)ic  ncid  ; 
therefore,  32  per  cent,  of  fixed  air,  indicates  39.1  of  lime. 
This  then  is  the  refult  of  the  proccfs  I  have  recommended  in 
my  laft  letter,  and  it  comes  very  near  the  truth  when  cautioully 
gone  through.  But  the  refult  of  tlie  analyfis,  Oiows  the  marl  to 
contain  more  lime  than  this.  Therefore,  either  fome  fixed  air 
was  driven  off  in  the  drying,  or  the  lime  in  this  marl  is  not 
guite  faturated  with  the  carbonic  acid.     Whichever  of  thefe 
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cafes  may  occur,  it  is  plain  that  the  real  quality  of  the  marl  muft 
be  afcettained,  by  feparating  all  its  component  parts;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  following  procelTes  were  employed. 

1.  ICO  grains  of  the  marl,  taken  from  a  portion  previoufly 
dried  as  above,  were  diiTolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Care 
■was  taken  to  allow  the  acid  to  be  very  (lightly  in  excefs.  When 
the  efFervefcence  ceafed,  tlie  whole  was  put  into  a  filter,  and 
the  undiflblved  part  fufhciently  wafhed  with  diftilled  water. 

2.  The  filtered  folution  was  firft  treated  with  cauftic  ammonia, 
which  precipitated  nothing.  Ihe  lime  was  therefore  throw» 
down  bv  carbonate  of  foda,  and  the  n^ixture  was  boiled  and  fil- 
tered. The  filtered  liquor  being  evaporated  to  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty, and  boiled  with  foda,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  was  thrown 
down.  The  two  portions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  obtained 
after  being  properly  wafhed,  were  dried,  and  then  fubje£^ed  to  a 
heat  which  caufed  the  Gdes  of  the  crucible  approach  to  rednefs. 
They  weighed  together  74  grains. 

3.  The  undifTolved  refiduum.  No.  i.  was  black,  and,  when 
heated  in  a  crucible,  took  fire  as  charcoal  does.  Being  taken 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  weighed  23  grains. 
After  being  fubjeded  to  a  red  heat  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
inflammable  matter  was  confumed,  and  what  remained,  weigh- 
ed 21  grains.  Having  been  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  dry^foda,  it  was  kept  red  hot,  in  a  filver  crucible  for  an  hour.. 
The  mixture  was  then  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  water, 
and  fuperfaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  which  the  moft  of  it 
was  dilTolved.  In  order  to  obtain  the  filex  which  might  be  held 
jn  folution,  the  mixture  was  evaporated  to  drynefs;  then  diluted 
with  water,  and  digefted.  It  was  then  filtered.  The  filex  re- 
mained on  the  filter.  After  being  waflied  and  heated  r«d  hot,  it 
weighed  14  grains. 

4.  The  folution  which  was  filtered,  had  a  greenifh  coloun 
Being  faturated  with  carbonate  of  foda,  and  boiled  for  a  little 
time,  a  brownifh  precipitate  was  thrown  down.  This,  after  be- 
ing waflied  on  a  filter,  was  digefted  in  a  folution  of  cauftic  pot- 
afh.  Some  of  it  was  diliblved  •,  but  a  brownifh  matter  remained, 
apparently  oxide  of  iron.  The  cauftic  folution  was  faturated 
with  fulphuric  acid,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  argil  was  obtained, 
which,  after  being  heated,  weighed  2  grains. 

5.  The  iron  was  powdered  and  put  into  diftilled  vinegar,  th^ 
any  lime  or  magnefia  might  be  feparated.  One  grain  of  lime 
was  obtained. 

6.  The  iron  was  now  moiftened  with  nitric  acid,  heated  till 
dry,  and  again  treated  in  the  fame  way.     It  was   then  fubje£led 
to  a  moderate  heat  during  fifteen  minutes,  and  afterwards  di- 
gefted 
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geftfci  in  weak  nitrous  acid.  It  remained  undlfTolved,  and 
weighed  2^. 

7.  From  the  acid  in  which  the  iron  was  digefted,  were  fepa- 
ratcd,  by  foda,   2  graitiS  of  argil. 

The  compofition  of  this  marl,  then,  according  to  the  above  cx- 
;amination,  is  as  under 


Grains. 

Lim'j  in  75  grains  of  carbonate, 

No.  2.  &  5. 

41.25 

Carbonic  acid 

^ 

32- 

Silex,  No.  3-             -             - 

- 

14. 

Argil,  No.  4.  &  7. 

- 

4- 

Oxide  of  iron,  No.  6. 

>.              « 

2.5 

Inflammable  matter,  No.  3, 

■ 

1. 

9S'1S 

Lofs 

4.25 

100. 

The  fubjeQ  of  the  above  analyfis  was  found  among  the  keep- 
ings of  my  deceafed  friend  Dr  Kennedy,  who,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  teach  me  the  art  of  analyfu,  fometimes  employed  me  with 
fome  fuch  fimple  minerals ;  and  when  I  was  difficulted,  he  ufed 
to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed.  The  marl  now  examined, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  given  to  Dr  Kennedy  either  by  Mr 
Scott  of  Harden,  or  Mr  Dcmpfter.  If  either  of  thefe  gentlemen 
have  any  anaiyfis  of  Dr  Kennedy's,  I  believe  they  will  find  his 
procefs  pretty  exadly  followed,  and  defcribed,  perhaps,  nearly 
by  the  fame  words  •,  and  probably  the  refult  may  be  nearly  the 
fame.  I  cannot  find,  among  the  papers  of  Dr  Kennedy,  in  my 
poiTelhon,  any  analyies  of  marl,  although  I  have  the  produces  of 
fome  proceffes  which  he  had  employed  •,  except  a  few  notes,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  one  fpecimen  of  Mr  Dempi].cr*s  marl  coiji- 
tained  g4  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  3  of  inflammable  matter, 
argil  and  oxide  of  iron  2i.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  loft  only 
'I  per  cent. y  which  Ihows  his  extreme  nicety.  Another  marl  ap- 
pears to  havo  contained  551  pt'r  cent,  of  carbon'.\te  of  lime ;  and 
another  only  15!. 

In  making  his  remarks  on  the  above,  A.  S.  may  think  he  has 
obtained  a  victory,  as  it  fo  happened,  that  all  the  other  mattery 
contained  in  the  marl  befides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  were  left  in 
the  fediment.  In  this  cafe,  I  yield  to  him,  provided  he  ufcs  pure 
^cid  ;  but  only  till  he  ftudies  and  pra^lifes  the  art  of  anaiyfis,  and 
knows  the  difficulties  and  unexpecled  occurrences  which  he  mult 
meet  with  frequently. 

As  I  have  never  ufcd  lime,  and  not  much  marl,  in  my  farm,  I 
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cannot  prefume  to  give  any  opinion  refpe£\ing  the  proper  quanti- 
ty of  either  which  ought  to  be  ufed,  according  to  their  diiFerent 
•quahties.  I  may  venture  however  to  aflert,  that  it  is  better  to 
repeat  fmall  dofes  of  either,  than  to  truil  to  one's  judgement  for 
afcertaining  the  full  dofe  which  in  any  cafe  may  be  thought  necef- 
fary. 

It  may  alfo  occur  to  A.  S.,  tliat  the  impurity  of  his  acid  is  of 
little  confcquencc,  when  ufed  in  the  procefs  I  have  propofed  to 
farmers,  as  the  lofs  of  weight  only  is  to  be  noticed.  By  ufing 
impure  acid,  it  is  more  apt  to  fly  off  in  fumes,  than  that  which 
is  pure,  during  the  extrication  of  the  fixed  air  ;  and  the  extrication 
cannot  be  properly  effecled  without  the  acid  being  greatly  diluted, 
which  occafions  the  menjlrua  to  acquire  an  inconvenient  bulk. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

George  S.  Mackenzie. 

Couly    loth  April  1804. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  afcertaining  the  ^ality  of  Limeflone, 
Sir, 

The  benefits  that  might  be  derived  from  the  union  of  chemical 
knowledge  with  extenfive  obfervation  of  agricultural  facts,  are 
perhaps  incalculable.  Your  correfpondent  A.  S.  has,  in  the 
Number  for  February,  given  a  method  of  afcertaining  the  quality 
cf  lime,  which,  however,  only  regards  the  quantity  of  foluble 
matter  in  a  given  weight  of  lime  or  limeftone.  He  concludes, 
*  that  the  limeftone  which  leaves  leaft  fediment  when  diffolved, 
is  of  courfe  the  beft ; '  I  fuppofe  him  to  mean,  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  agriculture.  It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  refpeding  the  fitnef.  of  lime  for  the  purpofesof  agriculture, 
becaufe  much  muft  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  foil,  and  other 
circumftances.  All  that  can  be  accomplilhed  by  chemical  means, 
is  to  afcertain  tlie  degree  of  purity  of  the  lime,  and  to  infer,  from 
that,  to  what  kind  of  foil  it  is  belt  adapted. 

There  is  one  earth,  however,  lately  found  In  feveral  limeftones, 
which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  is  not 
difcoverable  by  lolution  merely,  being,  equally  with  lime,  foluble 
in  muriatic  acid.  This  earth  is  magnefra,  which  Mr  Tennant, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  we  owj  this  fa61:,  has,  by  direct  experi- 
ments, proved  to  ])e  extremely  noxious  to  plants.  The  prefence 
of  mijgiiefia  in  lime,  is  found  to  be  a   very  common  occurrence, 
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The  magnefKin  limeftone,  according  to  Mr  Tcnnant,  may  ea'-ly 
be  tUllinguiilicd  from  that  wlilch  is  purely  calcar'.""oir^,  by  the 
flownefs  of  its  folution  in  ycids,  which  is  fo  confide;! able,  that 
even  the  foftell  kind  of  the  former  is  nnuch  longer  i'l  dllli-^Iviig 
than  marble.  It  has  alfo  frequently  a  cryflallizcd  ftru:Uire  ;  :ind 
fometimes,  thou<:;h  not  always,  imall  black  dots  may  b'  fecn  dif- 
perfed  through  it. 

To  afcertain,  by  chemical  means,  the  compontion  of  lime  or 
limeftone,  the  following  is  an  caly  and  accurate  pro(^cfs. 

Let  100  grains  of  lime  or  limellone,  well  dricd^  be  difTolv- 
cd,  without  heat,  in  a  fmall  proportion  of  diluted  muriaiic  acid 
(fpirit  o{  fait.) 

If  the  folution  contain  only  calcareous  earth,  it  will  givj  no 
precipitate  with  folution  of  pure  ammonia  (fpirit  of  fnl  annno^iac.) 
The  phial  containing  the  folution,  fhould  be  inftnntly  clofed,  left 
the  ammonia  fhould  abforb  carbonic  acid  (fixed  air.) 
-  But  it  will  afford  a  precipitate,  when  fulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vi- 
triol), or  carbonate  of  potafh  (fait  of  tartar)  is  added. 

If  it  contain  calcareous  earth  and  magnefia,  it  will  give  a  pre- 
cipitate both  with  pure  ammonia  ;ind  fulphuric  acid  :  this  latter 
refult  Is  haftened  by  evaporation,  or  a  flight  addition  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Or  the  lime  and  magnefia  may  be  feparated,  by  adding  mode- 
rately ftrong  fulphuric  acid  to  the  muriatic  folution,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  appears,  then  heating  the  folution  ilightly,  and 
adding  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fulphate  •of  lime,  thus  precipitated, 
being -filtered  ofr,  and  heated  gradually  to  rednefs  for  half  an  hour, 
will  then  be  dcficcated ;  and  of  this,  100  grains  will  contain 
nearly  39  of  lime,  which  would  form  70  grains  of  deficcated 
limeftone.  The  magnefia  may  now  be  precipated  from  the  mu- 
riatic folution  by  carbonate  of  foda  (fait  of  foda)  \  then  dried 
and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  each  ingredient  will  thus  be  found 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  exifted  in  the  limeftone. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 
Tork/ljire^  1804.  Tyro. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

On  Drawing. 
Sir, 

I  have  obferved  in  your  ufeful  Magazine,  great  attention  be- 
ftowed  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  btft  method  of  drain- 
ing -wet  lands;  and  the  fubjcft  is  furely^very  defetving  of  it, — as 
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low  lying  lands,  particularly  of  that  defcriptlon,  when  efFe<n:ual- 
3y  drained,  are  a  great  acquifition,  the  greateft  part  of  them  be- 
ing of  the  bed  quality,  or  capable  of  being  made  fo.  I  fee, 
however,  by  your  lad  Nnnibery,  that  the  matter  Hill  remains  in 
a  great  meafure  a  defideratum.  I  fhall  therefore  trouble  yuu  with 
a  few  thoughts  upon  the  fubje6h 

The  general  method  hitherto  pratlifed  in  the  cutting  of  drains, 
is,  to  throw  up  the  earth  on  one  or  both  lides  of  the  drain  ; 
vhich,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  midake.  In  this  method,  the 
weight  of  the  fuperincumbeat  earth  renders  the  fubilratum 
more  folid,  and  confequently  more  impervious  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  therefore  water  collected  on  the  back  of  it,  after  a 
fall  of  rain,  or  the  overflowing  of  a  brook,  is  much  longer  in 
running  otf  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been.  I  once  obferv- 
cd  a  drain  cut  alongd.  the  lowcft  fkirt  of  a  meadow,  to  contain 
the  waters  of  a  fmall  burn  or  brock,  that  had  formerly  run  in  a 
r^itural  courfe,  much  in  the  fame  line.  In  forming  this  cjrain, 
all  the  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  meadow  fide.  The  confe- 
quencewas,  that  the  meadow  was  nearly  rendered  ufelefs,  by  the 
water,  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  the  overflowing  of  the  brook, 
ilagnating  upon  it  almoft  the  whole  year  round,  it  remained  fo 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  until  the  courfe  of  the  burn  was 
turned  another  way. 

What  IVIr  Elkington^s  method  of  draining  is,  I  have  never 
heard  nor  feen  defcribed  ;  nor  does  the  perfon,  who  gives  an 
account  in  ypur  Magazine,  of  his  draining  a  large  morafs, 
mention  his  method  j  if  he  had  done  this,  it  might  have  beta 
of  great  advantage,  as  operations  of  that  kind  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  with  fuccefs  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  befl  method  I  have  feen,  and  which  I  obferve  pra£lifed 
pn  the  farm  of  Aiuherureathy  a  little  north  of  this  place,  on  a 
piece  of  wet  level  ground,  fubjeft  to  be  overfiowed,  is,  by 
cleaning  all  the  furrows,  after  fowing,  into  the  furrow  of  the 
head-ridge,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  ditch.  The  head- ridge 
furrow  is  well  cleaned  up  \  and  feveral  cuttings  are  made  from 
it  through  the  ridge  and  bank  into  the  drain.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, has  its  inconveniences.  Clods  of  earfh  are  continually 
falling  into  the  furrows,  waOjeci  down  by  heavy  rains,  or  the 
acflion  of  the  water  by  the  wind,  if  it  is  in  the  leall  overflowed. 
The  water,  thus  prevented  from  running  ofT,  llagnates  in  the 
furrows,  and  keeps  the  ridges  wet  ;  for  the  water,  in  mofl  foils, 
is  apt  to  rife  even  higher  in  the  ridge  as  in  a  fpring,  than  its 
furface  in  the  furrow,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  plants,  e- 
ipecially  in  cold  froQy  weather  ;  and,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
concerns  relating  to  a  farm,  the  clearing  of  the  furrows  is  mcfk 
iV?qucntjy  overlooked  until  irrpp^rable  injury  is  done. 
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The  mode  of  draining  I  would  propofe,  may,  in  the  firfl  in- 
ftance,  be  moft  expenfive;  yet  if  it  lliall  be  mod  efle£lual,  at- 
tended with  lefs  trouble  and  expence  afterwards,  and  its  efFe£ls 
permanent,  a  complete  reimburfement  will  be  made  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  advantages  likewife  permanent. 

In  the  Jiijf  place,  let  us  fuppofe  a  piece  of  low  wet  land,  con- 
fifting  of  a  few  acres.  If  it  has  any  inclination,  it  is  obvious 
the  drain  mult  be  formed  on  that  fide  which  is  lowed  ;  always 
fuppofing,  however,  that  the  fituation  of  the  ground  is  fuch  as 
to  admit  the  water  to  be  conveyed  aw;iy  into  fome  other  drain 
or  brook.  But  probably  I  ihall  be  as  well  underftood,  by  fup- 
pofing a  ditch  has  been  already  drawn  in  the  old  form,  alongft 
the  lowed  ficirt  of  fuch  a  piece  of  land.  In  the  fummer  feafon, 
then,  as  foon  as  the  piece  of  ground  is  fo  dry  as  to  admit  of  it, 

1  would  begin  at  8  or  do  feet  didance  from  the  fide  of  the  ditch, 
and  pare  off  the  earth,  Hoping  it  down  gradually  to  the  depth  of 

2  feet  or  2\  feet  at  the  brink  of  the  ditch;  and  fuppofing  the 
ditch  to  be  3  feet  or  3^  feet  deep,  the  remaining  foot  may  be  left 
to  contain  the  ordinary  water.  The  earth  thus  pared  off  mud 
be  carted  into  hollow  places  (if  there  are  any)  in  the  field.  It 
the  furface  is  even,  it  mud  be  laid  on  (as  far  as  it  goes)  thicker 
and  thicker  the  farther  from  the  drain,  to  mcreafe  the  acclivity  ; 
and  in  fo  far  as  it  does  this,  it  is  manifedly  of  the  greated  ad- 
vantage. After  having  proceeded  this  way  alongd  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  ditch,  it  is  then  fmilhed,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  intended 
only  for  a  drain.  In  ploughing,  it  certainly  will  occur  to  every- 
one, that  the  ridges  mud  on  no  account  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
ditch,  but  at  right  angles  with  it,  the  ends  of  the  ridges  termi- 
nating precifely  at  that  part  where,  in  paring  off  the  earth,  the 
declivity  begins.  By  this  means,  the  water  has  not  only  a  free 
and  immediate  defcent  from  the  furrows  into  the  ditch,  but  the 
water  drains  more  freely  from  the  ridge  itfelf,  when  ploughed 
in  that  direction,  than  when  ploughed  acrofs  the  defceot. 

Sn-oridi\j  vSuppofing  a  field  perfetSbly  level,  or  having  a  fmall 
defcent  on  any  two  of  its  oppofite  fides.  In  either  cafe,  a  ditch 
or  drain  ought  to  be  made  on  each  of  thefe  fides,  and  the  e^rth 
taken  out  of  them  difpofed  of,  as  before  directed,  by  fpreading 
it  over  the  middle  of  the  field.  And  as  every  advantage  ought 
to  be  taken  to  heighten  the  furface  i  in  the  fird  ploughing,  the 
whole  field  fliould  be  gathered  up  iwto  one  ridge,  parallel  with 
tiie  drains ;  which  may  be  repeated  every  time  the  land  is  broke 
up  after  grafs,  and  then  ploughed  acrofs,  between  drain  and 
drain,  for  fowing.  The  declining  border,  which  diould  form 
the  head-ridge,  ought  never  to  be  ploughed.  But  it  is  not  thercr 
fpre  \oi\.     U  may  be  prepared  and  laid  down  the  fird  year  with 
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rye-grafs,  tliat  it  may  gain  a  fwarth  the  foonei';  and,  if  not  fub- 
]ctt  to  be  overflowed,  may  be  very  valuable  as  a  grafs  bank  for 
cutting  in  fummer.  According  to  the  above  plan,  we  appre- 
hend, a  bog  or  morafs  of  icoo  acres  may  be  etTe6tually  drained, 
by  cutting  one  principal  drain  through  the  middle  of  it,  or  that 
part  which  appears  lo^vefl: ;  planning  out  the  ground  on  each  fide 
of  it  into  corn  fields,  as  fmall  as  may  b<f  convenient  ;  and  form- 
ing the  drains  between  them,  that  fall  into  the  main  drain,  in  the 
manner  above  dire6led. 

Thirdly^  If  a  plot  of  land  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  fields,  a  fence  will  be  necelTary  between  th'^m. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fence  may  be  formed  in  making  the  drains  on 
each  fide;  breaking  ground  at  2  feet  diilance,  and  Hoping  it 
down  to  3  or  3^  feet  wiith  at  bottoai ;  laying  i  feet  of  earth 
upon  the  top,  which  will  make  the  fence  between  4  and  5  feet 
high ;  and,  though  foft  at  firft,  will  turn  more  folid  when 
dry.  Planting  a  thick  row  of  faughs  near  the  bottom,  on  each 
fide,  will  both  ftrengthen  and  add  to  the  hwcQ.  They  can 
eafily  be  procured,  and  will  generally  thrive  in  fuch  fituations. 
Should  a  cart-road  between  two  fields  be  necefTary,  the  fame 
method  is  to  be  obfervcd',  leaving  the  proper  fpace.  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  make  any  more  obfervarions,  as  what  has  been  fuggeded 
is  fuiiicient  to  direO:  in  any  modification  with  regard  to  fitua- 
tion  or  figure.  There  are  large  tra6ls  of  wet  mofTy  foil  in  the 
higheft  part  of  the  interior,  occupied  only  as  fli;^,ep  farms,  the 
climate  abfoluttly  prohihiring  all  idea  of  raifing  crops,  which  I 
think  might  be  greatly  ameliorated,  even  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  occupied  :  At  leaft  the  folio vt-ing  experiment 
niight  be  made.  Drain  a  field  according  to  the  foregoing  me- 
thod, if  it  is  level;  if  it  has  confiderable  inclination,  with 
rumbling  fivers.  Then,  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  the  land 
js  dry,  f^pread  it  over  thick  with  what  vegetable  fubftances  can 
he  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  bent  or  bulru(hes  ;  let  them  be 
ploughed  deep  into  the  ground,  and  harrowed  :  There  is  a  great 
probability  that  a  fermentation  will  fucceed,  which,  together 
with  the  drying  of  the  ground  by  draining  it,  may  fo  far  alter 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  to  make  it  produce  excellent  grafs  ei- 
ther for  hay  or  padure. 

There  are  almofi  in  every  farm  fmall  pieces  of  land,  in 
tlie  ends  and  corners  of  fields,  which,  from  the  lownefs  of 
their  fituation,  are  very  wet,  and  from  which  the  water  can- 
not be  conveyed  away,  on  account  of  intervening  rifing  grounds, 
or  other  obllacles.  Thcfe  places,  though  the  beil  of  the 
foil,  are  always  loft,  being  generally  overlooked.  }3ut  if  they 
were   all   added  togetlier,  they   would   probably   make  a   larger 

total 
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total  of  lofs  fco  the  country  than  is  imagined.  As  rumbling  fivers 
would  be  of  no  ufe  here,  the  only  method  of  drying  thcfe  places, 
is,  by  digging  a  pond  of  two  or  thri-*e  feet  deep  in  the  ioweft 
corner,  proportioning  the  fize  of  it  to  that  of  rhe  plot  or  quan- 
tity of  water  generally  collected  upon  it.  And  although  the 
fize  cannot  at  firil  be  afcertained,  it  will  be  better  to  m  ike  it  ra- 
ther fmall  as  large ;  as,  (liould  it  anfwt  r,  no  land  is  then  Inll. 
If  too  fmall,  it  can  be  enlar.^ed  ;  remi.-ving  the  earth  that  is  ilug 
out  of  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wet  fpot,  for  rhis  is  nevr  to 
be  lofl:  fight  of;  and  making  a  fmall  cut  alongfl  ihe  lowcfl  fide 
into  the  pond.  »► 

There  are  on  many  farms,  particularly  in  elevated  fituntions 
among  rifing  grounds,  fpots  in  the  form  of  a  bafon,  which  are 
commonly  filled  with  water  during  winter,  and  in  rai:iy  fea- 
fons;  and  they  will  be  more  or  iefs  (o  as  the  rifing  lands  Ground 
them  are  more  or  Iefs  extenfive.  T.'iey  are  always  loft  j  and  as 
many  of  them  are  on  hard  bottoms,  their  recovery  would  be 
a  confiderable  acquifition  to  farms  of  this  defcription.  Co 
hazard  any  thing  more  than  mere  fpeculation,  on  a  fubje£i 
that  has  hitherto  been  thouojht  dc-fperate,  would  be  prefump- 
tion.  But  I  have  many  times  obferved,  in  dry  w;'ather.  the 
water  more  quickly  to  difappear  from  ofF  fuch .  parts,  thii  I 
could  fuppofe  to  have  taken  place  oriiy  from  evaporation  ;  the 
more  efpecially  as,  even  during  that  parried,  there  behoved  more 
water  to  have  fallen  into  them  from  the  circumjacent  grounds, 
than  I  could  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  air.  This  fiiows  that  the  water  found  its  w  ly  by 
draining  through  the  earth,  in  confequence  of  the  elevated  fitua- 
tion  of  the  bafon.  In  fuch  places,  therefore,  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  confiderable,  this  experiment  might  be  made..  In  the 
middle  of  the  bafon  dig  a  pit  5  or  6  feet  diameter,  carting  the 
rich  mould  on  the  top  to  fome  poor  piece  of  land.  Let  the  pit 
be  dug  5  or  6  feet  deep,  or  until  a  ftratum  of  fand  or  loofe 
gravel  is  come  at,  but  not  deeper  than  8  reet  j  then  fill  up  with 
ilones,  covering  them  pretty  thick  with  Itraw  before  the  earth 
is  put  over  them.  Such  a  confiderable  body  of  water,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  bed  of  fand  or  gravel,  may  probably  force 
a  pafTage  through  it  in  fome  one  or  more  directions ;  by  which 
the  difcharge  may  be  in  fome  meafure  eq  luhzed  with  the  influx 
of  waters  from  above  ;  at  leaft  in  the  uimmer  feafon.  But  in 
fituations  where  the  bottom  of  the  bdfon  is  on  a  level  with  the 
furrounding  plain,  fuch  an  operation  would  be  as  impracticable 
as  unfuccefsful.  Even  fuppofing  the  bafon  dry  in  fummcr,  a 
pit  funk  here  would  infallibly  bring  up  water.  Suppofi ng,  how- 
ever/ the  above  fcheme  ihouid  not  fucceed,  ftill  it  would  be  bet- 
ter 
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ter  to  compound  the  matter  than  lofe  the  whole.  A  pond  might 
be  dug  in  the  middle,  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  in  fize  about  a  fifth 
or  fixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  bafon,  which  would  contain  all 
the  fupcrfluous  water  ;  the  reft  would  be  dry,  and  fit  for  cul- 
ture. 

There  are  likewife  a  great  many  lands  in  this  country  that 
have  a  confiderable  defcent,  and  yet,  on  account  of  fprings, 
and  the  retentive  quality  of  the  foil,  or  other  caufes,  are  con- 
tinually very  wet.  Such  are  a  great  many  moor  lands,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Clydefdale  and  AyrOiire.  This  continual  wetnefs 
keeps  the  land  perpetually  wild  and  unprodu6live.  I  know 
no  better  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  than  rumbling  fivers.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  ftones  neceffary  for  forming 
them,  are  either  not  to  be  had  at  all,  or  not  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity. If  the  farm  does  not  furnifh  fmall  ftones,  probably  large 
ones  can  be  had,  which  may  be  broke  •,  and  in  this  cafe  the  moil 
compendious  method  muft  be  ufed.  Probably 
three  diagonal  fivers  in  a  field  that  has  confi- 
derable  declivity,  and  a  plain  furface,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  whereof  A  is  the  moft 
elevated  fide,  will  have  as  much  effect  as  treble 
the  number  drawn  right  up  and  down  ;  and  as 
fuch  lands  either  are,  or  always  ought  to  be,  en- 
clofed  with  hedge  and  ditch,  the  lower  ends 
of  the  fivers  will  enter  the  ditches.  But  if 
ftones  cannot  at  all  be  had,  the  land  ought  not  to  be  loft  ;  the 
beft  fubftitute  that  can  be  had  muft  be  ufed.  Probably  brufii- 
wood  can  be  got,  or  if  that  cannot,  ftrong  heather  pulled  up 
by  the  roots  may.  The  firft  layer  fhould  be  of  the  ftrongeft 
heather,  placed  Icngthwife  in  the  bottom  of  the  fiver  ;  the  fe- 
cond  layer  of  finer  heather  laid  acrofs  it,  the  better  to  fupport 
the  earth  ;  above  that,  fods,  with  the  green  fide  undermoft, 
jammed  between  fide  and  fide  archwife.  This  m.ay  have  fo 
good  an  effect  in  moft  cafes,  and  for  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
as  (hall  amply  reimburfe  the  expence,  and,  in  many,  prove  an 
tlfe6tual  remedy,  by  keeping  the  land  dry,  until  by  culture  its 
nature  is  totally  changed. 

Having  laid  before  you  this  project,  I  confefs  that  I  am  not 
over-fanguine  in  regard  to  its  adoption.  The  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  will  no  doubt  be  confiderable,  and  the  work  could  only 
be  pra<i"ticable,  in  wet  boggy  lands,  during  a  dry  fummer  fea- 
fon  ;  but  then  this  is  the  fiackeft  feafon  of  the  year  with  the 
farmer.  At  the  fame  time,  the  profpe£t  of  fuccefs  is,  I  think, 
confiderable,  from  the  two  principal  objects  the  project  holds 
put^  viz.  raifing  the  land  backwards  from  the  drain,  by  fpread- 
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ing  over  it  the  earth  dug  out,  and  likewife  laying  it  up  with  the 
plough  ;  whereby  thofe  parts  farthelt  from  the  drain,  being 
more  elevated,  will  be  rendered  thereby  more  dry  ;  and  thofe 
parts  lext  to  it,  will  be  likewife  kept  dry,  by  the  free  and  ready 
conveyance  that  the  water  finds  from  the  tleld.  There  arc 
feveral  very  valuable  fields  in  the  farm  above  mentioned,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  it,  that  would  eafily  admit  of  the  experiment, 
and  I  am  perfuaded  with  fuccefs. 

Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  infertion,  I  Ihnll  at  lead  hope 
that  it  will  either  provoke  a  juft  and  fatisfactory  criticifm,  or  be 
the  means  of  procuring  from  feme  of  your  mbre  intelligent  cor- 
refpondents  a  preferable  plan.  I  am.  Sir,  your  moit  humble 
fervant,  J,  C. 

Dtwjfries,  May  ^thy  1 803. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  a  Suitable  Rotation  of  Crops. 
Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer,  for  infertion  In  your  Magazine,  fome 
defultory  thoughts  on  the  rotation  of  crops. 

A  fultable  rotation  of  crops  is  unqueftionably  a  very  Important 
part  of  hufbandry  \  and  though  an  adequate  knowledge  concerning 
it  be  feemingly  of  very  eafy  attainment,  yet,  in  facSt,  no  fmalt  de- 
gree of  judgment  and  experience  is  neceilary,  fo  to  arrange  the 
fyftem  of  cropping,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  varieties  of  foil  and 
climate,  that  the  greatell  poifible  produce  may  be  obtained.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  cafy  matter  to  follow  a  courle  of  alternate  white 
and  green  crops  •,  but  very  little  obiervatlon  will  ferve  to  convince 
one,  that  this  general  rule  may  be  very  llri£lly  obferved,  and  yet 
the  fyftem  of  cropping  pra(fl:ifed  mwy  be  very  defedVive.  In- 
deed, fo  prominent  a  place  does  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
crops  polfcfs  in  the  agricultural  art,  that  I  cannot  think  of  any 
better  criterion  for  ellimating  the  merits  of  a  farmer,  than  the 
courfe  of  cropping  he  has  adopted.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to 
me,  that  oecaiional  difquifitions  on  this  fubje(£l  may  not  unufe- 
fully  occupy  a  place  in  your  widely  diffufed  Magazine.  I  have 
fometlmes  amufed  mylelf  with  calculating  the  probable  value  of 
proiiucc  from  the  crops  of  different  rotations,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  moll  profitable  amongfl  them  ;  but  Ihall  not  trouble  you  with 
thefe  calculations  at  prtlait.     *NJy  intention,  at  this  time,  is  to 
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mention  fome  of  the  moft  approved  fyftems ;  to  fay  a  few  things 
with  regard  to  their  peculiar  excellences  •,  and,  laftly,  to  recom- 
mend 3  change  of  fyflem  in  the  fame  farm,  on  the  very  plaufible 
hypothefis,  that  '  nature  delights  in  variety.  * 

I  flnll  begin  with  one  fyftem  of  cropping,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion (wheie  foil  and  climate  are  favourable),  comes  as  near  per- 
fection, as  any  that  can  be  adopted.  It  is  pra6lifed  very  general- 
ly in  this  couiUy,  on  deep  loams  near  the  fea  coaft,  where  the 
turnip  crop  forms  a  part  of  the  rotation ;  and  likewife  by  fome 
good  farmers,  on  fuch  foils  as  indifpenfably  require  fummer-fal- 
low  in  place  of  turnips.  The  fyftem  I  mean  is  as  follows  :  ift, 
Summer-fallow,  or  turnips,  according  to  the  foil :  2d,  Barley  : 
3d,  Grafs  :  4th,  Oats ;  5th,  Drilled  beans,  or  peas  :  6th,  "Wheat, 
which  finifhes  the  rotation.  It  may  be  obje6led  to  this  method 
of  cropping,  that  by  placing  the  mod  valuable  of  all  grain  crops, 
to  wit^  wheat,  in  the  back  ground,  and  barley,  the  mod  preca- 
rious, and  now  the  lead  advantageous  of  all  white  crops,  in  front, 
the  cultivator  will  thereby  derive  lefs  profit,  than  by  reverfmg 
this  pra6tice  •,  or  rather  by  rejedting  barley  altogether,  and  mak- 
ing a  crop  of  wheat  to  fucceed  both  fallow  or  turnips,  and  like- 
wife  the  bean  or  peas  crop.  It  mud  be  admitted,  that  this  objec- 
tion has  peculiar  weight,  now  when  barley  does  not  hold  its  u- 
fual  place  in  the  fcale  of  prices :  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  either 
fomething  will  be  done  by  our  Icgiflators  to  remedy  this  evil ;  or, 
like  fome  other  evils  in  political  economy,  it  will  work  its  own 
cure.  Indead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  combat  this  objection, 
I  will  proceed  to  point  out  fome  of  the  excellences  of  this  rota- 
tion. The  mod  prominent  certainly  is,  the  equal  didribution  of 
farm  labc-ur  ;  fo  that  the  fowing  of  each  kind  of  grain  follows 
another  in  regular  fuccelTion,  thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to 
execute  all  his  operations  in  the  bed  dyle.  When  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  invariably  taken  after  fummer-fallow  or  turnips,  it  will 
often  happen,  from  the  poaching  of  the  turnip-land,  and  its  not 
being  in  all  fcafons  pradicable  to  pulverife  the  foil  fufficiently, 
by  repeated  ploughings  for  the  recepdon  of  grafs-feeds,  that  a 
failure  of  the  grafs  crop  will  frequently  be  the  confequence  : 
whereas,  by  fowing  barley  in  place  of  wheat,  the  farmer  will 
have  fuflicient  time  to  beftow  fo  much  labour  as  Is  necefTary  to 
correal  the  evil,  and  to  prepare  a  proper  bed  for  the  tender  roots 
of  the  grafs-feeds  -,  and  thus,  a  dc  rangement  of  his  plans  will  be 
prevented — a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  In  agriculture.  A- 
gain,  on  clay  foils,  it  will  not  fcldom  happen  that,  on  accoant  of 
wet  fummers,  the  farmer  will  be  prevented  from  working  his  fal- 
lows fo  completely,  as  to  enable  him  to  fow  winter  wheat  with 
propriety,  if  he  means  to  fcUow  liis  ufual  rotation^  in  which 
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cafe,  the  beft  method  he  can  have- rec our fe  to  for  rc(?^ifylng  the 
defc(Sls  of  his  fallow,  is  to  plough  it  again  in  the  fpring,  which, 
it  is  plain,  cannot  ordinarily  be  done  in  time  for  wheat ;  there- 
fore barley  or  oats  mufl  be  fown  in  its  place.  But,  after  all, 
though  the  above  rotation  poflefTes,  in  my  judgment,  many  ad- 
vantages, yet,  as  was  before  obfcrved,  fuch  is  the  prefcnt  compa- 
ratively reduced  price  of  barley,  that  fcarcely  any  prudent  farmer 
will  think  of  cultivating  it  to  the  extent  he  v/as  formerly  in- 
clined to  do,  until  the  price  again  finds  its  due  level.  Befides,  it 
mud  be  obfervcd,  that  on  the  generality  of  foils,  tlie  rotation  i 
have  ventured  to  recommend  cannot  be  with  fifety  adopted  -,  for, 
except  on  deep  loams,  "naturally  rich  foils,  or  fuch  as  arc  under 
the  beneficial  influence  of  lime,  it  will  almoft  invariably  be  ad- 
vlfable  to  fow  wlieat  after  fallow,  or  even  oats,  in  preference  to 
barley.  I  fhall  now  therefore  mention  another  rotation,  which 
is,  I  believe,  more  extenfively  adopted  than  the  hit ;  and  that  is, 
ift,  fummer-fallow  ;  2d,  wheat  ;  3d,  grafs  ;  4th,  oats  j  i^th,  drill- 
ed beans,  or  broad-call  peas  ;  6th,  wheat,  or  oats.  1  his  rota- 
tion is  perhaps  as  judicious  as  any  that  can  be  chofen  upon  wet 
clay  foils  ;  barley  being  wholly  excluded,  as  a  very  precarious 
crop,  efpecially  if  fuch  have  not  been  lately  limed.  The  moft 
©bvious  difadvantagc  attending  this  rotation  feems  to  be,  that 
when,  from  wet  fummers,  or  from  want  of  dae  exertion,  the 
fallows  have  not  been  perfe£lly  cleaned,  the  land  gets  very  foul 
before  the  rotation  is  completed  j  and,  of  courfe,  the  crops  turn 
out  unprodu61:ive. 

The  judicious  and  experienced  farmer  will  therefore  be  induced 
to  deviate  from  this  method  of  cropping,  when,  from  whatever 
caufe,  he  obferves  that  his  fallows  have  not  been  fo  completely 
dreiTed,  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  fow  grafs-feeds  among  his  fal- 
low wheat,  and  will  rather  take  a  crop  of  drilled  beans  after  the 
wheat,  and,  by  beftowing  fome  extraordinary  labour  and  atten- 
tion to  the  cleaning  of  it,  endeavour  to  reftify,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  defeds  of  his  fallow  ;  and  then  either  conclude  the  rotation, 
by  taking  another  crop  of  wheat ;  or,  when  decent  barley  may- 
be expected,  to  take  a  crop  of  that  grain  after  three  furrows  ; 
next  grafs-feeds,  and  then  oats. 

A  rotation  of  eight  crops  has  been  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  fome 
excellent  farmers,  and  is  as  follows:  lit,  Summ.er-fallow  ;  2d, 
wheat;  3d,  drilled  beans;  4th,  barley;  5th,  grafs;  6th,  oats  j 
then,  after  dunging,  7th,  drilled  b<^ans  ;  8th,  wheat.  I  am  in- 
clined to  tliink,  that  this  rotation  is  a  very  good  one,  on  fuch  rich . 
clays  as  are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  beans,  or  where  the 
farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  apply  more  manure  than  the  farm 
kfelf  produces  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  very  generally  adopted. 
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T  will  therefore  mention  another  rotation,  in  which  pafliire 
gralTc's  are  introduced ;  and  thougli,  I  believe,  it  is  but  feldom 
followed,  yer  I  e;in  lay  from  experience,  that  I  have  tried  it  more 
tlian  once,  and  not  without  fuccefs  :  ill,  Fallow;  2d,  wheat; 
3d,  grafs  *,  4th,  oats  ;  5th,  drilled  peas  and  beans ;  6th,  barley, 
after  four  ploughings  ;  7th,  palture  •,  8th,  pafture  ;  9th,  oats.  I 
know  very  well,  that  this  rotation  v/ill  be  reprobated  by  fome  a- 
griculturilbs,  becaufe  the  pailure  grades  are  fow^n  at  too  re- 
mote a  period  from  tlie  fallow  and  dung  ^  and  confequently,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  will  be  thereby  confiderably 
lelTened.  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  this  fyftem  from  every  ob- 
jection •,  but  ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  farmer  may  fometimes 
find  it  necelVary  to  adopt  fuch  a  rotation  on  a  part  of  his  lands, 
from  particular  cireumftanees,  which  not  unfrequently  occur  m 
the  management  of  a  farm  confiiling  chiefly  of  wettiih  foil  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  when  a  few  years  pailure  are  intended,  that  the 
fowing  grafs-feeds  among  wheat  is  not  fo  proper  as  with  a  crop  of 
barley.  There  can  be  no  objecl:ion  againll  fowing  them  with 
wheat,  when  only  one  year's  cutting  or  pafture  is  intended  j  but 
for  two  or  more  years  pafture,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  bar« 
ley  is  the  belt  crop  to  fow  down  with.  I  am  likewife  inclined  to 
hazard  the  alTertion,  that  when  the  land  is  fown  down  with  fal- 
low-wheat, and  afterwards  paftured  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
farmer  will  often  fmd  it  neceliary  to  fummer-fallow  again  after  his 
lea-oats, 

A  great  many  more  rotations  might  be  mentioned,  ftriClly  com- 
patible with  the  well  known  law  in  modern  hufbandry,  *  not  to 
have  two  culmiferous  or  white  crops  in  immediate  fuccelhon, ' 
which  the  judicious  farmer  wdll  revolve  in  his  mind,  fo  as  duly 
to  appreciate  their  merits.  But  perhaps  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten ib  long  enough,  both  for  the  reader  and  the  writer.  However, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  it  may  be  a  means  of  exciting  others  of  greater 
ability  to  turn  their  thoughts  on  the  fubjecl.  I  will  therefore 
conclude,  with  recommending  a  change  of  the  fyftem  of  cropping 
on  the  fame  farm,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  farmer  will  find  his 
account  in  it.  Suppofmg,  for  example,  that  the  rotation  has 
been,  lil,  fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  peas  or  beans;  4th,  barley; 
5th,  grafs ;  6th,  oats. — Let  another  rotation  be  followed,  wdiere 
grafs  is  fown  among  the  fallow  crop  ;  and,  in  order  to  diverfify 
die  fyllem  of  cropping  as  much  as  polhble,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per fometimes  to  take  oats  after  fallow  without  dung,  and  apply 
dung  to  fome  of  the  fueceeding  crops.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  con- 
ftant  reader,  and  a  friend  to  your  publication, 

EaJl'LotlMim,  February  1804.  OdSERVATOR* 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Turnpike-Roads  and  Road  Acls, 

Sir, 

It  appears  to  me  that  dillln6l:,  clear,  and  correal  ideas  of  a 
toll-roid  are  fehlom  to  be  met  with  amongd  road  truflees.  A  toU- 
road  is  one  that,  by  a  particular  ftatute,  is  ordained  to  be  made, 
and  kept  up  from  funds  leviable  by  that  ilatutc,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other  funds  whatever.  If  fupport  is  drawn  from 
any  other  fource,  it  is  not  properly  a  toll-road.  All  converfions 
for  ftatute  fervices  (as  money  in  place  of  labour  performed  by  our 
late  road  laws)  it  has  nothing  to  do  with.  The  money  arifing 
from  fuch  converfion  is,  by  all  laws  hitherto  exi fling,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  parifh  it  is  levied  in,  and  applicable  only  to  the  by  roads 
within  that  pariih.  No  road  ought  to  he  declared  a  toll-road, 
but  fuch  great  lines  as  go  through  feveral  pariilies.  The  conver- 
fion money  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  making  of  the  by- 
roads within  its  own  parifh,  or,  in  other  Viords,  to  the  roads 
leading  to  the  great  or  toll-roads,  from  ditTerent  parts  of  the  pa- 
riih. This,  I  humbly  apprehend,  is  a  pretty  clear  and  diftindt 
idea  of  the  two  forts  of  roads,  and  of  their  refpeclive  funds,  viz. 
toll-money  of  the  one,  and  converfion-money  of  the  other  ;  and 
betwixt  thefe  funds  there  ought  to  be  no  connexion  or  interfer- 
ence. The  toll  funds  are  a  cumulo  fum  levied  from  bars  erecfed 
at  different  parts  of  a  great  line  of  road,  and  to  be  laid  out  as  the 
,  ftatute  directs,  by  which  fuch  line  is  declared  a  toll-road.  The 
converfion- money  is  a  fund  merely  for  making  internal  panih 
roads,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  to  get  to  the  toll  roads.  If 
the  parifh  money  is  thrown  into  the  toil  funds,  and  made  a  cutnuh 
fum,  and  little  or  nothing  allowed,  on  various  pretences,  for  by- 
roads, great  injuftice  is  done  the  proprietor  and  his  tenant  -,  be- 
caufe,  though  they  pay  toll  equal  to  every  one  elfe,  they  pay 
converfion-money  alfo,  without  having  accefs  to  the  toll- road. 
Where  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  pariih  roads,  that  pardh  ought 
to  pay  no  converfion-money.  Why  fliould  the  poiTeffor  of  land 
pay  more  than  any  other,  and  at  the  fam.e  time  be  in  a  worfc  fi- 
tuation  ?  This,  however,  is  exa£lly  his  fituation,  when  his  con- 
verfion money  is  made  a  cumulo  fum  with  the  toll-money,  and  the 
whole  applied  to  the  toll-roads,  or  to  pay  the  fooncr  the  money  at 
firft  fubfcribed  to  make  them. 

There  may,  however,  be  roads  neceflary,  and  pailuig  through 
more  parilhes  than  one,  on  which  tolls  would  not  yield  .money 
fufhcient  to  anfwer  the  idea  above  given  of  a  toll-road,  of  main- 
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taming  itfelf.  Thele  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  nomniatlon  of 
toll-roads,  and  confidered  as  by-ones,  till  fuch  time  as  the  trade 
upon  them  will  afford  funds  fudicient  to  put  them  on  the  toll  efia- 
blifhment ;  each  refpcdive  pnrifh  making  its  own  part  thereof 
from  the  converfion- money,  till  that  is  the  cafe.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, that  to  apply  parifh  money  to  any  purpofe,  but  within  its  own 
bounds,  or  even  not  to  declare  any  line  of  road  running  through 
more  parilhes  than  one,  a  toll-road,  as  foon  as  it  can  a^brd  to  be 
fo,  is  evidently  unjuil  to  the  land  poffeffor,  and  taxing  him  higher 
tlian  any  body  elfe.  A  toll  is  an  equal  tax,  becaufe  every  one 
pays  in  proportion  to  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  ro-id  ;  and  there- 
fore, where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  making  or  uphold- 
ing a  road,  it  is  much  fairer  to  increafe  the  tolls,  than  lay  it  on 
the  landholder,  by  raifmg  the  converfion-money  by  a  new  a<St  of 
parliament,  which  has  fometimes  been  done.  In  fome  counties, 
<iifputes  have  arifen  about  the  application  of  the  two  funds  be- 
fore mentioned,  owing  to  thofe  concerned  not  having  a  clear  and 
diflindl  idea  of  Their  nature ;  confequently,  their  road  a6ts  are, 
in  fome  inflances,  confufed,  contradictory,  and  unintelligible. 
The  following  feem  to  be  the  main  points  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  perfectly  equal  and  fair. 

The  great  toll-roads  ought  to  have  their  whole  toll-money  m  a 
aimulo  fum,  levied  at  fuch  places,  and  laid  out  on  the  whole  line, 
as  the  truilees  Ihall  think  bell:  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  fecondary  fort  of  toll-roads 'are  thofe  which  may  require 
fome  afiiftance  from  the  parifli  money,  and  ought  to  draw  fuch 
aihltance  from  the  different  parilhes  they  pafs  through,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  in  each,  until  the  tolls  enable  them  to 
rank  amonjj  thofe  of  the  firft  claU;. 

The  third  fort  of  roads,  is  the  real  internal  parifh  roads,  which 
ought  to  have,  in  preference  to  all  others,  the  converfion  money 
applied  to  them  folely,  unlefs  where  it  may  be  thought  for  the 
public  good  to  lend  fome  afhllance  to  the  fecondary  roads,  and 
that  only  with  the  concurrence  of  thofe  having  the  direction  of  the 
parifli  money,  and  within  the  parifli  only.  As  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  trufl:ees,  there  have  been  different  opinions  ;  but  this,  I 
believe,  is  now  generally  agreed  upon.  Some  were  for  a  plough- 
gate  of  land  in  property,  and  others  for  lool.  Scots  as  the  rule. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  perfoii  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  to  lay  on  a  land-tax  as  a  commiflioner  of  fupply,  has  2 
complete  right,  by  analogy,  to  be  a  truftee,  becaufe  the  former 
mufl  be  confidered  as  the  greateft  trufl;  of  the  two.  But  I  can- 
not fee  how  the  commiflioners  of  fupply  can  exclude  a  plough- 
gate  proprietor,  when  met  to  concert  a  road-bill,  more  than  a 
maa  of  2100,  400,  or  jooo  pounds  Scots  valuation,  can  exclude 

the 
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ihe  coinniliTiOiier  of  Tupply,  which  feems  now  the  rule  In  truflea 
making.  At  any  rate,  the  parifli  money  ought  to  be  entirely 
under  the  manngemeiu  of  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  the 
parilh,  who  ^>encrally  will  he  found  excellent  truflees,  rcfiding 
on  ami  farnung  their  land,  and  up  to  every  nccefiary  kind  of 
knowledge  iox  executing  the  truft;  more  fo,  often,  than  the  great 
proprietors  rcfuling  at  a  diltance,  or  thofe  taken  up  with  very 
ditFcrent  purfuits. 

Gentlemen,  I  wifii  the  foregoing,  or  fomething  like  it,  to  appear 
in  your  next  Number;  for  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  ufe  the  file 
DS  you  pleafe.  You  may  either  eke,  pare,  or  burn.  I  am  your 
iincere  friend,  and  confequently  a  friend  to  my  country, 

February  1804.  Flaminius. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

Ofi  Extirpat'wg  Whins  and  Broom, 

Sir, 

Even  fmall  matters  are  not  below  the  notice  of  attentive  agri- 
culturilts;  and  though  the  fubjeds  I  now  write  upon,  feedling 
plants  of  whins,  or  furze,  and  broom,  be  in  themfelves  fmall, 
their  confequences  are  far  from  unimportant.  *  A  ftiek  in  time, 
faves  nine,*  fays  an  old  Scots  proverb;  therefore,  I  hope  the  trifling 
attention  recommended  in  the  following  flight  communication, 
may  be  found  really  to  ferve  the  hufbandman  very  materially. 
The  practice  which  it  is  meant  to  exemplify  and  recommend  to 
others,  originated  with  me  from  another  old  proverbial  fay- 
ing* 

*  How  broom,  hae  broom  ; 
Povv  broom,  nae  broom.  ' 

A  few  years  ago,  I  improved,  by  turnip  fallow,  lime,  and 
dungy  a  dry  field  on  my  farm,  much  overrun  with  the  above 
flirubs.  Immediately  after  the  turnips,  eaten  by  flieep  on  the 
ground,  the  field  was  fown  up  in  grafs  with  the  barley  crop,  and 
fucceeded  to  a  wifh.  Numberlefs  feedlings  of  whin  and  broom, 
however,  made  their  appearance  in  the  ftubble  *,  many  of  which 
1  pulled  up  during  harvcft.  As  my  intention  was,  to  rcftore 
fertility  to  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  long  ruinoufly  over- 
cropt,  I  paflured  with  Iheep  the  firft  year;  and  foon  perceived 
the  grafs  to  be  infefted  with  vail  quantities  of  whin  and  broom 
plants.  As  my  fmall  flock  of  ewes  and  iambs  were  paftured  ia 
that  field,  it  became  my  daily  refort  >  and  almoft  every  day, 
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I  amufed  myfelf,  more  efpecially  after  rain,  with  pulling  up  the 
young  plmts.  This  happened  laft  year,  1802;  and,  beinjr  tolerably 
tiilit^eiit,  I  was  to  fortunate  as  not  to  leave,  as  far  as  I  know,  one 
plant  behind  •,  for  in  all  my  walks  this  year,  1 803,  in  the  fame  field, 
and  ufcd  for  the  fame  purpofe,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
finale  plant.  The  grafs  continuing  excellent,  I  mean  to  pafture 
a  third  year  ;  and  afterwards  to  throw  it  into  the  general  rotation 
of  my  farm.  1  certainly  do  not  expect,  next  time  it  is  thrown 
into  grafs,  to  find  this  field  free  from  whins  and  bronm  ;  but  I 
furely  expe6l  to  find  the -numbers  of  thefe  plants  much  dimi- 
iiifiit'd  ;  at  leaft,  I  have  prevented,  with  certainty,  any  additional 
feeds  being  communicated  to  the  foil. 

I  happen  to  be  in  a  proverbial  humour,  and  beg   leave   to   re- 
commend, to  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers,  an  old  faw  : 
*  Once  feeding  caufes  feven  years  weeding.  * 

This  is  a  text  upon  which  many  excellent  agricultural  fermons 
miejht  be  compofed  \  and,  for  one  of  thefe,  the  fubjecl:  of  this 
upparently  unimportant  communication  is  no  bad  illuftration. 

From  my  own  perfonal  experience,  in  the  field  of  which  I 
now  write,  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old 
is  capable,  in  a  very  few  days,  after  a  good  foaking  rain,  to  pull 
up  as  many  feedling  plants  as  ufually  grow  upon  twenty  acres  of 
land.  After  the  land  is  brought  into  that  (late  of  fertility  as  to 
undergo  a  regular  rotation,  along  with  the  reft  of  a  tillage  farm, 
this  practice  may  not  be  fo  neceilary  ;  as  tillage,  efpecially  the 
fallow  break,  will  undoubtedly  kill  thefe  feedlings,  before  they  can 
run  up  to  feed.  But  I  will  now  venture  to  lay  down  the  fouleft 
whinny  or  broomy  knoll  in  Britain,  into  pernianent  grafs ;  and 
free  it,  with  certainty,  from  whins  and  broom,  in  two  or  three 
years,  for  half  a  crown  the  ten  acres. 

Merfe^  November  1803.  R.  r. 


On  Steeping  Wheat, 
Sir, 

Observing,  in  laft  Magazine,  a  paper  *  On  the  Smut  in 
Wheat,  '  figned  A.  S.,  wherein  the  author,  after  quoting  an 
experiment  by  Sir  John  Call,  concludes  with  an  opinion,  that 
wafhing  or  pickling  is  no  remedy  againft  this  baneful  diforder  ; 
— In  contradiction  of  which,  I  can,  from  nineteen  years  experi- 
ence, avouch,  that  I  fcarcely  ever  fowed  the  end  of  a  ridge  with 
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dry  (for  want  of  fteeped)  feed,  without  its  beings  tinc:ed  with 
fmut;  while,  by  fleeping  the  grain,  I  never  had  a  particle  worth 
notice. 

The  pra<flice,  where  T  refide,  is  to  obtain,  annually,  from  Mark- 
lane  (at  an  extravagant  price  no  doubt)  as  many  cjuarters  of 
EfTex  or  Kentidi  feed  as  are  likely  to  yield  fufficient  increafc  for 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  fown  the  following  feafon,  and  to 
avoid  any  in  the  fmalleft  d'.gree  hurt  with  fmut;  to  drcfs  the 
feed  remarkably  well ;  and,  in  the  evening  before  fowing,  to 
pour  it  (lowly  into  calks  three  fourths  full  of  f<  a  v^  ater,  (lirring 
it  about,  and  fkimming  off  all  the  light  grain.  Among  this  water 
it  remains  during  the  night;  and,  next  morning,  is  dript  in  carts, 
and  fown,  after  being  mixed  wiih  as  much  flacked  lime  as  make 
it  part.  This,  to  any  perfon  who,  among  his  neighbours,  cart 
obtain  a  fufficiency  of  caflcs,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the  fea, 
is  by  no  means  an  expenfive  procefs ;  as  the  fame  wafer,  except 
what  tlie  wheat  imbibes,  may  be  kept,  and  ufed  for  a  fecond  and 
after  fowings.  The  practice  is  attended  with  this  further  advan- 
tage, that  while  grain,  fo  fleept,  will,  to  a  certainty,  vegetate  foon- 
er  than  if  fown  dry,  or  when  fprink'ed  with  urine,  it  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  having  its  vegetative  powers  dtftroyed,  aJmitting  it  re- 
mains among  the  fea  water  for  fome  days,  fhould  the  fowing  be 
impeded  by  froft  or  rain. 

W. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

On  Scooping  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

Sir, 

Having  often  heard  your  quarterly  Publication,  *  The  Farm- 
er's Magazine,'  recommended  as  containing  much  ufefui  luior- 
mation  in  agricultural  concerns,  I  was  induced,  a  f f  w  days  ago,,  to 
purchafe  the  two  laft  years  publications;  and  mud  in  julHce  hj 
I  am  not  difappointed.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  treated  of 
by  a  number  of  your  correfpondents  in  1802,  which,  I  am  a(lo- 
niftied  to  find,  differs  fo  far  from  the  practice  I  have  had  ;  I 
mean,  fcooping  the  feed  from  the  potato.  From  all  the  inrcr- 
mation  I  have  feen  in  your  publication,  there  is  only  one  inftance 
where  it  is  faid  the  fcooped  feed  was  a  good  crop,  viz.  at  Pow.lsr- 
haugh ;  and  your  correfpondent  A.  S.  is  not  certain  but  the  crop 
might  have  been  better,  had  the  feed  been  cut  in  the  ordinary 
way. 
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In  fprlng  1801,  when  the  circumdance  of  fcooping  out  the 
eye  came  to  be  firft  talked  of,  I  confidered  the  fubjedl  with  par- 
ticular attention,  and  was  fo  far  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  I 
planted  upwards  of  three  acres  with  fcooped  feed  ;  and  faved 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  wei^rht.  *  My  expedations 
were  fully  realized-,  for  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  fomewhat  more 
than  fixty  bolls  per  Scots  acre,  weight  42  lib.  Englilh  per 
peck. 

I  planted  only  a  few  cut  in  the  common  form,  to  fee  if  there 
was  a  difference  or  not;  and,  if  a  difference,  whether  it  was  in 
favour  of  fcooping,  or  common  cutting;  and  the  confequence 
which  followed,  made  me  conclude  in  favour  of  the  former. 

My  ground  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way ;  was  three 
times  ploughed;  and  drilled  at  the  diltance  of  2\  feet,  the  dung 
being  fpread  in  the  drill  along  with  the  feed.  I  have  continued 
to  cut  all  my  feed  in  that  way  ever  hnce;  and  though  my  crops 
have  not  thefe  two  lad  years  been  fo  prolific,  it  is  owing  to  the 
feafons,  not  the  feed  ;  for  they  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  my 
neighbours.  Having  faid  fo  much  in  favour  of  fcooping  out  the 
eye,  contrary  to  what  has  been  repeatedly  reported,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  ftate  where,  or  upon .  what  grounds  I  found  my  argu- 
ment ;  which  I  fliall  do  in  a?,  few  words  as  pofhble. 

Every  perfon  will  allow,  that  there  are  fmall  fibres  conne(n;ed 
with  the  geim — fo  imperceptibly  fmall  indeed,  that  fome  of 
them  cannot  be  difcovercd  with  the  naked  eye — which  are  the 
caufe  of  vegetation.  Thefe  fmall  fibres  fpring  from  the  centre 
of  the  potato.  The  greater  the  length  of  thole  fibres  that  can 
be  preftrrved,  or  left  attached  to  the  germ,  there  is  the  more 
certainty  of  the  plants  taking  root  in  the  foil;  and  I  do  infifl:» 
that  the  dormant  part  of  the  potato,  ab{lra£\ed  from  the  germ 
and  its -appendages,  can  have  no  effc(ft  on  its  vegetative  prin- 
ciples. Like  all  other  feeds  committed  to  its  parent  earth,  that 
part  which  is  not  of  a  vegetative  nature  very  foon  decays,  and 
leaves  the  plant,  in  its  earliefl  infancy,  to  be  nouriflied  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  vegetation  in 
every  other  fpecies  of  plant. 

Take,  therefore,  two  potatoes  of  equal  fize,  fay  2\  inch  in 
diameter.  With  the  fcooping  inftrument  defcribed,  take  fix 
feeds  from  the  one;  with  a  common  knife,  take  fix   feeds  from 

the 


*  I  ufed  inftraments  for  cutting,  of  difF^vent  conllruftions  ;  but  the 
ont  I  moll  approve  of,  Is  made  in  form  of  a  punch  fpoon,  ^  inch  widc^ 
4  deep,  rather  narrow  to  the  bottom.  With  fuch  an  inftrument,  yoi^ 
will  tafily  cut  out  the  feed  |  inch  d?ep. 
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the  other  ;  and  you  will  find  thofe  taken  out  with  the  fcooplng 
inftrument  go  much  nearer  the  centre,  than  it  is  poflible  to  do 
by  means  of  the  common  knife.  If  fo,  1  Iiope  my  argument  is 
fjully  proved.     I  am,  &c. 

Netherplace,   l^th  Jav,  1 804.  R.  H. 

P.  5. — It  occurs  to  me,  that  confiderable  improvement  might 
ftili  be  made  in  the  mode  of  (Iraightin^  ridges.  I  fh.dl,  how- 
ever, defer  faying  any  thing  on  that  or  any  other  fubjec^,  till 
I  fee  if  you  look  upon  what  is  already  written  as  common  fenfe  : 
befides,  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  intruded  upon  your  time. 

R.  H. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

ObfervatiofJS  on  the  Fen  Hiijhandry  of  Cambridgefiire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  in  your  Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and 
think  it  an  obje<St  of  national  utility,  and  well  deferving  of  all 
the  encouragement  which  it  has  obtained.  I  thought  to  have 
been  your  firlt  correfpondcnt  from  thefe  parts,  and  had  in  fomc 
degree  prepared  materials  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  bufincfs  of  more 
immediate  importance  delayed  the  forwarding  of  them,  until  a 
perfon,  at  Chatteris,  I  find,  has  got  the  dart  of  me. 

This  correfpondent  has  fent  you  a  flatement  of  the  annual 
rotation  of  fen  lands,  and  average  produce  thereof,  fo  far 
calculated  to  miflead,  that  I  think  it  an  objefl  of  ferious 
confequence  it  fliould  not  pafs  unnoticed  and  uncontradi6ted. 
In  the  firji  place,  in  ftating  the  value  of  colefecdy  *  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  improper  to  fet  down  the  highcll  price  that  could 
be  obtained  for  a  particularly  good  crop,  in  tlie  deared  year 
that  ever  was  known.  It  is  true,  that  the  crops  of  lall  year 
were  not  on  an  average ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
below  it.  It  is  no  new  do6\rine,  that  fcarcity  begets  high 
prices :  however,  the  dire£l  caufe  of  the  dearnefs  of  colefeed, 
the  lall  feafon,  was  the  exceifivc  drought  and  fhortnefs  of  the 
pallures,  at  fo  late  a  period  of  the  year,  that  there  was  no  prof- 
pect  of  keeping  Iheep  in  a  tolerably  good  condition   in  the   tens 
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*   The  rape  plant,  provincially  called   culcjccd,  when   a   green  crop, 
though  improperly,   is  fometi tries  curtailed,  and  called  Qcjh\  • 
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without  it;  and  turnips  in  the  hii^h  country  were  dear  in  pro- 
portion. NotwirhftanHinp  all  this,  I  believe  the  average  price  of 
Colefefd,  laft  year,  in  this  (!illri6i,  did  not  exceed  4I.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatteris  will  by  no  means  ferve  for  a  true  medium 
of  the  fens  in  general  (the  land  there  being  deeper  ?.nd  richer 
thm  many  other  fens)-,  thougjh,  even  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fone  grazirrs  from  a  diflnnce  bought  good  average  crops  at  4I. 
and  un'er.  A  number  of  fa(fl:s  in  this  particular  came  within 
my  own  knowledge  ;  even  there  was  colefeed,  laft  year,  fold  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chatteris,  fo  low  as  30s.  per  acre. 

The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  query  is  equally  vague  and  delafive. 
The  crop  commonls  produces  from  30  to  42  buO.els  per  acre;  84 
bufhels  is  a  produce  which  I  never  heard  of;  and,  though  it 
mav  be  believed  in  Scotland,  it  will  gain  very  little  credit  in 
thele  parts-  The  gentleman's  objeft  (who  is  clearly  not  a  prac- 
tical agriculturirt:)  feems  to  be,  to  advife  the  cultivation  of  cole- 
feed.  As  a  green  crop,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  objr£l ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  added,  that  it  will  fucceed  only  on  fen  land,  or  a 
rich  loam  that  lies  low.  I  have  {tt.x\  attempts  made  to  raife  it 
on  uplands;  but  they  have  generally  failed.  Another  thing  he 
ought  by  no  means  to  have  omitted,  is,  that  if  fufFered  to  (land 
for  feed,  it  is  fo  exhaufting  a  crop,  if  a  full  one,  or  makes  the 
land  fo  extremely  foul  with  weeds,  if  not,  that  it  is  totally  inter- 
dicled  by  the  proprietors  of  feverat  large  eftates  hereabouts. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  annual  rotatio?i  are  completely 
miftated,  where  any  fyllem  prevails.  It  is  true,  that  there  may 
be,  here  and  there,  a  fmall  piece  of  land  (which  muft  have  for 
many  previous  years  received  a  great  deal  of  manure  beyond  its 
fhare),  that  might  bear  fuch  a  rotation  once  in  half  a  century; 
but,  to  give  fuch  an  account  as  a  general  rotation  of  fen  lands, 
asid  fuch  an  average  of  produce,  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
Surely  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  if  mowed 
for  hay  the  fixth  year,  and  then  ploughed  and  burnt,  that  it 
would  bear  the  fame  rotation  again  ! 

The  fens  of  Cambridgefhire  may  be  thus  chara^lerized. 
Though  the  term  Fen  applies  to  the  whole,  the  land  is  not  per- 
fectly flat,  nor  by  any  means  of  one  kind  and  quality ;  there 
b'.'ing  a  confiderable  diverfity  of  fubftrata,  and  difference  of  ele- 
vation, with  refpeCi  to  the  water  level.  The  lowell  land  is  a  very 
light  foil,  the  fubllratum  peat,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  lying  upon 
apcongeries  of  roots  and  fibres  called  bear  s  mucky  (or  mw  more 
);enerally  Uj)on  clay,  the  other  having  principally  difappeared, 
owing  to  circum(Va))ces  in  the  natural  hijlory  of  fens,  which  need 
not  be  here  defcribed)  This  is  the  proper  definition  of  real  fen 
land  ;  and  of  this  kind  is  a  very  great  proportion   of  the   fens 
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of  Cambru^^efbire.  But  there  is,  notwlthftanding,  a  very  ^reaf 
difFerence  in  rlt-  quality  of  this  fame  dcfcription  of  foil;  ia 
depth,  in  riclinefs,  in  elevation,  and  the  advantaojes  nf  drainajrc. 
The  fens  of  Chatteris  and  March,  I  believe,  are  by  far  the  licheft 
trails  of  this  fort  of  land. 

Of  the  fecond-rite  land,  the  foil  is  flill  lighter,  and  in  all 
refpe£ts  inferior  for  cropping,  but  fweeter  for  palturage;  it  is 
only  recko!ied  fecond-rate  on  account  of  its  elevation,  for  a  rea- 
fon  which  applies  to  its  natural  hiilory,  as  before  obferved.  Th<* 
fubftruum  of  this  is  a  very  hard  brown  peat,  about  4  inches 
thick,  incumbent  upon  a  flilTclay,  which  is  now  in  many  places 
within  reach  of  the  plough.  A  great  proportion  of  Thorney-Fen, 
for  inflance,  is  of  this  defcription  ;  the  foil  is  extremely  per- 
meable to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  therefore  quickly  afFe£led  by 
drought,  which  alfo  divides  the  peat  into  angular  pieces,  and, 
vhen  exc.flive,  rends  the  clay  alfo  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  5 
through  thcfe  fiffures  the  foil  gradually  percolates  and  trickles 
down,  loofened  by  the  treading  of  cattle  and  other  caufes,  and 
leaves  the  furface  of  the  land  very  uneven. 

Land  of  the  firft-rate,  is  a  rich  black  loam,  with  a  fubftratuni 
of  mild  clay,  and  in  fome  places^////,*  without  any  intervention 
of  peat.  This  land  is  fit  for  palture,  and  of  more  value  for 
grazing  than  the  plough  ;  for  though  it  might  produce  plentiful 
green  crops,  the  ^^'hire  crops  would  run  more  to  flraw  than  corn. 
When  ploughed,  for  the  purpofe  of  im-roving  the  pallure  grailes, 
it  is  very  feldom  burnt  •,  the  firil  crop  is  oats  ;  the  fecond  year 
well  fallowed,  to  deftroy  the  couch-grafs  or  twitch,  and  fowed 
early  in  July  with  colefeed— being,  with  the  fallow,  generally 
well  dunged.  The  beft  method  of  returning  it  to  grafs,  without 
lofs  or  deterioration,  is  to  fow  it  the  following  fpring  with  grafs 
and  clover  feeds,  &c.  with  fpring  wheat.  It  is  a  doubt,  even  with 
this  magagement,  whether  the  land,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding 
large  cattle,  is  much  improved ; — for  the  purpofe  of  feedin?  flieep, 
it  certainly  is :  But  to  be  thus  renewed  once  in  half  a  century  is 
certainly  enough. 

With  refpeA  to  the  fecond-rate  land,  it  is  firft  ploughed   and 

burnt,  and  the  firft  crop  is  uniformly  colefecd,  as  your  Chatteris 

correfpondent  obferves.    The  fecond  year  generally  oj.rs,  or  fpring 

wheat.     The  third  year  oats.     The   fourth  year  (if  grafs   feeds 

are  not  fown  with  the  fecond  crop  of  corn)  the  land  is  fallowed 

for  colefeed.     The  fifth  year,  oats   or  fpring   wheat  with  grafs 

feeds.     This  may  be  taken  as  the  general  rotativ-n  for  {(tn  lands  ; 

adding,  that  the  grafs  continues  from  five   to   ten   years,  either 

mowed 
J*"    ■    ■    ■■  ■  I  •  ,     ■   .. 

*  Originally  fea-fand. 
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mowed  or  eaten  as  occaiion  may  require.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  though  two  white  crops  are  here  put  in  fucceffion, 
fkilful  agriculturifts  agree,  that  in  order  effectually  to  prevent 
deterioration,  it  would  be  better  to  take  but  one. 

The  management  of  the  third-rate  land  differs  in  nothing  that 
is  material,  excepting  that,  as  the  pafturage  is  of  lefs  value,  it  is 
not  ufual  or  requifite  to  let  it  remain  fo  long  in  grafs. 

The  average  produce  of  oats  per  acre  cannot  be  rated  at  more 
than  fix  quarters,  or  at  the  moft  two  thirds  of  a  lad,  or  56  bufti- 
els ;  and  of  wheat,  not  eKceed'mg  three  quarters,  or  24  builicls. 
I  do  not  fpeak  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  remarkable  produce  ;  a 
jaft  of  oats  per  acre  may  have  been  obtained  on  fome  particular 
pieces  of  land,  and  on  others  32,  or  even  36  buflicls  of  wheat; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  fay,  that  what  the  gentleman  has  ftated  may 
not  be  in  itfelf  true,  at  Chatteris.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  is  not  true  ; — it  is  not  true  of  fens  in  general.  In  a 
word,  it  is  phyfically  impoffible  that  any  land  Ihould  bear  fuch  a 
rotation,  and  fuch  a  produce  ad  injin'itum ;  without  which,  the 
ftatement  cannot  be  called  an  average  : — and  why  he  has  at- 
tempted to  make  it  appear  fo,  he  beft  can  judge.  His  anfwcr 
to  the  queries,  which  he  dates  to  have  been  fent  to  him,  may 
amufe;  but  they  certainly  tend  to  millead,  and  they  cannot  be 
admitted  by  one  who  is  really 

A  Fen  Agriculturist. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

^lery  refpeEling  the  advafitages  of  Eticlofi?ig  of  Land* 

Sir, 

If  you  have  a  fpare  corner  in  your  Magazine,  do  me  the  favour 
of  fubmitting  the  following  Query  to  the  confideration  of  your 
correfpondents.  The  enclofing  of  land  is  a  fubje£t  of  much  im- 
portance both  to  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  much  money  has  been,  is,  and  Itill  may  be, 
needlefsly  expended  in  attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution, 

^tery — Suppofe  a  di{lri6l  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  in  which  tillage  forms  the  principal  object.  Is  it  the  in- 
terefl  of  proprietors  and  occupiers  to  enclofe  the  fame  with  hedges, 
or  ftone  walls,  and  will  the  expence  thus  incurred  be  rcimburfed 
by  the  fubfequent  advantages  ? 

I  an;  yours,  ^c.  Ma  go. 
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TO  THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

On  Storing  up  Turnips  for  IVinter  Confuniption^  l3fc, 
SiF, 

If  the  following  thoughts  on  various  fubjedls  of  rural  oeco- 
nomy,  are  worthy  of  notice,  they  may  be  inlerted  in  your  Mif- 
ccllany. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  floring  up  of  turnips  through  the  winter, 
let  them  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  they  will  not  be  hurt  by 
froft.  As  a  very  little  froft  is  prejudicial  to  them  when  itored 
up  into  heaps,  more  particularly  when  they  get  froft  after  they 
are  topped  and  tailed,  and  lying  in  the  ridges,  the  fure  way  is  to 
<?arry  them  from  the  field  immediately.  In  topping  them,  do 
not  cut  the  fkln  off  the  turnips,  either  on  the  top  or  tail.  Where 
the  fkin  is  broke,  it  always  rots  firll.  When  a  little  of  the  top 
is  left,  it  will  be  more  apt  to  vegetate  ;  and  they  are  better  to 
grow  than  rot  :  But  to  prevent  both  is  beft,  if  pofTible,  as  they 
then  retain  more  nutritive  qualities.  The  fize  of  the  heaps  in 
"which  I  find  them  keep  bell,  is,  the  breadth  five  feet,  the  height 
four,  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  heap  :  the 
length  of  the  heap  cannot  hurt  them.  1  have  had  heaps  from 
15  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  found  no  difference  in  keeping 
them  equally  well.  Be  fure  to  keep  them  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  as  they  have  there  more  air,  than  when  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  ground,  as  I  found  by  experience  four  years 
ago.  I  cover  fome  of  the  heaps  with  divot,  caft  and  winnowed 
in  fummer  :  the  drier  they  are,  fo  much  the  better.  Other  heaps 
I  cover  with  ruflies  half  a  foot  thick.  When  the  froft  fets  in, 
take  fome  of  the  rankeft  horfe-dung,  and  put  over  the  rufhes  : 
this  preferves  them  from  the  fevereft  froft  that  we  have  in  this 
climate :  but  I  never  do  fo  till  the  froft  is  fevere.  In  this  way  T 
have  had  them  as  good,  to  appearance,  at  the  firft  of  March,  as 
"when  taken  from  the  ground,  although,  undoubtedly,  they  muft 
have  loft  fome  of  their  nutritive  qualities. 

2.  In  regard  to  Swedilh  turnip,  I  could  never  buy  feed  that  an- 
fwered  fo  well  as  that  which  I  raifed  myfelf ;  they  always  run  to 
runts,  and  never  apple  at  all.  I  could  never  diftinguifh  the  good 
feed  from  the  bad  ;  neither  do  I  believe  it  poffible  to  be  done 
by  any  perion  whatever.  Sow  them  three  weeks  before  the 
common  turnip.  When  the  feed  is  fown  for  tranfplanting,  it 
niuft  be  done  as  foon  as  the  feafon  for  fmall  feeds  fets  in,  or  a- 
bout  the  time  of  fowing  kail  feed  in  the  garden,  as  then  they 
[^row  b;'tter.     I  always  tranfplant  a  part,  and  then  I  have  two 

chances. 
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chances.  In  a  dry  feafon,  the  tranfplanted  are  befl: ;  in  a  rainy, 
I  know  no  material  difference.  Never  tranfplant  them  but  on 
new-formed  ridges,  which  ought  always  to  be  previoufly  rolled 
in  the  fame  way  as  for  fowing  the  common  turnip.  The  only 
advantage  arlfing  from  tranfplanting  is  that,  when  the  ground  is 
not  fo  very  well  prepared  as  it  ought,  it  gives  three  weeks  longer 
time  for  the  prenantion  of  the  ground,  which  in  dry  weather 
may  get  two  more  furrows,  it  being  impoflible  to  pulverize  the 
ground  too  well  for  fuch  a  fmall  feed.  To  give  the  annual  feeds 
fln  opportunity  of  vegetating,  I  always  harrow  immediately  after 
ploughing,  and  very  often  have  the  harrows  going  before  the 
field  is  all  ploughed.  Though  this  practice  be  as  yet  adopted 
by  very  few  be  fides  myfelf,  i  hope  foon  to  fee  every  farmer  in 
the  country,  for  his  own  interefl,  follow  the  example.  Rolling 
is  abfolutely  necc^iTary  before  ridging,  as  it  defends  from  drought 
better  than  as  l^ft  by  the  harrows.  Rolling  is  not  a  very  tedi- 
ous operation.  To  roll  a  week  before  ridging,  you  will  have  a 
fine  braird  of  annuals,  which  the  ridging  kills  entirely.  Thefe 
operations  are  not  yet  univerfally  known  with  us  ;  but  I  can  af- 
fure  you  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  a  good  crop. 

3.  I  would  not  advife  to  rilk  a  whole  crop  of  Swedifli  turnip, 
as  the  quantity  is  in  proportion  as  3  is  to  5  in  favour  of  the 
common  turnip.  For  milk  cows,  the  Swedifh,  however,  are 
Dearly  equals  they  give  the  milk  a  better  tafl:e,  and  the  butter 
an  excellent  colour — nothing  (hort  of  July.  I  fed  a  colt  laft 
winter  with  this  root,  and  am  now  feeding  him  this  winter  alfo  \ 
and  he  is  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  if  he  had  got  four  feeds 
of  oats  per  day — giving  him  plenty  of  flraw  always. 

I  received  a  fmall  quantity  of  your  Swedifli  turnip-feed,  for 
which  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  You'll  pleafe  accept  of  a  little 
of  mine,  of  crops  1802  and  1803.  I  always  find  that  old  and 
new  feeds  ought  to  be  fown  together,  and  that,  as  the  new 
comes  up  two  days  fooner  than  the  old,  the  plants  may  thus  be 
faved  from  the  depredation  of  that  fmall  infetl  which  devours 
them  greedily  as  foon  as  they  appear  j  but  the  danger  is  over 
when  we  get  rain. 

I  am  very  happy  to  h.ear  that  your  ideas  and  mine  correfpond 
with  regard  to  feeds  being  adulterated,  by  their  proximity  to 
one  another  when  in  bloiTom.  I  have  alfo  obferved  that  the  blof- 
fom  (landing  nearefl  the  fouth,  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  infected/  as 
that  on  the  north  fide  :  Of  the  former,  the  blofTom  always  ex- 
pands to  tlie  fun;  and  that  on  the  north  is  more  ready  to  receive 
iheforifiic  or  dull,  by  the  four  hern  gales,  which  often  happen 
on  a  fun-lliining  day.     Some  may  fay  that  bees  carry  the  dull  to 

the 
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the  fouth,  as  well  as  to  the  north  ;  but.  fo  far  as  I  icivc  obfcrv- 
ed,  the  north  ftandin^  bloffom  is  mod  infe£led. 

I  plant  early  potato  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  field,  and  by 
that  means  have  fnwed  a  good  early  potato  for  feven  years  toge- 
ther. I  have  tried  thtm  on  ridges  alternately  with  other  kinds, 
and  could  not  then  preferve  them  free  from  adulterating  two 
years.  As  Gmic  may  tliink  that  my  ideas  with  regard  to  pota- 
toes are  chmierical,  I  fliould  like  to  know  your  fentiments  on 
the  fubjec!:!:. 

With  regard  to  Swedifh  turnip,  tlie  quality  is  certainly  much 
fuptrior  to  that  of  the  common  kind.  When  given  to  cattle  in 
the  autumiH,  they  cannot  eat  fo  many  of  them,  being  then  fo 
hard  that  the  animals  mull  (land  longer  on  their  feet  before 
they  arc  fatisfied  with  eating,  which  is  hurtful  for  feeding:  The 
more  the  animal  refls,  fo  much  the  better.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  till  fpring,  the  balance  preponderates  in  favour  of  the 
Swedilli,  becaufe  few  or  none  are  hurt  by  the  froft  ;  and  they 
always  retain  their  nourifnmentj  whereas  the  common  turnip 
lofes  greatly. 

I  have  Itored  up  the  one  half  this  year,  and  left  the  0- 
ther  half  in  the  field  ;  and  (hall  be  able  in  two  months 
to  anfwer  your  query  refpe£i:ing  u'hich  method  anfwers  beft. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thofe  in  the  field  will  be  bed  kept, 
as  what  were  taken  up  in  November  are  fpringing  more  than 
tlie  common  turnip,  which  will  undoubtedly  rob  them  of  their 
nutritive  qualities.  I  have  not  been  much  troubled  with  hares 
this  year,  nor  lail  ;  and  having  a  greater  quantity  of  turnip 
fown,    the   damage   is  not   eafily   dillinguifhed   till  it   is    taken 

As  to  the  propriety  of  fatting  cattle  with  them  In  the  fpring, 
I  have  had  no  experience.  I  always  kept  them  for  milk  cows, 
and  can  only  fay  that  the  Swedifli  are  far  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon turnip  for  milk  and  butter  in  the  fpring. 

I'he  quantity  which  1  give  my  colt  this  year,  is  from  16  lib, 
to  20  lib.  per  day,  Dutch  weight,  in  the  morning  before  water- 
ing, and  at  night  before  watering,  but  he  drinks  very  little.  I 
chop  them  into  Dices,  and  put  a  handful  of  meal  feeds  amongft 
them.  The  meal  being  completely  feparated  from  the  feeds  or 
hulks  of  the  oats,  before  mixing  with  the  turnip,  without  a 
handful  of  feeds,  they  make  him  laxative. 

I  tried  Lord  Meadowbank's  compofition  of  dung  and  mofs 
Jafi:  fummer,  and  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  with  other  compolU 
of  lime  and  mofs,  and  lime  and  earth,  on  the  fame  field.  To 
do  juftice  to  his  Lordfliip,  the  fermentation  took  place,  almolt 
to  an  hour,  in  the  beginning  of  July  laft.  What  I  did  not  be- 
lieve. 


^g6  On  Working  Oxen.  Aiig* 

lieve,  in  reading  his  EflTay,  was,  that  the  damper  the  mofs,  the 
fermentation  would  come  the  fooner ;  though  this  really  hap* 
pened.  The  mofs  was  equally  as  good  for  fuel  as  any  mofs  in 
the  kingdom,  being  a  very  hard,  black  peat,  when  dried.  If 
the  compound  anfwers  as  well  in  the  end  as  at  the  beginning, 
I  mean,  for  a  good  return  of  crop,  it  will  be  the  mofl:  valuable 
fubflirute  for  manure  tliat  has  ytt  been  difcovcred  in  our  illand, 
as  mofs  every  where  abounds.     I  am  yours,   Sec. 

A  LANARKbHIRE  FaRMER. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  TVorklng  of  Oxen. 

Sir, 

Ox-draughts  for  ploughing  and  other  branches  of  hufbandry, 
were  univerfal  in  Northumberland  about  fixty  years  ago.  Two 
oxen  were  yoked  behind  a  pair  of  horfes,  and  thefe  oxen  were 
changed  every  yoking  •,  fo  that  four  oxen  were,  at  intervals, 
attached  to  one  plough  with  a  pair  of  horfes.  Thefe  ploughs 
were  driven  by  a  boy.  Since  that  period,  ploughs  of  a  lighter 
conftru6lion,  fimilar  to  thofe  now  in  ufe,  were  introduced  into 
this  county,  to  be  worked  with  a  pair  of  horfes  only,  and 
without  a  driver.  In  a  fhort  time  they  entirely  fuperfeded  the 
horfe  and  ox-ploughs,  as,  without  a  driver,  they  performed 
more  work  in  general  than  the  other  draught.  A  few,  and  but 
a  very  few  farmers  have  of  late  adopted  the  ox  as  an  animal 
of  labour  by  himfclf.  They  are  chiefly  ufed,  I  believe,  in  cart- 
ing at  home. 

Your  noble  correfpondent.  Lord  Somerville,  has,  in  the  15th 
Number  of  your  Magazine,  favoured  us  with  an  account  of 
Lis  ox-ploughs,  which  furpafs  in  aftivity  any  thing  I  have  (ccn 
or  heard  of.  Five  acres,  v.'e/I  ploughed,  it  mult  be  fuppofed  by 
ihe/ame  pair  of  oxen,  in  a  week,  is  certainly  a  great  perform- 
ance. His  Lordfliip,  however,  does  not  notice  the  kind  of  foil 
on  which  they  are  employed,  vvliether  ftony,  clayey,  or  hilly. 
The  nature  of  the  fubfoil  is  alfo  material.  Of  the  former  kind 
of  foil,  the  degree  of  labour  in  the  working  animal  is  deeply 
afT"c6led  by  the  pofition  and  fize  of  the  ftones,  and  by  the  kind 
of  llufF,  as  miners  term  it,  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  this 
be  a  hard  binding  clay,  the  ftrength  of  the  labouring  creature  to 
force  forward  the  plough,  mud  be  proportionally  greater.  A 
ftiff  clay  to  work  in,  and  ftill  more  if  placed  on  Iteep  acclivities, 
and  on  a  hard  or  ilony  fubfoil,  will  form   weighty  confidera- 

tions 
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tions  with  the  faimer,  in  rating   truly  the  work   of  oxen,  and 
confequently,  in  enabling  him  to  appreciate  jultly  its  value. 

His  Lordlhip  adds,  that  '  his  work  is  done  at  the  rate  of  a- 
bout  80  acres  of  tillage  to  four  oxen,'  or  40  acres  to  one  pair. 
At  the  rate  of  five  ^cx^s  per  week  to  one  pair  of  oxen,  the  la- 
bour of  thefe  beads  at  plough,  will  be  iinilhed  in  a  couple  of 
monrhs.  Are  they  in  the  other  ten  months  2\{o  fully  employed  ? 
Do  they,  in  the  intervals  between  their  ploughincr,  from  March 
to  September  inclufive,  perform  ^/Wj  work  equal  to  the  ei"ht 
weeks  they  are  employed  in  ploughing?  Are  they  applicable 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  ?  Do  they  carry  forward  win- 
ter-ploughing as  quickly,  according  to  the  length  of  the  day, 
and  poach  the  land  as  little  as  horfes  do  ?  Can  they  be  ufed  as 
fafely  as  horfes  in  carrying  corn  to  market  ?  Are  they  as  little 
liable  to  be  lamed  ?  If  thefe  things,  upon  a  ftrict  inveftigatioii 
by  his  Lordfliip,  be  fo ;  and  if,  in  jobbing  work  in  the  winter 
months,  their  labour  keeps  pace  with  that  of  horfes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fix  to  five,  (i.  e,  if  fix  pairs  of  oxen  will  execute  as 
much  work  on  a  farm  throughout  the  year ^  as  five  pairs  of  horfes 
of  equal  weight)  then  the  queiiion  in  favour  of  the  former 
draught  cattle,  will  appear  to  receive  a  complete  decifion. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant,  ^ 

*.*  J. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

A  Cure  for  the  Blad-Spald  in  Calves. 

Sir, 

Being  much  dlfappointed  to  find  that  a  query,  by  your  Ber- 
wickOiire  correfpondent,  of  jpth  January  1803,  refpeding  the 
black-fpald  in  calves  of  a  year  old,  has  not  been  anfwered  by  fome 
of  your  numerous  readers,  1  humbly  prefume  to  ofFer  my  rtiire, 
hoping,  if  it  be  not  ufeful  in  itlelf,  ir  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing fome  ablrr  writers  to  handle  a  fubjec^  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  breeders  of  cattle.  What  is  called  the  black-fpald  in 
Berwickfhire,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  fame  difeafe  that,  in  this 
country,  is  called  the  quarter-ill^  or  ill-trouble.  It  is  mod  com- 
mon to  year  olds  that  are  in  good  condition  \  bur  1  have  feen  it 
feize  cattle  of  five  years  of  age.  The  certain  fvmptoms  of  the 
difeafe  arc  lamenefs  in  one  of  the  feet,  louthing  of  food,  and, 
in  a  (hort  time,  fome  part  of  the  afFrded  \q^  or  fhoulder,  when 
the  Ikin  is  drawn  up  between  the  finders  and  thumb,  will  crack 
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and  make  a  noife  like  a  piece  of  dry  (kin  that  is  prefled  between 
one's  hands.  Twenty-four  hours  of  the  difeafe  commonly  does 
the  bufinefs  ;  but  I  never  law  any  that  died,  furvive  thirty- fix 
hours. 

The  firft  cure  for  this  complaint,  that  I  ever  faw  performed, 
was  on  an  ox  of  four  and  a  half  years  of  age.  As  he  was  going  in 
the  plouj:^h,  1  obfcrved  him  a  little  lame  in  one  of  the  hinder  f ft. 
At  firlt  1  thought  he  had  trampled  upon  a  itone  ;  but  as  it  ftill 
grew  worfc,  I  foon  fufpectcd  it  was  the  quarter- ill ;  the  more  fo, 
as  there  was  a  good  year  old  died  of  tiiat  diforder  three  weeks  be- 
fore. By  the  time  he  was  got  to  the  byre,  the  crackling  between 
the  {kin  and  the  flefh  was  very  perceptible  on  the  top  joint  of  the 
ofF-fide  hinder  leg.  As  our  blackfmith  had  fome  (kill  among  live 
flock,  he  was  inflantly  fent  for.  The  firil  thing  he  did  was  to 
take  a  little  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  neck.  He  then  pulled  the 
fjiin  from  the  flcih,  on  the  part  that  feemcd  moft  pained,  ftill 
keeping  the  beaii  walking  as  much  as  poihble.  He  then  caufed 
cold  water  to  be  poured  in  large  quantities  on  the  part  affe£led, 
ftill  rubbing  and  keeping  the  Ikin  loofe  on  the  aitecled  part. 
Finding  the  Ikin  adhere  much  to  the  flefh,  he  then  made  three 
cuts  with  a  penknife,  two  inches  long,  into  v/hich  he  rubbed  fait 
and  water.  In  this  manner  he  continued  four  hours.  The  one 
time  driving  him,  then  pouring  on  water,  rubbing  in  fait,  and 
loofening  the  fkin  from  the  flefli.  By  this  time  he  was  not  near 
fo  cripple,  and  began  to  take  his  food.  We  were  ordered,  how- 
ever, to  keep  him  in  motion  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was 
well  foVrhis  food,  and  never  had  any  more  figns  of  the  difeafe. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  followed  the  blackfmith's  pra6lice, 
and  have  often  been  iuccefsful.  Only,  inftead  of  pouring 
water  on  the  place,  I  fallen  a  rope  about  the  beaft's  head,  and 
take  it  to  a  deep  pool,  caufing  it  fwim  up  and  down,  and  then 
drive  it,  frequently  giving  it  an  ounce,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  according  to  the  iize  or  age  of  the  beaft,  but  I  never 
did  cut  the  Ikin.  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  above 
method  has  been  the  means  of  curing  feveral  of  my  owp  young 
cattle,  as  I  never  faw  any  that  took  that  difeafe,  and  no  means 
ufed  for  their  recovery,  but  died  -,  thofe  1  opened,  had  all  the 
blood  colleded  in  the  afFeded  quarter.  I  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure  in  the  fore  quarters  than  in  the  hinder;  and  if  it  feize 
the  bowels,  I  hardly  think  that  it  will  cure  by  any  means. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  me  latfly,  as  a  cure  for  the 
above  difeafe;  but  as  I  never  tried  it,  can  fay  nothing  to  re- 
commend it.  DiiTulve  a  large  handful  of  fait  in  eight  gills  of 
water.  Loofen  the  fkin  on  che  affcclcd  part,  as  recommended 
above.  Pierce  an  awl  or  boringftob  through  the  cartilage  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  u^fliili.  j  then  put  half  of  the  fait  and  water  over  the 
bealt's  throat ;  put  half  the  rcmainnig  water  and  fait  inio  one  of 
its  ears,  keeping  the  ear  clofe  with  the  hand,  and  the  remainder 
into  the  other  ear  ;  then  keep  both  ears  clofe,  lo  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  in  for  about  a  minute  or  fo.  If  the  beafl;  fliake  ir«? 
head  vehemently  when  let  loofe,  it  is  out  of  danger.  The  above 
cjuantity  is  a  proper  dofe  for  a  year  old  ;  for  a  full  grown  bealt 
double  the  quantity  may  be  adminillered. 

No.  XV.  contains  a  note  by  you,  faying,  that  the  fcab  in  fheep 
is.eafily  cured  by  tobacco  liquor  and  fpirit  of  tnr.  As  that  dif- 
eafe  hds  been  very  common  and  deftrucStive  in  tKis  place,  for  fe- 
veral  years  paft,  it  would  be  doing  an  eflential  fcrvice  to  many 
readers,  to  point  out,  through  the  channel  of  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine, the  proper  quantity  of  faid  medicines  per  Icore  or  hundred ; 
what  preparation  is  n.eceflary ;  how,  and  in  what  feafon,  the  ap- 
plication can  be  made  with  moil  advantage  and  fafety. 

In  June  laft,  I  meafured  nine  bolls  of  oats,  weighing  14  flonc 
2  pound  each.  '  They  were  carefully  dried,  carried  to  the  mill, 
and  made  into  meal.  The  produce  from  faid  corn  was  6  bolU 
14  pecks,  at  nine  Hone  of  meal  per  boll;  in  other  words,  they 
yielded  12^  pecks  of  meal  per  boll  of  oats.  As  I  think  there  is  a 
great  defeA  in  our  mills,  or  millers,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  quantity  of  meal  a  given  quantity  of 
oats  produces  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  machinery  and 
millers  are  good.  The  feeds  of  the  above  meal  were  as  clean  as 
it  was  polTible  to  make  them.  The  gentlemen  in  this  place  have 
not  as  yet  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  the  tl^irlage  bill. 
The  old  pra61:ices  continue.  Every  perfon  is  bound  to  grind  his 
crop  at  a  certain  mill,  where  multures,  knavefliip,  and  miller's 
meal,  with  the  feeds  thereof,  are  all  paid  in  kind. 

Servants  v.-ages  have  been  higher  this  year  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  higheft  priced  fervani.s  (though  not  always  the  befl) 
get  7I.  .OS.  this  winter  half  year;  ordinary  hands  5I.  to  5I.  ros.5 
boys  from  3I.  to  4L  ;  maid  fervants  from  305.  to  33s.  They  have 
all  been  alldng  ftill  higher  for  the  enfuing  half  year.  Woiiien, 
for  the  time  of  harvell  (which,  in  ordinary  feafons,  is  performed 
in  fix  weeks),  are  afking  40s. ;  and  men  from  3I.  to  4I.  Nothing 
but  fcarcity  reduces  wages  here,  and  there  is  a  probability  of 
that  being  not  very  didant.  We  have  no  labourers  ;  but  all  our 
work  dons  by  fervants  maintained  in  the  mailer's  houfe.  Thck: 
v^ho  have  crofts  are  above  hiring  for  day's  wages.  I  am,  with 
Tcfpe<i\  and  efl^em,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

W.  Craigie. 
Belfiabothy  AberdeenJIjirCy  i^th  April  1 804. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Plan  of  a  Feeding  Byre, 

Sir,      , 

Expecting  to  have  feen  in  your  Magazine  a  defcription  of  a 
complete  farm-flcadingj  as  promifed  in  No.  XI.,  I  deferred  fend- 
ing you  the  following  plan  of  a  feeding  byre.  I  do  not  difpute 
the  ufefuhicfs  of  Mr  Hunter's  at  Eikinount,  but  cannot  fubfcribe 
to  that  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph  where  it  is  ftated  *  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  either  unneceffary,  or  in  any  way  more  than 
ufually  expenfive.  ' 

The  following  is,  in  mj  opinion,  more  convenient,  and  much 
Lfs  expenftve. 

PLAN  OF  A  FEEDING  BYRE. 
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This  byre,  6o  feet  long  by  f8  feet  wide,  will  contain  twenty 
cattle,  (landing  acrofs  the  houfe  with  their  hinds  towards  each 
')ther,  and  leave  a  fpace  between  them  for  laying  up  the  tur- 
nips. A  A  A  A  are  the  four  fpaces  for  the  cattle,  each  contain- 
iiig  five,  and  may  be  fitted  up  with  cribs,  or  (tone  troughs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hunter's  plan.  B  B  are  the  two  fpaces  for  con- 
taining the  turnips,  each  8  feet  wide,  and  are  divided  from  the 
cribs  or  troughs  by  a  ftrong  wooden  partition,  or  thin  party- 
wall,  of  about  3  feet  or  3i,feet  high.  The  doors  DD  are  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  cart  with  the  turnips  to  be  backed  in  and 
turned  up.  The  turnips  are  thrown  to  the  cattle  over  this  low 
wall  or  partition.  C  C  C  are  palTages  of  4  feet  wide,  behind  the 
cattle,  for  cleaning  out  the  dung  by  the  doors  E  E  E.*  If  a  par- 
ticular 

*  The  engraver  of  the  Plan  having  omitted  to  mark  the  centre  door 
with  the  letter  E,  the  reader  i$  requelled  to  fupply  the  omiflipn  with 
bjs  pen. 
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ticular  fituatlon  fliould  make  it  more  convenient,  t?ic  lar;,^e  doors 
may  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  byre. 

This  plan  is  not  ideal,  but  has  been  a£ted  upon  in  feveral 
farm-fteadings  in  RoxburghOiire,  and  wiM  contain  double  the 
number  of  cattle  which  Mr  Hunter's  byre  does,  and  with  a  lefs 
quantity  of  walling,  and  as  little  (if  not  lefs)  roofing.  They 
are  fed  and  cleaned  with  equal  eafe  ;  and  the  urine  may,  with 
equal  convenience,  be  conveyed  to  a  compoil  dung  court. 

Thedimenfions  of  Mr  Hunter's  byre,  not  dedu6i;ing  che  doors, 
are, 

Length  of  back  wall         -         -         60  feet 
Front  wall        -         -         -         -       44 
One  end  wall  -         -  -  16 

Outer  wall  of  turnip  barn^         -         27 
Inner  do.        -         -         -         -  27 

Total  length  of  walling     -       1 74  feet 

The  above  plan,  2  -//alls  of  64  feet  each      -      128 
2  ditto  of  18  -         -        36 

1 64  total  ; 

being  10  feet  of  lefs  walling  than  Mr  Hunter's,  and  exclufive  o£ 
the  party-wall  between  tlie  court  of  offices  and  the  turnip  bara 
in  Mr  Hunter's  plan. 

Were  a  byre  conftru£led  on  Mr  Hunter's  plan  for  twenty 
cattle,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  turnips  in  a  barn  at  one 
end  would  be  ferioufly  felt,  and  would  occafion  part  of  them  to 
be  carried  in  a  bajhet  not  lefs  than  tlir  diftance  of  80  feet.  But 
furely  Mr  Hunter's  fervant  muft  have  found,  even  for  his  ten 
cattle,  a  wheelbarrow  to  be  a  much  better  conveyance. 

In  a  farm  where  only  ten  cattle  are  fed,  the  plan  I  fend  you  is 
alfo  very  convenient.  For  five  feeding  cattle  being  placed  on  one 
fide  of  the  turnip  fpace,  and  five  young  cattle,  or  milk  cows,  on 
the  other  fide,  the  green  tops  or  fhaws  of  the  turnips  may  be 
thrown  on  one  fide  to  the  young  cattle,  and  the  roots  on  the 
other  fide  to  the  ittding  ones.  No  doubt,  this  plan  will  not 
admit  fuch  a  quantity  of  turnips,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
cattle,  to  be  laid  up  as  in  Mr  Hunter's-,  but  the  fpaces  for  the 
turnips  ma:y  be  increafed,  if  neceiTary,  by  adding  a'  few  feet  of 
length. 

Turnips  may  alfo  be  prefervcd  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  a 
houfe,  in  the  following  eafy  method.  Cut  off  rheir  tops  and 
roots,  and  lay  up  the  turnips  in  heaps  of  three  or  four  cart-lo^ds 
each  ;  cover  tliem  with  earth,  or  with  draw  and  ..irrh,  in  the 
fame  way  as  it  is  ufual  to  preferve  potatoes,  and  they  will  keep 
fully  as  longi  or  longer,  than  they  will  do  in  a  houfe.     This 

U  2  method 
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method  is  elij^lble  in  high  fituations,  where  turnips  are  very 
liable  to  be  deftroycd  by  froft  ;  and  in  any  fituation  it  is  conve- 
nient to  have  a  few  preferved  in  this  manner,  which  may  be 
ufed  when  the  froft  is  too  hard  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  field.     I  am,  Sir,  your  conftant  reader, 

RoxburghJJj'ire^    1S04.  S.  E. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 

Anjiuer  to  Avatar's  tivo  Letters  on  ThraJJAng  Machines, 

Sir, 

In  your  laft  volume,  page  128,  Remarks  are  made  on  my 
Letter  on  Thrn/ljing  Mills,  VoL  III.  p.  428,  for  my  having  pre- 
fumed  to  clafs  Mr  Meiklc's  name  with  that  of  Ivir  Cotterei,  in 
defcribing  fuch  thrafliing  mills  as  had  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Never  having  (ctn  any  thrafliing  mill  ered^ed  by  Mr  Meikle,  I 
certainly  could  not  pretend  to  give  a  defcription  of  its  powers; 
and  my  reafon  for  exprefiing  my  uncertainty  of  who  jthe  real 
inventor  of  the  machine  now  in  ufe  v/as>  originated  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Agrlcdltural  Magazine,  which  ftated,  that, 
in  an  adlion  raifed  againft  a  Mr  Raftrick  of  Northumberland^ 
for  an  encroachment  on  Mr  Meikle's  patent,  the  jury  found  that 
the  thrafhing  mill  was  not  entirely  the  invention  of  Mr  Meikle. 

My  wifli  was,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  in- 
form fmall  farmers,  who  form  rather  the  moll  numerous  clafs 
of  that  body  of  men,  that  a  machine  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  expence,  could  be  erected  ;  and,  notwitliilanding 
the  opinion  of  Arator,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  faying,  that 
both  the  machines  I  hav^  ufed,  thrafii  the  ftraw  as  clean  as  any 
machine  can  do.  One  corroborative  proof  of  the  hCt  is,  that 
numberlefs  machines  in  the  north  country  are  erected,  and  many 
more  in  the  courfe  of  being  ere£led,  upon  the  very  fame  plan, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  as  the  one  I  at  prefent 
ufe. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  firft-rate  mechanic  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me,  from  the  defcriptions  that  have  been  publiftied  of 
Mr  Meikle's  machine,  that  it  requires  very  great  mechanical 
knowledge  to  comprehend  its  powers  ;  though  the  real  inventor,, 
whoever  he  was,  had  certainly  very  great  merit.  I  muft  alfo 
beg  leave  to  inform  Arator,  that  I  received  my  information  in 
the  year  1782,  of  the  exiftence  of  thrafhing  mills  in  Sweden, 
from  a  timber  merchant  near  London,  when  on  a  vifit  to  his 

friends- 
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friends  in  this  country.  He  had  ^c^n  machines  ufed  by  the 
peafantry  there  for  thralhing  their  grain,  which  he  dcfcrll)ed  as 
fomething  betwixt  that  made  by  Mr  Cotterel,  and  the  one 
claimed  by  Mr  Meikle  as  his  invention.  And,  when  I  firft  at- 
tempted to  m.ake  a  mill  for  my  own  ufe,  T  endeavoured  to  follow 
his  defcription  as  nearly  as  pofnble.  Thefe  Swedifli  machines 
were  driven  by  water,  and  fed  by  two  rollers  ;  and  the  grain 
was  knocked  out  by  an  open  fcutch  inftead  of  a  drum  j  they 
were  of  various  fizes,  though  more  generally  fm-all  ;  but  the 
gentleman's  removal  to  another  country,  where  he  died,  pre- 
vented my  receiving  the  particulars,  as  to  the  fize  and  velo- 
city. 

With  regard  to  Arator's  attack  on  me  for  not  mentioning 
thofe  machines  he  takes  notice  of,  1  have  only  to  obferve,  that  I 
never  heard  of  them  ;  but  if  Arator  will  perufe  the  various  Eng- 
iifli  publications  in  agriculture,  he  will  find  that  the  fize  of  your 
Magazine  is  quite  inadequate  to  contain  the  numberlefs  contra- 
did^ory  accounts  of  the  itivention  and  etteci:  of  the  various  thrafh- 
ing  machines  that  have  been,  and  iliil  are  in  ufe  in  the  different 
counties  in  England.  The  obje^i  of  publiiliing  my  obfervations 
on  thrafhing  machines  has  been  accompliilied  ;  and  nothing  that 
Arator  can  fay  will  either  fatisfy  me  or  the  public,  that  liraw, 
which  we  fee  is  thrafhed  clean  by  a  fmail  machine,  is  not  pro- 
perly done,  becaufe  it  has  not  pafled  through  Mr  Meikle's  mill; 
and  that  a  mill,  which,  with  the  alfillance  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  boy,  will  feparate  three  bolls,  Aberdeen (liire  meafure,  ot 
grain  from  the  ilraw  in  an  hour,  is  an  ufelefs  machine,  and 
that  the  people  are  only  working  to  a  lofs ; — if  a  horfe  machine, 
an  additional  boy  is  required.  Many  of  thefe  firil;  are  in  ufe  ; 
and  any  perfon  can  in  two  days  learn  to  feed  them.  In  this 
country,  a  farm  which  raifes  300  bolls,  cannot' be  called  a  fmall 
one. 

In  Arator's  fecond  letter  in  your  Supplement,  though  he 
quotes  fome  expreflions  in  mine,  yet  he  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
inventing  a  machine  for  me,  as  I  am  perfe6lly  unacquainted 
with  the  one  he  finds  fo  much  fault  with  there.  My  mill  was 
defcrlbed  to  take  up  a  fpace  in  the  barn  of  about  four  feet  by^ 
four,  or  four  by  five  ;  and  it,  and  thofe  in  general  ufe  in  this 
country,  merely  feparate  the  corn  from  the  ftraw. 

The  public  and  I  had  certainly  reafon  to  expedl  a  complete 
hiftory  of  thrafliing  machines  ;  but  Arator's  two  letters  contain 
little  elfe  than  an  eulogium  on  his  friend  Mr  Meikle's  mill,  and 
an  attempt  to  perfuade  the  public,  that  mine,  or  any  others, 
are  ufelefs  ones.  And  with  regard  to  his  calculations  on  the 
power  and  velocity  of  water  wheels,  was  he  the  practical  mecha- 

U  3  nic 
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nic  he  pretends  to  be,  he  would  not  require  me  to  inform  jiim, 
that  a  mill  built  by  theory  will  fall  very  (hort  of  expe£l't.ion 
"when  put  i'Uo  praflice.  I  (liall  only  add,  that  Mr  Wi'iiam 
Tunftall  of  Minhall  in  Yorkfhire,  has  erected  a  mill,  which, 
W'th  one  horfe,  one  man,  and  three  children,  thrafhes  50 
bufhels  of  wheat  in  fix  hours.  A  trial  was  lately  made  at  Earl 
Shauefbury's,  in  Dotfetfliirf,  betwixt  this  and  feveral  other 
thnfhing  mills,  when  its  fuperiarity  was  completely  afcertained. 
Bv  iHis.  Aiaror's  calculation  of  a  boll  in  the  hour  for  each  horfe 
is  completely  refuted.  The  late  Mr  Palmer  of  Maxftock,  War- 
^vickihire,  alfo  Invented  a  mill,  which  was  much  approved  of 
there.     I  am,  Sir,  A.  G. 

January  28.  1804. 


OBSERVATIONS   UPON  THE  ABOVE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

For  various  reafons  the  above  letter  is  printed  verbatim  ;  there- 
fore we  judge  it  neceflary  to  correct  a  mifreprefentation  therein 
contained.  We  allude  to  what  is  dated  refpedling  the  difpute 
betwixt  Mr  Melkle  and  Mr  Railrick,  which,  we  exprefsly  main- 
,tain,  never  came  before  a  jury,  confequently  the  court  could 
not  find  *  that  the  thrafiing  mill  was  not  entirely  the  invention  of 
Mr  Meikle.  '  Our  correfpondent  flated  this  circumllance  in  his 
firll  letter  \  but,  fatisfied  that  he  was  in  an  error,  we  ventured 
to  expunge  the  paiTage.  However,  as  the  ftory  is  repeated,  we 
5;ive  it  in  his  own  words^  though  it  is  no  more  than  diftributive 
juftlce  to  accompany  the  poifon  with  a  fuitable  antidote. 

Mr  Meikle,  in  the  year  1799,  brought  an  aflion  againft  Mr 
Railrick  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  had  the  trial  pro- 
.ceeded,  fufHcient  evidence  would  have  been  given  to  convi£l  de- 
fendant of  an  infringement  upon  plaintiff's  patent  right.  lu 
tht  eveninrr  before  jhe  day  of  trial,  a  meeting  was  held,  by  fe- 
veral of  Mr  Meiklc's  friends,  with  the  Counfel  employed  (the 
Honourable  Thomas  ErCKine  and  Mr  Wood),  when,  after  hear- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence,  Mr  Erflcine  faid, 
*  Gentlemen,  your  proof  is  very  good,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt 
of  getting  a  favourable  verdicl  j  but  can  you  fubftantiate  that 
defendant  took  money  for  the  machines  which  he  erected  ?  ' 
Upon  being  told  that  the  agent  or  folicitor  in  the  profecution 
had  not  called  for  fuch  evidence,  Mr  Erlkine  replied,  *  Poftpone 
the  trial  till  next  fittings.  Be  then  prepared  to  {l)Ow  that  de- 
/eudant  received  value  for  the  machines  erected,  without  which 
fhere  can  be  no  infringement;  for,  was  he  to  fet  up  in  defence, 
that  the  work  was  executed  out  of  love  and  favour,  and  you 
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could  not  difprove  it,  a  nonfuit  would  be  the  neccfi'.iry  confe- 
quence.  *  Influenced  by  Mr  Erfkim  's  advice,  th'^  trial  was  put 
off,  and,  as  already  ftated  by  Arator,  when  Mr  M- ikJe's  fricndti 
feriouily  reflet^ed  upon  the  fliortnels  <it  the  paiei.L-rij^ht  (three 
years  of  it  only  then  remained),  and  tiie  trouble  r 'quired  to  en- 
force it,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  relinquiih  tlie  profecution. 
For  the  corredlnefs  of  this  ilatement,  we  can  appe.ii  to  the 
Counfel  a  ul  A<jents  employed,  and  alfo  to  feveral  other  gentle- 
men who  were  prefent  at  the  meeting  when  the  nature  and 
eixtent  of  the  evidence  was  difcuiled. 

Entertaining  an  idea  that  Arator  will  not  neglecEl  to  do  the 
needful,  we  pafs  over  the  other  parts  of  A.  G.'s  icttLi.  The 
fubjecfl  of  thrafliing  machines  is  of  much  importance,  and  the 
public  muft  be  benefited  by  fuch  inveftigations. 

N. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Dfcovery  and  Propagation  of  Perenniui  Rye-Grafs  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydefdale. 

Sir, 

Considering  your  Magazine  as  an  ufeful  repofitory  for  re- 
cording the  hiftory  of  agricultural  inventions  and  difcoveries,  I 
fend  you  the  following  account  of  the  difcovery  and  propagation 
oi  funding  or  perennial  rye-grafs  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydef- 
dale and  county  of  Tweeddale. 

I  ought  previoufly  to  obferve,  that  the  practice  of  Improved 
hufbandry  by  turnip  fallow  and  artificial  ^raffes,  is  (as  to  adop- 
tion into  general  praftice)  of  not  above  twenty  years  flanding 
in  thefe  bounds.  I  ought  to  obferve  alfo,  that  for  a  confiderable 
period  after  its  general  adoption,  and  even  Hill  (as  to  the  more 
general  pra£l:ice)  it  is  confined  to  the  old  croft-land^  or  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  farm  onftead,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
p^rfuance  of  the  old  fyftem,  was  in  ufe  to  receive  all  the  dung 
from  the  cattle  houfed  through  winter,  under  the  three-fluft  ro- 
tation of  heer,  oats^  peas ;  a  four-fhift  rotation  of  turnip  falloivy 
beer  with  grafs  feeds y  hay,  oats^  being  fubllituted  in  place  of  that 
of  three  ;  and  the  outfield  continuing  ftill  to  be  treated  as  before, 
in  being  ploughed  up  from  lea,  after  dunging  by  cattle  folded 
upon  it  in  fummer,  and  then  fubje6ted  to  oat  crops  (with  fome- 
times  the  intervention  of  a  penultimate  crop  of  peas)  till  er- 
haufted,  and  then  left  to  gather  grafs  fward  as  it  might. 

U  4  In 
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In  this  (late  ot  improved  hufbandry,  ccnfined  folely  to  the 
croft  larid  fubje6ted  to  continued  tillage,  and  where  improved 
p:){lure  conftituted  a  part  of  the  rotation,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
pere-zinialy  or  Jlanding  ryc-grafs,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
the  farmer. 

Frv  m  voluntary  imitation  of  MrM'Dougal  in  Linton's  pra6lice, 
in  Tu'eeddale  ;  and,  in  Clydefdale  Upper  Ward,  from  the  com- 
pulfatory  regulations  introduced  into  the  leafes  upon  the  Carn- 
•wnth  eftate  by  Mr  Low  (who,  by  the  way,  enjoys  the  equal  con- 
fidence of  landholder  and  tenant  in  that  diilri6l,  as  much  as  he 
docs  through  the  Lothians  and  Berwickfliire),  the  improved  huf- 
bandry was  extended  to  the  outfields ;  and  that,  either  by 
merely  croping  the  outfields  with  a  little  more  mercy,  and  lay- 
ing them  down  agaiii  for  pafture  in  bettor  heart,  while  the  croftA 
continued  in  conftant  rotation  tillage  without  intervention  of 
pafture,  as  already  ftatcd  ;  or  (as  was  in  fuitable  farms  enforced 
by  ^^r  Low*s  reguL:ttions)  by  introducing  a  rotation  fyftem,  in- 
cluding intervals  of  palture  over  the  whole  farm  in  common 
with  the  crofts  ;  fo  that  the  whole  (liould  be  fubjeded  to  alter- 
nate ]:u{bandry  of  tillage  and  of  pafture. 

This  change  of  fyftem,  including  everywhere  Improved  paftarc, 
laifed  a  demand  for  perennial  rye-grafs— rye-grafs  being  found 
the  earlieft  fpring  food.  Ur.fortunatcly,  however,  (from  having 
been  in  no  requeft  in  the  firft  flage  of  improved  huihandry,  where 
nothing  had  been  required  from  it  but  a  fingle  hay  crop),  no  at- 
tention had  been  paia  to  it  \  and  the  atinual  rye-grafs  (much  more 
proper  for  a  hay  crop,  as  being  a  plant  of  more  luxuriant  gron  th) 
Iiaa  entirely  ufurped  its  place;  and  a  perennial  rye- grafs  came  to 
be  a  defideratum  in  the  extenfion  of  the  improved  fyftem. 

Knowmg  that  the  firft  deper.dence  for  perennial  rye-grais,  in 
Tweeddale,  was  upon  Carnwath,  I  took  the  opportunity,  when 
in  that  quarter  a  few  days  fince,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  mode 
by  which  that  diftri6l  had  got  poffjffion  of  it ;  and  the  follow- 
in^  is  the  refult  of  my  inquiry,  upon  the  authenticity  of  which 
I  can  fully  depend,  from  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  my  in- 
formants. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  n  Clydefdale  man,  a  Mr  Wliite,  fet- 
tled as  a  merchant  in  tlie  village  of  Carnwath,  after  having  fpenC 
rtioft  of  his  lifetimie  in  the  agricultural  line  in  various  counties 
of  England  :  he  is  fpoken  of  as  having  fliown  liimfelf  pofteffed 
of  great  intelligence  in  farming.  Thirteen  years  ago,  upon  a 
vifit  to  Mr  John  French  farmer  of  Lamipits,  near  the  village  of 
Carnwath,  Mr  White  difcovercd,  and  pointed  out  to  hifti,  a 
frjiall  patch  of  perennid  rye-grafs  in  a  negleftcd  fpot  of  his  gar- 
den.    It  was  recolledted  that  this  faid   garden  had  been  laid  out 
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'in  grafs  eigliteca  years  previous  to  this  difcovcry ;  fo  that  this  gr^fs 
mud  have  been  of  the  true  perennial  kind,  by  having  continued 
fo  long.  It  was  carefully  preferved  ;  and,  from  an  original  h.md- 
ful,  came  at  lad  to  be  raifed  in  quantity  to  fupply  the  dcma.id  of 
the  market ;  and  is  now  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  have  been  fold  tliis 
fpring  at  i2S.  per  boll.  Mr  French  immediately  fowed  out  broad 
v/.ilks  in  his  garden  with  it,  from  whence  he  is  furc  of  obtain- 
ing feed  which  has  manifefted  its  *perenniality  ;  in  which  cafe 
his  waikb  (very  prcpolleroudy  indeed  as  iva/hy  thoiiga  mod  pro- 
perly as  to  more  important  purpofe?)  are  mod  religioufly  kept 
facrcd  from  the  imprellion  of  hur.inn  foot. 

When  with  Mr  French,  upon  occafion  of  this  inquiry,  he 
ftowed  me  fomt'  y-llow  garden  turnip,  which  he  had  planted  for 
bearing  feed,  of  equal  fize  ivith  common  field  turnips  and  which  he 
had  found  in  his  field  of  common  turnip.  The  fame  mixture  had 
been  found  1yd  feafon  in  fome  fields  of  turnip  in  Tweeddale. 

I  found  experiments  had  been  made,  at  Carnwath,  of  the 
Swineridge  improvement  of  deep  mofs  ;  but  the  improvement 
was  confidered  as  altogether  difproportionate  to  the  expence. 
It  was  faid  to  have  been  found  fo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paifley, 
wliere  lately  it  was  profecuted  with  vigour. 

At  Carnwath  it  \z  afcertained  to  be  more  profitable  to  apply 
fuch  mofs  to  the  improvement  of  dry  lands,  either  by  burning 
it  into  aflies,  or  forming  it  into  Meadowbank  middings.  Mr 
French,  this  feafon,  has  indituted  a  fair  comparative  trial,  upon 
very  poor  moorifli  land,  well  fallowed,  and  drefled  wi'l:  Meadow- 
bank  and  other  manures — the  field  fown  with  oats,  and  grailes 
for  padure.  The  farmers  there  are  fowing  oats  where  beer  ufed 
to  be  fown.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Member  of  Eddlejlone  Farmer's  Club. 

Tweeddale y   \6ih  April  i%o^. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Comparative  Trial  of  differeJit  Breeds  of  Sheep. 
Sir, 

I  HAND  you  the  refult  of  a  comparative  trial  made  at  Edger- 
don  in  Roxburghfhire,  of  four  different  kinds  of  wcdder  hogs, 
viz.  the  Leiceder,  South-Down,  Cheviot,  Forreder,  or  Black- 
raced  breeds.  Three  of  each  kind  were  procured,  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  and  in  the  fame  condition  -,  which  were  weigh- 
ed on  the  loth  of  November  1802,  were  kept  together  on  turi^ip 
from  that  day  till  the  i6th  of  April  following,  and  from  that 
time  upon  good  padure  till  the  loth  of  November  1803,  when 
they  were  again  weighed.     The  refult  as  under. 

■  ^  ""  WHILE 
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Ccmpat'atwe  Trial  of  dif^rent  Breeds  of  Sheep, 
WHILE     ALIVE. 


Aug. 




To/a/ 

„   .       IVei'Zbt 

Total 

Kinds. 

iFeigbt 

I>^02 

Total 
M^elgbi 

IVeight 
1803. 

Tot  J I 

creafe 

In- 

creafe. 

of 

Pnme 

Fleeces 

Weight 
of  Fleeces. 

Leicefter. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

s.    d. 

L.  s. 

lib. 

lib. 

No.  I. 

76 

'34 

5« 

5i 

2. 

75 

^3'' 

56; 

4 

3. 

68 

219 

'3S' 

401 

67t 

182 

56 

3i« 

44 

I4I 

S.  Down. 

No.  1. 

77 

i3« 

61 

2i 

2. 

6q 

136 

67 

2t 

3- 

71 

217 

1 24-1 

39«4 

534 

i8i{ 

5  2^ 

3    <^ 

3t 

«i 

Cheviot. 

No.  I. 

64 

128-I 

64; 

5 

2. 

59 

101 

42 

3i 

3- 

s9 

182 

117 

34^  J 

S« 

1644 

3  9\ 

2    5 

3t 

114- 

Forrefter. 

No.  I. 

70 

135 

05 

4 

2. 

70 

1 25-: 

55 

5t 

3- 

59 

199 

115. 

376 

56i 

177 

2  0 

1  19 

4 

i3t 

A'.  i3 

. — The  above  weight  is  Englifh  pound. 

On  the  15th  November  ;8oj,  a  fheep  of  the  bed  condition 
of  each  loit  vvdS  killed,  at  Jedburgh  fair,  viz.  No.  i.  Leicefter, 
No.  2.  South  Down,  No.  3.  Cheviot,  No.  i.  Forrefter.     Refult 

as  under. 

LEICESTER. 


Fleece,  as  above 

His  carcafe,  at  6d.  per  lib. 

His  offals  as  under. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin        -         -         - 
Pluck       - 
Blood       - 
Entrails 
Tallow        -       -       - 


I*rime  coft,  as  above 
Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
V/cicht  of  anin;al  life 


Weight. 

Value.         \ 

lib.  oz. 

L. 

s.    d. 

... 

0 

5     6 

-     -     - 

74    0 

I 

17     0 

Weight. 

Value. 

lib.  oz. 
6     9 

S.       d. 

0     8 

II      I 

3     0 

4   12 

0       2-' 

5     0 
18     6 

0  0 

1  41 

12     5 

7     2 

57  13 

0 

12      5 

offal      -      - 

13J   ^3 

2 

1 

14    I  I 

6     0 

.       » 

I 

48   11 

.        . 

. 

^     3 

SOUTH 
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SOUTH     DOWN. 


His  fleece^  as  in  Table 
His  carcafe,  at  6d.  per  lib. 


His  offals,  viz. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin        -         .         - 
Pluck         -         -        - 
Blood       - 

Entrails         -       -       - 
Tallow       -      - 

Total  offal 

Prime  coft,  as  above 
Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
Weight  of  animal  life 


14'clvrl.t 

r,//;/tf.           1 

lib.  OZ. 

L. 

S. 

d. 

-    .    - 

' 

74     3 

0 

I 

5 

24 

Weinht. 

r 

,!ue. 

lib.  oz. 

s. 

d. 

7     4 
9   14 
5     3 
4   14 
16     8 

I"    Is 

0 

3 
0 
0 
I 
8 

8 
6 

0 

6 

57.  10 

0 

M 

0 

- 

m 

'31   »3 

2 
I 

16 

0 

3^ 

0 

. 

I 

16 

3' 

- 

• 

^  3 

CHEVIOT. 


Fleecy,  as  in  Table 

His  cajrcafe,  at  6d.  per  lib. 


His  ofFals,  viz. 
Head  and  feet 
vSkin 
Pluck 
Blood        - 
Entrails 
Tallow- 


Total  offal 


Prime  coft,  as  above 
Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
Weight  of  animal  life 


IVeight. 

Value.         1 

lib.  oz 

'-I-     S. 

d. 

- 

^     3 

9\ 

-     -      -     - 

64   1 1 

I   12 

4 

Weight.  I     ralue. 

lib.  oz. 

s.    d. 

6     3 

0     6 

10  10 

3     6 

4    9 

0      2i 

4     (^ 

0     0 

17   14 

I     0 

7     3 

4     2i 

50   13 

0     9 

A\ 

-      -     - 

. 

1 15     8 

^    5 

6^ 

-       -       - 

0  15 

0 

- 

I   10 

^51 

- 

- 

I      ^ 

FOR- 
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FORRESTER. 


rieece,  as  in  Table 

His  carcafe,  at  6d.  per  lib. 


His  offals,  viz. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin 
•  Pluck 
Blood       - 
Entrails      - 
Tallow      - 


Total  offal 


Prime  coft,  as  above 
Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
Weight  of  animal  life 


tVeijrht. 

A^a/wf.          1 

... 

lib.  oz. 
71     3 

61     4 

L. 
0 
1 

0 

s. 
2 

1 1 

d. 
0 

7 

If^night.  i     Value. 

lib.  07.. 

8     8 

13     0 

5     6 

4  15 

17     6 

12     I 

s.     d. 
0     8 

2     0 

Q      2\ 

0  0 

1  3 

7     Ot 

»      •       •■ 

-       -       - 

132     7 
2     9 

2 
0 

8 
^3 

8i 
0 

jm                   .                 . 

I 

15 

8^ 

RECAPITULATION. 


Increafe  of  Weight, 

Lcicefter  breed 
South  Do^n  do. 
Cheviot           do. 
Forrefter        do. 

- 

Lib. 

- 

t82 

[8i^ 
1641- 

177 

Gain  from  One  Yearns  Feeding  per 

Head. 

Leiceiler  Breed         -         -         -         L 
South  Down  do.           -          -          - 
Cheviot           do.         -          - 
Forrefter  or  Black- faced  do. 

.  I    18 
I    16 
I     JO 

J    15 

II 
3^- 

If  the  quantity  of  food  confumed  by  each  kind  during  the  time 
of  trial,  could  have  been  afcertained,  the  refult  would  have  been 
dccifive ;  but,  even  without  that  defidcratum,  I  apprehend  the  re- 
fillt  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Black-faced  flieep. 

I  am  yours,  ^c.  F. 


^    ROV-T;;, 


?< 


On 
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On  the   Agriculture   of  the   Netherlands,       By   the    Abhc   ManN. 
Extracted  from  z^ih  Vol.  of  Hunter's  Georg'ual  Effays. 

The  characlcriftic  features  of  the  Belglc  peafants  are,  indufry^ 
great  oeconomy^  and  a  (hong  attachment  to  the  methodi*  and  cuf- 
toms  of  their  predecellbrs. 

Few  people  are  more  attached  to  their  cuftoms  and  pracliccs 
than  the  Belgic  peafants.  They  feldom  change  their  methods  of 
agriculture,  being  perfuaded  that  their  forefathers  were  as  wife 
and  knowing  as  thcmfelves,  and  that  what  they  did,  is  the  befl: 
themfelves  can  do.  Whatever  may  be  judged  of  their  manner  of 
living,  and  of  the  form  of  their  dwellings  (in  which,  however,  they 
are  as  contented  and  happy  as  the  moft  elegant  Englifli  farmer), 
it  will  eafdy  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Flemidi  agriculture,  that  their  practices  are  far  from  being 
either  bad  or  irrational :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  that  long  ex- 
perience has  fo  well  fucceeded  in  adapting  thefe  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  do  any  thing  better.  During 
the  many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  an  eftablilhment  which  had 
many  farms  in  property,  and  dehrous  to  have  them  cultivated  to 
the  beil  advantage,  I  tried  what  experiments  I  could  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  intelligent  farmers  whom  I  often  confulted  on  thefc 
heads,  gave  me  fatisfa£tory  reafons,  why  the  methods  they  fol- 
lowed were  preferable  to  what  I  propofed  doing  ;  and  alfo  why 
this  would  not  fucceed,  as  it  proved  in  effe6l.  The  general  re- 
fult  which  I  have  been  able  to  form,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
Flemifh  agi-iculture,  is,  that  they  draw  from  their  farms  the  bed 
crops,  and  the  moft  food  for  great  and  fmall  cattle,  fowl,  &c. 
which  the  foil  is  capable  of  producing.  The  quantity  thereof  is 
certainly  great,  when  compared  to  any  extent  of  land  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  England,  or  any  other  country  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  The  comparifon,  if  made  with  due  knowledge 
and  impartiality,  will  certainly  turn  in  favour  of  Flemifli  agri- 
culture, whatever  may  be  faid  in  preference  of  the  neatnefs  and 
elegance  of  the  methods  ufed  elfewhere,  and  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
the  new-invented  machines  employed  therein. 

What  I  have  already  faid,  is  as  much  as  this  ElTay  will  admit 
of,  on  the  general  nature  of  Belgic  agriculture.  I  fliall  now  add 
a  few  words  on  the  principles  which  the  legiflature  follows  witht 
refpe^l  to  it. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  confmed  to  the  following  heads  :  ly?,  Per- 
miffion  for  exportation  of  corn  in  times  of  abundance,  and  re- 
ftridtions  in  times  of  fcarcity  :  2dlyy  Ordinances  for  bringint; 
corn  to  be  fold  at  the  markets,  and  for  preventing  it  to  be  bought 
on  the  field,  or  at  the  farmer's  :  3^/y,  Ordinances,  in  fome  pro- 
vinces. 
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vinces,  for  reflraining  the  extent  of  farms,  and  prefcribing  a  di- 
vifion  of  thof  of  too  great  extent ;  alfo  forbidding  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  farm  houfes  without  rebuilding  them. 

The  ordinances  for  bringing  corn  to  be  fold  at  market,  are  ge- 
nerally eluded  :  tlie  corn  is  bought  at  the  farmer's  \  he  brings  it  to 
market,  expofes  it,  and  his  firft  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  fold.  This 
is  often  the  caufe  of  murmurs  among  the  people  ;  but  I  know  of 
no  remedy  found  for  it,  except  the  prohibition  of  all  exportation, 
which  takes  place  as  foon  as  a  real  fcarcity  is  felt ;  and  this  in  its 
turn  excites  the  mur^uirs  of  the  farmers,  who  have  feldom  any 
other  view  than  their  private  interelt,  and  who,  always  having 
corn  enough  for  their  own  ule,  never  fee  a  fcarcity  in  the  coun- 
try. 

As  to  the  methods  of  agriculture,  or  the  nature  of  crops,  the 
rovernment  of  the  Low  Countries  takes  no  cognizance  of  them, 
but  leaves  every  owt  to  do  what  he  thinks  befb ;  and  certainly  pri- 
vate intereil  and  the  love  of  gain  are  the  bell  ftimulants  on  this 
head,  and  feldom  fail  to  eiicite  each  one  to  cultivate  his  grouncf 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  produ6tions,  which  he  finds  moft 
profitable.     Experience  thereon  is  his  only  rule  and  guide. 

The  moft  univerfal  land-meafure  in  the  Low  Countries  is  the 
hinder  or  bonier.  In  Brabant  and  Hainault  it  contains  400 
fquare  perches  or  roods  of  20  feet  long  \  fo  that  the  fquare  rood 
contains  400  fquare  feet,  and  the  bunder  160,000.  The  rood  va- 
ries in  different  parts,  as  does  alfo  the  foot,  which  in  general  is 
lefs  than  the  Englifli  one.  On  an  average  the  bunder  may  be 
reckoned  three  Englifh  acres.  In  Flanders,  land  is  ufually  mea- 
fured  by  what  is  called  a  ghemct,  a  meafure  containing  three 
hundred  fquare  roods  ;  the  rood  being  in  fome  places  twelve,  in 
others  fifteen,  Flemifh  feet  long :  but,  in  fome  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, a  bunder  or  bonier  is  in  ufe,  containing  400  fquare  roods, 
as  in  Brabant  and  Hainault ;  but  the  Tood  varies  in  different  can- 
tons, from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  bonier  contains 
four  journals  of  land. 

In  the  reft  of  this  effay,  I  fliall  treat  briefly  of  the  methods  of 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault, 
diilinguifiiing  them  according  to  tlie  different  nature  of  the  foil, 
and  confining,  myfelf  to  fuch  pracllces  as  are  generally  eftabliftied 
in  each.  As  the  difference  of  climate  is  infenfible  within  thefe 
limits,  I  iliall  prefer  the  order  v/hich  refults  from  the  foil,  to  that 
of  locality,  as  the  pradices  of  hufbandry,  in  an  extent  of  flat 
country  not  exceeding  one  hundr  :d  miles  any  way,  are  determinefil. 
in  a  great  meafure  by  the  foil  alone. 

The  different  foils  I  fliall  fpeak  of  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  fandy  heath  of  the  Campine  of  Brabant. 

1,  The  parts  of  Brabant  contiguous  to  the  Campine. 
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3.  The  ftrong  clayey  foil  of  Walloon-Brabant,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Hainault. 

4.  The  foil  of  the  middle  region  of  Brabant,  being  a  mixture 
of  fand  and  loam. 

5.  The  light  fandy  foil  about  Bruges. 

6.  The  rich  loam  of  the  diftrids  of  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  Ma- 
ritime Flanders. 

7.  The  artificial  foil  of  the  Pays  de  Waes. 

The  Campiiie  of  Brabant. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Campine  of  Brabant,  which  is  the 
northern  part  of  that  province,  'confifted  originally  of  faiid  co- 
vered with  heath,  interfperfcd  with  lakes  and  extenfive  marfhes, 
and  here  and  there  with  woods  of  fir.  Tradition  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  once  a  part  of  the  fea.  To  this  day,  where  cultiva- 
tion has  not  exter.ded,  the  foil  of  itfelf  produces  nothing  but 
heath  and  hr.  'Jhe  fand  is  of  the  mcll  barren  and  haifii  kind, 
nor  can  it  be  rendered  fertile,  but  by  continued  manuring.  As 
the  property  of  this  ground  may  be  acquired  for  a  trifle,  many 
have  been  the  attempts  of  private  perfons  to  bring  tracts  of  it 
into  cultivation  \  every  means  have  been  tried  for  that  purpofe, 
and  government  has  given  every  pofiible  encouragement  to  it. 
But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  however  confiderable  mighs 
be  his  fortune,  tlnat  has  fucceeded  in  it,  and  many  have  been 
ruined  by  the  project.  What  is  cultivated  in  the  Campine,  is 
owing  to  the  religious  houfes  eftablifhed  in  it,  efpecially  to  the 
two  great  abbeys  of  Tongerloo  and  Everbode.  Their  uninter- 
rupted duration  for  five  or  iix  hundred  years  paft,  and  their  in^ 
defatigable  induilry,  have  conquered  thefe  barren  harfh  fands, 
and  rendered  many  parts  of  them  highly  produdive.  The  me- 
thod they  follow  is  (imple  and  uniform  5  they  never  undertake 
to  cultivate  more  of  this  barren  foil  at  a  time  than  they  have 
fufhcien't  manure  for  ;  feldom  more  than  five  oT  {i:L  bunders  in  a 
year  j  and  when  it  is  brought  by  labour  and  manuring  into  a 
ilate  capable  of  producing  furhcient  for  a  family  to  live  on,  it  vi 
let  out  to  farmers  on  eafy  terms,  after  having  built  them  com- 
fortable habitations.  By  thefe  means,  many  extenfive  trails  of 
the  Campine  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  villages,  well 
built  houfes,  and  churches.  The  abbey  of  Tongerloo  alone  fur- 
nifhes  about  fevcnty  of  its  members  as  curates  to  thefe  parifnes, 
all  of  whom  owe  their  exiftence  to  that  original  ftock.  I  may 
add  here,  and  that  from  the  undoubted  teltimony  of  the  hillo- 
rians  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  greatefl 
part  of  thefe  rich  provinces,  took  its  rife  from  the  felfsame 
means,  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years  back,  when  they  v/er?? 
in  a  manner  one  continued  foreft. 
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A  Campine  farm  of  twenty  bunders  is  flocked  with  two  or 
three  horfe?,  feven  or  ei^ht  cows,  fome  oxen,  and  iv<»  ciihivated 
with  colefeeil,  clover,  rye,  oats,  and  little  or  no  wheat.  It  is 
hardly  neccliliry  to  add,  that  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  not  only  in  the  Campine,  but  throuQjhout  all  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  culture  of  fpergule  (ajfitjefpergula  major) 
is  more  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Brabant,  though  not  confined 
(o  that  tra6\  alone  It  ferves  the  cows  for  autumn  food,  and  the 
butter  of  this  feafon  is  called  fpergule  butter,  of  which  the  Cam- 
pine furnv(lies  a  great  quantity,  efpecially  to  Brufl-ls,  where  it  is 
employed  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  as  beinj;  both  cheaper  and 
more  profitable  than  any  other  for  that  purpofe.  This  plant  is 
fown  where  corn  has  been  teaped,  after  the  ground  has  been 
lightly  ploughed.  Cows  are  tethered  on  it  in  October,  and  a 
fpace  allowed  to  each  one  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  proper  for  her.  This  padure  lafts  till  the  froils  come 
on. 

As  fpergule  gives  but  little  ftraw,  and  confequently  little  ma- 
nure, the  farmers  fupply  the  want  thereof  in  tht  following  man- 
tier — The  peat  or  fods  which  are  cut  from  the  heath,  are  placed 
in  the  ftables  and  cow-ftalls  as  litter  for  the  cattle.  The  ground 
under  them  is  dug  to  a  certain  depth,  fo  as  to  admit  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  thefe  peat  fods,  and  frefh  ones  are  added  as  the 
feet  of  the  cattle  tread  them  down  into  lefs  compafs.  Thefe 
compofe  fo  many  beds  of  manure,  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
ihe  urine  and  dung  of  the  cattle.  This  litter  is  renewed  at  pro- 
per times,  and  that  which  is  removed  from  the  ftables  and  cow- 
ftalls  is  laid  up  in  heaps,  till  it  be  carried  into  the  fields  where 
it  is  to  be  fpread.  This  mixture  produces  a  compoll  of  e \cel- 
lent  quality  for  fertilizing  ground  where  corn  is  to  be  fown. 
By  thefe  means  a  far  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced 
from  the  peat,  than  could  be  had  by  burning  it,  as  is  done  in 
fome  parts.  In  the  Campine  oi  Brabant,  the  main  obje6l  which 
the  farmers  hr.ve  in  view,  is  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, without  which  all  attempts  to  cultivate  that  barren  foil  are 
in  vain. 

Befides  butter,  the  Campine  furnlflies  the  reft  of  Brabant,  and 
Bruflels  particularly,  with  great  quantities  of  fat  fowl  :  the  mar- 
kets are  conftantly  fnpplied  with  them,  and  they  are  preferred 
to  any  other  of  the  fame  kmd.  They  are  not  lefs  fought  for  and 
cfteemed  in  South  Holland. 

The  Parts  of  Brabant  coniigtious  to  ihe  Campine, 

There  is  no  great  farms  in  thefe  parts,  and  hardly  any  fuch 
thing  a6  tenants  i  each  farmer  is  a  pioprietor;  and  as  he  culti- 
vates his  own  ground,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
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render  it  fertile,  without  impoverifliinpj  it :  far  different  in  this 
refpc<£l  from  the  tenant,  who  only  feeks  his  own  temporary  in- 
terelt,  by  forcing  the  foil,  during  his  leafe,  if  he  has  no  affur- 
ance  of  renewing  it,  inditferent  how  much  he  may  impoverifii 
the  land  for  the  future. 

There  are  many  meadows  in  thefe  diflricls,  which  give  regu- 
larly two  crops  of  hay,  one  at  midfummer,  the  other  towards 
the  end  of  Augull.  It  is  not  obfervcd  that  frequent  mowing 
impGverifhes  thofe  meadows  whofe  foil  is  deep  and  fat.  If  o- 
thers  of  interior  foil  appear  fpent,  the  cullom  is  to  few  them  for 
three  fucceeding  years  with  oats,  and  the  lad  thereof  mixing 
clover  with  the  oats  :  by  this  means  they  become  excellent  mea- 
dows anew. 

In  propoitlon  as  the  ground  rifes  from  the  meadows,  it  dlmi- 
niihes  in  goodnefs,  becoming  at  laft  a  rough  brown  fand,  mixed 
with  pebbles;  and  under  this  is  a  ftratum  of  compact  clay, 
through  which  water  filtrates  with  dilTiculty.  Such  ground  as 
this  gives  fmall  crops  of  rye,  but  it  is  excellent  for  black  or 
Turkey  wheat  [bled  Sarrazin). 

The  productions  of  this  part  of  the  country  are,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  Turkey  wheat ;  and  as  food  for  cattle,  fper- 
gule,  clover,  turnips  and  potatoes.  They  cultivate  alfo  rape, 
colefeed,  and  flax,  chiefly  for  their  oils ;  and  alfo  tobacco.  I 
(Ivall  add  a  few  obfervations  on  fome  of  thefe. 

The  good  corn  land  of  this  canton  never  lies  fallow ;  the  on- 
ly reft  that  is  given  it,  is  to  let  it  lye  a  year  in  the  clover  that 
was  fown  on  it  with  the  corn  the  preceding  year ;  and  then  it 
returns  again  to  corn,  which  is  produced  in  its  former  abun- 
dance. It  has  been  obferved  likewife,  that  the  bed  crops  are 
produced  when  the  corn  is  fown  thin. 

Turkey  wheat,  made  into  pafte,  and  fried  with  fat  bacon,  is 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  peafants  of  thtfe  parts,  and  alfo  of  the 
Campine.  It  ferves  them  likewife  for  fatting  their  fowl;  of 
which,  as  was  faid  above  of  the  Campine,  they  feed  great  quan- 
tities for  the  markets  of  the  reft  of  Brabant  and  of  Holland. 

Great  quantities  of  fpergule  are  likewife  cultivated  in  this  di- 
Urict.  It  is  fown  immediately  after  the,  corn  is  reaped.  This 
plant  is  excellent  in  the  latter  fcafon  for  cows :  it  is  wholefome, 
y.nd  increafes  the  quantity  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  milk ;  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  is  fatter,  and  keeps  better,  than  that 
made  from  grafs  in  May  and  June.  Spergule  ferves  likewife  for 
manure,  in  light  foils,  on  account  of  its  fucculent  and  fat  na« 
ture  :  being  ploughed  down  while  it  is  ftill  green,  it  ferves  as  a 
partial  amendment  for  fowing  wheat  on  the  ground. 

Clover  is  fown  along  with  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  even 
with  flax.     Clover  feed   is  a  great  branch  of  commerce  in  this 
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country.  When  they  do  not  choofe  to  let  the  clover  grow  up 
for  feed,  it  is  cut  at  leafl.  three  times  in  a  year.  After  the  laft 
cut,  the  plant  is  ploughed  under,  and  makes  a  good  manure  ; 
and,  with  a  little  dung  added  to  it,  wheat  or  rye  are  profitably 
fown  on  the  ground. 

Turnips  and  carrots  are  fown  indifferently  with  any  fort  of 
corn  ;  infomuch  that  in  autumn,  after  the  corn  is  reaped,  the 
fields  appear  covered  with  them  ;  and  it  is  obfervtd,  that  thofe 
which  grow  in  this  manner,  are  better  than  thofe  planted  in 
gardens,  and  are  an  excellent  and  healthy  food  for  both  men  and 
cattle. 

Potatoes  are  here  likewife  of  great  ufe  for  both.  Their  cul- 
ture ferves  to  amend  ground  n^wly  broken  up,  by  dividing  and 
lightening  its  too  compafl  parts,  and  rendering  it  thereby  pro- 
per for  fowing  rye  on,   the  following  year. 

Colefeed  [col-za)  and  rape  require  a  llrong  foil,  and  rather  dry. 
Flax  exhaufts  the  ground,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  culture  of 
corn  on  it.  Tobacco  produces  a  ftlll  worfe  effect  of  the  fame 
kind. 

It  has  bee»  found  of  great  ufe  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to 
divide  the  land  into  fmali  iields,  enClofed  with  ditches  and  quick- 
fet  hedges,  which  flielter  the  vegetation  from  the  dry  winds  and 
frofts  of  the  fpring;  nor  are  ^they  lefs  ufeful  in  long  droughts, 
for  the  fame  reafon.  The  ditches  are  receptacles  for  the  water 
which  runs  off  in  rainy  feafons,  and  contribute  alfo  to  the  growth 
of  the  hedges,  which  are  cut  for  fag^jots  every  five  or  fix  years. 
Oak,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  hazel,  3cc.  are  planted  for  thefe 
hedges,  the  growth  of  which  is  kept  down  by  frequent  cutting. 

Walloon  Brabanfy  and  Northern  parts  of  Hainault, 

The  foil  I  fhall  fpeak  of  under  this  head,  is  in  general  a  cold 
compa6l  clay,  almoft  impenetrable  to  rain,  and  in  droughts  hard 
and  full  of  cracks.  In  ploughing,  the  furrows  are  made  from 
ei^ht  to  twelve  feet  in  difi:ance.  Lime  and  marl  are  found  to  be 
the  bed  manures  for  this  ground,  which  is  manured  one  year  in 
three.  Long  experience  has  lliown,  that  the  earth,  after  plough- 
ing, muft  not  be  too  Vnuch  broken  -,  for  if  it  be,  the  rain  forms 
it  into  an  even  compa6t  mafs,  which  afterwards  dries  and  hard- 
ens, fp  as  to  become  like  one  of  the  barn  floors  of  the  country  ; 
whereas,  when  the  earth  is  left  in  clods,  thefe  crumble  away 
Infenfibly  during  winter  and  fpring,  and  thereby  cover  gradually 
the  roots  and  young  ftalks  of  the  corn. 

Culture  of  Wheat. — The  ground  whereon  wheat  is  to  be  fown, 
is  completely  dunged,  and  ploughed  five  times  ;  the  firft  time 
in  November,  the  fecond  in  March  or  April,  the  third  at  Mid- 
fvunmer,  at  which  time  the  dung  is  fpread  on  it,  the  fourth  in 
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Auguft,  the  fifth  and  laft  in  September.  Four  raziers,  weighing 
loolib.  each,  are  ufually  fown  on  a  bunder,  which  j^ivrs  in  its 
turn  fifty  raziers,  when  the  crop  is  p^ood.  When  Hme  is  ufed  for 
manure,   f:;ur  wappon  loads  nre  ufually  l.ild  on  a  bunder. 

Rye.—'V\\\s  is  fown  on  land  that  has  been  dungtrd  and  fown 
with  wheat  the  foregoing  year.  Two  plouehiiigs  iuffice.  Ihe 
fowing  is  begun  about  the  ^oth  of  Septcniber,  if  the  weather 
permits  :  and  in  the  fpring,  clover  is  fov»ii  on  it.  The  crop  is 
ufually  ripe  in  July. 

7l/^rf/7.~  Wheat  and  rye  fown  togfth<^r  are  called  Mtteil. 
This  mixture  is  fown,  like  rye,  on  a  ground  that  has  borne 
wheat  the  preceding  year,  and  which  has  been  ploughed  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  fowing  and  reaping  time  of  meteil  arc  » 
little  later  tlian  thofe  of  the  rve. 

Oats. —  They  are  f  wn  preferably  on  land  which  has  borne 
clover  ;  and  in  this  cafe  one  ploui^hing  fuffices. 

Clover. — Clover  is  fown  along  w  ith  wheat  and  rye  ;  20  lib.  of 
feed  are  ufed  for  a  bunder.  An  artihcial  meadow  of  clover,  re- 
mains good  for  two  years  •,  but  in  the  fpring  of  the  fecond  year, 
forty  tubs  (cuvelles)  of  aflies,  each  weighing  about  60  liH.  are 
fprcad  on  a  bunder  :  but  this  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
feafon  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Potatoes  and  Carrots — Are  great  articles  of  cultivation  in  thefe 
parts,  and  ufed  for  both  men  and  cattle;  but  the  method::  have 
nothing  peculiar. 

Turfiips — Are  fown  on  a  well  dunged  groUr:d,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  if  the  feafon  be 
favourable,  they  are  fit  lO  be  given  to  the  cattle,  who  feed  partly" 
on  them  as  long  as  they  remain  good. 

Horje-beansy  Peas^  Vetches, — All  thefe  are  cultivated  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  without  any  material  difference  in 
the  manner  from  what  is  pratTiifcd  eifewhere. 

Cclzat  or  CoUfeed. — It  is  fo«.vn  about  the  middle  of  July,  arid' 
the  young  plants  are  tranfplanted  about  the  end  of  September, 
This  is  done  with  a  narrow  fpade,  funk  into  the  ground,  and 
moved  with  the  hand  forwards  and  backward -,  which  llmple 
motion  makes  a  fufHcient  opening  to  receive  the  plant  :  a  boy  or 
girl  folbws  ihe  labourer  with  plants,  and,  pcrnng  one  of  them 
into  each  hole,  treads  againft  it  to  clofe  it  up.  ff  the  plantation 
is  done  with  the  plough,  the  plants  are  placed  at  regular  diftances 
in  the  furrow,  and  are  covered  with  the  earth  turned  up  bv  the 
fuccecding  furrow.  Seme  time  afier  the  colefeed  is  plaiued, 
the  foot  of  the  llalks  are  covered  by  means  of  a  common  fpade, 
or  hoe,  with  the  earth  near  it,  whic.  fjivniihes  nourilhmeni  for 
T=h.q  plants  during  winter,  by  the  crumbling  of  thefe   little  clods 
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of  earth  over  the  roots.  The  colefeed  Is  reaped  about  Mi'dfum* 
mer,  or  later,  according  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  : 
k  is  left  on  the  field  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  it  is  cut,  and 
then  thraihed  on  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  fpread  on  the  pound  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  feed  carried  in  facks  to  the  farm.  When 
the  crop  is  good,  a  bunder  produces  about  forty  razicrs,  of  80  lib. 
weight  each.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ground  whereon 
colefeed  is  to  be  planted,  mud  be  dunged,  and  twice  ploughed^ 
the  fame  year  it  is  put  in  ufe. 

Flax. — The  land  for  fowing  flax,  muft  be  carefully  cleaned 
from  bad  weeds,  and  well  dunged.  Some  farmers,  for  the  fake 
of  getting  better  crops  of  flax,  fov/  it  on  clover  ground,  which 
they  dung  towaids  the  end  of  Seprem^ber,  and  plough  after- 
wards. One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  feed  are  fown  on  a 
bunder  as  foon  as  fpring  comes  on.  When  the  flax  is  about  four 
inches  high  it  is  carefully  weeded,  without  which  precaution  the 
weeds  would  ftifle  the  plants  \  and  this  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  weeds  get  head  anew.  When  the  crop  is  good,  a  bunder 
yields  about  400  lib.  weight  of  flax.  The  flax  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  mu-ch  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  about 
Courtray  and  Menin. 

In  thefe  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  farms  are  ufually 
much  greater  than  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  middle  region  of  Bra- 
bant, where  the  land  is  richer.  In  Hainault,  all  farms  of  above 
feventy  bunders  have  been  divided  ;  but  this  has  not  extended  to 
Walloon  Brabant,  where  there  are  ftill  many  great  farms. 

A  farm  of  feventy  bunders  *  is  ufually  diilributed  as  follows  : 
ten  bunders  of  meadow,  ten  of  wheat,  twelve  of  rye,  three  of 
winter-barley,  one  of  fpring-barley,  eight  of  oats,  four  of  horfe- 
beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  and  eight  of  clover  ;  which  together 
make  fifty-fix  bunders  in  cultivation,  the  other  fourteen  lying 
fallow,  in  all  feventy  bunders.  For  cultivating  fuch  a  farm, 
eight  horfes  are  neceflary  ;  and  it  is  flocked  with  fixteen  cows, 
twelve  oxen,  and  a  flock  of  two  hundred  fheep  ;  bcfides  hogs 
and  fowls  in  proportion, 

^he  Middle  Region  of  Brabant. 

The  land  is  here  a  mixture  of  fand  and  loam,  which  make  an 
excellent  light  foil,  but  not  fo  rich  as  that  of  Flanders,  though 
preferable  perhaps  for  corn.  The  ufual  productions  of  this  part 
of  the  country  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley^  beans,  peas,  vetches, 
clover,  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  No  ground  here  lies  fal- 
low ;  the   farms  are   feldom  cxtenfive  :   forty   bunders   may    be 

takeiv 
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taken  for  an  average.  The  diftrlbution  of  a  farm  of  this  fize  is 
ufually  into  about  fix  bunders  of  meadow,  and  thirty-four  of 
arable  land.  ■* 

Thefe  laft  are  manured  almotl  yearly,  with  from  twelve  to 
fixteen  waggon  loaib  of  mnnure  to  each  bunder,  thofe  in  clover 
excepted.  On  thefe  it  is  ufual  to  fpread,  in  March,  turf-aOies 
brought  in  boats  from  Holland.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred 
tubs  of  about  (ixty  pounds  weight  each  are  employed  for  a  bun- 
der, one  third  of  which  is  kept  to  be  fpread  after  the  firft  cut. 
Many  of  the  Flemiih  farmers  make  great  ufe  of  thefe  aflies, 
which  being  highly  impregnated  with  falts,  enrich  the  land  fo 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
without  any  other  manure,  except  turning  under  the  clover  it 
was  fown  with  the  preceding  year. 

In  moft  farm-yards,  a  deep  ditch  is  dug  near  the  cow-houfe, 
into  which  the  urine  of  the  cattle  runs,  and  a  fufhcient  quantity 
is  gathered,  for  fpreading  over  two  or  three  bunders,  which 
proves  an  excellent  manure. 

The  arable  part  of  fuch  a  farm  as  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  diftribut- 
ed  as  follows:  five  bunders  of  wheat,  five  of  rye,  two  of  meteil, 
two  of  barley,  four  of  oats,  two  of  beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  five 
of  clover,  four  of  turnips,  carrots,  and  pot  itoe^,  and  five  of  cole- 
feed  \  in  all  thirty- four  bunders,  the  other  fix  being  meadow. 

The  following  rotation  is  ufed  in  the  eukure  of  thefe  parts. 
The  ground  being  well  manured,  the  firft  year  colefeed  is  plant- 
ed ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  fown  with  wheat ;  and  the  third  with. 
rye,  without  dunging..  From  two  to  three  rnziers  of  wheat,  of 
80  lib.  each,  are  ufually  fown  on  a  bunder  ;  and  when  the  crop 
is  good,  it  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  raziers  of  the  fame  weight. 

Some  farmers  fpread  turf-aflies  on  the  ground  where  they  have 
fown  turnips  and  carrots,  as  well  as  on  that  io'^'ii  with  clover, 
Sec  and  then  pafs  the  harrow  over  it. 

In  a  favourable  year,  a  journal  (a  quarter  of  a  bunder)  of  land 
well  manured,  will  produce  from  fifty  to  lixty  facks  of  potatoes, 

Tliofc  that  feed  Oieep  in  the  diftric^s  where  no  land  lies  fal- 
low, feed  them,  as  well  as  their  other  cattle,  with  corn,  bean*, 
peas,  vetches,  turnips,  and  other  roots. 

Jgriculture  of  Flanders  ;  andfirfl  in  the  environt  of  Bruges. 
The  quality  of  the  foil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
diftria  of  Bruges,  although  the  main  conftituent  of  it  be  every 
where  a  light  fand.  In  many  parts,  continual  manuring  and 
cultivation  have  rendered  it  extremely  rich  ;  in  fome  fpots,  for 
want  of  thefe,  it  is  lefs  f o ;  but  a  more  extenfive  population 
Woul4  foon  bring  them  into  the  fame  ft  ate  as  the  reft. 
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There  tire  many  large  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country,  be* 
longing  in  general  to  the  rich  abbeys  ;  thofe.  of  lay  proprietors 
are  for  the  moll  part  lefs  ;  ?.nd  thole  of  which  the  farmers  them- 
fe'ves  are  proprietors,  are  iViii  fmalier.  The;  cuhure  in  thefe 
cantons  is  regulated  ..-s  follows  : 

A  ghcmet,  or  mealure  o^  land,  is  manured  the  firft  year  with 
dung,  or,  near  Brugrs,  with  a  boat  loid  of  llrect-dirt  from  that 
city  ;  it  is  then  fown  with  flax  •,  the  fecond  year  wheat  is  fown 
on  it ;  the  rhird  year  rye  ;  the  fouvch  year  it  is  again  flightly 
nianurpfl,  and  lown  with  oats  or  lurkey  wheat,  and  fometimes 
>vith  clover,  turiiips,  carrots,  parfnips,  or  potatoes. 

Clover  is  fown  along  with  onts,  and  only  lafts  a  year  :  it  is 
afterguards  ploughed,  manured,  and  fown  with  wheat  and  flax. 

Broom  is  fometimes  fown  as  an  amendment  for  bad  land,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  during  winter.  The 
ground  is  then  dunged,  ploughed,  and  cultivated  with  later 
crops,  fown  in  the  fpring. 

Turnips, carrots,  parfnips,  and  potatoes,  fupply  in  thefe  parts  the 
want  of  meadows,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preferve  them  during 
winter  for  food  for  their  cattle.  Turnips,  carrots,  and  parfnips 
are  laid  in  the  earth,  in  round  heaps,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom,  and  five  or  fix  feet  high  •,  when  the  firft 
layer  is  placed,  it  is  covered  with  long  flraw  ;  and  fo  on  alter- 
nately to  the  top.  Thefe  heaps  are  opened  in  the  winter  or 
fpring,  according  as  the  farmer  has  need  of  them  for  feeding 
his  horfes  and  cows;  they -are  given  likewife  to  early  lambs, 
when  young  grafs  is  wanting. 

Potatoes  are  kept  in  deep  holes  dug  in  fandy  ground,  where 
they  are  fcMom  hurt  by  ordinary  froits,  and  keep  good  till  far 
on  in  the  fpring. 

In  this  tra£l  of  country,  there  are  many  little  woods  of  oak, 
elm,  beech,  ^'Ider,  and  here  and  there  fir  of  the  maritime  kind, 
(rreat  quantities  of  willows  are  planted,  and  fome  are  let  grow 
up  irito  trees,  out  of  which  are  made  windlafles  for  the  boats 
and  barges  of  the  country  :   thefe  fell  dearer  than  oak. 

hands  on  the  R  'vers  Lys  and  Scheldt ^  from  Metun  and  C^urtray  to 
Ghent  atid  Dejidermondey  and  alfo  of  Maritime  Flanders. 

The  foil  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt  is  rec- 
koned among  the  beft  in  Flanders :  it  is  in  general  a  rich,  fandy, 
T\\o\[\  loam,  berome  almoft  black  with  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
cultivation.  Hardly  any  great  farms  are  found  here  ;  thofe  ot 
from  fixty  to  eighty  gh'^n^.ets  are  counted  the  greatell,  and  they 
3ri  generally  lefs,  as  the  laud  is  richet. 
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In  the  hrgefl:  of  thefe  farmSj  there  are  feldom  niore  than  three 
or  four  horfes,  and  ten  or  twelve  cows.  The  farmer  '-!..(  lays 
from  twenty  to  thirty  wajjjijjon  loads  of  dung  for  three  ghrm'-ts  of 
land,  and  only  fifteen  or  fixteen  loads,  if  it  be  rtrect-dirt  from  the 
great  towns,  or  turf-alhes  brought  by  water  from  Holland. 

Thefe  lands  produce  grain  of  every  fort  in  great  abundance, 
as  alfo  every  kind  of  efculent  roots,  which  are  given  to  the  cat- 
tle in  winter,  along  with  their  hay.  The  meadows  along  the 
rivers,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  rich  and  moift  foil,  are  fupe- 
riorly  good,  and  the  clover  is  the  rnoft  luxuriant  I  ever  faw.  It 
is  ufual  to  fpread,  in  the  fpring,'  fixty  facks  of  turf-afhes  on 
three  ghemets  of  clover  fown  the  preceding  year,  which  proves 
an  excellent  manure  to  it. 

A  great  branch  of  culture  in  thefe  parts,  and  particularly  in 
the  dillrids  of  Courtray  and  Menin,  is  that  of  flax,  of  which 
they  produce  an  immenfe  quantity,  and  of  the  fined  kind.  The 
expence  of  this  culture  is  great,  the  labour  beftowed  on  it  in 
weeding,  is  almoll  uninterrupted,  and  the  damage  it  does  to  the 
foil  in  exhaulting  its  vegetable  juices,  is  beyond  meafure  \  but 
jn  return,  a  good  crop  will  almoll  buy  the  ground.  To  recover 
the  foil  after  a  crop  of  flax,  clover  and  fpergule  are  fown  on  it, 
and  turned  down  for  manure. 

The  plough  ufed  for  this  fine  light  foil,  has  a  little  wheel  and 
an  immoveable  fower:  one  horfe  ferves  to  draw  itj  or  two  at 
moft  in  the  ftrongeft  of  this  ground. 

Lands  uncultivated,  and  fields  lying  fallow,  are  here  unknown. 
There  are  few  woods  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  all  the 
fields  are  enclofed  with  hedges,  and  thick  fet  with  trees,  info- 
much  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  feen  from  any  little 
height,  fecms  one  continued  wood. 

The  agriculture  in  Maritime  Flanders  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  now  fpoken  of,  as  the  foils  of  each  bear  a  great  refemblance  ; 
only  that  near  the  fea  is  more  moirt,  the  meadows  are  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  little  or  no  flax  or  fpergule  are  there  cultivated.  If 
there  be  any  material  ditference  between  thefe  foils,  it  confifts 
in  the  greater  quantity  of  marine  fubitances,  which  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  the  foil  of  Maritime  Flander-s,  than  of  that 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  country,  and  thefe  add  to  it  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  fertility. 

The  caftlery  of  Furns,  and  the  environs  of  Dixmude,  abound 
more  in  excellent  meadows  than  any  other  part  of  the  Low 
Countries:  the  number  of  horned  cattle  fed  there  is  immenfe, 
as  is  alfo  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  and  fold,  chiefly  at 
Dixmude  market ;  and  it  is  of  the  beft  quality,  both  for  richnefs 
and  keeping. 
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The  Pays  de  JFaes. 

The  land  of  Waes  is  the  dlflrict  lying  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Scheldt,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  ;  it  is  a  perfect  flat, 
and  is  reckoned  the  richeft  part  of  Flanders.  The  original  foil 
was  pure  fand,  and  its  prefcnt  ftate  of  fertility,  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  its  induftrious  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  a  fe>A 
acres  round  their  dwellings,  of  which,  for  the  moii  part,  they 
are  proprietors.  The  natural  meadows  are  rich,  and  the  great 
number  of  cows  which  the  inhabitants  keep,  furnifh  manure  in 
great  abundance  :  But  they  are  not  content  wirh  this  alone  ; 
great  quantities  of  turf-aflies  are  brouglit  thither  from  Holland, 
as  alfo  a  great  part  of  the  ftrc-n-dirt  and  dung  from  Bruilels, 
Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  befides  what  is  had  from  the  many  rich 
and  populous  towns  and  villages,  with  which  this  diflricl  is  co- 
vered. 

The  farms  being  fo  very  fmall,  few  hovfes  are  kept  in  the 
IriT.d  of  Waes  ;  the  ground  is  chiefly  worked  with  the  fpade  and 
hot,  which  the  extreme  lightnefs  of  the  foil  renders  eafy.  If  a 
plough  be  ufed,  it  is  of  the  mod  ^.mple  kind,  without  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  one  horfe.  All  tnefe  contribute  together  to  give 
a  richnefs  and  fertility  to  the  foil  of  this  tra61,  which  furpafTes, 
almoft  what  can  be  imagined.     No  fpot  lies  uncujtivated. 

The  common  method  of  culture  is  as  follows  ;  a  bunder  of 
land  is  manured,  once  in  feven  years,  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
cart  loads  of  dung,  and  town  dirt.  The  firft;  year  it  is  fown 
with  htmp  ;  the  fecond  with  flax  ;  the  third  with  wheat ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  with  rye  ;  the  fixth  with  oats  *,  and  the  feventh 
with  clover,  Turkey  wheat,  turnips,  or  carrots.  Fallow  ground 
is  unknown  here. 

bpergule  is  fometimes  fown  about  mid  Augufl,  on  land  that 
has  borne  wheat  ;  and  in  Qclober  the  cows  are  put  into  it.  The 
fpergule  which  they  cultivate  for  feed  is  fown  in  March,  and 
leaped  in  June. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  riches  of  the  1  ind  of  Waes  con- 
fift  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  the  other  crops  be- 
ing in  general  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  home  confumption, 
which  indeed  is  very  ccnfiderable,  on  account  of  the  great  popu- 
lation of  this  diftrldl.  The  produce  of  their  flax  and  iiemp  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  in  a  good  year  they  arc  reckoned  to  amount 
almoft  to  the  value  of  the  ground. 

The  agriculture  of  the  land  of  Waes,  pafl^cs,  indlfputably,  for 
the  moft  complete  and  perfed  in  all  the  Netherlands,. 
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Ofi  Plantations  ;  atnij  principally^  on  the  advantage  of  r-ialing  Woods 
and  Planting  Oak  jor  under groiuth. 

Plantations  of  trees  may  be  divided  into  thr:^e  kinds, 

^st^  Grows,  which  contain  timber  trees  only,  with  fome 
pallure. 

2dy  CorPiCFs,  containing  undergrowths  only ;  whicli  are  cut 
over  periodically  for  their  produce  in  bark  or  fuel,   &c. 

3«/,  Woods,  which  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  with  under- 
growth. The  former  are  allowed  to  Hand  until  they  are  full 
<;rown  ;  but  the  latter  is  cut  over  at  ftated  periods,  according 
to  the  kind,  the  foil,  and  other  circumftances. 

Molt  PLANTATION'S,  particularly  in  Scotland,  though  they 
generally  go  under  the  name  of  woods,  are  in  reality  of  the 
grove  kind.  We  find  none  of  the  trees  kept  decidedly  under  the 
reft,  cut  over,  and  allowed  to  fpring  up  again,  while  a  certain 
number,  from  15  to  ^o  feet  diflancey  are  preferved  until  their 
timber  is  full  grown;  but,  thie  trees  being  once  planted,  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  together,  a  few  being  thinned  out  where  they 
are  too  much  crowded,  though  by  far  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  thinning.  Thofe  thinned  out  are  either  cut  over  or  grubbed 
out  by  the  roots,  as  may  be  molt  convenient,  without  any  at- 
tention to  propriety ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  management, 
a  few  bulhes  of  undergrowth  are  found  in  fome  plices;  and  the 
reft  of  the  ground,  if  not  fiiaJed  too  much  by  the  crowded  trees, 
is  covered  with  pafture;  but  neither  pafture  nor  undergrowths, 
from  being  intermixed,  afford  great  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

There  are  other  plantations,  where  undergrowtli  exilts  among 
timber  trees  in  a  more  general  way,  but  of  kinds  which  are  of  little 
or  no  ufe,  except  for  fuel ;  and  this  is  far  from  being  a  profitable 
mode  of  difpofing  of  wocd,  particularly  in  a  coal  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  woods  in  fome  places  where  both 
timber  and  undergrowth  are  cultivated ;  and  it  is  from  feeing 
the  great  profits  obtained  by  th*:  proprietors  of  thefe  woods  that 
I  make  the  following  obfervations  on  the  advantage  of  raifingoak 
UNDERGROWTH  in  Scotland. 

The  high  price  given  for  oak  bark  is  pretty  generally  known ; 
and  the  value  of  that  produced  by  an  acre  of  oaks,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  years  old,  is  very  confiderable.  Among  the  in. 
itances  that  occur  to  me  at  prefent,  the  Duke  of  Athol's,  at 
Dunkeld,  appears  the  moft  proper  to  mention.  There,  on  land 
worth  little  or  nothing  in  aration  or  pafture,  are  oak  woods^ 
principally  natural,  the  undergrowth  o£  which  is  fold  every 

twenty^ 
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twenty-five  years  at  the  rate  of  30I.  or  50I.  per  afere,  the  pur- 
chafer  being  at  nil  cxpencts  of  cutting,  carriage,  &c.  Tliis  is  from 
24s.  to  ^os.  per  acre  per  annuniy  independent  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  trees  left,  2co  of  which  m\y  ftand  on  each  acre. 

If  the  foil  and  expofure  of  thefe  woods  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  appear  confiderable ;  bat 
I  have  obferved  that  oaks  do  not  grow  half  fo  faft  at  Dunkeld  as 
they  do  in  the  low  and  comparatively  fheltered  lands  of  the 
more  fouthera  diftri^ts  of  Scotland-,  and  am  confident,  if  oak 
woods  were  planted  (or  at  leafl  undergrowths  of  oaks  in  woods 
of  any  other  deciduous  tree)  in  thefe  diflrici:s,  they  '.vould  afford 
double  the  profit  they  do  in  the  Highlands;  would  grow  equal 
in  fize  to  Dunkeld  undergrowth  in  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and 
afford  two  cuttings  in  place  of  one.  At  Dunkeld,  many  places 
of  the  woods  are  too  thin,  and  other  parts  covered  vvith  Sirches; 
but,  in  the  Lowlands,  they  could  be  planted  regularly  thick,  and, 
of  courfe,  would  produce  a  more  uniform  crop,  which  would 
alfo  make  them  more  profitable. 

However,  left  I  (liould  be  thought  in  any  degree  to  make  oak 
undergrowth  appear  more  profitable  than  it  really  is,  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that,  in  moft  fituations  in  Scotland,  it  will  produce  upwards 
of  2l> ;  and  in  many  places  of  the  Lowlands,  upwards  of  4I.  per 
acre  per  an?2um ;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to  add,  that  it  would  far 
exceed  thefe  fums,  in  both  cafes,  were  pr  >per  culture  beftowed 
upou  thf  plants.  This  profit  is  Independent  of  the  produce  of 
the  timber  trees ;  ^nd  if  we  fuppofe  250,  or  fay  only  200,  arc 
cut  do'>.  n  every  fifty  years  fiom  each  acre,  at  3I.  each,  this  is 
I2l.  m^AC  per  zcxe  per  annum  for  woods  ;  and  I  am  fure  none  can 
fay  thefe  calculations  are  in  the  lead  degree  overrated.  * 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  fome  inducement  to  plant 
oaks,  is  the  eafy  charge  with  which  it  may  be  accompliOied. 
It  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fpeedieft,  and  in  every  refpe£t  the 
beft  method  to  raife  oaks  from  the  acorn,  f  by  fowing  them  at 
once  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Now,  3  or  4  budiels  are 
abundantly  fufHcient  for  an   acre;  which,  at  5s.  per^bufliel,  is, 

for 

*  It  is  proven  beyond  difpute,  that  plantations  properly  made  and 
managed  will  ultimately  pay  bttter  than  arable  crops;  but  fo  few  are 
to  be  feen  properly  managed,  that  men  are  unu'illing  to  believe  the  fatfi 
upon  the  teftlmony  of  others.     S^e  Mar/Jjal,  ylgricolay  Du  HamcU  ^"<>""^> 

f  An  acre  of  oaks  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  produft 
than  tl)«  fame  fpacc  occupied  with  any  other  tree.  This  is  owing  to 
the  top  root  of  I'o  oak  penetrating  many  feet  below  the  furface,  and 
'i'jr'ving  the  principal  part    of  its   nourilliment   in  the  bowels  of  the 
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for  the  whole  acre,  much  below  the  price  of  a  fingle  thour.ind 
trairfplanted  trees  of  any  kind  ;  and  tninfplar.tetl  oaks,  which 
would  coft  nearly  double  that  price,  would  be  at  lead  three  years 
behind  them  in  point  of  fize  four  years  afterwards,  b^th  kinds 
being  planted  at  the  fame  time. 

Suppofmg  t;\e  ground,  then,  on  which  an  oak  wood  was  to 
be  planted,  fummcr-fallowed  and  trench  plonv^hed,  at  2I.  per 
acre,  and  fown  broadcail,  before  die  laft  ploughing,  with  acorns, 
the  total  expence,  making  an  ordinary  allowance  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  expence  of  enclofmg,  would  be  only  3I.  5s.  or  3I.  los. 
per  acre. 

Or,  if  it  were  defirable  to  have  the  timber  trees  of  fome  other 
kinds  rather  than  oak,  then  250  alli,  beech,  or  elm,  on  each  acre, 
which  is  more  than  2D  feet  apart,  could  be  planted  immediately 
after  the  acorns  were  ploughed  in,  which  would  only  amount  to 
.  los.  per  acre  more,  or  3I.  15s.,  or  4!.  per  acre  in  total;  and 
I  appeal  to  every  one,  wliether  plantations,  with  the  foil  thus 
prepared  and  planted,  would  not.  far  exceed  in  growth  thofe 
where  the  foil  is  uncultivated,  but  which  are  pitted  and  planted 
with  tranfplanred  oaks  at  the  rate  of  7I.  or  lol.  per  acre.  If  the 
method  which  I  contend  for  is  the  bell,  it  furely  deferves  the 
ferious  attention  of  genclemen  who  plant  feveral  hundreds  of 
acres  by  this  laft  mode. 

In  belts,  ftripes,  and  all  narrow  plantations  for  (lielter,  under- 
growth fliould  always  be  planted  :  Trees  alone  allow  the-  wind 
to  pafs  unrefined  through  their  naked  ilems,  and  hence  afF.ird 
comparatively  little  flielter;  but  trees  and  undergrowths  mixed 
are  like  an  immenfe  hedge,  equally  thick  from  top  to  bottom, 
-which  checks  the  progrefs  and  retards  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
for  30  or  50  feet  above  the  furface. 

Ill  point  of  efFetl,  too,  ftripes  of  trees  and  undergrowtli  ara 
infinitely  preferable  to  ftripes  of  trees  only.  There  is  a  meanneis 
•and  littienefs  in  feeing  the  ftems  .of  the  latter  ;  i)ut  the  former, 
by  concealing  the  real  width,  and  prefentlng  a  thick  dark  appear- 
ance, produces  a  mainvenefs  and  grandeur  which  gives  a  rich  and 
noble  appearance  to  a  cultivated  country.  It  hardly  requires  to  be 
mentioned,  that  oak  is  the  beft  kind  of  undergroM'th  for  thele 
ftripes,  and  that  it  will  produce  better  crops  there  than  in  clofe 
extenfive  woods.     I  rather  wiili  to  recommend  to  proprietors,  who 

rh  ay- 
earth,  where  no  other  tree  can  reach.  It  is  from  the  top  root  princi- 
pally that  this  tree  increafes  in  fize,  although  it  will  live  many  years 
with  horizontal  roots  only.  This  is  a  moft  important  faft,  well  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  planters.  See  MilUr's  Dlfi.  art,  ^crcus.  Se^ 
flfu  Hunter^ s  Geor^jcs,  vol.  VL   4^2.    (:;c. 
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may  have  ruinous  or  little  worth  hardwood  plantations  under 
twenty-five  years  old,  whether  in  ftripes  or  more  extentfive  plots, 
to  reduce  the  timber  trees  to  20  or  30  feet  dift.mce,  to  dig  or 
clean  the  intervals,  and  to  plant  them  with  acorns.  In  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  afterward.;,  they  would  find  the  advantage. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  recommend  the  formation 
of  woods,  exclufive  of  groves  or  coppices  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  thin  foils  with  bad  underftrata,  where  fir  groves  are  more  pro- 
stable  than  any  other  kind  of  plantation :  there  are  fteeps,  and 
rocky  banjcs,  where  no  tree  cm  be  fo  advantagoufly  cultivated  as 
the  common  oak  j  and  rich  moill  places  where  no  plantation  will 
turn  out  fo  profitable  as  ofiers  :  but,  generally  fpeaking,  it  may 
be  fafely  aflerted  that  woods  are  the  kind  of  plantation  that  ought 
to  be  mod  generally  formed  ;  and  that,  though  the  kind  of  tim- 
ber grown  in  thefe  woods  mull  vary  according  to  the  confumpt  of 
different  places,  yet  that  oak  will  be  found  the  belt  and  moll  pro- 
fitable undergrowth. 

But  few,  who  plant,  think  of  making  one  kind  of  plantation,  or 
rearing  one  kind  of  tree  more  than  another.  A  certain  fpace  is 
to  be  planted,  and  it  is  jult  marked  off,  enclofed,  and  ftuck  full 
of  trees,  (no  matter  of  what  kinds),  without  any  determinate  ob- 
ject in  view. 

From  this  ncgle(^  alone,  independent  of  all  others,  (fuch  as 
preparing  the  foil  previous  to  planting,  cultivating  it  afterwards, 
training  and  thinning,  &c.),  few  plantations  yield  one  third  of 
the  profit  which  they  might  do.  iiut  where  the  kind  of  planta- 
tion to  be  formed  is  previouily  fixed  upon,  then  a  proprietor,  who 
intends  to  lay  out  money  in  this  way,  can  fiiy— Here  I  fhall  plant 
a  wood — it  will  coft  jull  fo  much  at  firll — ^in  fo  many  years  the 
undergrowth  will  yield  a  certain  fum — it  will  do  fo  always  at  the 
return  of  the  fame  period — (o  many  timber  trees  will  iland  on  . 
each  acre,  which,  at  fuch  a  time,  will  yield  fo  much — and  all 
thefe  returns  is  juft  fo  mxxch  per  cent,  for  the  money  which  I  have 
laid  out — and,  after  deducting  every  expence,  my  profits  will 
{land  thus,  &:c. 

Here  I  make  a  coppicc-^fuch  a  tree  is  the  moil  profitable  to 
plant — I  can  plant  fo  many  acres  for  fo  much,  and  they  will  yield 
fo  much  per  acre  in  fuch  a  time,  and  the  fiime  periodically  after- 
wards. 

Here,  again,  I  plant  a  grove — it  colls  me  fo  much — in  a  certain 
number  of  years  I  will  commence  thinnmg— -in  fo  many  years 
more  I  fhall  have  thinned  out  jull  fo  many  trees,  ;u  fo  much  each, 
and  left  fo  many  remaining  on  each  acre  -, — u-  x  I  fow  grafs  feeds 
among  thefe  trees,  and  next  year  it  will  afibrd  (o  much  p.*r  acre  for 
paiture,  which  it  will  coutinuv^  to  do  for  fo  many  yearSj  until  at 
taft  I  cut  down  the  full  crown  timber;  when  each  tree  will  afford 
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fo  much — or  my  total  expcnce  and  profit  will  fland  thus,  &c.  But 
mix  all  thcfe  kinds  of  plantations,  and  the  difTcrent  trees  fuitable  for 
each  kind  topjether,  as  is  commonly  done,  and  what  can  be  faid  about 
Uiem  ?  or  to  wliat  advantage  can  they  be  turned  ?  The  proprie- 
tor mud  feel  great  diiliculty  in  diredling  their  general  management, 
and  great  uncertainty  as  to  wliat  they  Ihould  prcKiuce  ;  nor  has  he 
any  kind  of  check  upon  either  the  manager,  tiie  buyer,  or  the  fel- 
ler of  his  timber.  But,  by  the  mode  which  I  recommend,  he  ha* 
a  certain  object  in  view  in  every  plantation,  even  in  every  hedge- 
row or  fmgle  tree ;  and  all  his  operations  tend  to  promote  thi;^ 
objecfl:.  In  this  way  he  operates,  though  not  with  an  abfolute 
certainty  of  the  profits  and  lofs,  yet  with  fuch  clear  ideas  on  thefe 
heads,  that  lie  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed,  nor  even 
greatly  difhppointed  in  his  expec'lations.  J.  L.  L.  &  J. 

P.  S. — In  the  laft  Number  of  your  Magazine,  a  correfpondent 
requefts  information  '  concerning  the  molt  expeditious  way  of 
taking  up  the  roots  of  trees. '  1  only  beg  to  ftate,  in  cafe  you 
fliould  not  be  favoured  with  a  more  complete  anfwer,  that  the 
bed  machine  that  has  been  ufed  hitherto  for  this  purpofe  in  Eng- 
land, where  oak  roots  of  immenfe  fize  arc  extracted,  is  the  Eradi- 
catovy  a  defcription  and  drawing  of  which,  and  alfo  of  another 
machine  of  the  fame  kind,  called  the  German  Devil,  will  be  found 
in  the  laft  edition  of  Shenton's  Euclyiis  Sy/va. 

I  think,  that  if  the  cyUnder  in  thefe  machines,  on  which  the 
rope  is  wound  up,  were  made  conical,  fay  i  foot  diameter  at  one 
end,  and  4  feet  at  the  other,  and  the  rope  put  twice  round  at  the 
fmall  end,  one  man  alone  would  with  eafe  raife  the  largeft  ftone. 
Or  tear  up  the  largeft  root  that  the  ftrength  of  the  machine  could 
bear.  But  fince  I  thought  of  this  plan,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  therefore  ftiall  fay  nothing  furtlier  at  pre- 
fent. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  Far7ner  Crefinus  and  his  Enchantments, 
Sir, 

While  you  beftow  fuch  laudable  attention  6n  the  important 
fcience  of  agriculture,  and  very  properly  confider  every  fatt  and 
circumftance  connected  with  it  as  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  am 
furprifcd  that  one  clafs  of  caufes,  which  were  confidered  by  moft 
people  formerly,  and  by  many  ftill,  to  have  a  confiderable  influ- 
ence on  the  fuccefs  of  the  hufbandman's  operations,  feems  hi- 
therto, as  far  as  I  can  recolleiSl:,  to  have  efcaped  you  altogether. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  in  good  part  this  attempt  to  fup- 
ply  the  omiflion. 

What  I  propgfii  in  the  following  eflay,  13  to  ftiow  the  value  and 

importance 
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importance  of  certain  fpells,  charms  and  enchantments,  and  their 
efficacy  in  fccuring  the  intercfts  and  fuccefs  of  the  farmer,  i 
confeis  the  current  of  the  times  feems  rather  to  run  counter  to- 
fuch  doctrines,  men  feeming  now  difpofed  to  rcfufe  thefe  caufes 
much  of  that  merit  which  they  were  formerly  allowed  to  polTefs, 
And  I  mult  acknowledge  that  my  own  inquiries,  inilituted  with 
2  view  to  obtain  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  efficacy,  and  fo  to  e- 
llablifh,  on  fure  grounds,  a  fyilem  in  favour  of  wh.icli  I  was  ear- 
ly prejudiced,  liave  not,  on  the  whole,  been  very  fatisfa^torily 
anfwered.  I  cannot  fairly  fay,  for  inftance,  that  I  have  obferved 
any  remarkable  diiTt^rence  (r,«/67;j/>ar/^//j)  between  hoifcs  kept  in 
a  common  itable,  and  thofe  kept  in  one  that  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  an  old  horfe  fhoe  nailed  to  the  door  fecundum 
aricm.  I  fpe;»k,- however,  under  correction.  Again,  it  is  ufual- 
ly  fuppofed  that  a  couple  of  twigs  of  the  mountain  alli,  or  roun- 
trte,  as  we  call  it,  properly  tied  together  "wnth  a  fcarlet  thread, 
and  placed  carefully  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  right  over  the  door 
in  the  byre,  is  a  good  remedy  both  for  the  prevention  and.  cure 
of  any  kind  of  itch  or  Icab  in  cows ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
has  this  advantnge,  that  the  application  does  not  injure  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  animals,  or  caufe  any  great  degree  of  luiuffa. 
I  hope  and -witli  that  all  this 'may  be  f o  ;  but  I  cannot  affirm  it 
from  any  experience  of  my  own. 

Difapf^ointcd  in  thefe  and  other  inflances,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  b:li t-f  in  fpells  and  inchantments  altogether,  and 
renouncing  the  whole  fyftem  as  abfurd  in  theory,  and  ufckfs  in 
pradtice,  when  I  was  agreeably  favcd  from  incredulity,  by  meet- 
ing with  a  pan''^c;e  in  an  old  author,  one  Mr  Pliny,  who  writes 
on  this,  among  crher  fubjeCts.  In  this  paffage,  which  I  am  a- 
bout  to  quote  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  he  makes  men- 
tion of  a  particular  charm  or  fpcll,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
vhich  is  found  to  be  poflefled  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  increafing  the  quantity  of  grain  Qr  other  pro- 
duce on  any  given  fpot  of  ground.'  Now,  this  is  precifely  what  I 
had  always  wilhcd  and  hoped  to  difcover  myfelf,  and  it  is  a  fe- 
tret  which,  I  prLfume,  many  a  farmer  will  be  glad  to  learn. 

I  am  well  awaits,  thatj  in  this  enlightened  age,  I  fliall  be  laugh- 
ed at  by  fome,  and  abufed  by  cithers,  for  giving  any  degree  of 
"credit  to  fuch  jluff,  as  they  will  call  it,  and  for  prefuming  to, 
obtrude  it  on  the  public.  But  let  not  a  generous  public  be  biaffied 
againfl  me  or  my  diicovery.  I  am  going  to  whifper  fomething 
into  the  ears  of  tliofe  gentlemen  who  may  laugli  at  me,  which 
they  i\re  little   dreaming  of.     The  chakm  has  actually  been 

nrRlED    EY    ONE    OR    TWO    RESPECTABLE     IRIENDS     OF     MINE     TO 

WHOM  I  CAVE  i^E  HINT  (I  have  not  tried  it  as  yet  myfelf), 
/^D  IT  HAS  ANSWEKED  AMAZINGLY.     Seeing  is  belicving.     I  am 

readv 
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ready  to  attoil  the  fa£l,  and  Oiall  leave  my  name  with  your  pub- 
liiher  for  a  reference.  But  as  I  ilo  not  choofe  to  be  troubled 
with  impertinent  inquiries,  I  make  this  provifo,  \\\m  every  pcrlon, 
before  recc'ving  my  name*  and  ckiignation  from  the  PubIi{]K*rs,  fhall 
produce  a  certificate,  ugned  by  at  lealt  three  refpedVable  farmers, 
be'aripg  that  he  has  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  cliarm  I  am  now  about 
to  publifli,  and  that  it  has  failed  in  his  hands. 

Oiic  thing  I  beg  leave  to  ailure  your  readers  of,  that  it  is  p^r- 
fediy  in.^.ocent.  It  may  be  ufed  witli  the  utmoll  fafety,  as,  like 
die  remedies  mentioned  above  of  the  horfe  flioc  and  roun-tree, 
if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  likewife  cheap. 
Let  me  earneftly  requefi:  them,  the  i,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and, 
perhaps,  many  a  one  who  can  talk  very  wifely  about  agriculture, 
who  reads,  yea  who  writes  on  agriculture,  m;iy  come  to  blefs  the 
day  on  which  he  read  this  letter,  anc^  complied  with  my  requell:. 

I  lliall  now,  without  farther  comment,  kit  you  diould  think 
me  tedious,  give  you  the  pailage  alluded  to  above,  tranflated, 
from  the  origiiial,  as  it  is  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which 
I  have  a  fmattcring.  It  may  be  found  in  the  iixth  chanter  of  his 
eighteenth  book,  and  is  as  follows. 

One  Crefnius  was  obferved  to  draw  greater  returns  in  cjrain 
and  fruit  from  a  very  fmall  farm  polfcfled  by  him,  than  his  n»Mgh- 
bours  could  do  from  much  larger  poileflions.  He  was  naturally 
fufpe£led-  of  employing  magic,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
the  corn  defert  his  neighbours'  fields,  and  come  over  to  his  own. 
The  neighbourhood,  being  alarmed,  entered  a  complaint  againft 
him  to  a  Juitice  of  the  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to  appear  before 
the  quarter-fcilions  \  which  court,  in  that  country,  was  held  in 
the  market-place,  and  in-the  open  air. 

Farmer  Crefmus,  feeing  that  matters  were  like  to  go  hard 
with  him,  as  the  prefumptions  of  his  guilt  were  very  llrong,  re- 
folvedy  that  inltead  of  endeavouring  to.protra<Sl  the  bufmefs,  by 
ufmg  the  ihifts  and  quirks  of  law,  he  would  difcover  his  whole 
fecret  at  once,  and  throw  himfclf  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
So,  on  the  day  appointed,  he  made  his  appearance  with  his  only 
daughter,  who  was  an  accomplice  (a  Itout,  clever  girl) ;  he  like- 
wife  brought  all  -his  trumpery  into  court,  con  filling  of  ploughs, 
harrows,  fpades,  mattocks,  &c. ;  ail  of  the  belt  materials  and 
woirkmanihip,  and  all  his  own  workraanfliip  too ;  for  in  thefe 
days  every  man  was  his  own  wright  ^d  fmith.  He  even  brought 
his  working  cattle  (the  court-room,  being  large,  couM  eafdy  hold 
them),  all  of  them  flrong  and  in  good  keeping.  He  then  ad- 
drefled  his  judges  as  follows:  *  Veneficia  mca,  ^ny'UeSy'h^a  funt. 
Nee  pojfum  vob'is  ojlenderey  out  in  forum  odducere  lucubrationcs 
tneasy  v'lgiliafque  ac  fudorcs, '  That  is,  *  Thefe  arc  my  fpells,' 
Qentltmen  5   there  is  my  magic.     But  T  n^rot  fliow  you,  or 

bring 
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bring  into  court,  tlie  other  charms  I  have  employed  i  my  toil 
and  fweat,  iny  early  riGng  and  late  going  to  reft. ' 

«  This  ftory  ha?  a  moral,  and,  no  doubt. 
You  .ill  have  lenic  enough  to  find  it  out.  * 
I  am,  Sir,  your  mofl:  obedient  Servant,  Oberon. 
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A  Proppf.lI  for  tjlahliJljiiig   Schools^   luhfrein  FraBlcal  Agriculturt 

might  be  Taught. 
Sir, 

I  AM  now  refuUng  with  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  am  moll  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  carelcfs,  flovenly  man- 
ner of  his  farm  fervants.  'This  induces  me  to  fend  you  this  letter, 
in  hopes  that  fome  of  your  correfpondents  will  point  out  the 
beft  mode  of  removing  this  very  general  complaint  among  agri- 
culturifts. 

Farm  fervants  are  in  many  cafes  ignorant  of  the  proper  modes 
of  performing  the  feveral  operations  of  agriculture  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle  •,  fuch  as  herding,  driving,  cleaning,feeding,&c. ; 
or  ploughing,  fowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  <kc.  *,  and  their  general  de- 
portment is  often  carelefs  and  difgufting.  Not  polTefling  any  fenfe 
of  fhame,  they  think  nothing  of  breaking  or  lofmg  implements, 
deftroying  food,  or  injuring  cattle  ;  and  a  hundred  reproofs  from 
the  mailer  ferve  no  end  but  that  of  irritating  his  own  mind,  and 
confirming  his  refolution  of  turning  them  otT  at  next  term  time. 
Thus  fervants  pafs  from  one  mafter  to  another  without  gaining 
amendment.  * 

There  are  many  caufes  that  contribute  to  this  evil ;  but  the 
principal  one  is  the  little  attention  mailers  pay  to  the  inflruclion 
of  their  fervants  when  young  *,  or  if  they  do  in  any  degree,  their 
haughty  dou'tineering  manner  ferves  only  to  create  difguft  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  can  never  end  in  advantage  to  ei- 
ther. But,  in  place  of  this,  were  mafters  patiently  to  inftru£l 
them  in  a  mild  conciliating  way,  joined  at  the  fame  time  with 
firmnefs  and  determination,  convincing  them  it  was  equally  for 
their  own  advantage  to  do  things  properly,  &c.  fervants  might 
then  become  expert  at  performing  every  operation,  and  decent 
and  tradable  in  their  behaviour  j  the  great  benefit  of  which 
would  be  felt  by  all  parties  ever  afterwards. 

Servants 

•  Something  too  might  be  laid  relpedling  the  behaviour  and  clean- 
lincfa  of  female  farm  fervants ;  but  this  fubjedl  is  fo  excellently  treated 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  every  houfcwife  to  thefe  well  written  papers. 
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Servants  (I  think)  have  become  much  worfo  fmce  the  fize  of 
farms  have  been  increafed ;  and,  from  the  ftyle  and  mode  of  Hfe 
that  farmers  have  now  got  into,  few  of  them  have  fuch  a  virtu- 
ous tallc  as  to  engage  in  the  reformation  or  inftru(flion  of  their 
fervatits.  It  appears  vain,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  this  evil 
will  be  remedied  by  every  individual  farmer  inftruc^ing  his  own 
fervants.  What  appears  to  me  the  only  probable  method,  would 
be  to  eftablilh  farming  fchools,  where  young  people,  before  they 
commenced  farm  servants  in  general,  would  be  taught  how 
to  perform  every  operation  of  agriculture  and  rural  ot;conomy,  the 
duty  of  fervants  to  mafters,  &c. 

What  I  call  a  fchool,  might  jufl  be  a  farm  managed  by  a  farmer 
fuppofed  to  have  a  fuitable  temper,  difpofition,  and  abilities.  Such 
fchools  fhould  be  diitributed  here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
try, fo  as  farmers  of  every  defcription  may  have  proper  fervants ; 
and  that  thole  farmers  at  a  dillance  may  change,  as  it  were,  the  kind 
of  fervants,  if  they  choofe,  by  fending  to  a  different  fchool  (which 
would  tend  alfo  to  improve  agriculture).  A  committee  of  fub- 
fcribers  fhould  be  appointed  to  eftabliih  thefe  fchools,  direff  their 
general  management,  and  infpeft  them  annually.  When  in  the 
field,  they  might  perform  every  operation  in  agriculture,  and  an- 
fwer  many  queftions  refpe6^ing  cattle  and  other  fubje£ls  to  the 
committee.  Former  pupils  might  alfo  attend  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums, which  would  keep  up  a  proper  fpirit  of  emulation  over 
the  whole  country.  * 

To  indemnify  the  farmer  chofen  as  fchoolmafter  for  thefe 
fchools,  he  fhould  be  allowed  one  or  more  years  fervice,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  flrength,  &c.  of  the  pupils*,  upon  providing  them 
with  vi£luals  during  that  time  •,  or  upon  vi(Sluals  and  fo  much 
money  for  clothes,  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fervants  who  could  not 
afford  to  find  clothes  for  one  year,  but  who  might  ferve  a  longer 
time  on  that  account. 

Suppofing  thefe  fchools  eftabliihed,  the  farmers  of  the  fur- 
rounding  country  fhould  make  all  their  fervants  pafj  through 
them  (which  would  make  no  difference  in  their  fcarcity  any  more 
than  the  prefent  mode  of  changing  fervants  does) ;  and  none 
ihould  hire  a  young  man  who  had  not  previouily  attended  thefe 
fchools  at  leait  one  year,  and  had  received  a  certificate  of  his 
characler,  abilities,  and  natural  temper,  from  t]>e  fchoolmafter 
There  are  many  other  things  that  will  occur  refpecling  the  forma- 
tion 

*  Perhaps  ihe  b'eit  time  for  this  infpcdlion  of  the  committee  would 
be  two  or  three  weeks  before  harvelt,  when  they  might  both  mow  hay 
and  reap  corn  (though  not  ripe).  At  another  time  they  might  plough 
and  fow,  and  perform  every  uther  part  of  operative  work. 
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tion  and  management  of  thefe  fchools,  which  would  take  up 
too  much  room  to  mention  here.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the 
fcheme,  in  every  light  I  can  view  it,  would  be  a  great  benefit  ta 
thofe  concerned  ;  and  tend  to  promote  agriculture,  and  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the  country.  But  I  fhall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  your  correfpondents  before  I  lay  any  thing  farther.  I 
s^m.  Sir,  yours, 

K /,  1804.  Elrona. 


I-OR    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervatiom  on  the  Frinc'ipUs  of  Corn  Laivs, 

ift.  *  To  fecure  a  fuffcient  fupply  of  grain  for  the  people  in  ordi' 
naryfeafons ' — Let  there  be  a  fair  price,  and  a  free  market.  The 
former  will  be  fecured  by  the  alterations  fuggefted  in  the  late  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  Pavliament  j  the  latter  muft  be  attained 
by  the  exercife  of  mild  and  firm  authority  in  fupprefhng  every  acSt 
of  violence  tending  to  profcribe  the  culture  of  grain,  and  to  de- 
ilroy  the  markets  for  it.  It  muft  then,  of  courfe,  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture,  and  of  internal  commerce,  on  a  more  re- 
fpe£lable  fcale. 

,2d.  '  To  prevent  luafe  of  grain^  to  keep  up  a  fleady  demandy 
and  to  furnifj  an  equable  fleady  fupply^  both  in  bulk  and  in  retail ' — 
Let  corn  merchants  with  proper  capital,  granaries,  and  fhops,  be 
rnore  encouraged  at  home,  efpecially  in  large  towns.  This  clafs 
of  m.en  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  prevent  extremes  in  the  prices. 
In  cheap  feafons  they  purchafe  from  the  farmer,  and  preferve  the 
grain  from  wafte  ;  and  when  fcarce,  it  comes  out  of  their  ftores, 
and  prevents  famine,  or  even  excefiive  dearth. 

3d.  ^  To  obtain  a  fur  plus  of  grain  ^  for  covering  the  ivants  of 
had  feafonSy  and  preventing  our  dependefice  on  foreign  coimtrieSy  and 
the  drainage  of  our  treafures  * — Let  the  culture  of  grain  be  not 
only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  for  the  manufadlures  of  ftarch, 
pot  barley,  and  malt ;  and  for  the  fubfiftence  of  every  kind  of 
aninpial  ufeful  in  our  domeftic  ceconomy,  particularly  fwine,  poul- 
try, and  cattle  *,  and  alfo  for  the  fubfiilence  of  horfes.  Much  ad- 
vantage refults  from  this  fyftem  in  common  feafons,  as  it  brings 
to  market  abundance  of  fat,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  eggs,  ftarch, 
and  malt ;  and  from  the  combined  efFe£l:  of  retrenchment  in  bad 
feafons,  we  might  fecure  that  furplus  at  home  which,  as  matters 
now  ftand,  mult  be  fought  for  abroad.  The  more  grain  that  we 
can  rear  above  what  is  necelTary  for  the  immediate  ufe  of  man, 
the  larger  will  that  furplus  be,  and  the  more  efFeOive  in  bid 
feafons.  But  while  the  appJication  oi  grain  in  moft  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  fo  much  difcouraged,  partly  by  the  laws,  and  partly  by 
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,an  erroneous  but  common  prejudice,  the  immenfe  ndvnntages  of 
fuch  a  fyftem,  both  in  favouriible  and  bad  feafons,   mult  be  given 

4th.  '  To  provide  agamj}  the  failnte  of  any  particular  kind  of 
grain* — Let  the  culture  of  all  the  varieties  and  kinds  be  encou- 
raged, on  the  moll  extenfive  fcale,  and  in  full  crops.  Then  may 
•wheat,  oats,  and  barley  mutually  fupply  each  other's  deficiencies  ; 
and  peas,  beans,  and  rye  may  be  ufeful  auxiliaries  :  whereas,  by 
difcouraging  the  culture  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  grain,  particu- 
larly wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  a  feafon  may  come  that  ilrall  be  ad- 
verl'e  to  the  grain  moilly  cultivated,  and  yet  would  poflibly  have 
been  favourable  to  the  kind  that  has  been  injudicioufly  laid  afide  : 
the  confequences  muft  then  be  ferious.  Tins  matter  may  foon 
come  to  be  felt,  initead  of  being  dreaded,  if  the  culture  of  bar- 
ley continue  to  decline,  as  it  does  rapidly  at  prefent. 

5th.  * '  To  obtain  fubj}itiites  for  grain  * — Let  the  culture  of  roots 
and  greens  be  encouraged.  It  would  be  dilBcult  to  compute  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  ufe  of  potatoes :  and  when  cab- 
bages, greens,  turnips,  and  other  efculents  are  alfo  reared,  the 
foil  is  improved  by  the  variety  of  its  producflions  ;  the  public 
have  the  comfort  of  that  variety ',  there  is  a  large  addition,  not 
only  of  roots  and  green  articles,  but  alfo  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  and  of  fat,  for  their  fupport :  and  the  complicated  ad- 
vantages are  very  important. 

6th.  *  If  the  policy  of  our  lanvs  fljall  prefer  any  one  kind  of  grain 
before  another  *— Then  we  fliould  encourage  that  grain  which  is 
moft  productive  of  meal,  and  leaft  fevere  on  the  foil  ♦,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  grain  molt  favourable  to  an  improved  culture  of 
the  earth.  It  requires  no  evidence  that  barley  is  this  kind  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  barley  is  favourable  to  the  community  in 
every  view  :  It  is  an  early  grain,  very  productive  in  meal  from 
an  acre,  and  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  produce,  by  means  of 
increafing  fertility.  Wheat  and  oats  are,  comparatively,  robbers 
of  the  foil,  and  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  enlarged  produce  by 
good  culture.  Yet  wheat  and  oats  have  met  with  no  difcourage- 
ment,  when  the  taxes  on  manufactured  barley  liave  almofl  pro- 
fcribed  both  the  ufe  and  the  culture  of  this  valuable  grain. 

7th.  *  To  recover  the  unmenfe  advantages  of  an  export  trade  in 
grainy' — and  thereby  to  increafe  the  manufacture  and  commerce 
of  Britifh  grain,  and  to  draw  the  treafures  of  lei's  induftrious  na- 
tions in  exchange  for  it,  are  objects  of  very  great  importance, 
yet  not  eafdy  to  be  attained.  The  charges  on  arable  lands  are  io 
high  in  Britain,  that  great  difficulties  occur  in  contendnig  with 
other  nations,  where  the  culture  of  grain  is  lefs  expenfive.  Boun- 
ties on  exported  grain  readily  offer  themfelves  as  a  moan  for  ac- 
«omplifliing  this  obi  eel.     But  why  not  encourage  the  export  of 
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grain  in  a  manufactured  flate,  on  a  more  liberal  plan  ?  Spirits^ 
ftrong  ale,  ftarch,  fplit-pens,  meal  and  flour,  pot-barley,  and  every 
other  produ(Q:  of  prain,  appear  to  be  entitled  to  encouragement 
for  exportation.  "VVliat  a  fource  of  valirable  labour,  improving 
cultivation,  and  advantageous  commerce,  would  this  export  trade 
afford  us  ?  What  a  valuaVrle  additional  fecurity  againft  want  and 
dependence,  and  what  an  extended  IHmulus  to  the  ample  pro- 
duction of  corn  ?  The  diifjcukies  in  the  way  are  great ;  yet  we 
iruft  the  patriotiiVn,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  the  country,  may  be  able 
to  Uirmount  them,  and  to  fave  a  drainage  of  treafure,  which  no 
other  nation  but  Britain  could  have  afforded,  and  to  which,  after 
thirteen  years  experience,  all  agree  that  it  'is  neceflary  to  put  an 
end. 

Kirkpatrich  Matiffy    1804.  Wm.  SiNGERS. 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  Rtcommhted  Report  ref^^taing  the  Corn  Trade^ 
Ordered  ta  he  printed  i  i^th  June  1804. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  was  recommitted,  which  was 
made  from  the  Committee  who  were  appointed  to  confider  of  fo  much 
of  the  feveral  petitions  of  land-owneis,  barley-growers,  maltflers,  and 
rf^thers,  ill  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Effex, 
and  Lincoln,  which  were  prefented  to  the  Houfe  upon  the  15th  and 
•29th  days  €)f  February,  and  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  March  lafl,  a$ 
relates  to  an  aA  paffed  in  tlie  3ifl:  year  of  his  prefent  Majelly,  for  re- 
gulating tlie  importaric-n  and  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  payment  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  imported,-  and  of  the  bounty  on  Britiih  corn 
exported,  and  to  report  the  liame,  with  their  obfervations  thereupon,  to 
the  Houfe ;  and  to  whom  the  feveral  accounts  and  papers,  which  have 
been  prefented  to  the  Houfe  in  the  prefent  SefTion  of  Parliament,  refpeft- 
ing  core,  grain,  and  malt,  were  refcn-cd ;, — Have,  in  purfuance  of  the 
inttrudions  which  they  received,,  proceeedcd  to  examine  the  ad  of  the 
3111  of  the  King,  and  to  take,  from  the  befl  information  they  could 
obtain,  a  comparative  view  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  unavoid- 
ahle  txpences  incident  to  the  grower,  in  the  year  1 791,  and  at  this 
time,  as  the  bcft  criterion  by  which  they  might  judge  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  price  of  the  different  fpecies  of  grain,  allowing  to  the  grower 
fuch  a  fair  and  reafonable  profit  a^.  may  induce  him  to  purfue  that  line 
of  hufbandry  which  will  the  mofl  contribute  to  the  produdion  of  fuch 
an  ample  fupply  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  and  gi-ain,  as  may  be 
fufficient  for  our  confumption.  This  fupply  caimot  be  expected  with* 
out  a  confiderable  furplus,  in  plentiful  years,  above  the  demand  of  the 
home  market  :  it  therefore  becomes  delireabk,  that  the  grower  fhould 
have  fuch  a  ready  fale  for  that  furplus  by  exportation,  and  bounty  if 
requifite,  as  may  remove  all  apprehenfion  of  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain, from  a  glut  of  the  commodity  at  the  home  market,  fuch  a  price 
for  that  furplus  as  will  afford  him  an  equitable  profit  on  his  labour,  in- 
duflry,  and  capital,  employed  in  its  production.  Is  appears,  then,  to 
your  Committee,  that  the  furefl  m.pde  by  which  an  ample  fupply  can  be 
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€xpc(5led,  is  to  endeavour  to  fccurc  an  uniform  and   rcafonallc  price  to 
the  growers. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  the  a<£l  pafTed  in  1791,  giving  a  y  o\ver 
to  the  King  in  Council,  when  Parluiment  is  not  fitting,  of  prohi])iiIng 
the  exportation  of  corn,  if  the  average  price  thereof,  taken  from  tin- 
return  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  higher  than  the  price  at  or  above  wfiich 
foreign  corn  of  the  fame  fort  is  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  low  duties; 
and  to  permit  generally,  for  tliree  months  certain,  the  importation  of 
fuch  lort  on  the  lowed  duties  then  payable,  ought  never  to  be  exerciGd 
but  upon  a  ftrong  and  incont?overtib!e  necedity  ;  as  it  may  othenviff* 
operate  as  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  growtli  and  produ<ftion  -of  corn 
in  this  kingdom,  by  rendering  the  market  uncertain,  by  making  the 
export  trade  liable  to  be  Ropped,  and  by  enabhng  a  general  import  of 
foreign  corn  to  be  poured  into  the  kingdom  for  the  term  of  three  mouths, 
at  fo  fmall  a  variation  and  advance  of  price  in  the  home  market,  as  may 
perhaps  be  occafxoned  for  the  purpofe  of  produciiig  that  effe6l. 

Your  Committee  are  cautious  of  recommending  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  a(^,  left  a  necclTity  for  the  exercife  of  that  power  mJght  pof- 
fibly  arife,  thinking  it  better,  under  fucli  circumllances,  that  it  fhould 
be  exercifed  according  to  law,  than  in  opposition  to  it  ;  In  full  confi- 
dence, that  by  due  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
amd  by  bringing  the  crown  and  wafte  lands  iiito  cnItiv?-tion,  the  prodnft 
of  the  growth  of  corn  in  the  united  kingdom  will  afford  fuch  regular* 
and  ample  fupply  for  its  confumption,  as  to  admit  the  repea'I  of  that 
power  given  to  his  Majelly's  Privy  Council,  without  tlw  danger  of  any 
detriment  ariiing  therefrom  to  the  pubhc. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  price  of  corn  from  1791  to' 
the  harveft  of  1803,  has  been  very  iiregular,  but  upon  an  average  in- 
creafed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  years  of  fcarcity,  has  in  general  yield- 
ed a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.  The  cat'ual  high  prices,  however,  have 
had  the  effect  of  ftimulating  indufl.ry,  aiid  bringing  into  cultivation  large 
trafts  of  waile  land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  laft  prodirvStive  fen» 
fons,  and  other  caufes,  have  occafioned  fuch  a  deprelTion  in  the  value 
of  grain,  as  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  to  the  difcouragement  of  agri- 
culture, uiilefs  maintained  by  the  fupport  of  Parliament, 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  tlie  tables  hereto  annexed, 
marked  (A.)  and  (B.)  to  be  adopted  inftead  of  thofe  in  the  a£l  of  the 
jrft  of  the  KiTig,  as  more  fitted  to  the  circumftancos  of  the  prefcnt 
times,  except  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  import  and  export  from  and  to 
Ireland ;  and  your  Committee  recommend  as  a  neceffary  meafure,  that  the 
import  to  Ireland  from  foreign  parts,  and  the  export  from  Ireland  to 
foreign  parts,  fliould  be  rjigulated  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  fime  finale, 
and  to  a  proportionate  amount,  as  in  the  annexed  tables,  calculated  on 
Irifh  meafure,  and  in  Irifh  money. 

It  appears  further  to  your  Committee,  that  the  aggregate  average 
prices  of  the  twelve  maritime  diftri6ls  of  E-ghuid^  and  of  the  four  mari- 
time diftrifts  of  Scotland^  as  particularized  in  the  aft  of  1 79 1 ,  is  the 
proper  rule  by  which  Uie  Ubles  for  regulating  the  import  ©f  cern  into 
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Great  Britain  ought  to  be  governed,  and  that  the  export  from  each  dif- 
trift  fhoiild  continue  to  be  governed  as  it  now  is,  by  the  regulations  of 
that  a£l ;  and  that  the  dutie3  payable  on  foreign  com  imported  into  any 
diftri£l  where  the  average  price  thereof  is  below  the  aggregate  average 
price  of  the  twelve  and  of  the  four  diftrifts  refpe6lively,  fliould  be 
governed  by  the  average  price  of  fuch  diftritft,  purfuant  to  the  annexed 
tables,  and  afcertuined  by  the  a6l  of  1 791. 

Your  Committee  have  been  induced  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  export  prices  of  barley,  from  its  being  fubjeft  to  increaf. 
ed  taxation,  from  which  other  grains  have  been  exempt ;  and  further 
ftate,  that  it  appears  to  them,  that  there  has  been  a  balance  in  favour 
of  barley  for  the  lall  thirty-four  years,  while  the  balance  has  been  io 
favour  of  tlie  importation  of  wheat  and  oats.  From  this  circumflance, 
your  Committee  have  drawn  the  conclufion,  that  that  immediate  relief 
"will  not  be  afforded  to  the  growers  of  barley,  which  it  is  conceived  the 
growers  of  wheat  will  receive,  by  the  alterations  in  the  importation  table. 

The  oV)jeft  of  your  Committee,  in  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  ports 
(hall  be  opened  for  the  general  importation  of  corn  fo  much  higher  than 
the  price  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported,  is  to  encourage  the 
furplus  of  one  diftriA  to  be  fent  for  the  fupply  of  another  in  want  of 
it,  that  the  import  into  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  export  from 
another  at  the  fame  time,  may  thereby  be  checked,  and  the  prices 
throughout  the  kingdom  be  made  more  equal. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  mea<- 
fures  calculated  to  promote  the  intereds  of  the  grower,  conceiving  that 
a  due  encouragement  to  agriculture  is  the  beft  and  moft  efFc(5lual  mode 
of  enfuring  to  the  confumer  an  ade<juate  and  regular  fupply,  at  a 
reafonable  rate,  as  well  as  of  obviating  thofe  frequent  fluctuations- 
in  price  fo  injurious  both  to  the  grower  and  the  pubhc  ;  and  alfo  in 
future  to  fecure  to  this-  country,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  advantage  of 
fuch  enormous  fums,  as  your  Committee  find,  have  exceeded  thirty 
millions  in  the  laft  thirteen  years,  which  fums,  employed  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  corn  abroad,  cannot  fail  to  have  operated  as  a  bounty  upon 
the  agriculture  of  foreign  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  ; 
whereas  it  appears  by  the  corn  returns,  that  in  the  courfe  of  years, 
when  the  regulations  were  moft  favourable  to  the  growers,  and  when 
the  leaft  check  was  put  upon  the  trade,  the  export  of  corn  from  this 
kingdom,  for  more  than  fixty  years  in  fucce/Tion,  produced  annually 
fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  leaving  bclides,  at  a  regular  and 
moderate  price,  an  ample  fufficiency  for  the  home  confumption. 

Table  (A),  fhewing  the  Prices  to  which  the  fcale  of  Bounty  is  to  attach  on  the 
Export  of  Corn,   Ground  Corn,   Flour  or  Meal,  Malt,  Sec;  and  the  Prices  at 
.  which  the  Exportation  is  prohibited. 

"WHEAT,   when  exported  to  any  fnrei^'n  J  RYE. 


country,  s.    d. 

If  at  or  vM^dcr  48s.  y>.  qr  — hcunty      5     o 
Jl  a' ovr  48s.  and  not  excccdingja 
.  •—do.  -  -  a    6 

!l  uuovc  J 2s.  no  export  allowable. 


s.  d 

If  at  or  under  3is.  />.  qr. — bounty     3     o 
If  above  32s.  and  not  exceeding  34s. 

—  do.  '  -  16 

If  ab«ve  3-4S.  no  export  allowable. 
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TABLE  (A)  continuetl. 


PEAS  and  BEANS. 

s.   d. 

No  export  allowable  when  above 

34s.fi   qr. 

BARLEY,  BEKR  or  BIGG. 
If  at  or  under  tSs.  fi.  qr. — liounty     a     6 
If  above  28s.  and  not  exceeding  30s. 

— do.  ■  -  13 

If  above  30s.  no  export  allowable. 

OATS. 
If  at  or  under  l6s.  f>.  qr. — bounty     2     O 
If  above  i6s.  and  not  exceeding!  8s. 

— do.  -  -  10 

If  above  l8s.  no  export  allowable. 

WHEAT  FLOUR,  /.  e.  BISCUIT. 
High  bounty/,  cwt.  -  16 

Low  do.  /I.  do.         -  -  09 


WHEAT  MEAL.  s.  d. 

High  bounty  />.  cwt.  -  I  3 

Low  do.  fi   do.  -  -  O  7i 

RYE  MEAJ.  or  FLOUR. 

High  bounty  f>.  cwt.  -  O  9 

Low  do.  fi.  do.  -  -  O  4{ 

BARLEY,  BEER,  or  BIGG  MEAL. 


High  bounty/,  cwt.  -  O  10 

Low  do.  /.  do.  "  -  05 

OAT  MjiAL. 
High  bounty/',  cwt.  -  I     o 

Low  do.  p.  do.         '  -06 

N.  B. — Exportation  not  allowable  when 
the  particular  kind  of  grain  fronn  which 
the  above  articles  are  manufaftured  ex4 
cceds  the  price  at  which  export  is  pcrniit- 
ted. 


WHEAT,   when   imported    from   the 

province   of  Quebec,    or  the   other 

Britilh   colonies   or    plantations    in 

North  America  :  s.     d. 

if  under  6ls. /.  qr. — duty      -         24     3 

If  at  or  above  6is.  but  under  65s. 

— do.  -  -  a     6 

If  at  or  above  65s. — do.  -         06 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
If  under  63s. />.  qr. — duty       -        24     3 
If  at  or  above  63s.   but  under  66s. 

— do.  -  <■  26 

If  at  or  above  66s. — do.  -  06 

RYE,  BEANS,  PEAS,  when  im- 
ported from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  or  the  other  Btitifh 
colonies  or  plantations  in  North 
America  : 
If  under  40s.  /».  qr. — duty  -  2Z  o 
If  at  or  above  40s.   but  under  43s. 

— do.  -  -  I     6 

If  at  or  above  439. — do.  -  O     3 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country: 
If  under  4as./.  qr. — duty         -      2%     o 
If  at  or  above  42s.  but  under  44s. 

—do.  -  -  16 

If  at  or  above  44s. — do.  -  03 

BARLEY,   BEER,    or   BIGG, 
when  imported   from  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  or  the  other 
Britiih  colonies  or  plantations 
in  North  America : 
If  under  30s.  6d.  fi  qr. — duty         22     O 
if  at  or  above  30s.  6d.   but  under 
lis.  6d' — dtt,  -   .     •       J     3 


%^*U^i. 


TABLE  (B),  (hewing  the  Prices  according  to  which  High  or  Low  Duties  arc  to  take 
place  on  Importation. 

s.  d. 
If  at  or  above  32s.  6d.— do.  O     3 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
If  under  31s.  6d. /.qr. — duty         »»     O 
If  at  or  alK)ve  31s.  6d.  but  under 

'3  3s. — do.  I     3 

If  at  or  above  33s.  -  O     3 

Importation  of  WHEAT  MEAL 
and  FLOUR,  to  be  governed 
as  follows : 
When   imported  from  the  pro- 
,vince  of  Quebec,  or  the  other 
Bt'itilh  colonies  or  plantations 
in  North  America  : 
High  duty  /.  cwt.        -  -        6     6 

Firft  low  duty  /.  do.  -  t     6 

Second  do.  -  -         O     a 

When  imported  from  any  ether 
foreign  ccAaatry .: ;  ^j^-j'.'S 
High  ciuty  .        -^         -  6     6 

Firft  low  do.  -  -  I     6 

Second  do.  -  -  -  I     O 

OATS,  when  imported  from  the 
province  of  Qiiebec,   or  the  o- 
ther  Britilh  colonies  or  planta- 
tions in  North  Aflierica  : 
If  under  aos.  /.  qr. — duty 
If  at  or  above  aos.   but  under  lis. 

—do.  -  -  I 

If  at  or  above  2ls. — do.  -  O 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
If  under  2IS. /.  qr.— duty         -        6 
If  at  or  above  2is,  but  under  iJS. 

—do.  '  -  «     ^ 

If  at  or  above  aj9.-Hl».         -        o    a 

OAT 
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TABLE  (B)  continucxj. 


OAT  MEAL,   when   imported 
from  the  province  of  Qnehec, 
or   the   other   Britifh  colonies 
or  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica: 
If  under  19s.  p.   boll  of  140  lib. 
Avoirdupois,   or  is8  lib.  Scotch 
Troy — duty  p.  boll 
If  at  cr  above  19s.  p.  boll  but  under 

20s. — duty  ,  - 

If  at  or  above  20s.— -do. 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
Jf  under  20s.  p.  boll — duty 
It"  at  or  above  20s.   but  uuder  ils. 

— do. 
If  at  or  above  2is. — do. 


s.   d. 


Importation  of  INDIAN  CORN 
or  MAIZE,  to  be  governed 
by  the  price  of  ba.rley  as  fol- 

Wlicn  imported  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebt-c,  or  the  other 
Britilh  col;)nies  or  plantati.ms 
in  North  America  : 

s. 
High  duty  ^.  qr.         -  -         ^^ 

Firft  low  do.  -  -  I 

Second  do.  -  -  -  O 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
High  duty  -  -  ^^ 

Firlt  low  do.  -  -  I 

Second  do. 


d. 


Every  kind  of  Grain,  when  manufadurcd  into  Malt  or  Meal,  prohibitcJ,  except 
ing  Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Qat  Meal. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER*S    MAGAZINE. 

/I  Statement  of  E^pences  attend'mg  the  Culture  of  Corn  in  1790  ami 
l'6o  ^y  prefented  to  the  Corvmit/ee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Pro- 
prietors a»d  farmers  of  NoffolL  With  fonts  Defultory  Oifruaiions 
thereupon. 

Sir, 

A  PETiTiOH  was  lately  prefented  to  Parliament  from  this  coun- 
ty, complaining  of  the  hardlhips  fuftained  by  agriciilturifts  from  im- 
politic com  laws  and  the  heavy  duty  upon  malt ;  and  I  fend  you  a 
{latement,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  agriculturift,  in  fupport  of  the 
petition  which  was  laid  before  t-hofe  in  power,  and  received  much  at- 
tention. Perhaps  fome  parts  of  the  ftatement  may  be  confidered  as 
objeftionable,  becaufe  the  value  of  crops  during  a  whole  rotation  is  not 
precifely  marked  down  j  but  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this 
Circumftance,  I  venture  to  afTure  you,  "that  the  ftatement  is  cor- 
^ett,  fo  far  as  refpefls  the  value  of  labour  at  the  periods  mentioned* 
therefore  entitled  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  evt- ry  agricuitunil. 

•  STATEMENT. 


Jlatc  of  Rents,  and  various  Charges  on 

■    Arabic  Farms,    previous  to  the   year 

1790,  in  the  wcflern  part  of  Norfolk. 

^e  rent,  10$.  and  155.^- acre. 
Tithes,  %s.  to  as.  6d.  p.  do. 
Poor's  rates,   Is.  and  Is.  ti. 
J^aboiir,  T4fl.  p   day. 
Thrafhuig  wheat,  n.  8d.  p   qr. 
^0.  barley,  iQd  p.  do. 


Rate  of  Rents,  and  various  Charges  on 
ArikLie  Fatn<5,  at  this  time,  in  the 
fame  DiUriift 

Now,  15s.  to  i8s. />.  acre. 

3s.  6d.  4^^.  and  5s.  p.  do. 

. 3s.  4s.  and  js.;  m  muny  placcs-mfre 

2s. 

3s.  6d.  p.  qr. 

IS.  6d./.do. 


And  for  other  grain  thraf^ing  in  like  proportion. 


Ditch!  a| 
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Ditching  or  fencing  is.  3d.  p  rood.  Now,  as.  and  7%.  3d.  p.  rood. 

Filling  and  Tprcading  clay,  zls.  p.  hund.       jos.  p.  livsnJ. 

Do.  do.  muck,  l8s.  ^.  do.       25$. /.do. 

Cutting  and  harvefling  corn,  S^.  p.  acre.  — • —  8s.  p.  acre. 

Oil-cake  for  manure,  4!./   ton.  -  ■■•   7I.  and  81.  />.  ton. 

Ditto   for   fcetling   cattle  fur  the  fake  of  >  

manure,  Irom  7I.  to  9I.  p.  ton.  5            '*     ^ 

BLACKSMITHS.  ^'o -^ 

Shoeing  cart  liorfcs,  $i\.  p.  (hoc.                     Now,  7d.  /.  fhoe.  ^_^  E 

Tire   fur  carriage  wlitcls,  and   for  other?               i  1         ti.  *-2  e  •« 

iron  uork,  3id.  p.  lib.                            J ^^'^  /"■  ^'^-  .t|  .S 

WHEEL-WRIGHTS.  ?«"§«=' 

Waggon,  III.                                                  Now,  20I.  .j^  .5  w  '^ 

Cart,  al.                                                          3I.  los.  °  o 'I  ii 

COLLAR-MAKERS.  ^  S  ^  a. 

Gcersorharnefsfor4horfes,  from  7I.  toyl.     Now,  12I.  and  14!.  [f      -o -C 

Tracts,  6d.  />.  HI).                                         pd.  /.  lib.  ^  •£  S  la 

The  Expeoces  of  growing  a  Barley  Crop  prior  to  the  Year  179c  may  be  cflimate<i 
as  follows  : 

Firft,  The  TURNIP  CROP  as  a  Preparative. 

Three  ploughings,  &c   at  3s.  6J.  p.  acre  -             -             -            L.  O  10     6 

Mnck,  ten  load />.  acre,  and  cartage             -  -              -              -            I   Ii     6 

Filling  and  ipreading              -              -              -  -              -              -OlJ 

Seed  and  hoeing         -                  -                 -  -                  -                 07O 

Rent,  los. ;  tithes,  2S. ;  town  charges.  Is.  »                -                 -         o  13     » 

L  3     4     8 

The  then  average  value  of  turnips/,  acre  -         -         -         -         -         1   iq  .0 

De'lciency  or  lofs        L.  I  14     % 
in  the  Turnip  Crop,  to  come  out  of  the  Succeeding  Barley  Ctop. 

Three  ploughings,  &c.  for  barley         -         -         -         -         -        -         L.0106 

Seed,  thre?  buflicls,  at  2cs.  p.  quarter         -  -  '  -  O     7     6 

Rent,  tithes,  and  town  charges  -  -  -  -  -0130 

JIarvefting  -  -  -  -  1  -  -  050 

Thrashing  3^  quarters. ;  the  average  produce  p.  acre  at  rod.  p.  quarter         030 
Carrying  out  to  market         ...-----  030 

L.l"i6~'8 

The  average  produce  3!  quarters,  at  aos.  p.  quarter  -  -        -         3  lo o 

Lofs  p.  acre  00  a  barley  crop        L.  o     6     8 

*  Thus  it  appears,  on  a  fiiir  calculation  of  expences,  that  a  barley 
crop,  even  at  the  old  rate  of  rents,  tithes,  labour,  and  poor  rates,  wai 
by  no  means  a  profitable  crop,  at  the  general  average  of  3^  quarter! 
per  acre  ;  and  that  the  profit  of  arable  land,  under  this  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement, muft  be  derived  more  from  the  ftocjc  kept  on  the  fame 
during  the  fucceeding  two  years  lying  in  grafs,  and  the  following  wheat 
crop  on  the  flag  upon  one  earth,  than  on  the  barley  crop,  whilft  this 
grain  is  at  fo  low  a  price.  And  for  the  further  deficiency  or  lofs  ivi. 
this  crop,  occafioned  by  the  increafed  rate  of  rents,  &c.  &c.  &c.  an^ 
W  price  of  barley,  fee  aS  follows. 
^'    ^  -'      ■  TUBLNIB 
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TURNIP  CROP,  1^04. 


L.  0  15 

9 

a    0 

0 

0    a 

0 

0    7 

6 

I    0 

6 

L   4    5 

0 

a     5 

0 

I..  2      0 

0 

L.o  15 

0 

0     7 

6 

I     0 

0 

0     7 

6 

0    5 

.1 

0     4 

S 

0     0 

I 

L.s     0 

0 

3  10 

0 

Three  plougliings  at  5s.         -  -         -  -  -  -         - 

Muckinp,  ten  load  /»   acre,  at  3s.  />.  load,  and  cartage  Is. 

Filling  and  fpreading,  Sj-d.  ^.  do.         -  -  -  -         -         - 

Seed  and  hoeing         -  -  -.----- 

Rent,  15s. ;  tith    ,  3s.  jd.  ;  town  charges,  as. 

Average  value  of  one  acre  sf  turnips  .  -  -  . 

Deficiency  or  lofs  on  the  turnips  at  this  time 

For  fncceeding  barley  crop,  three  ploiighlngs  at  js. 

Seed,  three  bufhcls  at  aos.  f>.  quarter  _  «  -  - 

Rent,  15s.  •,  tithe,   3s. ;  town  charges,  asi  • 

Harvefting,  at  7s.  6d.  f.  acre  _  -  -  -  - 

ThraHiing,  3^  quarters  at  is.  6d.  />.  quarter  -  -  - 

Carting  to  market  -  -  -  -  - 

Add  ------ 

To  3  n  qrs.  cf  barley,  the  average  produce  at  the  prcfent  average  price  aos. 

Deficient         L.  i   lo     o 

*  Thus  the  lofs  on  the  barley  crop  at  the  prefent  time  appears  to  be 
four  times  more  than  it  was  prior  to  the  year  1790;  whilll  the  price 
of  fat  meat,  and  that  of  wheat,  the  next  fucceeding  crop  of  corn,  to 
both  of  which  we  ought  to  look  for  replacing  the  deficiency,  are  alfo 
much  reduced  in  value  ;  and  the  occupiers  fubjeft  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  increafed  charges  or  taxes  on  horfes,  and  other  aflcffed  taxes,  and 
ninepence  in  the  pound  on  their  rack-rent  as  on  income,  which  income, 
I  fear,  in  ver)-  few  inftances,  as  corn  now  fells,  can  have  any  real  ex- 
iftence,  and  will  be  found  an  oppreffive  meafure,  and  the  tax  with 
great  difficulty  raifed.  To  thefe  ftatements  may  be  added,  the  intereft 
of,  at  leall,  5I.  per  acre,  being  the  value  of  capital  employed,  as  alfo 
an  allowance  for  the  farmer's  time,  all  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  as,  at  leafl,  four 
fifths  of  the  lands,  lately  brought  into  cultivation  by  enclofure, 
&c.  Sec.  are  of  that  quality  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper 
flate  of  tillage,  but  at  an  extra  expence  to  lands  of  fuperior  quali- 
ty, at  the  prefent  price  of  corn,  thefe  muft,  in  great  part,  go  out 
of  cultivation  ;  and  every  agriculturift  well  knows,  that  if  laid  down 
to  pafturage  again,  fifty  years  will  not  return  them  to  as  good  an 
herbage  as  they  were  taken  from.  Thus,  for  the  firft  two  01*  three 
years  they  may  grow  fomething,  the  next  ten  nothing ;  next  five 
very  little,  and  fo  on  ;  by  which  a  ceitain  lofs  to  the  community  mull 
be  experienced,  and  oftentimes  large  fums  of  money  again  expend- 
,ed  for  the  importation  of  corn,  which  I  have  not  the  leall  hcfita- 
;tton  of  affirining  might,  and  will  be  grown  in  the  Uiiited  Kingdom, 
if  the  fpirit  of  agriculture  is  kept  on  by  a  fair  remunerating  price  of 
corn  ;  while  tlie  fmall  extra  price  to  the  prefent  price  of  corn,  it  muH 
be  recolI(  dted,  will  revert  back  again  to  the  confumer  in  every  branch 
of  trade,  who,  I  take  the  hberty  of  affcrting,  dirpclly  or  indirc(f^ly, 
/c^.TOorc  or  lefs  the  effc<fl  of  the  opprefiiou  the  agricultural  interefl 
ruUains"  at  this  moment. ' 
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I  feel  fomc  Vicfitation  in  admitting  the  opinion  given  in  the  above 
ftatement,  that  a  quantity  of  corn  may  at  all  tin^^s  be  grown  in  thii 
ifland  fufficient  for  the  confumpt  of  its  inhabitants,  were  tht?  prrfettt 
fpirit  of  agriciilture  kept  up  by  a  fair  rcinnncrating  price.  My  renfons 
for  hefitating  to  concur  in  this  opirrion,  Hiall  be  given  in  a  few  words, 
leaving  you  to  judge  of  their  validity. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  different  years,  mud  be  r&gulated  in 
a  great  meaftire  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather  which  pievailg-.  ia 
each  :  hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  farmers,  in  fomc  fcafons,  to^ 
have  one  fourth,  nay,  even  one  third  more  produce  frorn  ,thp,  like 'ex- 
tent of  ground  than  what  they  have  in  others.  The  fcilfons  ^re  liot: 
under  the  controul  or  dire(^ion  of  Parliament  ;  therefore  any  thing  that 
can  be  done  by  the  Legiflature  muft  prove  infufliciept  for  a-complifh- 
ing  a  regular  and  permanent  fupply  of  home  corn  to  the  i^tabitant^ 
of  Great  Britain.  I  grant,  that  a  ftimulus  to  agriculture  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fecuring  the  home  market  to  a  certain  degree,  exclufively,  in 
favour  of  our  farmers  ;  but  that  a  quantity  of  corn  can  nl  all  times 
be  grown  at  home  fufficient  for  the  confumpt  of  the  people,  I  can  by 
no  means  admit.  To  be  fure,  if  agriculture  is  simulated  and  excited, 
the  deficiency  anTuig  from  bad  feafons  will  be  lefs  felt  than  if  encou* 
ragement  had  been  withheld  ;  therefore  I  acknowledge  that,  a  fair  re- 
muneration to  the  grower  is  the  beft  method  of  procuring  the  greatelV 
poffible  fupply  of  grain  at  all  times. 

The  price  of  corn  may,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  be  affefted  by  other 
caufes,  though  fo  trifling  as  hardly  to  deferve  notice.  Durirg  the  late 
war,  when  wheat  advanced  to  i6os.  per  quarter,  and  barley  to  8osV 
I  t\'avS  confidered  by  many  people  as  deferving  a  ftrait  jacket,  becaufe^ 
in  defiance  of  the  general  fenliment,  I  maintained  that  war  was  not 
the  Caufe  of  tliefe  extravagant  prices.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged 
the  ftate  of  the  corn  trade  during  former  wars,  particularly  during  the 
American  conteft,  when  corn  was  literally  a  drug  in  the  market.  In- 
deed, the  prices  of  the  pad  year  furnifli  a  ilrong  corroborative  proof 
that  the  corn  trade  is  influenced  little  either  by  war  or  peace  ;  but  that 
feafons  are  altogether  the  barometer,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  which 
regulate  the  market  value.  If  good  ci-ops  are  procured  for  two  ci* 
three  years  fucceffively,  corn  will  be  plentiful,  confequently  muft  be 
cheap  ;  whereas,  if  we  are  vifittd  with  a  feafon  or  two  of  an  adverfef 
kind,  fuch  as  1799  and  1800,  fcarcity  and  advanced  prices  will  fiire*. 
ly  follow.  In  a  word,  the  more  I  confider  the  opinion  noVv  examined, 
the  imprafticability  of  gaining  a  regular  and  conllant  fupply  of'  graia 
more  clearly  appears.  '- 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

"Norfolk^  1804.  ^  Friend  to  Agriculture, 
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Excerpts  /fotn  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  ^whether 
any^  and  tvbat  Difference  ought  to  be  allonved  in  the  Rate  ef  Duty  pay- 
able on  Malt  made  from  Barky  of  the  Gronvth  of  Englandy  and  from 
Barley  and  Bigg  of  the  Growth  of  Scotland, 

Yom  Committee  find,  that  a  tax  on  malt  was  originally  eilablifhed 
Jn  England  during  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  but  it  is 
\jnncceflary,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  to  trace  it  farther  back  than  to 
the  year  1^97,  when  by  an  aA  (8th  and  9th  William  III.  cap.  22.)  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  bufhcl  was  impofed  on  malt,  and  proportionable  fums  on 
certain  liquors,  as  cyder  and  perry,  which  might  otherwife  prevent  the 
confumption  of  that  article.  It  was  at  firfl  given  for  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  but  for  many  years  pad  it  has  only  been  granted  from  year  to 
year,  and  hence  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Annual  Malt  Tax.  * 

The  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  however,  foon  rendered  it  necefTary  to 
impofe  heavier  duties  upon  fo  extenfive  an  article  of  confumption  ;  and 
in  later  times,  thefe  additional  taxes,  inftead  of  being  temporary,  were 
made  permanent,  for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  intereft  of  various 
loans.  The  flrll  permanent  duty  was  impofed /2«ni?  1760,  at  the  rate 
of  3d.  per  bufliel  ;  a  further  tax  of  15  per  cent,  was  granted  anno  1779  ; 
and  an  additional  permanent  duty  of  6d.  j  ^^.  per  bufhel  was  impofed 
anno  1780.  As  it  became  difficult,  however,  to  collcdl  thefe  permanent 
taxes,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  feparate,  whilft  they  confifted  of  fuch 
minute  fraftions,  they  were  confolldated  in  the  year  i  7B7,  and  one  per- 
manent tax,  to  the  amount  of  ()\6.  per  bufhel,  was  impofed.  But  the 
rature  of  this  tax  was  changed,  when  the  plan  for  redeeming  the  land- 
tax  was  adopted  ;  for  as  it  became  necefTary  to  fubflitute  a  fure  and 
produ(f^ive  revenue,  in  lieu  of  that  branch,  the  above  mentioned  perma- 
nent tax  on  malt  was  among  others  felecled,  and  ever  fince  it  has  like- 
wife  been  annually  granted,  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  annual  land-tax. 

In  the  year  1802,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  former  duties  on  malt 
to  the  amount  of  is.  -^d.  per  bufhel  ;  which  was  of  a  permanent  nature  ; 
and  in  1803,  a  further  tax,  at  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  per  bufhel,  was 
impofed,  to  continue  during  the  prefent  war,  and  for  fix  months  after 
its  conclufion. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  tajfea  on  malt  now  payable  in  England : 

Per  BuJheU 

I.  Old  annual  malt  tax  -         -  -         -         L.  006 

%.  Annual  malt  tax,  m  lieu  of  the  annual  land  tax         o     o     9^ 

Total  annual  L  o      1      3^ 

3.  Permanent  malt  tax,  anno  1 802       -         -*        -         01 

4.  Temporary  malt  tax,  to  continue  during  the  war, 

granted  anno  1803  -  .  .  - 

Total  duties  on  malt  in  England       L..  o     4     4 

In  the  Appendix,  a  particular  account  is  given  of  the  malt  tax 
{n    Scotland.      it  appears  frona  that  detail,   aD4  from   the   informa- 
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tion  which  De  Foe  furnifhes  In  his  Hlftory  of  the  Union,  that  the 
Scotifh  Commillioners,  when  the  treaty  was  negociating,  ftruggled 
earneflly  to  be  totally  exempted  from  any  tax  on  malt.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries,  in  regard  to  tljis  important  particu- 
lar, was  at  lait  compromii'ed  in  the  following  manner,  that  Scotland 
fhould  be  exempted  from  the  malt  tax  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  which  then  fubfifted,  after  which  any  further  exemption  was  refer* 
ffd  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  this  txprefs  declaration, 
in  the  words  of  the  14th  article  of  the  Union,  *  That  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  lay  any  burden,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  abiUtica  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  * 

In  I  713,  the  annual  malt  tax  of  6d.  per  bufhel  was  firft  extended  to 
Scotland  ;  but  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years,  it  was  thought  advifeable. 
In  1725,  to  reduce  it  to  one  half  of  that  fum  ;  and  during  the  whole 
period,  from  1725  to  1802,  the  malt  made  In  Scotland  was  only  charged 
one  half  of  the  rates  impofed  in  England.  The  taxes  granted  In  1802 
and  1803,  however,  were  extended  over  the  whole  iiland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  8d.  per  buflicl  on  bigg,  which  was  deduded  from  the  lad 
duty.    The  taxes  on  malt,  therefore,  payable  in  Scotland,  are  as  follow  : 

Per  Buftd. 

1.  Old  annual  malt  tax  -  ...         .         L.  003 

2.  Annual  malt  tax,  in  lieu  of  annual  land  tax         •  o     o     4-Z. 

Total  annual         L.  o     o     7^ 

3.  Permanent  malt  tax,  anno  1802  -         -         -         o     i     qx 

4.  Temporary  malt  tax  of  1803,  to  continue  during  the  war  020 

Total  tax  on  Scotch  barley         L.  o     3     84 
PeduAIon  in  favour  of  Scotch  bigg,  anno  1803         -         008 

Total  tax  on  Scotch  bigg         L.  o  ~~\     o3. 
The  following,  therefore,  are  the  duties  on  malt,  whether  made  of 
barley  or  bigg,  now  payable  in  the  two  countries : 

1.  On  malt  made  of  Engllih  barley         -         .         -  O     4     4. 

2.  On  malt  of  Scotch  barley  -  .         -         •         o     3     S-r 

3.  On  malt  of  Scotch  bigg         -  -  -  -  o     3     o-J- 
Such  are  the  prefent  rates ;  but  It  Is  to  be  obferved,  that,  during  a 

period  of  feventy-feven   years   prior   to    i8c2,  the   difference  was   ftill 

freater,  Scotch   malt  paying  only  one  half  of  the  duty  charged  on 
,nglifh  malt. 
In  writings  on  Natural  Hlftory,  barley  Is  divided  into  four  forts;  but, 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  is  only  necefTary  to  confider  two   of  them, 
namely,  the  two- rowed  barley,  and  that  inferior  fort,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  bigg  or  bear. 

The  two-rowed  barley  ia  of  fo  fuperlor  a  fort,  that  it  is  always  cultl- 
tated  where  it  is  poffible  to  ralfc  it  with  advantage.  Its  weight  is 
greater,  the  grains  are  larger,  the  hufk  thicncr,  and  the  farina  of  a  more 
valuable  quality,  yielding  proportionably  more  fpirltP,  and  not  only  4 
Ijreitcr  quantity  of  malt  liquor,  but  alfo  of  a  cnuch  better  flavour. 
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Bi?g,  on  the  other  hand,  I's  defcribed  as  having  a  much  thicker  and 
ihorter  fpik,e  than  the  two-rowed  barley;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  greater 
nua.ber  of  grains  in  an  ear  or  fpike,  in  the  proportion  of  at  leaft  from 
three  to  two,  and  often  producing  even  forty-two  grains,  when  common 
bavlev  has  but  twenty-two.  The  ear  of  bigg,  it  is  obftrved,  is  feldom 
more  than  2  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  fquare,  with  two  rows  of  grains  oa 
two  of  the  fides,  and  on  the  other  two,  a  fingle  row  of  grains  runs  u^ 
the  middle. 

In  (hort,  it  is  a  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus. 
•  Bigg,  it  is  wtU  known,  from  its  hardinefs,  and  from  its  not  requiring 
the  fame  quantity  of  heat,  nor  tlie  fame  length  of  time  to  ripen  it  as 
barley,  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  cold  and  mountainous  dillrifts 
in  general:  but  there  are  circuin (lances  which  render  the  cultivation  of 
ihat  grain  not  only  proper  for,  but  indifpenfably  neceffary  to,  many  very 
dcteniive  trafts  of  country  in  Scotland. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  other  forts  of  grain,  but  bigg  and  oats,  can  be 
jaifed  in  them  ;  and  as  a  rotation  of  crops  is  elTential  for  productive 
hufbandry,  were  the  cultivation  of  bigg  to  be  dilcouragcd,  the  fyftem 
of  agriculture  the  bell  calculated  for  that  part  of  the  country  would 
be  at  once  overturned.  In  the  fecond  place,  bigg,  from  its  being  fown 
later  in  the  i'eafon  than  oats,  requiring  more  ploughings  and  a  finer  tilth, 
and  remalniug  for  a  fhortcr  f^ace  of  time  on  the  ground,  and  being  lefs 
afle^tcd  by  wind  and  rain,  is  the  fpecies  of  grain  by  far  the  beft  calcu- 
lated for  layiag  down  arable  land  with  fown  grafTes ;  hence,  the  artificial 
Kerbage,  and  confequently  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  its 
means  of  maintaining  live  ilock,  whether  for  cultivation  or  food,  depend* 
Vpon  the  culture  of  tl.is  plant.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  ralfing  of 
bIg«T  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  northern  and  mountainous  dillriAs 
ef  Scotland  can  be  pn-te6led  from  the  horrors  of  famine.  That  grain, 
from  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  can  be  reaped  in  feafons  where  even 
oats  hitve  cither  totally  failed,  or  are  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  harvefts  : 
It  furniflies  food,  therefore,  in  thofe  periods  of  calamity,  and  with  thi« 
additional  circumflar.cc  in  its  favour,  that  a  mixture  of  bigg  with  da- 
vaored  oats  can  be  converted  into  meal,  whicb  may  be  made  ufe  of  in 
tim.es  of  fcarcity  with  fafety  ;  whereas,  the  meal  of  fuch  oats,  without 
jkiich  a  mixture,  could  not  be  ufed  at  all,  or  at  leafl  without  injuring  the 
health  of  ihofe  who  might  be  compelled  to  live  upon  it. 

On  all  thefe  grounds,  Your  Committee  are  Impreffed,  not  only  witb 
the  necelTity  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  this  fpeci"s  of'gram  in  th^ 
northern  or  mountainous  diflrids  of  Scotland,  but  alfo  with  the  policy 
of  avoiding,  as  much  as  poflible,  any  meafure  by  which  the  quantity 
ufually  pror'nced  is  likely  to  be  diminifhcd ;  and  m  regard  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  d'flinguifhing  malt  made  of  bigg,  fron  malt  made  of  Scotch  or 
Englilh  barley,  Your  Committee  beg  to  refer  to  an  aft  pafT^d  in  the 
courfe  of  Inft  year  (43.  Geo.  111.  cap.  145.)  by  which  regulation* 
are  already  provided  *  for  preventing  frauds,  by  making  of  malt  frorn 
bear  or  bigg,  in  ScotUnd.  *      In  the  Appendix,  there  is  an   account 
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of  the  quantity  of  bigg  malted  under  that  aft,  from   midfummer  to 
Chriftmas  1803. 

On  the  rate  of  duty  which  oujrht  to  be  impofed  on  malt  made  from 
barley  of  the  growth  of  England,  and  from  barky  and  bigg  of  thq 
growth  of  Scotland. 

'  In  difcufling  this  important  part  of  the  fubjeft,  Yonr  Committee  had 
two  points  under  their  confideration,  namely,  1.  What  was  the  average 
price  of  the  bailey  and  bigg  produced  in  the  two  countries ;  and,  2. 
Whether  that  ought  to  be  the  fole  criterion  according  to  which  the  rate 
of  duty  ought  to  be  impofed. 

For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prices  of  thefe  different  forts  of  grain,  Your  Committee  diretled  the 
followincr  accounts  to  be  laid  before  them:  i.  The  average  prices  of 
Enulirti  barley,  Including  the  barley  of  Wales,  for  twelve  years,  ending 
III  January  1804.  2.  The  average  prices  of  Scotch  barley  during  the 
fame  period.  And,  3.  The  average  prices  of  Scotch  bigg.  It  may  be 
fullicient  In  this  place  to  ftate  the  totals,  and  the  refulta. 

Psr  ^tarter. 
Difference  of  price  between  EngUfli  barley  and  Scotch  barley, 

on  the  average  of  twelve  years  -  -  -  -  072— 

Difference  between  Englilh  barley  and  Scotch  bigg  -         0105^ 

'  The  difference  between  thefe  prices,  taking  the  price  of  Englifh  bar- 
ley as  the  ilandard,  may  be  thus  ftated  :  Scotch  barley  is  \^\p£r  ceyit.^ 
and  Scotch  bigg  2%\per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  price  of  the  barley 
of  England,  including  Wales.  Your  Committee,  however,  find  that 
the  prices  of  grain,  afcertained  annually  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  Scotland,  under  the  fanction  of  a  jury  upon  oatb> 
(which  are  known  under  the  name  of  *  the  Fiars  of  the  Year')  are 
lower  than  even  thofe  above  mentioned.  As  to  bigg,  in  particular, 
it  appears  that,  for  the  laft  twelve  years,  the  average  price  is  il.  4s. 
with  a  fmall  fra<5tIon,  or  two  fhillings  and  five  pence  per  quarter  lefs 
than  what  Is  flated  In  the  preceding  Tables.  This  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  about  35  per  cent,  between  the  price  of  Englifh  barley  and 
that  of  Scotch  bigg. 

YourCommittee  next  proceeded  to  confider,  whether  thefe  prices  ought 
to  be  accounted  the  fole  criterion  according  to  which  the  proportion  oi 
duty  on  thefe  articles  ought  to  be  impofed. 

Regarding  this  particular,  it  occurred,  that  grain  of  inferior  quality 
requires  more  trouble  and  expence  to  manufafture  it,  either  Into  fpirits 
or  into  malt  liquor,  than  where  the  article  is  Intrinfically  more  valuable. 
For  Inllance,  1,000  quarters  of  Engllfh  barley,  at  the  average  price  of 
if.  163.  I  id.  per  quarter,  would  be  purchafed  for  1,845!.  i6s.  2>d.  ;  the 
fame  fum  would  purchafe  1,395  quarters  of  bigg,  at  the  average  price 
of  that  grain,  namely,  jI.  6s.  5-^d.  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  one 
would  produce  as  much  fpirits  or  malt  liquor  as  the  other,  yet,  as  more 
trouble  and  expence  mull  be  required  to  manufadlure  1,395  quarters 
than  1000,  there  is  no  dyubt  which  article  the  maltUvr.  the  didilier,  or 
*-^  the 
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the  brewer  would  prefer.  It  would  therefore  be  uareafouable  to  impofe 
the  fame  quantum  of  malt-tax  on  the  1395  quarters  of  bigg,  as  on  icoo 
quarters  of  barley;  and  this  obfervation  muft  have  additional  force, 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  article,  the  cultivation  of  which,  for  various 
reafons  already  ftated,  ought  in  particular  diftrids  to  be  encouraged  as 
tnuch  as  pofliblc. 

On  this  point,  aiid  regarding  a  variety  of  other  particulars  connected 
with  this  inquiry,  Your  Committee  be^  leave  to  refer  to  the  very  fatig- 
faAory  evidence  given  by  the  Reverend  Dodor  Skene  Keith, 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  Committee  have  found  it  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  regarding  the  exac^  proportion  of  duty  that  ought  to 
be  impofed  on  all  the  different  articles  to  which  this  report  relates  ;  at 
the  lame  time,  they  have  no  doubt  that  there  fhould  be  a  dedud^ion 
from  the  two  lad  duties,  in  favour  of  Scotch  bigg,  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  thereof.  As  to  Scotch  barley,  the  Committee  have  ftated  the  fadts 
contained  in  the  Report  and  the  Appendix,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  agree  in  any  conclufive  opinion  upon  the  lubjedt. 


Excerpts  frorft  Dr  Skene  KeithV  Evidence. 

Have  you  applied  yourfelf  to  agricultural  and  chemical  Inquirlea? 

I  have  applied  myfelf  to  both.  With  refped  to  agriculture,  I  have 
improved  nriy  own  glebe,  or  parfonage  lands,  confiding  of  about  25 
Englifh  acres,  at  a  great  expence ;  and  I  have  turned  my  attention  to 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  fale  of  corn  by  weight.  In  regard  to 
chemiftry,  I  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  my  time  and  ftudles  to  the 
diftillation  of  ardent  fpirits,  from  barley,  bigg,  and  various  other  ma- 
terials. 

Is  not  the  county  of  Aberdeen  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  produdllve 
counties  in  the"  northern  parts  of  Scotland  ? 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  moft  productive  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains about  13CO  fquare  miles,  or  654,000  Scotch,  or  832,000  Englifh 
acres  in  round  numbers;  it  maintains  nearly  124,000  inhabitants,  or 
^yth  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  exports  confiderable 
quantities  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  alfo  of  bigg  and  of  bearmeal. 

Do  they  cultivate  both  barley  and  bigg  in  the  county  of  Aoerdeen  ? 

Barley  is  very  little  cultivated  in  Aberdeenihire,  becaufe  we  have  not 
licat  in  fummcr,  except  in  very  warm  feafons,  for  ripening  barley,  which 
is  nearly  one  third  part  longer  on  the  ground  than  bear  or  bigg  is,  at 
an  average  of  feafons.  In  late  harvefts,  fach  as  17^2  and  1799,  the 
little  barley  we  had  was  deftroyed,  which  has  rendered  our  farmers  averfe 
to  the  raifing  of  barley  ;  but  we  cultivate  bigg,  generally  after  turnips, 
Vi\\.h  fuccefs. 

What  do  you  fuppofe  the  average  quantity  of  each  produced  ? 
The  quantity  of  barley  is  a  mere  trifle,  as  it  is  fown  only  occafionally 
by  a  few  gentlemen  farmers;  and.it  is  difEcult  to  ftate  an  average  that 
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is  both  fo  fmall  at  beft,  and  Is  alfo  To   fiuduating.      I  don't   think   that 
we  have  200  quartfrs  raifcd,  communibus   anriijf  in    the   whole   county  ; 
perhaps  little  more  than  100  quarters   annually.      But   of  bear  or  bij^g 
tve  raifc  a  great  deal ;   and  to  ^ive  any  tiling  like  a  corrcdt  idea  of  this, 
1  muft  (Ute  the  averaees  at  dtfcrent  prrocls  ;   for  a  (general  average  would 
rathtr  inillead,  than  cciivcy  uleful  inform^.tion.     Before  the  introdudioa 
of  the  turnip  hufbandiy  in  this  county   (which  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  forty  years,  and  was  not  general  till  twenty   years  a<^o)   we 
had  probably  14,000  or  15,000  Scots  acres,  of  what   we  termed   our 
/«/?r/J  lands,  annually  fown  witli  bear  or  bi^^g  ;  and  the  produce   varied 
from  3 5, ceo  to  nearly  50,000  quarters,  accordincr  as   the    feafons   were 
good  or  bad.     Ttn  years  ago,  when  there  was  a   iibtral  competition   be- 
tween the  brewers  in  the  towns  and  the  numerous  licenfed  dillillers  who 
wete  fcattered  over  the   county   (which   occafioned   a  great   dctniind  for 
btar  or  bigg)   the  great  wide  balks,  or  pieces  of  barren   land,  between 
the  ridgtB  of  our   infield   or  old   croft   lands,  were  ploughed   up,  the 
dillindlion  between  infield  and  outfield  ground  wds   gradually   abolifhed, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  latter  was  limed  and   manured  for  a  crop 
©f  turnips ;  and  then  laid  down  with  bear  and  grafs    feeds.     Our   agri- 
culture at.  this  time  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  perfeftion ;  and,  at: 
this  period,  or  from  i  790  to  1799,  the  quantity  ot  bear  or  bigg  annually 
raifed  was  more  than  double  of  what  it  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before,   varying   from  8c,oco  to  about  1 10,000  quarters,  according   to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  feafons.      But  the  greater   part  of  the  county   of 
Aberdeen  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the   intermediate  diltrict 
in  regard  to  diltillation,  and  being  fubjtded  to  the  fame  laws,  in  regard 
to  thi?,    to  which  the  Lowland  counties  of  Scotland  arc  fubjec^,  all  our 
diilillers,  except  a  few   in   the  Highland   diPiiIft   of  the   county,  were 
ihipped  in  i8co,    as  they  were   not   able   to   take   out  licenfes  on   thfc 
v:onditions  then  fixed,  and   at   the   high   licenfe   duty   Impofed   on  the 
contents  of  their  ilills ;  and  by  depriving  us  of  the  demand  from  our 
ilcenfvd   diftillers,    our  agriculture   received   a  very   fevere  chsck.      In 
1802,  it  was  flill  more  deeply  injured  by  the  great  addition  to  the  malt- 
lax,  and  by  imp«fing  the  fame  addition    upon   all   kinds   or  malt    made 
either  in  England  or  in  Scotland  ;   which  altered   fo  very   conliderably 
the  proportion   of  ti^e   ratio   of  taxation    between  EngHdi   and  Scotch 
malt,  and  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  raifing  of  bear  or   bigg   in 
this  county.     This  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  that  fpccies  of  grain 
which  was  fown  in  1802  and  1803  ;  and  this  year  1  believe  we  will  not 
fow  much  more  than  we  did  forty  years  ago.     The  crop  of  iSc2   wa« 
very  light,  and  required  at   leaft   one   fourth   part   to   be   taken   off  or 
winnowed  away  in  the  drelTing,  owing  to  the  coldnefs   of  the   fummer, 
and  the  latenefs  of  the  harveii  ;  fo  that  it  could  not  afford   to   pay    the 
high  taxes  on  malt ;  but  was  either  given   to  our  cattle,  or   made  into 
bearmeal,  or   ilill  remains   unfold.     I  know  I  could  not   fell  my   own 
bigg  (whether  my  fiipend  bear,  or  what  was  raifed  on  mv  glebe)  at  any 
^rice  to  a  maltfter  ;  and  that  1  was  obliged  to  get  it  all  made  into   meal 
iaft  autumn,  when  it  fdd  only  at  7d.  or  7^d.  per  Abcrdc€n(hirc  peck, 
VOL.  Y»  r«o.  ip.  Z  -        '  or 
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or  IS.  per  14  EngliHi  pounds ;  and  that  \  did  not  clear  los.  per  quarter 
on  the  worft,  nor  above  163.  on  the  bed  bigg  of  1802  ;  being  obliged 
to  empty  my  fmall  granary,  and  to  make  room  for  the  excellent  bear  of 
1S03,  which  is  i^  per  cent,  better  than  what  1  liad  in  1802,  and  15  per 
ctnt.  above  the  medium  quality.  I  fuppofe  we  had  70,000  quarters  In 
1802,  and  lad  year   (though  lefs  was  fown)   75,000.^ 

What  Is  the  average  value  of  barley  compared  to  bigg  ? 

The  value  of  barley  raifed  in  Aberdeenihire  is  extremely  unequal. 
But,  in  general,  we  reckon  4  quarter-.^  of  good  barlty  equal  to  5  quarters 
of  good  bigg.  I  fliall  afterwards  detail  the  experiments  by  which  I 
afcertained  the  relative  values  (for  the  purpofe  of  yielding  fpirits)  of 
bear  or  bigg,  and  of  Englifli  and  ticotcli  barky,  of  certain  fpeclfied 
weights  per  bulhel. 

Is  the  confumption  of  male  increailng  or  decreailng  in  the  county   of 
Aberdeen  ? 

The  ufe  of  malt  has  decreafcd  very  much  with  ns,  ovvnig  to  the 
f^oppage  of  our  licenfed  dittilleries,  the  late  great  addition  to  the  malt- 
tax,  and  the  alterations  of  the  proportion  of  malt  duty  on  bigg,  and  on 
Englini  and  Scotch  barky. 

What  has  been  the  efttft  of  the  late  incrcafe  of  the  duties  of  malt  In 
Abcrdeenfliire  in  regard  to  the  quantity  confumed  ? 

I  have  already  Hated,  that  much  lefs  has  been  confumed,  owing  both 
to  the  Increafe  of  the  duties  and  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  taxation  \ 
I  am  now  to  date,  fi-oni  the  books  of  the  Collecftor  of  Excife,  how 
much  the  quantity  of  malt  in  the  Aberdeen  collodion  has  decreafed 
within  thefe  eighteen  months,  owing  to  both  thefe  caufes,  and  efpeclally 
to  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  taxation. 

\sty  From  24th  June  1802  to  do.  1803,  Couch  bulhels       -      1 19,435 

...  -  do,       -        Floor  bulhtls        -        101,690 

Total  of  both  kinds         -         -  BuHiels  221,12;^ 

But  as  a  deduftlon  of  one  fifth  is  to  be  made  from  the  couch  gauge, 

and  of  one  half  from  the  floor  gauge,  to  convert  them  into  dry  malt, 

the  above  quantity  of  couch  bufliels  amounts  only  to  95,546.4 

And  the  above  quantity  of  floor  bufhels  is  only       -      50.845. 

Thetotalquantity  of  dry  malt,  paying  duty  from  ~)      ^^  2014. 

24th  June  1802  to  24th  June  1803,  is     -     J  '^^  '^ 

Paying  a  malt  duty  of  2c|  per  bulhel,  or  in  all     -      12,275    ^^     ^ 

2dlyy  From  June  24th  to  December  24th  1S03,  Couch  bufhels     29,181 
...         Do.  •  -  Floor  bufliels      35,771 

Grofs  amount  of  6  months  fince  the  laft  additional  tax         64,952 
But  after  deducing  as  above  f  th  for  the 

couch  gauge,         ...  -  Couch  only      23,344.8 

And  after  one  half  from  the  floor  gauge,         Floor  only        17.885.^ 

Total  of  dry  malt  for  lad  6  months  -  -  41,230.3 

Paying  a  malt  duty  of  35.  ^  per  buihel,  or  in  all      L.  6,206    o     4 

Thl3 
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This  Is  only  681.  5s.  id.  more  than  half  of  tlje  12,2 7 jl.  los.  61I. 
tvhich  the  mnlt-tax  produced  when  the  duty  was  only  -^-  of  vvliat  It  is 
fince  June  laft  ;  and  it  proves  both  that  the  late  Increafc  of  the  dutie"? 
on  malt  has  produced  no  add'ttirjti  to  the  Revenue,  hut  has  been  attended 
with  a  real  lofs  (as  fome  huiuired  pounds  additioncd  expcnces  have  been 
incurred  in  colleftin^  it)  ;  and  alfo,  that  the  people  of  Aberdccnfhire 
life  only  5  bufliels  of  malr,  whore  they  la!l  year  ufed  9  hufliels  ;  an  equal 
lofs  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  and  to  the  comfortable  fubfillcnce 
of  its  inhabitants. 

What  Is  the  ufual  time  of  reaping  or  cutting  down  and  harvefting 
barley  and  bigg  \ . 

This  depends  very  much  on  the  feafon.  Harveft  begins  In  this  county 
at  all  periods  from  the  loth  of  Augu^  to  the  i^th  of  September,  for 
cutting  bear  or  bigg  ;  the  medium  may  be  about  the  24th  of  Augufl. 
Barley  Is  generally  two  weeks  later  than  bear  In  our  county,  and  in 
a  late  fea foil  three  or  four  weeks  later;  In  which  cafe,  It  Is  generally 
an  unprodu^live  crop.  In  17S2,  1  did  not  cut  down  my  bear  till  the 
13th  of  November. 

With  refpecft  to  the  harvefllng  of  bear  or  bigg  after  it  Is  cut  down, 
this  depends  upon  the  expofure  of  the  field,  on  the  (late  of  the  weather, 
and  on  Its  being  fown  down  with  grafs  feeds  or  not.  If  fown  with 
grafs  feeds,  In  a  late  feafon  the  grain  lodges,  and  both  deflroys  the  grafs 
and  alfo  irjures  the  fubfequent  crop.  With  many  other  advantages  In 
favour  of  the  nevv  hufiiandry,  this  Is  one  of  the  dlfadvantages  of  an  Im- 
proved cultivation,  In  a  bad  feafon  and  a  northerly  climate,  to  which  we 
inuft  fubmit  for  a  greater  advantage. 

Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  afcertain  the  different  qualities  of 
barley,  bear,  and  bigg,  In  regard  to  the  ale  and  fplrits  which  each 
will  produce  ?  and  under  whofe  authority  did  you  make  thefe  expe- 
riments ?  • 

1  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  In  dirLlIlatlon  In  the  years  i  799, 
iSo2,  and  1803. 

.  The  fiift  was  at  the  defire  of  the  Scotch  DIftlllery  Committee,  when 
1  was  before  them  as  an  evidence  in  1798,  and  when  the  Committee 
gave  their  recommendation  In  my  favour  to  the  CommllTioners  of  Excife 
in  Scotland.  This  firft  ferles  of  experiments  was  therefore  under  th;: 
joint  authority  of  the  Diftillery  CotT\mIttee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Eiiclfe.  My  parole  evidence  as  to  matters 
of  fa(ft,  and  my  written  anfwers  to  q  icftions  of  fcience,  are  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Keport  of  the  Diilillcry  Committee  in  1798  ;  ancf 
two  reports  of  my  experiments,  along  with  a  paper  on  the  diltillery  lavvg, 
are  publinicd  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  tile  fame  Committee  In 
1799.  At  that  time  1  diftiiled  nine  kinds  of  fplrits,  from  malt,  raw 
grain,  carrots,   and  potatoes. 

The  fecond  ferles  of  experiments  was  made  In  1802,  under  the  fo!e 
authority  of  th.e  Commiflioners  of  Excife  in  Scotland.  That  year  t 
dlftilled  fifteen  different  kinds  of  fplrits  from  roots,  with  only  a  fmail 
pniportlon  of  malt  for  promoting  the  fermentation. 

Z  1  The 
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The  third  feries  of  experiments  was   conduced    in  1803,  alfo   under 
the  above  authority  ;  when  I  diflilled  various  combinations  of  roots,  rav^ 
fupar,  and  lees  of  wine  ;  and  aftcrwm-ds  afcertaincd,  by  dilhllation,  the 
relative  values  of  weak,  middling,  and  pood  bigp,  and  of  EngHfti   and 
Scotch  barley,      f  have  drawn  up,  In  a  feparate  paper,  a  general  view  of 
my  whole  experitrents,  to  which  1  refer  for  more  particular  information. 
I  only   judge  it  nccffTary,  in   this   place,    to  ftatc,  that   the  quarter  of 
!En,:li(h  bnvley,  containing  ^i  avoirdupois  pounds  per  bufhel,  and  io,or6 
barley  corns  in  the  pound,  when  made  into  malt,  a;  d  properly  brewed 
and  attenuated  to  n,  yielded,   in  a  medium  of  two  experiments,  23  gal- 
lons of  fpirits,    I  to  10  above  proof; — that  a  quarter  of  Scotch  barley, 
tvcighing  48  pounds   per   bmliel,  and   containing  11,560  grains   m   the 
pound,  malted  and  treated  in   the   fame   manner,  produced  38-^   of  the 
fame  ftrength  ;  that  a  quarter  of  the  bcfl  bigg,  weighing  46  pounds  per 
b'ufliel,  and  containing  14,  r  12  bear  corns  in  the  pound,  when  treated  in 
like    manner,  yielded  15I-  gallons  ; — that   a   quarter   of  middling  bigg, 
weighing  42  pounds  per  bu(l-icl,  and  containing  16,995  bear  corns  in  the 
pound,  produced  iCy  gallons  of  fpiviis  ; — and  that  a  quarter   of   weak 
^'gS>  weighing  36  pounds  per  bufhel,  and  containing  21,248  bear  corns 
\Xi  the  pound,  yielded  7-/^  gallons,    1  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof. 
What  is  the  refuit  of  your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  quantum   of 
tax  that  fhou?d  be  impofed  according  to  the  different  qualities   of 
barley  and  bigg  ? 
In  general  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  a  mannfafturer  fliould  have  the 
price  of  the  raw    material,  the   expencc    of  labour,  the   intereft   of  hia 
capital,  and  the  rent  of  his  premifes,  and  alfo  a   decent   profit   on   \\h 
trade,  befides  paying  the  taxes  of  Government.     It  is  more  difficult   to 
obtain  all  thefe  thing?,  when  coarfe  materials  are  ufcd,  than  where  finer 
are   employed.     But   the  bell   general  rule"  would   be,  when   the  raw 
materials  are  only  \  of  the  value  of  finer  materials,  to  make  that  fimple 
fraftion  a  compound  one,  and  call  it  \  of  -|,  or  -'^  ;  which    fhould   be 
the   ratio   of  taxation.     In    like    manner,  if  the  raw  materials  be  ^  iit 
value,  then  the  tax  fhould  be  y  of  y,  or  -^  of  the  tax  which  is  paid  for 
the  bed  materials.     On  thefe  principles,  the  bell  judgement  I  can  form, 
in  confequence   of  the   experiments   which  I  have  conduced,  and  the 
neareil  calculation   that  I  can    make,  is,  that   a   quarter   of  malt   froni 
Scotch  bigg  fhould  pay  \  of  the  duty  impofed  on  a  quarter  of  malt  from 
Englilh  barley,  and  that  a  quarter  of  Scotch  barley  (hould  pay  y  of  the 
Enghfh  duty. 

Does  malt  of  an  inferior  quality,  when  brewed  for  malt  liquor,   yield 

more  or  lefs,   proportionally,  than    it   does  when   brewed  for   the 

purpofe  of  diflillation  ;  or  is  it  attended  with   more    inconveniences 

to  the  brewer  ;  and  is  it  proportionally  of  more  or  lefs  value  to  him 

than  to  the  dilliller  ? 

IVIalt   of  an    inferior  quality,   when   brewed    for   malt   liquor,  yields 

proportionally  lefs  than  it   can   do   if  properly  diluted  and  brewed  for 

the  purpofe  of  diftillation.     It  is  dangerous  for  the  brewer   to   pour   fo- 

much  li<juor  on  malt  of  iui  inferior  quality  aa  the  dilliller  can  do>  fw 
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fcar  of  endangering  the  flavour  of  his  liquor.  The  dlftlller,  If  he  getf 
a  greater  quantity  of  extraclive  matter,  is  If  fs  intcreftcd  about  the  flavour 
of  his  worts,  both  becaufc  they  have  to  undergo  a  complete  attcnuatioij 
and  the  fubfcquent  proccTs  of  diftillatioii,  and  alfo  bccaiife  the  flavour 
or  quah'ty  of  his  fpirits  depends  principally  upon  feparatlng  from  them 
the  eiTi'ntial  and  empyreumatic  oils  when  ihey  are  dldillfng.  Bu*  'lie 
brewer  muft  beware  of  fearching  too  feverely  the  grains  of  his  :T:rut, 
efpecially  where  tliis  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  othcrwife,  he  wiU  lofe  more 
by  deteriorating  the  quality  of  his  malt  liquor,  than  he  can  gain  by  any 
addition  to  the  q\iantity  af  his  extrart;  and,  therefore,  higli  heats  and 
a  number  of  hquors  would  be  dclhu6livc  to  the  brewer  vvJio  ufes  inferior 
grain.  Nay,  in  late  harvefts  and  bad  feafons,  it  becomes  necefTary  to  nu*>i 
cither  the  malt  or  the  worts  of  -Scotch  bigg  with  thofe  of  Engllfli  bar« 
ley,  in  order  to  procure  a  palatable  liquor. 

Indeed,  by  the  prefent  Excife  laws,  which  impofe  the  wliole  fpirit 
duty  on  the  wafh,  the  Englifli  diililler  cannot  fearch  his  grains  fo 
thoroughly  as  the  brewer  often  does:  but  where  a  diililler  is  not  limited 
in  his  operations  by  a  duty  on  the  wafli,  he  both  can  and  will  fearch 
the  malt  in  his  ma(h  tun,  farther  than  what  it  will  be  prudent  for  the 
brewer  to  attempt,  if  his  grain  is  ijf  an  inferior  quality.  In  conducing 
my  experiments  lafl  year,  1  poured  fevcu  liquors  on  the  malt  of  Englifli 
barley  ;  fix  on  that  of  Scotch  barley  ;  five  on  the  malt  of  bed  Scotch 
bigg;  and  four  liquors  on  the  two  inferior  kinds;  trying  by  the 
faccharometer  the  Ibength  of  my  worts,  till  I  rendered  the-  grains  fo 
perfectly  infjpid,  that  my  horfes  would  not  eat  tlicm.  ff  f  had  been 
brewing  ale  of  any  kind,  1  would  have  Ropped  at  five  liquors,  at  mofl:, 
for  my  Englifh  barley,  four  for  my  vScotch,  and  three  for  my  malt  made 
of  bigg.  My  experiments,  therefore,  make  inferior  grain  fomewhat 
more  valuable  for  the  diftiller  than  for  the  brewer;  though  they  fliew 
v^ry  nearly  the  Gomparative  values  of  the  diifcrent  kinds  of  malt,  eveu 
for  the  latter  purpofe. 

Have  you  aceefs  to  know  the  effeds  of  the  high  proportion  of  the 
malt-tax  on  Scotch  barley  and  bigg,  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland 
except  Aberdeendiire  ? 

Independently  of  all  the  private  information  which  I  could  colle6l  ox\ 
this  fubje6t,  1  have  examined  both  the  printed  Accounts  of  May  2d 
i8c4»  refpefting  the  duties  of  Excife  on  malt  made  in  iScotland,  and 
alfo  the  Account  prefented  to  this  Committee  from  the  Excife  of  that 
country  on  the  nth  inllant — -from  which  1  am  led  10  draw  the  following 
conclufions : 

I.  The  total  quantity  of  malt  made  in  Scotland  for  ten  years  pre- 
ceding midfummer  1803,  amounted  to  16,244,197-'-  bufiicls.  But  as 
'795»  ^799*  3"cl  iSco  were  unfruitful  feafons,  and  as  both  barley  and 
bigg  were  made  into  meal  in  great  quantities,  and  as  not  quite  half  of 
the  ufual  quantity  of  malt  was  ufed  In  thefe  calamitous  years,  I  throw 
them  out  of  the  account  when  forming  an  average  ;  and  1  find  that,  1*11 
r^e  ofhev  fcvcn  years,  the  quantity  of  malt    made   in  S.rntland    amounts 
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to    1 3,473,22 1 JL  bufhels,  and   that   the   yearly   average  is    1,924,746 
bufhels. 

2.  The  quantity  malted  from  midfummer  iSoz,  when  the  firft  altera- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  the  duty  on  Scotch  malt  took  place,  to  midfummer 
1803,  was  nearly  \  part  lefs  than  the  medium  of  fevtn  years,  or 
1,644,104^  bufhels.  This  fhewed  that  the  ratio  of  malt  duty  on  Scot- 
land was  already  too  hl^h,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  increafed. 

3.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  frorvi  midfummer  l^::!'^,  to  Chriftmas^ 
following,  inltead  of  being  nearly  one  half,  or  at  any  rate  about  two 
fifths,  was  only  341,078  bufhels.  This  is  not  \-  part  of  the  yearly 
average. 

4.  The  whole  malt-tax  levied  in  Scotland  from  midfummer  i8q2  to 
midfummer  1803,  amounted  to  137,^6X1.  its.  3d. — But 

The  malt-duty,  from  midfummer  to  Chriftmas  1803, 

only  to  -  .  -  -  -  -  L.  92,422    14     4 

And  from  this  is  to  be  deduced  the  duty  on  (lock  in 

hand -  -  34>Bo8      7     o 

00  that  the  whole  duty  on  malt  made  laft  half  year  is 

only  -  -         -  -  -    •      •    .       -  57>^I4-     7     4 

At  this  rate,  the  whole  malt-tax  for  a  year  is  115^228    14     8 

Tliis  is  lefs  than  the  lall  years,  or  137,8681.  17s.  3d., 

by  -------  L.  22,640      2    II 

1  acknowledge  that  the  malt  made  in  the  fummer  half  year  is  not 
above  two  fifths  of  the  malt  made  In  the  whole  year;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  the  high  ratio  of  the  malt-tax  on  the  whole  of  Scotland,  joined  to 
the  late  great  addition  to  that  tax,  has  defeated  the  object  of  rai fmg 
a  greater  revenue:  'And  1  firmly  believe,  that  a  tax  of  2s.  lOyd.  per 
bufhel  on  malt  made  from  Scotch  barley,  and  of  2s.  2d.  on  all  malt 
made  of  bigg,  while  the  duty  on  malt  made  in  England  is  4s.  4d., 
would  produce  more  clear  revenue  to  Government  than  a  higlier  ratio 
of  duty.  Diretl  taxes  can  be  levied  by  compulfion  ;  but  indireft  taxes, 
or  taxes  on  confumption,  can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  length  ;  and 
on  articles  of  inferior  value,  compared  to  raw  materials  of  a  better 
quality,  too  high  a  ratio  on  the  inferior  article  mull  always  hurt  the 
Revenue. 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 

Ejfavi  lAttrary^  Porttical  and  Econom'icaL  in  Ttvo  Volumes,  by 
John  Gardinf.r,  M.  D.  Fcllotu  of  the  Royal  Colk^e  of  Phyficians, 
and  of  the  Roynl  Society^  Edinburgh,  ^c.  Conftable  &  Co.  Edin- 
burgh, and  T.  N.  Longman  &  O.  Rces,  Ldndon.      1803. 

Disquisitions,  like  tliofe  now  before  us,  v/hlch  involve  the  happi- 
refs  and  welfare  of  mankind  in  an  important  degree,  are  generally  re- 
ceived in  a  favourable  manner.  So  numerous,  however,  have  publica- 
tions of  t^is  kind  been  of  late  years,  that  one  of  two  things  may  rea- 
■fonably  be  expelled  to  follow  ;  either  that  the  people  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  enabled  to  form  correft  notions  upon  every  point  connect- 
ed with  rural  and  political  economy,  or  they  will  be  furfeited  with 
•fuch  a  lavifhmcnt  of  advice,  efpecially  as  it  is  often  beftowed  by  thofe 
who  would  not  have  been  the  worfe  of  inftruftion  themfeives.  Earls 
and  Lords,  phyficianjs  and  furgeons,  have  lately  ftepped  forward  and 
,  proffered  advice  for  promoting  the  internal  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try J  in  fhort,  all  ranks,  except  the  lawyers,  have  lent  their  aid  to 
forward  fuch  a  meritorious  and  importap.t  object.  We  beg  pardon, 
«ven  an  Honourable  Judge  has  condefcended  to  throw  in  his  mite, 
thereby  fhowing  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  the  value  of  agriculture  to 
the  Hate. 

In  making  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  we  by  no  means  apply  any  of 
them  to  the  learned  author  of  thefe  volumes  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  declare,  that"  much  gratification  has  been  experienced 
hj  us  in  examining  his  fentiments  on  a  variety  of  topics,  none  of  which 
are  undeferving  of  notice.  If  he  has  not  added  largely  to  our  original 
flock  of  information,  he  has  at  leaft  conveyed  a  good  deal  of  pleafure, 
by  illuflrating  fome  important  fubjefts  with  concifeiiefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity.  Upon  fome  of  them,  he  perhaps  has  formed  eiToneous  opi- 
nions ;  but  even  here  criticifm  is  in  a  great  meafure  difarmed  by  the 
fairnefs  and  candour  which  he  conllantly  -exhibits.  Three  fourths  of 
the  efliiys  being  foreign  to  the  defign  of  our  Magazine,  we  fliall  con- 
fine this  review  to  the  feclions  which  more  particularly  relate  to  agri- 
cultural concerns. 

Thefe  feftions  are,  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  loth, 
of  the  firft  volume.  In  examining  tliera,  we  Ihall  Rate  our  fentiments 
with  freedom  ;  and,  avoiding  every  fallidious  remark,  will  with  greater 
pleafure  beftow  approbation  where  we  think  it  merited,  thun  convey* 
cenfure,  even  where  opinions  appear  to  be  loofely  taken  uj).  Some 
people  feem  to  think  that  a  review  Hiould  contain  all  tlie  errors  of  the 
author,  and  none  of  his  truths  ;  but  our  conduct  fliuU  always  be  guided 
by  more  liberal  principles. 
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The  third  fe£lion  is  on  the  progrefllve  improvement  of  agricultiirev 
and  means  of  its  increafe  to  anfwer  the  rifmg  demands  of  the  public. 
At  the  outfet,  Dr  Gardiner  falls  into  an  error,  at  leaft  his  opinion,  if 
acl-"d  upon,  would  effeftually  retard  improvement.  He  afferta,  in  fub- 
ftance,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  keep  the  prices  of  provi- 
fiois  lovr,  in  order  that  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  regulated  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  Now,  it  occurs  to  us,  and  we  have  long  practically 
experienced  the  truth  of  it,  tl'.at  the  value  of  labour  is  feldoni  if  ever 
afcertained  by  the  price  of  provifions,  but  that  the  market  value  of 
the  article  is,  almofl  in  ever)'  cafe,  regp.lated  by  the  demand  for  the 
particular  fort  of  lar,our  that  is  wanted.  People  who  write  upon  the  price 
of  provifions,  fliculd  reflcft  that  the  value  of  money  is  now  totally 
altered,  and  tliat  a  {hilling  for  a  peck  of  meal  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  fanr.er  frcm  what  it  wa?.  in  foni^er  time';.  His  rent  is 
augmented  ;  the  value  of  the  labour  he  employs  is,  in  evei"}'  cafe,  dcuiv 
led  ;  and  public  burdens,  formerly  almofl  unknown  to  him,  are  now 
of  confiderable  magnitude.  Befides,  fuch  fhoiild  confidcr  that  high  and 
lew  prices  are  onl)'  comparative,  and  that  eighteen  pence  for  a  peck  of 
meal  is  in  reality  a  lower  price  at  this  time  to  the  confumer  than  a  fliil- 
ling  was  twenty  years  ago,  his  relative  abilities  to  pay  the  price  being 
duly  attended  to.  Why  fliould  it  be  thought  that  low  prices  tend  to 
promote  national  pr(^.fperity  ?  If  provifions  are  producv:d  at  an  in- 
creafcd  expence,  the  manufci6lurer  of  them  is  eiititled  to  an  increafe 
of  price,  other.wife  he  would  be  ruined  by  the  trade  in  which  he  is 
concerned.  The  fubjf  6l  will  not  bear  an  argunicnt.  Indeed,  in  a 
fubfequent  feftion,  p.  448.  Dr  Gardiner  admit?,  that  *  it  is  a  fpeci- 
ous,  but  falfe  argument,  that  the  price  of  labour  i?,  in  mosl^  caC:?; 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  provifions  ;  for  in  fome  difiri6\s,  *  fays  be, 
*  the  price  of  labour  is  fcarcely  fuITic^ent  tor  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
mily ;  whilfi:  in  fome  of  the  manufafturing  towns  it  is  too  high,  to  be 
confident  with  the  profperity  of  our  trade,  '  After  tliis  admifflon,  we 
preiume  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fay  one  woid  more  upon  the 
fubjec^. 

We  are  much  of  Dr  Gardiner's  opinion  concerning  the  deficien- 
<^y  of  Britifli  grain,  and  have  more  than  cncc  declared  it  to  be  ex- 
pedient and  neceffary  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land. 
This,  as  he  very  fuftly  obferves  (p.  412.),  can  only  be  accomplifhed 
by  the  divifion  of  commons  and  the  culture  of  wafte  lands,  which,  in 
their  prefent  ftate,  are  undoubtedly  very  unprodu(5live.  Perhaps,  with 
the  condition  of  t^iefe  lands,  no.w  ftyled  common  and  wafte,  Dr  Gar- 
diner may  in  fonH:  meafure  be  unacquainted.  Many  of  them  are  na- 
turally of  good  quality  ;  and,  like  old  maidens,  are  only  fterile,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  been  cultivated.  We  have  feen  commons  in  Eng- 
land carr\'ing  nothing  but  gorfe  and  thiilles,  which  were  of  fiperior 
natural  value  to  moft  of  our  Scotith  infield  ;  and  yet,  from  individual 
"negligence,  or,  what  is  worfe,  from  Jegiilative  ignorance,  they  re- 
rnained  in  a  ftate  difgraccful  to  the  nation,  and  comparatively  (»f  little 
■  ali^c   to   the  proprietors  and  occupi-rs.      So  long  as  feparatc  lulls  are 
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recefiaiy,  the  divifion  of  commons  will  be  an  uphill  tafk  ;  feut  if  a 
general  bill  was  pafled,  and  "a  modus  cnaftid  for  tithcE,  then  the  pro- 
cefs  of  divifiou  would  go  on  with  rapidity. 

Whether  the  common  and  walle  lands  are  improveable  to  the  extent 
fuggeftcd  by  Dr  Gardiner,  we  are  not  allr)gcther  certain  ;  bccaufe 
evidence  is  wanting  to  afcertain  their  refprdtivo  cjuahtics.  We  are  ra- 
ther difpofed  to  think  that  their  value  is  greatly  cxa^^gcrated  by  many 
people,  becaufe  allowance  is  feldom  made  for  tlir  prorluce  expended  in 
working  and  feeding  them,  v.-hich  for  fcveral  years,  under  the  bell  ma- 
nagement, would  at  leail  confunie  one  half  thereof.  It  is  evident, 
however,  after  every  necelTary  ceclurtion  was  ma'ie,  that  if  one'  million 
of  acres  of  thcfe  lands  were  brought  into  perfect  cultivation,  the  prc- 
fent  deficiency  of  home  produce  uuuk!  be  made  up,  whillt  the  remain- 
der might  be  improved  according  to  circumf^ances,  or  to  the  future 
demand  of  the  market,  which  of  courfe  mujl  always  be  regulated  by 
the  profperity  of  the  country.  As  population  was  augmented  or  lux- 
ury increafed,  a  fivfii  extenfion  would  be  necelfary  ;  aiid  that  this  would 
take  place  from  motives  of  private-  intereft',  till  the  whole  i/land  was  im- 
proved, need  not  be  c!oubted,  provided  legal  obllniftions  wvrc  removed. 

In  the  fourth  feftion,  the  bad  effefts  of  entails  in  a  mercantile 
country  are  noticed.  We  e.xtra6l  two  paragrap}i«,  which  will  fliow  Dp 
Gardiner's  fentiments  on  this  important  queltiou. 

<  Indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  that  entails  were  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  our  cooliittition,  and  to  the  genius  of  a  mercantile  nation, 
where  as  little  obitruftion  ought  to  be  given  to  the  transference  of 
land,  as  to  that  of  any  other  property.  The  prchibitioos  that  are 
given  by  entails  to  the  fale  of  lands,  are,  in  feveral  ways,  detrimental 
to  commerce,  and  obtlruft  the  profperity  of  the  country.  How  often 
does  it  happen,  that  creditors,  by  the  deed  of  entail,  are  defrauded  of 
their  juft  debts  !  Thefe  fometimes  amount  nearly  to  the  value  of 
the  eftate  ;  and,  in  feme  cafes,  i  have  known  them  exceed  it.  From 
this  circumftance  alone,  entails  appear  to  be  a  privilege,  granted  by 
law  to  rich  individuals,  to  perpctoiate  their  family  and  name  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public.  Tiiis  favours  more  of  the  afTumed  power  of  the 
ancient  ariflocracy,  than  of  our  prtfent  free  conftitution,  in  which  we 
boaft,   that  all  are  on  an  equality  in  refpeft  to  the  laws. 

'  Thcfe  fl:rong  objtdions  to  the  pratilice  of  locking  up  lands  by 
entails,  and  thereby  preventing  theni  from  being  transferred  with  the 
fame  eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  purcKafer,  as  every  other  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty^, have  long  made  me  ardently  wifh  for  a  repeal  of  the  aft  of 
jr)8'5.  This  a<51:,  undoubtedly,  has  been  rendered  lefs  exceptionable, 
by  the  icth  of  George  III.  c.  51,  fur  encouraging  the  improvement 
of  lands  in  Scotland  held  under  icitiernents  of  llrift  entail.  But  as 
they  are  (lill  unalienable,  the  mofl  material  objedrons  to  this  fpecics  of 
tenure  continue  to  exiil,  to  the  dinvinution  of  the  wealth  and  profperity 
of  the  country.  Even  truft-deeds,  carried  to  iheir  utmofl  extent,  as 
they  often  are  in  England,  have  all  the  bad  effefts  of  entails.  Perhaps, 
U^  trull  deed,  direding  or  limitiBg  the  fucccl^on  of  heirs   to  a  landed 
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eflate,  fhould  be  effcftual  beyond  the  life  of  the   heirs   in   exigence  at 
the  time.  '     Vol.1,   p.  432-433. 

We  perfe£^ly  concur  with  Dr  Gardiner,  that  thlrlage,  as  a  perpe- 
tual fervitude,  ought  to  be  abolifhed,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
rights  of  thcfe  concerned.  The  concluding  padage  of  the  fecElion  on 
this  fubjcfl,  fliovvs  that  the  author  entertains  a  correal  opinion  con- 
cerning a  jufl  commutation  for  thlrlajre,  and  that  his  fentlments  are 
different  from  ihofe  exprefTod  by  the  Rofsfliire  Juries,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Supplement  to  laft  volume,  and  Firft  Number  of  the  prefent  one. 
He  fayi,  *  It  is  not  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  purchafe  of  the  tvhole 
profits  arlfinc  from  the  employment  of  the  mill  that  ought  to  be  given, 
"but  only  whn:  might  be  fully  edimated  as  an  advantage  which  the  pro- 
pi^etor  of  the  dominant  null  has  in  tkc  infuch^nj  above  that  of  the  out- 
fucker  7nultures.  * 

Dr  Gardiner  is  liodile  to  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  grain  ; 
^and  we  muft  acknowledge  that  our  fentlments  are  very  much  In  unifon 
with  thofe  he  exprefTes.  But  there  Is  no  occafion  to  difcufe  this 
point  ;  for  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Britifh  hufbandry,  when  oppofed  to 
'the  rational  confumpt,  we  have  no  giain  to  export,  confequently  the 
queftlon  concerning  bounty  may  remain  In  abeyance.  We  think  the 
L)o6ior's  difcernment  has,  however,  been  afleep,  when  he  aflerts,  that 
*  cur  farmers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freed  Importation-,*  be- 
caufe  we  are  fatlsfied  that,  unlefs  protecting  duties  were  interpofed, 
the  home  cultivator  would  be  conftantly  underfold  in  his  own  natural 
market.  What  does  it  fignlfy  that  the  author  of  the  Corn  Trafts, 
publlfhed  in  I7<^5,  calculated  that  the  average  quant itv  of  grain  an- 
nually imported  amounted  only  to  23,720  quarters,  (inca.  we  <?re  fully 
afTurcd  that  the  tables  are  now  altogether  rcverfed.  From  the  account 
cf  grain  imported  into  Scotland  onJy^  given  in  the  Appendix,  it  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  twelve  years,  viz,  from  1790  to  1801,  a  quan- 
tity not  lefs  than  240,000  quarters  was,  upon  an  average,  Imported 
annually.  This,  we  prefume,  overturns  all  the  previous  reafoning,  and 
renders  an  additional  argument  altogether  unnectfiary. 

The  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  Britifh  dlftillery,  and  its  Importance  to 
the  date,  are  described  in  the  feventh  fctlion  ;  bur,  notwithdanding 
the  demand  thereby  6ccafioned  upon  the  farmer  for  barley.  It  mud  ex- 
cite furprife,  that  this  grain  has  been  the  mod  unvendible  of  all  for 
fcveral  years  pad.  We  are  not  clear  whether  the  quantity  of  barley 
malted  is  greater,  or  even  as  much  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
though  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  lefs,  as  may  be  afcertained  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  the  original  malt  duty.  We  have  no  objection 
that  ardent  fpirlts  djould  be  taxed  as  high  as  Government  pleafes ;  but 
certainly  confider  it  as  Impolitic  to  fubjcA  malt  to  fuch  a  tax  as  Is  ^now 
prcfently  impofed.  Ale  maybe  reckoned  as  one  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  ; 
therefore  the  Britifli  brewery  deferves  every  manaer  of  encouragement, 
fo  as  the  public  may  be  provided  with  a  fafe  and  comfortable  beverage. 

Upon  the  lithe  queftion,  Dr  Gardiner  entertains  fentlments  which 
lome  people  will  regard  as  heterodox  ;  though  we  muf\  confefs  that 

ibe^ 
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they  are  nearly  allied  to  thofe  we  liave  always  maintained  fnce  the 
merits  of  the  quellion  were  invcftigattd  by  us.  He  is  friendly  to  a 
modus^  or  compenfalion  in  lieu  of  tithe,  and  fiipports  his  opioion  by 
fevtral  very  judicious  arguments.  It  tnves  us  pleafure  to  obferve,  that 
the  plan  for  commuting  or  changing  titlie  for  a  proportion  of  rent, 
given  in  our  Thirteenth  Number,  meets  with  his  unqualified  approba- 
tion. The  Do6h?r's  fcntimeiits  on  the  general  queition  will  however 
be  more  corrt6ily  comprehended  from  the  following  extract. 

'  Notwitliftaiiding  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  preceding  paires,  on  the 
Sivifion  and  iinprovtfment  of  the  commons  and  wafte  lands  of  this 
country,  certain  difiicultics,  which  f)bn:rut?t  the  progrtfs  of  this  de- 
fireable  end,  fnll  remain  to  be  confidcred.  Among  thefe  are  the 
church  tithe,  and  poor's  rates,  in  Eri^laiul  ;  which,  in  many  inftances, 
affed:  the  proprietors  and  farmers  to  Inch  a  degree,  as  to  hanlfli  almoft 
all  inclination  to  confiderable  improvements,  from  a  diflike  to  fliare 
their  profits  with  thofe  who  bear  no  part  of  th-e  exptnce.  The  lithe 
ia  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rent,  and  is  always  a  great 
difcouragement,  both  to  improvements  by  the  landlord,  aiid  cultivation 
by  the  farmer.  It  is  a  real  land-taj^,  makliig  part  o{  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy  ;  is  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  proprietors  of  land  ;  but  is  felt 
more  fevetely  by  the  tenants;  and  is  higher  than  even  the  land-tax 
formerly  paid  in  to  the  treafury  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  The 
propiicror  cannot  venture  to  make  the  moll  important,  which  are  com- 
monly the  mod  expenhve  improvements,  nor  the  tenant  to  raife  the 
pioil  valuable,  which  are  likewife,  in  general,  the  moft.  expenfive  crops, 
when  the  Church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  iliarc 
fo  largely  in  the  produce. 

*  So  heavy  a  tax  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  muft  neceffarily  have 
ibme  effedl  in  lefiening  their  production,  in  heightening  the  price  of 
provlfions,  and  in  reftraining  the  population  of  the  country,  which  will 
always  correfpond  with  the  quantity  of  food  produced.  How  to  ob- 
viate thefe  inconveniences,  arifing  from  lo  burthenfome  a  tax  on  pro- 
duce, and  which  operate,  with  fo  decifive  an  efledl,  in  obllrufting  all 
expenfive  and  important  improvements  of  farms,  is  a  quellion  of  moil 
difiicuk  folution.  This  difliculty  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  any  impof- 
fibility  of  forming  a  plan  of  accommodation  between  the  proprietors 
of  land,  the  clergy,  and  the  lay  impropropriators  *,  by  which  the 
effects  of  the  tithe,  complained  of,  might-be  taken  away,  but  in  fo  ad- 
juring the  fcheme  to  their  feveral  interefts,  as  to  give  mutual  fatis- 
fadtion. 

*  "Where  there  is  no  modus  ellabliiTied,  it  is  an  oppofition  of  intereft 
between  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer,  which  occafions  fo  many  alter- 
cations, and  fometimes  lawfuits,  on  account  of  the  tithe  in  kind,  or 
its  valuation  in  money.  V/ere  thefe  perfons  intent  on  ilri<£l  juftice  to 
each  other,  no  difpute  could  take  place ;  but  the  clergyman,  perhaps 

from 

*  The  tithe  of  thefe  laft  are  fuppofed  to  extend  to  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
lands  of  Enghnd. 
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from  mifinformatlon  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  may  fometimes  have  the 
appearance  of  infifting  for  more  than  is  right  ;  while  the  farmer,  from 
o  diflike  to  all  kind  of  taxation,  is  tempted  to  withhold  from  the  cler- 
gyman what  is  his  due  by  law  *.  Such  diflenfions  are  followed  by  the 
worft  confequences  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  ;  for  tliey  cannot  re- 
ceive, with  a  jufl  fenfe  of  their  propriety,  the  principles  of  piety  and 
morality,  how  forcibly  foever  they  may  be  delivered,  by  a  parfon  whom 
they  neither  reverence  nor  eiteem.  This  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a 
modus,  of  more  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  than  even 
the  farther  improvements  of  our  lands,  fo  warmly  recommended  in  al- 
mofl  every  part  of  this  treatife.  Wliat  a  happinefs,  therefore,  would 
it  be  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  farmers,  and  to  the  country  in 
general,  could  fome  equitable,  and  lefs  exceptionable  method,  than  the 
prefent  mode  of  levying  the  tithe,  be  adopted!  '    Vol.  I.  p.  483-487. 

To  provide  for  the  deftitute  poor,  has  been  an  important  objeft  with 
every  well-regulated  government  ;  but  few  have  fallen  upon  the  happy 
medium  of  enac^ting  laws  which  adminiftered  falutary  relief,  without 
lapping  the  foundations  of  induftry  and  morality.  Perhapa  the  objeft 
is  nearer  attained  to  in  Scotland  than  in  any  country  whatever  ;  where- 
as in  our  fifter  country,  the  bu*-den  of  fupporting  the  poor  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  fyftem  ad- 
opted there  is  radically  bad  ;  though  it  would  be  a  herculean  tafk  to 
reform  it  altogether.  A  gradual  modification  of  the  evil  is  however 
very  pra<5licable  ;  and  the  firft  ftep  of  amendment  is,  to  place  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  funds  of  each  parifli  in  the  hands  of  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  levied. 

Dr  Gardiner's  fentiments  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  following 
paragraphs,  p.  522.  et  feq. 

<  The  poor's  rates  in  England,  from  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  gradually  increafing  with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
that  country,  till  ihey  have  become  at    laft,  in  many  parifhes,  a  heavy 

burthen 

*  Mr  Arthur  Younp,  who  defcrves  wtll  of  the  pul)lic,  for  his  laborious  and  cx- 
jienhve  tours  throaigh  France  and  Italy,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  obferves, 
*  That  in  rejjard  to  the  opprtfTions  ot  the  clergy,  as  to  tithes,  I  murt  do  that  body 
a  juCiice,  to  wliich  a  claim  cannot  be  laid  in  England.  Though  ilie  Ecclcfiaftical 
tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  fevercly  than  ulual  in  Italy,  yet  it  was  never  exaft- 
cd  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs,  as  is  at  prefent  the  dilgrace  of  Knjjbnd,  When 
taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  1  made  in- 
quiries, as  a  tenth  ;  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even  a  twentieth 
of  the  produce ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay 
any  thing.  '1  hus,  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicuree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  nor 
thing.  Olives,  in  fume  places,  paid  ;  in  more,  they  did  not.  Cows,  nothing. 
I.aml'S,  from  the  I2th  to  the  21ft.  Woo],  notliing.  Such  mildmfs.  in  tiie  levy 
of  this   (kHous  tax,    is    abfolutely   unknown    in    England.  '      Vol.  I.  p.  537.  Lond. 

I7Q2. This  accurate  obK-rvtr,  in  another  part  of  his  tour,  previous  to  the  French 

Rtvoliition,  fays,  '  All  I  convcrfed  vvith  in  Italy,  on  the  fuhjtO  of  tithes,  exprclled 
,ini.i2LnHnt  at  the  tithe  we  arc  fubjt^l  to,  and  fcarcely  believed  that  there  was  a 
reople  Uft  in  Euiopc,  who  paid  fo  much;  obferviig,  that  nothing  Ijke  it  was  to  b.e 
rwnd,  even  in  Spain  itl'llf.  '     Vvl  II.  f.  275    of  the  Tour. 
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burthen  on  the  Indiiftrlous  ;  of  which  they  loudJy  and  juftly  camplain. 
By  the  39th  and  43d  of  Eh'/abeth   (t!ie  bafis  of  many  fuccecdlng  a<^3 
relative  to  a  provifion  for  the  poor),  the  churchwardens  of  each  parifh, 
with   the  concnrrence  of  a  Juilice  of  Peace,  acquiied  a  difcretionary 
power  of  impofing  and  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  according  ti> 
the   number  and   indigence  of  their  poor.      At   the   time  when  ihefe 
afts  paded,  the  difcretionary  power  mentioned  was  probably  neceffary  ; 
and,  according   to   the   law  as  it   now  exilts  and    tlie  prefent   plan  of 
levying  the  poor's  rates,  it   is   perhaps    (HU  unavoidable.      Bat  it  fcems 
to   me   unreafonable,    even   dangerous  to  the   community,    that   a   tax 
fliould  be  laid  on,  at  the  arbitrary    wili   of  any  two   or   three  church- 
wardens or  overfeers.     The  aflefT.nent  ought,  by  aft  of  Parhament,  to 
be  limited  to  a  moderate  rate  in  the  pound,  whatever  may   be   the  nc- 
CeflitieB  of  the  poor.      And   when  this   fhall  be  found   infuiTicient,  the 
deficiency  ought  to  be  made  up  by  a  voluntary  contribution    from  the 
opulent  inhabitants.      It  is  by  a  plan  of  this  kind  alone,  that  the  moll 
indiiftrious  pait   of  the  community  can  be  relieved  from  the  prefent  op- 
preflive  burthen  of  the  poor's  rates  ;   and  I  am  contident,  from  the  in- 
ilinftive  defire  in  man  to  relieve  the  diilreffed,  it  will  fully  anfwcr  every 
purpofe   intended.      This   will  obviate,  in    a   great  degree,  tliat  excels 
of  charity,  fo  hurtful  to  fociety,  and    even   fo  baneful  to  the  indolent 
and  (lorhful  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  fo  often  throw  themfelves 
unnecefTarily,  from  a  dlllike  to  labour,  on  the  charity    of  the   public. 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  poor's  rates   of  many   pariihes   in   Eng- 
land have  gradually   augmented   to   double   of  what   they   were   forty 
years  ago  ;    and   from   this  too   great   liberality,  the  number  of  poor 
has  proportionably  increafed  ;  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  cite  par- 
ticular inilancea. 

*  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  many  of  the  mechanics,  porters» 
asd  other  hard-working  men  in  England,  who  have  worn  themfelves 
gut  by  labour  and  intemperance,  pay  no  regard  to  futurity,  and  ne- 
gleft  their  offspring,  becaufe  of  the  comfortable  retreat  on  which  they 
can  rely,  when  they  fhall  come  to  throw  themfelves  and  their  children 
on  the  charity  of  the  parifh.  It  is  the  too  liberal  provifion  made  for 
the  poor  in  England,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  the 
arbitraiy  manner  in  which  trie  fubjeft  is  taxed  for  their  maintenance, 
that  are  the  chief  caufes  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  poor's  rates,  and 
the  increafing  number  of  beggars.  If  the  dilTipated  journeymen  of 
manufafkurers,  and  other  men  of  labour  in  great  towns,  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  large  wages,  but  fpend  them,  to  the  lalt  (liilling^ 
in  wafle,  are  in  the  fmallell  degree  difabled,  or  even  weary  of  work, 
they  nffeft  inability  for  labour,  and  are  put  on  the  poor's  roll.  Thia 
I  underrtand  they  accompli fh,  by  un  application  to  a  Juilice  of  Peace, 
from  whom  they  procure  aa  order  on  the  churchwardens,  in  conh- 
<^ueDce  of  which  they  receive  n^^arly  aa  comfortable  a  provifion  in  a 
work-houfe,  or  by  a  weekly  penfion,  as  men  in  the  country  of  Scot^ 
land  can  earn  by  hard  labour.  To  fuppiy  the  indigent  with  food  and 
raiment,  provided  you  thereby  do  not  otfer  a  premium  to  indolence* 

preidlgalliy, 
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prodigality,  and  vice,  is  falutary.  To  correal  the  lazy  and  the  fpend- 
thrift,  to  (hnt  them  up  in  houfes  of  confinement,  till  they  have  ac- 
quired habits  of  induftry,  is  jaft  and.  prudent  ;  but  in  fuch  eftablifli- 
ments,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  lodge  them  better  than  the  fober  and 
diligent  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  is  not  agreeable  to  any  principle 
of  equity,  and  is  inconfiitent  with  found  policy.  On  account,  there- 
fore, of  the  bad  effcdls  to  the  pubhc,  of  an  exccfs  of  benevolence,  it 
ought  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  formerly  fuggeited,  that  every  out-pen- 
fion  to  a  pauper,  or  his  maintenance  in  a  work-houfe,  ought  to  be 
fomethiny  below  what  the  nieanell  workman  can  earn  by  -  his  labour.  * 
Vol.  J.   p.  c  2  2-5  26. 

We  agree  with  Dr  Gardiner,  that  it  is  impraftscable  to  prevent 
common  bcijging ;  therefore  think  thofe  who  are  permitted  to  beg 
(hould  be  under  f)n-,e  fuch  regulations  as  he  recommends.  The  ac- 
contit  which  he  gives  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mendicants  (Blue-gowns) 
in  Scotland,   is  curious  and  interefling. 

The  {e<f^ion  >'oncerning  the  utility  of  foundling  hofpital?,  contains 
many  uftful  rrrpirks  ;  but  being  rather  unconnected  with  rural  matters, 
we  fhall  reRriift  on-^ftlves  to  a  iingle  obfervation  upon  it.  Foundling 
hospitals,  in  one  point  of  view,  are  beneficial  to  fociety,  by  affording 
a  receptacle  vvhertin  deftitute  infants  may  be  reared  up  and  trained  to 
uft^fui  purpofes  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  as  they  alfo  afford  encourage- 
ment to  immoralii}',  and  are  feldom  managed  in  a  way  that  proves 
conducive  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  ellablifhcd,  we  are  not 
fnre  but  that  the  benefits  thereby  gained  are  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  accompanying  evils. 

The  lafi  fedion  is  on  the  population  of  Britain  at  different  periods. 
Dr  Gar-Jiner  thinks  that,  at  the  iavafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  850,000  of  all  ages  ;  which  number  aug- 
mented during  the  CTOvej-nment  of  the  Romans  to  nearly  three  millions. 
At  the  death  of  i\lfred  in  900,  he  eftimates  that  population,  from  va- 
rious caufes,  had  dcclired  one  third  ;  and  that  even  at  the  Conqueft 
the  number  was  not  much  augmented.  During  the  reign  of  the  Tu- 
dor?, when  Itfs  foreign  war  and  fewer  internal  difienfions  prevailed  than 
in  former  periods,  and  when  much  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  he  com.putes  the  population  to  have  more  than 
doubled  From  the  return  of  the  Bifhops  in  1676,  it  wa'?  then  reck- 
oned at  fix  millions  in  England.  The  authentic  returns  lately  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  I^'giflature,  however,  prove,  in  the  moil 
fatisfaftoiy  manner,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Britain  had  ra- 
pidly increafed  during  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Indeed  any  perfon,  who 
merely  looked  an  inch  before  his  nofe,  might  have  been  fati.fied  of  the 
truth  of  this  circumiianct  without  an  aftual  enumeration.  Agricul- 
t'.nc  was  txccuted  in  a  much  nicr.'  perfed  flyle  than  formerly  ;  manil- 
fidure?  had  increafed  in  an  aiionifhing  degree  ;  canals,  roads,  and  oth/fr 
internal  improvements  were  making  in  every  quarter  ;  and  how  could 
thtfe  things  have  happened,  unlefs  population  had  increafed  ?  It  was 
impoflible  j  and  fuch   a  train  of  argument  we  always  purfued  befoi^e 

the 
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the  facl  was  preciftly  afcertained,  becaufe  no  other  could  then  be  re. 
forted  to.  It  is  unneceffary  to  Invelllgate,  here,  wliicli  was  caufe,  which 
Was  tffcd  ;  whether  the  fuperior  attention  difplayed  about  internal 
improvement,  and  the  increale  of  trade  and  maniifa6tures,  produced  ail 
autrmentation  of  population,  or  whether  tlie  augmentation  occalioneil 
internal  improvement  and  increafed  trade.  The  faft  is,  they  gentrally 
go  hand  in  hmcL  Population  will  never  be  wantinjr  in  a  prof"ptrotii 
flate.  It  may  prevail  under  advcife  circumltancts,  but  cannot  be  want- 
ing under  a  well-regulated  government,  where  food  and  employiv.eiit 
are  abundantly  provided.  Were  every  obftacle  to  internal  improve- 
ment removed,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Britilh  iflcs  are  capable 
of  fupponin^  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  are  preiently 
colledfd  within  their  bounds  ;  nay  more,  we  are  convinced  that  ati 
incrcaie  will  regularly  go  forward,  though  with  flower  ilcps,  in  ipitc 
of  tveiy  obilacle,  fo  long  as  the  trade  and  manufactures  ot  the  country 
continue  to  fluurilh.  N. 


Li  iter  addressed  to  the  Comwi/fioners  of  Supply  for  the  Coiuity  of  Haddhig^ 
ton.  By  Robert  Hunter  of  Thurjion^  Efi.  Edhihurgh,  pr'mteli 
by  C.  Stc^vart.     '1804. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  concife,  and,  fo  f^rr  as  \\q  know,  a  correct 
account  of  the  fquabbles  which  lately  happened  among  the  Commiflion- 
ers  for  executing  the  Property-a6l  in  the  county  of  Haddington.  Wifli- 
ing  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  perfonal  nature,  we  mufl  refer  our  readers 
to  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  much  amufement. 
While  the  main  part  of  this  curious  publication  is  thus  pafled  over,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  notice  the  caufes  from  which  thofe  difTenfions  feem 
to  have  originated. 

It  appears  tliat  the  Commiflioners  of  the  county  of  Haddington,  at 
an  early  period,  entertained  different  views  refpecling  the  extent  of  the 
Property-aft,  and  that  fome  of  them  wifhed  to  exercife  their  powers  in 
a  more  lenient  way  than  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority. 
That  the  acl  itfelf  was  read  by  them  in  different  w^ys  will  not  excite 
furprife,  feeing  that  the  claufes  relative  to  the  tenants'  duty  are  in  di- 
rect oppolition  to  the  principle  of  the  aft  as  expi-effed  in  the  preamble. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  minority  were  difpofed  to  execute  the 
aft  according  to  its  fpirit,  in  other  words,  to  aifefs  the  occupiers  of 
land  upon  the  fame  principles  as  they  afTefTed  proprietors  and  others  ; 
whereas  the  majority  were  refolved  to  walk  by  the  letter  of  the  aCt, 
that  is,  to  affefs  the  tenantry  in  the  full  fum  of  lixpence  upon  eveiy 
twenty  {hillings  of  rent,  and  to  value  each  farm  afrefli  which  had  been 
occupied  for  more  than  feven  years.  The  majority  alfo  refufed  to  allow 
the  doduftion  of  one  eighth  from  rent,  though  that  dedu6tion  is  clearly 
warranted  ;  and,  in  fliort,  were  determined  to  adminifter  the  a6l  with 
the  utmoll  feverity.  We  beiieve  this  ib.tement  will  convey  a  pretty 
accurate  p:dtiir«  of  the  view$  of  both  parties. 

That 
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That  the  minority  were  in  the  right,  we  fiippofe  few  people  will 
doubt,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bellow  fuitable  attention  upon  the 
acl  in  all  its  bearings  and  brancb.cs.  Indeed,  the  recent  proceedings  oi 
the  Comnnifiioners  in  a  ec^eat  ineaiiue  prove,  that  tlieir  original  conduct 
was  radically  v\rong.  They  have  mnv  allowed  the  dediidion  of  one  eighth^^ 
which  wa3  at  tiril  obilinatcly  refufed.  They  have  reduced  a  num])er  of 
valuations  upon  the  ex  parte  reprefentation  of  the  occupiers  ;  and  latter- 
ly, in  every  inftance,  have  aded  with  much  moderation  a;id  wifdom. 
The  county  of  Haddington  will  now  be  generally  affefled  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  are  adopted  in  other  dillricts,  though  we  are  free  to  fay 
that  the  tax  will  fall  much  heavier  upon  the  tenantry  all  over  the  ifland, 
under  every  limitation,  than  it  does  iipon  other  clalTes. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  concerning  the  line  of  condiiCl  adopt- 
ed by  the  two  parties  into  which  the   Commiffioners   were   divided,  we 
come  now  to  notice  a  paflage  of  the  pamplilet,  which   at   once  difplaya 
the  principles  which  guided  the  majority. 
In  p.  4.  Mr  Hunter  fays — 

«  It  mull  appear  evident  to  vou,  tliat  almofl  the  whole  property  of 
this  county  confifls  in  land,  and  that,  of  courfe,  the  landlords'  and  te- 
nants' taxes  afford  the  great  fource  from  wliich  the  revenue  to  be  raifed 
by  this  tax  mull  be  drawn.  There  is  httle  trade,  and  no  manufaclures 
of  any  confequence,  earned  on  in  this  county.  If,  then,  the  Commif- 
fioners fhould  overlook  this  moil  ncceiTary,  though  moil  troublefome  part 
of  their  duty,  '  the  obtaining  a  fair  and  jull  valuation  of  all  the  farms 
that  have  been  let  and  entered  to  previous  to  the  lail  feven  years, ' 
they  would  be  highly  culpable,  and  dcferve  fevere  reprehenfion,  as  well 
for  their  negledl  of  the  public  interell,  as  for  allowing  thofe  farmers 
who  are  in  poffeflion  of  old  and  beneficial  leafes  to  be  exempted  from, 
paying  their  fair  and  juil  proportion  of  this  tax.  Nothing  can  be  more 
jull  than  placing  them  upon  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  farmers  who 
have  entered  to  their  leafes  within  the  laft  feven  years,  and  are  paying  a 
rent  adequate  to  the  prefent  value  of  their  farms. ' 

That  land  was  the  great  fource  fi-om  which  the  revenue,  to  be  raifed 
by  the  Property  Ad,  was  to  be  drawn  in  fuch  a  county  as  Hadding- 
ton, is  incontellibly  true.  In- the  cafe  of  proprietors  the  duty  was 
eaiily  afcertained ;  they  were  to  pay  one  fliilling  out  of  evtry  twenty 
received,  fo  of  courfe  no  millake  could  arifc,  or  opprefiion  be  commit- 
ted upon  them  ;  becaufe,  if  rents  were  not  received,  proprietors  were  m 
no  refpe6l  liable,  uulefs  for  fuch  lands,  &c.  as  remained  in  their  natural 
poffeflion.  In  the  cafe  of  occupiers,  no  fuch  diflinctions  or  bounds  are 
marked  out  ;  and  the  general  rule,  when  applied  to  them,  is  vague, 
uncertain,  and  unequal.  Even  as  it  is,  the  rule  is  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  exprefbly  declares,  that  the  tax  was 
to  be  a  five  per  cent.  one..  This  point,  we  are  not  however  now  to  argue, 
though  we  would  aflv  Mr  Hunter,  the  intelligent  author  of  this  letter, 
if  he  had  granted  a  leafe,  the  rent  of  which  was  fpecified  to  be  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  payable  at  two  terms,  and  tliat  the   writer 
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had  fallen  into  a  miftake  by  declaring;  that  each  term's  rent  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We  aflc,  Would  fuch  a  miftake  make  the  te- 
nant liable  to  a  greater  rent  than  what  was  firlt  expreflcd  ?  Prcrcilciy  fi- 
milar  is  the  queftion  refpe<5tlng  the  property-tax  with  rejifard  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land.  The  a6l  firit  declares,  that  a  duty  of  one  fliiliinjr  out  of 
every  twenty  nf  gains  and  profits  (hall  be  paid  by  all  perfons  cnj()yin;r  luclt 
and  fuch  Incoitics  :  but,  when  this  rule  is  applied  to  the  occupiers  of 
land,  the  principle  is  deviated  from  ;  for,  if  rents  only  are  to  be  aflcffed, 
a  tenant  h  liable,  whether  gains  or  profits  are  enjoyed  by  him  or  not. 
If  the  act  is  referred  to,  it  is  equally  fair  to  take  the  part  that  is  for 
yon,  as  the  part  that  is  againfl  yon  ;  nay  more,  as  the  j)reamhle  of  every 
bill  is  always  underltood  to  contain  its  objedl  or  principle,  every  after 
claufe  that  is  in  oppofition  thereto  may  be  fafely  confidercd  as  nuga- 
tory and  inapplicable. 

But  leaving  this  general  argument,  and  allowing  that  occupiers  are 
bound  to  pay  fixpence  per  pound  upon  current  rents,  where  leafes  have 
not  been  poficffcd  for  more  than  fcven  years,  we  would  inquire,  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  valuations  are  to  be  made  upon  thofe  who  occupy  land 
where  the  tenure  is  of  a  different  dcfcription.  Suppofe  the  occupier 
to  pofTcfs  upon  a  liferent,  coufequently  in  a  fituation  which  difables 
him  in  fome  degree  from  making  improvements,  h  it  fair,  or  is  it  juft, 
to  value  land  fo  occupied,  upon  the  fame  terms  as  when  fet  for  nine- 
teen or  twenty-one  year?,  and  to  levy  not  only  fixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  the  whole  as  the  tenant's  tax,  but  alfo  the  proprietor's  tax  of  one 
(hilling  per  pound  upon  the  increafed  rent  wliich  the  faid  land  might 
afford  if  poffefled  under  different  circumftances  ?  We  fay,  fuch  a  pro^ 
cedure  is  nothing  fhort  of  grofs  injuftice,  and  cannot  be  defended  by  a 
fingle  enactment  in  the  property-tax  bill.  Upon  the  mode  and  ex- 
tent of  the  valuation,  the  bill  is  filent  ;  it  merely  declares  that  a  fair 
and  juft  valuation  fliall  be  made,  but  does  not  fay  for  one  year  or  for 
any  precife  number  of  years.  Our  opinion  has  always  been,  that  the 
phrafe  means  a  fair  and  jujl  'valuation  for  the  year  under  ivhkh  the  tax 
is  ajfiffsd  ;  or,  at  the  very  moft,  for  the  number  of  years  .which  remain 
of  the  leafe,  all  the  circumftances  and  burthens  under  which  the  pofTcf- 
fion  is  held  being  conlldered. 

•  Even  under  the  fuppofition  that  farms,  pofTefied  for  more  than  fevert 
years,  ought  to  be  eftimated  at  the  greatcft  worth  they  couid  pay  un- 
der the  moft  active  managefnent  (for  the  conduA  of  the  coumrffioncrs 
has  been  fuch  as  to  admit  of  the  utmoft  latitude  of  fuppofition]  ;  Itilj, 
what  ftiall  be  faid  concerning  the  mode  adopted  by  them  in  making 
valuations  ?  Did  they  perfonally  examine  the  lands  fo  valued  ?  No. 
-Did  they  take  an  opinion  from  perfons  of  fkill  and  capacity  ?  No. 
Did  they  even  call  in  the  fchoolmafters  of  the  refpedtive  parifhes  to  their 
aid  ?  No  ;  though  fuch,  from  local  information,  were  certainly  better 
qualified  to  make  correct  valuations  than  the  commilfioners  themfelves. 
What  did  they  do  then  to  afcertain  the  value  of  land  pofTcffed  upon 
leafes  whereof  feven  years  had  run  ?  Why,  they  even  quietly  lat  in  trheir 
ofHcial  chairs  by  a  warm  firefide,  and,  without  information  or  advice, 
rated  every  farm,  no^  according  to  its  quality  or  coudition,  but  accord- 
.%9i^^  V.  NO.  15.  -    A  a  ing 
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ing to  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  map  of  the  county,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  thcitin  coiitafned. 

We  will  not  ftop  to  inquire  whether  this  was  dlfchargiug  the  duties^ 
of  their  cflice  in  a  manner  confiilent  with  the  oaths  they  had  taken  ; 
nor  whether  the  conimifli'»ncrs  were  gifted  with  intuitive  knowledge  to 
value  land  which  they  had  never  fcen.  We  may  however  itate  the 
Confeqnences  of  their  ofiliial  errors — A  greater  number  of  appeals  than 
in  any  other  dillrict  ;  an  inimenfc  d^al  of  trouble  to  individual?  ;  and 
3  general  fpirit  of  dilTatishK^ion  excited  over  the  whole  dillridl,  not 
fo  mucii  aorainlt  the  ta^  as  agalnli:  tholV  appointed  to  carry  it  into  e£fe6V. 

Thus  we  have  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Haddington  com- 
Ittlffioncrs  in  the  execution  of  the  Property  Aft,  and  have  Seen  induced 
to  exceed  the  precife  limits  of  the  letter  before  us ;  becaufe,  that  county 
being  a  le^ing  agricultural  one,  if  the  meafures  at  firft  adopted  there 
jfead  been  rvcelytid  /u/jji'tntiof  a  burden,  and  one  not  intended  by  the  te- 
gifl^Lure,  might  have  been  laid  upon  the  tenantry  of  Scotland.  We 
repe  :t,  that  the  minority  of  the  commiffioners  feem  to  have  underftood 
tlie  a(fl  mod  corre<ftly  ;  and  when  we  give  this  opinion,  every  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  footing  on  which  we  have  Itood  for  many  yeara 
with  the  honourable  Baron  who  headed  the  minority,  will  be  fatisSed 
that  neither  partiaHty  nor  prejudice  lave  infiuenced'  us  in  his  favour  upon 
this  occafion. 


Since  the  above  went  to  pref?,  fome  particulars  have  been  communi- 
cated, which  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  difputcs  among  the  Commif- 
fioners  have  not  been  fo  correftly  ftated  by  Mr  H.  as  we  were  at  firtl 
led  to  imagine.  *  Audi  a/fc'ram  parLiti^  '  is  an  excellent  adage  ;  there- 
fore, the  fubltance  of  our  recent  information  fliall  be  given. 

When  the  county  met  upon  the  20th  Seprember  1805,  to  nominate 
CommifTioncrs  for  executing  the  property  aft,  th*  convener  opened  thg 
meeting  with  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  ftated,  That  the  aft  would  require 
much  difcrction  in  the  execution,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which 
related  to  farmers  pofTeiTnig  leafes  whereof  more  than  feven  years  had 
expired  :  That  if  the  ihlft  letter  of  the  claufe  which  applied  to  tliem 
was  taken,  without  connefting  it  writh  rhe  fpirit  and  meaning  of  the  aft, 
a  tax  of  40  or  even  of  50  per  cent,  would  be  levied  upon  many  people,, 
fo  circumstanced,  inilead  of  levying  feven  and  one  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  aftual  furplus  profits  trtily  acquired  by  the  holders  of  fuch  leafes  : 
That  though  the  word?,  '  th'^  juj}  and  full  'value  of  thefc  lands  nvouU  let 
for  tf  out  of  leafy  '  if  taken /'rr^r,  might  warrant  a  tax  of  the  firll  de- 
fcription,  yet,  as  many  honeft  men  held  old  leafes,  and  gathered  little 
more  than  bread  from  them,  while  others  under  iimilar  circumflances 
were  making  confiderablc  profits,  it  would  be  altogether  improper  to 
put  fuch  an  interpretation  upon  the  claufe  in  quelHon,  efpccially  as  it 
could  not  be  fupported  by  the  general  fpirit  or  principle  of  the  aft  it- 
felf :  That /ro/f/j  m.eaot  a  fad,  not  ar»  imagination  ;  therefore,  the  quef* 
tion  to  be  inveftigated  and  dctrrmined  by  the  Commiirioners  was,  what 
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profits  wete  truly  and  atliially  mnde,  fo  as  thcfe  and   thefe    only  might 
be  taKe(^,   and  not  imaginary  pvoats,  which  were  never  realized. 

After  this  introductory  fpcech,  we  uiidtrftand  that  B.iron  Hepburn 
wa3  fiiii  named  as  a  ComnHlfioner,  but  made  fome  difiiculty  of  accept* 
ii!g,  on  account  of  his  (.fficial  duties,  which  nccefTarily  called  him  to  be 
often  abknt,  fie  was  then  requefted  to  allow  his  name  to  remain,  al- 
though he  Hiould  only  attend  two  or  three  mcetinj^s  :  fo  the  difficulty 
was  overcome.  All  this  paffed  at  the  public  table  ;  and  we  fee  fiotn 
the  Appendix  to  Mr  H.'s  letter,  that  Baron  H.  actually  did  attend  the 
firll  mcttin^8.  Whether  the  majority  of  the  C  )mmiffioner8  thought 
from  the  beginning  with  Mr  H.,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  ;  but 
we  undeiltaud  that  Baron  H.  confidered  them  to  be  of  his  opinion  dur- 
ing the  days  he  attended.  Up4>n  this  point,  however,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  though  it  feems  clear,  that  if  a  llrong  oppofition  had 
not  apf)eared,  the  a6t  would  have  been  executed  according  to  the  way 
in  which  It  was  explained  by  Mr  Hunter.  In  giving  this  opinion,  we 
lay  no  blame  cither  upon  him,  or  thofe  gentlemen  who  entered  into  his 
views,  being  fatisfied  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to  difcharge  a 
public  duty  with  uprightncfs  and  integrity.  The  a6t  itfelf  ig  fo  confuf- 
ed  and  intricate,  that  perfons  with  equal  good  intentions  differed  about 
its  meaning.  Even  the  light  recently  thrown  upon  it  has  in  a  great 
meafure  arifcn  from  the  coliifion  of  argument,  and  did  not  beam  all  at 
once  upon  fome  people,  who  now  appear  to  be  befl  informed.  N. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Curfory   Oljtrvations  on  Lord  Lauj^erdale'j  Inquiry  inlo  the  Nature 

and  Origin  of  1  ublic  IVeahh. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  always  been  difpofed  to  ccnfider  political,  economical,  and 
ftatiftical  calculations  as  founded  on  vague,  uncertain,  and  aflumed  data  ; 
confcquently,  as  tending  to  pr.Kluce  falfe  conclufions,  and  egregi- 
oufly  to  miflead  thofe  vvho  ii;ay  found  upon  them,  either  in  condud^ 
ing  the  great  affairs  ot  the  community,  or  the  private  concerns  of  in- 
dividuals. This  idea  has  at  prefect  been  move  particularly  enforced 
upon  my  mind  by  Appendix  No.  XlV.  to  Lord  Lauderdale's  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Pubhc  Wealth  ;  refpe<?ting  a  part  of 
wliich  Appendix  I  beg  leave  to  offer  fome  obfervations,  to  the  Noble 
aut»>or  and  the  public,  through  your  highly  ufeful  and  widely-diffufed 
periodical  work. 

You  will  pleafe  obferve,  that  I  mean  not  to  enter  upon  any  dif- 
iS^l^fiioji  of  the  great  topics  fo  ably  handled  in  the  above  mentioned  pub- 
Ticatlon,  v/hich  I  have  read  with  great  plealure,  and  I  hope  with  fome 
improveiiMJjit :  That  ta^c  I  leave  to  more  competent  judges.  All  I 
intend  to.  take  notice  of  in  this  communication  is,  the  total  inaccuracy 
4>f  the  ilateineiitc  made  by  Mr  James  Donaldfoi:  refpedllng  the  produce 
and  expences  of  farming  in  the  Carfe  of  Gow  rie.  From  the  ^-reat  nimf 
and  hi^rh  abilities.cf  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  incorifidcratc  readers  might 
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be  induced  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  ftatements,  calculations  and  refults 
uere  flamped  by  his  authority  as  authentic.  It  is  perfeflly  evident, 
however,  that  the  Noble  author  only  makes  ufe  of  them,  generally,  to 
fhew  the  fuperior  advantages,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public,  of  a- 
griculture  carried  on  by  iiitelhgent  men  of  capital,  upon  a  fcale  of 
iome  magnitude,  as  contracted  with  the  mifery  and  unproduftivenefs 
of  the  wretched  agricultural  fyllem  in  a  large  portion  of  France  under 
the  Metayers. 

•  The  Earl  of  I>auderdale  will  excufe  a  plain  country  man  for  two 
flight  oblervations.  By  a  typographical  error,  his  Appendix  No.  XIV, 
is  made  to  refer  to  p.  269.  of  the  body  of  his  work  ;  whereas  the  re- 
ference ought  to  have  been  to  p.  342.  And  in  the  tranOation  of  a 
French  letter  in  the  fame  Appendix,  jotizs-marxns  is  rendered  fea-ruflies  ; 
whereas  furze,  gorfe,  or  whins,  is  the  real  meaning.  I  am  not  quite 
fure  that  brufhwood  is  a  proper  tranflation  of  brands  ;  which  I  believe 
means  copfe,  or  wood  fit  for  making  into  charcoal. 

Mr  James  Donaldfon,  as. quoted  by-  Lord  Lauderdale  (for  I  have 
not  fcen  his  own  publication),  eitimates  the  Carle  of  Gowrie  to  con- 
tain 30,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the  total  produce  thereof  at 
1^2,8171.  13s.  8 d.  a  year,  upon  an  average  of  crops  and  prices.  He 
nlfo  eftimates  the  average  rent  of  the  Garle  at  thnty-five  ihillinga  an 
Englilh  acre  yearly. 

He  gives  a  particular  fiatemeiit  of  the  expenres  attending  the  culti- 
vation of  a  farm  of  272  acres  during  fix  years;  by  which  it  appears, 
on  the  average,  to  coll  2I.  8s.  4d.  annually  per  acre  for  charges  of  eve- 
ry kind,  independent  of  rent,  taxes,  interell  of  money  for  flock,  or 
maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

Combining  all  his  data  together,  and  fupplying  fome  very  material 
omiffions  (for  I  contend  that  fuch  calculations  upon  hypothefis  never 
can  be  accurate),  I  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  tlie  whole  into  an  ac- 
count-current, that  we  may  form  fome  judgement  of  the  general  refult.. 

Carfe  of  Goiurk  Agriculture  Dr, 

To  rent  of  30,000  acres,  at  35s.  per  acre  -  L.  52,500     o     o 

—  Property  Tax  on  the  farmer  at  6d.  per  pound  Ster- 

ling             ...                    -                1,337  10  O 

—  expence  of  management,  at  48s.  4d.  per  acre                73,000  o  o 

—  pamchial  and  diilrrft  taxes,  not  lefs  than  property  tax    1,337  10  o 

—  affeffed  taxes,  at  lol.  each  farm,  and  thefc  eitimated 

at  150  farms  -         -         _         -  -  i»50O     o     o 

—  maintenance  of  150  farmers'  families,  at  lool.  each, 

including  clothing  and  education  -  -  15,000     o     o 

—  interell  of  llock   on   150  farms,  at  1500).  each,  al- 

lowing 15  per  cent,  for  interell,  infurance,  and  pro- 
fit— 225,0001.  capital  in  whole  -  -  33»750     o     o 
Contra                                Cr. 
By  total  annual  produce       -          L.  132,817    13     8 

By  balance,  being  a<i^ual  yearly  lofs     45,607     6     4       _^ 

L.  178,425     o     oL.178,425     o    o 

Thus 


I-8o4*  ''^^^  ^^^^  Nature  and  Origin  cf  Fuhlic  Wealth.  ''i^fil 

Thus  it  diftinftly  appears,  from  the  afTumptions  of  Mr  James  Do- 
naldfon,  that  tlic  farmers  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrit- ,  collectively,  iiiuft  in- 
cur an  annual  average  lofs  of  45,6071.  6s.  4cl.  Or,  taking  them  in- 
dividually, that  each  farmer  of  200  acres  of  that  fertile  diftrift,  paying 
350I.  a  year  of  rent,  mull  fuffer  an  average  yearly  lofs  of  about  304JL 
Hence,  this  fyftem,  were  it  poffible,  muft  be  ir.fniitely  vvorCe  than  that 
of  the  Frencly  Metayers  ;  who,  having  nothing  originally  to  lofe,  caa 
never  become  worfe  by  the  word  of  years  ;  whereas  the  Car!"e  farmerg 
of  refpedable  capital  muft,  in  a  very  few  years  of  average  produce,  be 
reduced  from  competent  affluence  to  total  bankruptcy  and  beggarly 
poverty* 

Nothing  would  be  eafier  than  to  conftruft  a  new  fet  of  tabular  cal- 
culations for  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  upon  equally  vague  and  hypothe- 
tical data,  to  prove  that  the  farmers  of  that  diftridl  gain  as  much  mo- 
ney annually,  or  even  five  times  more,  if  you  pleafe,  as  tliey  evidently 
lofe  upon  the  aflumptions  of  Mr  James  Donaldfon.  But  that  is  neither 
my  obje6l  nor  inclination  :  I  am  perfedlly  fatisfied  the  Carfe  farmers 
poffefs  too  much  good  fenfe,  to  employ  their  talents  and  capitals  in 
ruinous  fpeculations,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  calculate  what  are 
their  aftual  gains.  Some  elHmate  muft  be  formed  by  every  man  who 
means  to  take  a  farm  ;  but  fuch  an  eftimate  muft  be  dire<R:ed  by  local  in- 
veftigation  of  numerous  circumftances.  One  obvious  defedl  appears  on 
the  eftimate  by  Mr-  James  Donaldfon  of  the  produce  of  the  Carfe  of 
Gowrie:  Neither  ■  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  wool,  butter  or 
chcefe,  enter  into  his  average  produce  of  one  of  the  moft  fertile  dif- 
tritls  in  our  ifland. 

I  have  fulfilled  my  views,  of  proving,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  the 
fallacy  of  fuch  calculations.  The  failure  of  the  gigantic  Income  Tax, 
which  is  now  revived  with  refrejked  ftrength  under  the  name  of  Property 
Tax,  and  the  produce  of  whicli  fell  nearly  a  half  fhort  of  its  eftimate 
by  the  great  financier  Pitt,  is  an  inftance,  on  a  grander  fcale,  of  the 
abfolute  uncertainty  of  all  fuch  fpeculations.  It  is  well  for  the  farmers 
and  proprietors  in  Gowrie,  that  their  rents  and  profits  are  fixed  on  firmer 
foundations  than  the  eftimates  of  Mr  James  Donaldfon  ;  and  for  our 
country,  that  its  revenue  and  defence  did  not  neceffarily  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which   the  produ^tivenefs  of  the  Income  Tax  was 


-eftimate d  by  Mr  Pitt. 
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The  fpring  quarter,  fo  unpropitious  to  fee  J- work,  vnz  follo\ved  by 
a  month  of  genial  weather,  feldom  rivalled  in  this  idand  ;  which  en- 
abled the  wheats  to  tiller  a^id  fiourifn  ;  puflied  on  tlie  pallures  and 
young  clovers  with  groat  rapidity,  where  plants  were  not  wanting  ;  and 
vegetated  all  the  fpving-fown  grains  In  a  much  more  cou-jplete  way 
tlian  could  have  been  expeded,  coiifidcring  the  fituation  of  the  ground 
and  the  ftate  of  the  weather  when  they  were  dcpofitod.  Even  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  on  the  whole,  proved  favourable  to  rural 
profperity.  The  fulleil  opporturiity  was  given  for  dreAing  the  tur- 
nip fields  and  naked  fallows  ;  and  though  drought  has  operated  with 
fevcrity  in  fevv^ral  diftricls,  and  ftunt^d  the  cropt-,  yet;  taking  the  quar- 
ter upon  the  gr^^at  fcale,  it  muft  be  pronoujiccd  a  favourable  one  to  the 
hufhandman. 

Markets  for  grain,  as  generally  expe(?\ed,  have  advanced  confiderdbly 
of  late,  though,  as  ufual,  the  market  of  the  metropolis  P'tnained  long- 
cf^    ill   an   equable   flatc.      Iniportatioas  from  abroad,  chiefly  of  wheat 
and  oats,  have   at   the   fame   time  gone  regularly  forward  ;  which  fub- 
ftantiatcs,  in    the   m6ft:   fatisfadory   way,  the  doclrine  uniformly  main* 
tained  in  this  work  refpc*6ling  the  dependence  which   Britain,  under  ex- 
ifting  circumllances,  mull  have  upon  foreign  countries  for  a   fupply  of 
corn.     The  crop  of  1803,  Uridly  fpeaking,  was  by.no  means  a  fhort 
one,  or  below  a  fair  average  ;  and  yet   tlie  produce  thereof  has  been 
found  unable  to  fupply  our  wants.     What  does  this  inculcate  ?     It  in- 
culcates, in  the  ftrongelt  manner,   that   an  increafed  attention  to  home 
agriculture  is  necelTary,  that  the  people  may  be  fed  independent  of  fo- 
reign fupply,  wiTiich,  at  the  beil,  mull  neceflarily  turn  out  a  lofing  trade. 
This  increafed  attention  is  now  fliev/n  by  the   Legiflature,  in  changing 
the  rates  at  wliich  foreign  importations  can  be  made  duty  free  ;  which, 
undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  give  fupport  to  home  agriculture. 
More,  however,  muft  be   done,  before   fubfiaiitial   and  permanent  en- 
couragement is  enjoyed.     The  legal  obflacles  which  retard  the  cultive- 
tion  of  common   and  walle  lands  muft  be  removed  ;  bccaufe   in  them 
the  mod:  effedtual   refoUrce  for  fupplying  the  exilling  deficiency  is  only 
to    be    obtained.     If  a  fyftem  was    adopted    which    allowed    the   old 
arable  land    to    be  thrown  into  grafs,  and  permitted   the  paftures   to 
be   opened,  as  often  recommended  in   this   publication,  then  full   fup- 
plies   might  be  procured  upon  reaionable  terms.     The   mode  of  living 
now  pra^lifcd  in  Britain  calls  for  a  more  abundant  iupplv  of  every' ar- 
ticle.    Laying  the  increafed  population  altogether  afide,  v.-e  may  fairly 
fuppofe  that  the   mcreafed   C(Mifumpt   of  wheat  as  bread  food,  and  of 
oats  for  fupporting  horfes,  requires,  at  lead,  one  fi)urth  more  cultivated 
land  than  was  nect-fiary  a  century  ago.      If  we  add  tc,  this  the  increafed 
demand  for  butcher  meat,  which  of  courfe  lefiens  tlie  bieadth  of  culii- 
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vatcd  hind,  it  \\H1  not  give  furprifc  when  tlic  change,  wliich  has  l)cen 
progrc'ffively  going  on  in  our  corn  trade,  is  difcovcred.  If  agriculture 
had  r.ot  been  executed  upon  more  corrc6l  princi])les  thaii  formerly,  it 
is  plain  that  a  great  part  of  the  people  would  either  have  been  flarvcd 
at  home,  or  forced  to  emigrate  toother  couiilries. 

An  enemy  apj;reatfd  on  the  turnip  fields  this  feafon,  whofe  prtTencc 
has  not  been  recognifcii  for  ninetefn  or  twenty  years.  This  was  a  black 
wo'-m  or  caterpillitr,  al-out  one  Incli  in  length,  that  ravaged  the  fields 
with  fuch  uncommon  rapidity,  as  for  ftvcral  days  to  render  it  a  proble- 
maiical  point  in  many  dilirifls,  whether  a  fi ngic  turnip  wotild  remain 
■undcfl'oyed.  If  the  prcgrefs  of  this  infecl  wis  rapid  and  unexpe6ted, 
its  departure  was  equally  fo  ;  and  though  much  damage  has  been  fnf- 
taintd,  yet  we  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  lofs  proceeded  froTi  the 
delay  ther'jby  occafioned  in  the  cleaning  procef*,  many  people  judi^ing 
It  unnerefTary  to  thin  or  hoc  a  crop,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  not 
"be  faved  from  thefe  hoftiic-  Invaders. 

A  confiderable  declenfion  in  the  value  of  lerm  /lock,  both  cattle 
and  flieep,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter,  has  taken  place  this  year,  tliough 
fat  ftill  maintains  a  good  price,  or  rather  is  more  in  unifon  witli 
the  price  of  lean  flock  than  in  the  former  year.  Still,  after  all,  the 
produce  of  grafs  and  efculerit  roots  is  infinitely  higher  priced  than  thai 
of  corn  fields.  V\\  fonr.cr  times,  a  poiind  of  beef  rarely  fold  for  more 
than  the  value  of  tv/o  pounds  of  bread  ;  but  jiovv  the  former  is  triple 
the  price  of  the  'latter,  and  lately  the  difference  was  confidcrably 
greater.  If  we  take  into  account  the  incieafed  value  of  labour,  little 
of  which  falls  either  upon  the  breeding  or  the  feeding  fanner,  and 
tlie  public  burdens  affeiSiing  the  corn  famier,  (inllance,  the  horfe-tax), 
it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  a  greater  incentive  is  held  out  to  l:iy  land 
into  grafs,  than  to  cultivate  it  with  the  plougli.  After  all,  it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  grafs  land,  at  leaft  what  is  ufed  in  feeding,  is  un- 
dcqual  to  the  demaisd,  othcrwife  the  vakie  of  produce  would  dmiinirtu 
Whenever  tliere  is  an  overplus,  the  difeafe  will  inftantly  work  its  own 
cure,  mankind  being  rema:-kably  Iharn-fighted  \\\  the  afcertainment  of 
uch  ro.atters. 
AVe  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  er»couragemcnt  beftov.'ed  by  the  Le- 
giflature  upon  home  agriculture,  in  raifing  the  prices  at  which  cor;*, 
can  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  fiom  foreign  coun^tries  ;  which, 
if  our  -jrinciples  are  correct,  will  raife  the  price  of  corn  at  home 
in  a  piXiportionable  manner-  In  the  firfl  Branch  of  tl-iis  Num.ber, 
a  copy  of  the  Report  made  to  the  floufe  of  Commons  by  the  Coin- 
mittee  appointed  to  invefligale  the  bufinefs,  is  given,  together  with 
the  fchedulcs,  agreeable  to  which  the  bounty  upon  -export,  and  the 
duties  upon  import,  ai-e  to  be  regulated.  We  underftand  that  fome 
tilterations  have  been  made  in  tliefe  fchedules,  the  precife  extent  of 
which  we  are  not  fufliciently  inform.ed  of  to  Hate  coircdly  at  this 
time.  If  the  bill  has  received  the  Royal  affejit,  and  is  co)nmunicated 
to  us  before  the  concluding  part  of  this  Number  goes  to  prefs,  we 
il^aU  prcfent  the  fubllance   of  it  to  our  renflrv:  in  r  po^lfcnpt ;  other- 
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^vife   it  fliall  be   fully  given  in  tlie  fiicceeding  Number.     At  this  time, 
%ve  may  only  fay  that  the  bill  is  founded  in  juftice,  being  calculated  to 
prevent  foreigners,  who   are   not   fubje6i:ed  to  our  burdens,  from  inter- 
fering in  the  home  market   of  Britain,  when  prices  are  below  the  rates 
at  which  Britifh  hufbandmcn  can  be  reckoned    able   to  cultivate   grain. 
So   far   the  bill  will   operate  as  a  temporary  remedy,  but  ftill  it  cannot 
be  confidered  as  an  effcdlual  one  ;  for  as  rent,  labour  and  taxes  increafe, 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  as  the  value  of  money  diminifiies,  fo  ought 
the  importation  rates  to  be  raifed   in   a   proportionable  manner.     We 
have   feen   a   flatement   laid  before  the  corn  Committee,  which  demon- 
ilrates  that  every  Linlithgow  boll  of  grain,  difpofed   of  by   the  farmer 
at  this,  time,  actually  cods  him  ten  fliillings  more  than  it   did  in    1790, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  a  given  fpot    of  ground,  fay  an  acre,  yielded 
the  like  quantity  at  each  period.     If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  we  are  dif- 
pofed to  believe  that  it  is  not   wide  of  the   truth,  then  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that   agriculturifls  are  not  placed,  by  the  prefent  biU,  in  fuch 
a  favourable  fituatioa  as  they  occupied  in  1 790,   when  the  lail  one  was 
paffed.     A  feeble  oppofition   was  made  to  the  bill,  but    it  met   with 
little   attention.     The  Glafgow  Chamber  of  Commerce   early   commit- 
ted themfelves,  by  entering  into  refolutions  to  oppofe  the  bill,  but  they, 
were  followed  up  with  very  little  vigour,  and   v.-ere  feconded   by   only 
few  manufa(3:uring  bodies.       Indeed,  the  Chamber  forgot  that,  when 
compared  v/ith  wages   earned  by  labourers  and  manufacturers  at  both 
periods,  the   price   of  provifions   would   abfolutely    be    lower,    even   if 
grain  reached  the  importation  rates,  than  that  at  which  they  were  fur- 
nifhed  in  1790.     The  country,  generally  fpeaking,  feemed  to  be  of  this 
opinion  ;  for   no   corn  bill  ever  received  lefs  difcuffion,   or  excited  lefc 
attention    among    the    manufafturing  and    trading  interefts    of    Great 
Britain. 

When  on  this  fubjeft,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  fome  parts  of  Mr 
Chalmers's  late  edition  pf  the  Political  Ellimate  of  Great  Britain, 
becaufe  we  conceive  them  calculated  to  do  mmch  mifchief  among 
people  who  are  unable  to  invefligate  fuch  fubje6ls  with  precifion,  Mr 
Chalmers,  we  are  aware,  piques  hinifelf  upon  his  accuracy  in  matters 
of  fact ;  but  this  calls  upon  us  to  deal  the  more  plainly  with  him. 
If  he  had  only  been  a  common  writer,  one  iwho  was  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  fa6ls  at  random,  we  might  have  paffed  him  in  filence  ;  but 
his  reputation  being  great,  and  his  authority  confidered  by  mod  people 
as  unqucilionable,  we  are  induced  to  bellow  a  few  minutes  in  confider- 
ing  what  he  fays  about  the  corn  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

*  As  I  have  been  afked  my  opinion, '  fays  Mr  Chalmers,  *  with  re- 
gard to  fcarcity,  the  paft  and  the  future,  I  will  fubnut  my  judgement 
upon  this  interefling  fubjeiSl.  During  the  war  and  the  dearth,  I  was 
illent  ;  though  I  did  not  always  approve  of  what  was  done  or  faid. 
Now  that  we  have  peace  and  plenty,  I  will  deliver  my  fentiments, ' 
&c.   kc.   (p.  320.) 

With  regard  to  the  corn  laws  and  their  operation,  Mr  Chalmers 
iCpiicuiS  with  the  opinion  of  Mr  Howlett,  which  he  quotes   (p.  330. )i, 
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*  That  the  vdricus  thanges  in  our  corn  la'ws  are  fo  fur  from  ht'uia  the 
enlyt  or  even  any  confideraUe  caufe  of  the  decreafc  of  our  exports  of  corn, 
that  there  is  no  necefflty  for  f^ppoftng  they  have  been  any  cavfe  at  all.  ' 
He  then  proceeds  to  fay  (p.  331.),  *  After  a  long  coufidcration  of  the 
Corn  accounts  wliich  were  printed  by  order  of  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber 1 800,  and  weighing  collateral  circvimflanccs,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  feafons,  either  good  or  bad,  have  been  the  efficient  caiifes  of 
plenty  or  fcarcity,  fron:i  the  epoch  of  the  exportation  bounty  to  the 
prefenl  times.  After  fully  coufidering  this  interciling  fubjeft,  the  fe- 
ries  of  corn  laws  appeared  to  me  like  contiinicd  attenipts  to  regulate  the 
feafons. '  He  then  obferves  in  regard  to  prices,  *  There  are  two  poiat* 
which  are  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  :  the  Legiflature  cannot 
regulate  the  courfe  of  the  feafons  ;  neither  can  the  Legiflature  con- 
troul  the  fubtle  and  filent  depreciation  of  money,  which  fcems  to  have 
the  all  powerful  force  of  lleam.  '  * 

This  is  found  do6lrine.  However  (in  p.  331.)  Mr  Chalmers  ad- 
vances the  following  f  range  pojillon.  *  I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  receot 
dearths,  which  proceeded  from  various  caufes.  The  principal  caufe 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  long  feries  of  unfavourable  feafons.  We  have,  as 
I  have  already  fliewn,  not  only  a  greater  number  of  people  to  feed  ; 
but  a  greater  number  of  opulent  and  wafteful  people  to  feed,  owing  to 
the  favourable  change  in  the  circumftances  of  a  great  maiiy  people. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  nvhole  necr/Jaries  of  Ife  were  fold  upon  tL'  prln- 
c'lples  of  concert.  From  Cornwall  to  Caitrnfs^  there  is  an  und.rfl. aiding 
among  the  filers  y  ivho  never  forget  that  the  confumers  are  wholly  in  their 
power,  /ind,  by  means  of  this  underflandrng,  and  of  that  concerty  there 
is  not  a  free  tuarket  in  Britain^  ^svhtre  the  balance  of  fupply  and  demand 
can  vihrate  'without  the  interruptions  of  avarice.,^  &C.  In  pap-e  3331 
after  allowing  of  an  enhancement  of  price  from  the  war,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  more  liberal  fupply  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  confe- 
quent  additional  demand,  in  proportion  to  the  fupply,  from  the  army- 
agents,  he  thus  proceeds  :  *  But  fome  other  effects  of  war  contribute 
to  enhance  the  prices  llill  more.  When  the  affefied  taxes  and  the  in- 
come tax  were  collcfted,  the  fupphers  oC  the  neceffaries  of  life  con- 
trived to  impofe  their  proportion  of  thofe  taxes  on  the  confumers  in  the 
pricesgof  the  neceflaiy  articles,  *   &c. 

Now,  we  would  pre  fume  to  afk  Mr  Chalmers  what  becomes  of  hi'g 
accuracy  and  moderation,  when  he  afferts  general  conclulions  of  the 
above  nature,  without  the  leaft  fliadow  of  proof  from  facl,  and  upon 
no  better  authority  than  his  own  ipfe  dixit  and  private  think.  As  his 
opinion  was  however  in  bis  opinion  to  have  fuch  unlimited  credit  with 
the  public,  we  muft  give  praife  to  his  difcretion,  in  abllaining  from 
giving  it  during  the  time  of  dearth,  that  he  might  not  increafe  the 
public  irritation.  We  might  alfo  inquire  upon  what  principle  he  jud-^os 
of  the  effect  of  feafons,  as  that  upon  which  prices  depend  more  thau 
upon  corn  laws.  For  if  we  admit  of  concert  and  combination  among 
the  fellers  as  a  principle   regulating  prices,  it  remains  to  be  afcertained 

how 

*  The  author  adopts  implicitly  Sir  Gcoige  Shuck burgli  Evelyn's  ratio  of  dcpiecia- 
ti03,  though  we  think  the  truth  of  its  data  very  queftionable. 
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how  far  this  influence  extends.  Docs  this  underdanding  and  conceit 
only  prevail  among  the  fellers  in  fcarcc  years  ?  If  fo,  before  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh's  tables  can  ihew  the  extent  of  depreciation  of  money,  an 
allowance  of  deduction,  for  the  effe<St  of  this  underftanding  in  concert, 
muft  be  made  in  every  dear  year,  before  it  can  afford  the  pn>per  datum 
of  price.  It  is  ftrange  that  this  underHanding  and  concert  Ihoiild  only 
affedl  prices  in  times  of  fcarcity,  when  it  expofes  the  fellers  to  obloquy 
and  outrage,  and  fliould  not  more  certainly  take  place  in  feafpns  of 
plenty,  when  it  might  be  carried  to  great  lengtli  without  any  danger. 
Or  is  it,  that  dearth  is  never  ov/ing  to  fcarcity,  but  always  to  this  un- 
derftanding and  concert,  and  of  courfe  that  cheapncfs  does  not  indicate 
plenty,  but  merely  a  want  of  underftanding  .and  concert  among  the 
fellers  ? 

We  wifhed  to  have  difcuffed,  with  more  minutencfs,  the  ftrange  opi- 
nion entertained  by  JMr  Chalmers  concerning  the  underftanding  which 
prevails  among  the  dealers  in  grain  ;  but  tlic  bounds  oi  this  article  rc- 
ftrifts  us  from  doing  more  (at  leall  at  this  time)  than  merely  noticing 
it.  It  is  only  of  late  that  we  heard  of  the  publication,  otherwife  we 
would  have  examined  him  more  ftriclly  in  another  place.  In  a  word, 
tve  may  only  add,  tliat  no  man,  converfant  v.ith  the  corn  trade,  of 
Britain,  can  for  a  moment  feriou/ly  believe  it  practicable  to  regu- 
late prices  by  any  previous  concert  or  underilanding  among  the  fel- 
lers. Nay  more,  it  is  impraiticable  to  regulate  the  prices  of  a  petty 
market  ;  for  the  fellers  can  never  afccrtain  beforehand  the  ri umber  of 
purchafers,  or  the  extent  of  their  demand  ;  therefore  all  previous  con- 
cert may  in  a  moment  be  overturned. 

Our  readers  will  obferve,  in  the  firft  Branch,  fome  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  Malt-tax  Committee,  wherein  the  evidence  given  by  our 
vefpeftable  friend  and  correfpondeiit  Dr  Skene  Keith  makes  a  confpi- 
cuous  figure.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  no  relief  can  be  obtained 
for  Scotland,  at  leall  till  another  Sefito'n,  Mr  Pitt  having  mo--<  d  that 
^he  confideration  of  the  bufinefs  fliould  be  put  off  to  that  time,  in  or- 
der, as  he  laid,  that  fatisfadlory  experiments  might  be  made  to  afcer- 
tain  the  relative  qualities  of  Englifn  and  Scotch  Barley.  We  were 
r.e^^r  very  fanguine  in  expelling  relief,  though  we  have  repeatedly 
prefTcd  the  neceility  of  it,  unlefs  it  was  meant  to  ruin  the  culflure  of 
barley  in  Scotland  akogethiT.  Our  landed  gentlemen  have,  Irowever, 
remained  in  a  -ftate  of  apathy  during  the  difcufiion  ;  not  a  fingle  public 
body  having  ftirred,  except  the  Higliland  Society  of  Scotland,  who 
Certainly  defei-ve  much  praife  on  this  occafion.  We  i-epeat  what  was 
fonr.erly  ftated,  that  Scotch  bailey  cannot  compete  in  the  market  with 
EngUfh  barley  at  more  thaii  half  duty  ;  nay  more,  that  its  falc,  in  bad 
feafons,  will  :\lways  be  injured  even  when  half  duty  is  paid.  The  origniil 
value  of  the  raw  article  is  comparatively  trifling  to-  that  <^^  the  perfeil 
article  ;  therefore  no  juft  couclufiu.is  can  be  drawn  from  the  prices  of 
^ch  country,  though  it  appears  that  the  Committee  had  beilovved 
piuch  attention  in  inveft'gating  and  ^tfcertaining  them. 

The  propt'ity-tax  remains,  fo  fir  as  we  know,  u  icolledlod  in  c-^cry 
C<5uuty  ;  aiid  the  indecifiou  of  the  commiifioners  and  others  appointed 
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to  execute  tlic  acl  which  impofcd  it,  fbew^  in  the  cicareft  manner* 
that  our  original  ideas  concerning  its  intricacy  and  confufion  were  not 
without  foundation.  In  making  afTcfTraentb  i\pon  farmers,  who  have 
occupied  for  more  than  ieven  years,  no  rule  or  principle  is  laid  down, 
except  that  the  afTefTmcnt  nmll  be  levied  according;  to  rack-rent.  But 
what  is  nick-rcnt  :  Wliy,  jull  fo  nuich  as  the  farm  will  give,  when  no 
Ane  or  gralTum  is  paid.  But  then,  whether  this  rent  is  the  fum  at  which 
the  farm  would  fct,  for  one  year,  for  a  leafe  of  twenty  years,  or  for 
one  of  a  hundred  years  duration,  the  a«5l  does  n(^t  fay  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  value  of  any  farm  is  mucli  regulated  bv  the  length  of  te- 
nure under  which  it  is  pofTefTed,  and  by  th«'  extent  of  abilities  enjoyed 
by  the  poHefTor.  Here  is  a  fource  of  difpute  and  of  unequal  aficff- 
m'irnt  which  ought  to  be  removed,  otheru-ife  valuations  can  never  be 
correftly  made.  We  underftand  that  -  a  plan  was  laid  hef(n-e  hii  Ma- 
jelly's  minillers  which,  in  a  great  mcafure,  would  have  placed  the 
farmer  in  the  like  htuation  with  other  claiTcs ;  ihat  is,  his  profits 
would  have  been  affeired  by  furveyors  of  1/ciil  and  capacity,  who  were 
actual  farmers,  and  refided  in  liis  neighbourhood.  It  does  not  however 
appear  that  any  Heps  have  been  taken  to  operate  upon  this  plan  ;  though, 
nnlefs  fomething  of  this  nature  is  refoiled  to,  the  occupiers  of  land 
v^nll,  lefs  or  more,  continue  to  be  taxed  upon  a  higher  ratio  than  their 
fellow  fubjecls,  who  enjoy  equal  gains  and  profits.  If  tiie  commiffion- 
ers  appointed  to  execute  the  aft  are  men  of  difcernment,  relief,  to  a 
certain  extent,  may  be  gained ;  but  fo  long  as  rent  is  held,  in  any 
{hape,  to  be  the  criterion  of  ^neffmeiit,  the  grievance  complained  of 
cannot  ])e  altogether  removed. 

A  bufmefs  of  much  importance  to  all  mafters,  and  involving  the  in- 
tereil  of  farmers  in  particular,  was  lately  before  the  Lower  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  on  wliich  account  alone  we  notice  it  here.  We  allude  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Morrifon,  a  farmer  in  Banffshire, 
and  Garrow  his  fervant.  The  queilion  fliall  be  viewed  in  the  abllraft, 
becaufe  it  admits  of  a  general  application,  A  very  few  remarks  (hall 
only  be  offered. 

When  a  mailer  hires  a  fervant,  the  time  of  the  latter,  to  an  extent 
either  afcertained  by  poiitive  paction,  or  regulated  by  common  practice, 
is  transferred  upon  certain  confiderations  ftipulated  betwixt  the  parties. 
The  fervant,  if  in  health,  cannot  withhold  his  fervice  without  breaking  his 
part  of  the  agreement  ;  nor  can  he  employ  his  time  in  other  occupa- 
tions, ur.lefs  he  receives  the  function  of  his  i-ealler.  If  the  fervant 
craves  leave  of  abfence  for  an  hour,  a  day,  <ir  a  week,  the  mailer  may 
grant  it  or  not,  as  he  choofes  ;  but,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  fervant  cannot 
be  the  judge,  feeing  it  is  the  property  of  another  that  he  is  difpofmg 
of.  If  the  fervant  could  difpofe  of  his  time  according  to  pleafure, 
with  the  like  propriety  might  the  mailer  contend  for  liberty  to  fpend 
\^nt  wages  promifed  to  the  fervant,  or  withhold  any  part  thereof  as 
fancy  fuggelled.  We  afTuredly  think  that  farm  fervants  are  entitled  to 
every  encouragement  and  mark  of  favour,  and  in  our  pradlice  have 
cofiftantly  iludied  their  comfort  and  welfare  ;  but,  were  fervants  mad6 
judges  in  thefe  niatters,  it  if  clear  that  nothing  fliort  of  anarchy  and 

infubordinatioa 
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infubordination  might  be  expefted  to  follow.  Applying  thefe  remarks 
to  the  cafe  of  Mr  Morrifon,  it  appears  that  his  fervant  Garrow  took 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  when  he  deferted  fervice  for  a  day,  without 
obtaining  permiffion.  We  give  no  opinion  concerning  the  expediency 
or  prudence  of  Mr  Morrifon's  conduft  ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  a  fervant  could  go  to  an  infpeclion  contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  mafter,  he  might  go  to  other  place's,  and  engage  in  fcenes  of  a  very 

different  nature,  whether  his  mafter  gave  him  permiffion  'or  not. 

July  30. 

A^.  B.  Since  the  above  was  fent  to  prefs,  the  follovi'Ing  account  of 
the  new  Corn  Bill  has  been  received  from  our  correfpondent  in  London, 

According  to  the  Corn  Bill  (which  now  only  waits  the  Royal  aflent), 
the  exportation  and  Importation  of  grain,  from  and  into  Great  Britain, 
are  to  be  regulatt^d  by  the  aggregate  average  prices  of  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  maritime  dlftrl6ts  In  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  four  maritime  diftrifts  In  Scotland,  from  the  quarterly  and  weekly 
retvifns  ;  and  the  exportation  and  importation  allowed  at  the  following 
duties  and  bounties.     The  bill  commences  on  the  15th  November. 

EXPORTATION  ALLOWED. 

Wheat  -  -  -  -  if  at,  or  under  48s.  p.  quarter.   Bounty  53.  p.  quarter. 

Rye if  at,  or  under  32s.  p.  quarter,   Bounty    3  s.  p.  quarter. 

Barley  -  -  -  -   if  at,  or  under  28s.  p.  quarter.   Bounty  2s. 6d. p. quarter. 

Oats if  at,  or  under  i6s.  p.  quarter.   Bounty   2s.  p.  quarter. 

Peas  and  Beans  if  at,  or  under  35s.  p.qr.  exportable,  but  without  bounty. 

EXPORTATION  PROHIBITED. 

On  Wheat if  above  545. 

Rye,  Peas  and  Beans 35s. 

Barley,    or   Malt 31s. 

Oats -  .  -   -    icy?. 

IMPORTATION  ALLOWED. 

Wheat — If  under  63s.  p.  qr.  Duty  24s.  3d. — If  at,  or  above  63s.  but 

under  66s.  Duty  2?*  6d. — If  at,  or  above  663.  Duty  6d. 
Rye,  Peas  and  Beans — If  under  42s.  p.  qr.  Duty  22s. — If  stt,  or  above 

42s.  but  under  44s.  Duty  is.  6d. — If  at,  or  above  44?.  Duty  3d. 
Barley — If  under  3  is.  6d.  p.  qr.  Duty  22s. — If  at,  or  above  313.  6d. 

but  under  33s.  Duty  is.  3d. — If  at,  or  above  33s.  Duty  3d. 
Oats — If  under  2  is.   p.qr.   Duty    6s.  yd. — If  at,  or  above    21s.   but 

under  223.  Duty  is. — If  at,  or  above  22s.  Duty  2d. 


Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter fj-om  a  Gentleman  in  GhfgoiV)    'June  it^th, 

*  You  will  remember  that  I  formerly  mentioned  a  piece  of  ground  of 

two  Bcres  adjoining  to  this  city,  whfch  I   was  endeavourkig  to  improve. 

4a 
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In  November  1802  I  planted  it  with  the  beft  forts  of  goofcberry  bufht» 
from  Lancafhire.  They  were  jJanted  in  rows  with  fcven  feet  of  inter- 
vals, and  five  feet  betwixt  each  biifh,  and  are  thriving  tolerably  well, 
though  no  fruit  worth  mentioning  has  as  yet  been  got. 

Laft  feafon  1  had  potatoes  in  the  intervals,  fay  abont  30  inches  from 
the  bufl^es,  wiiich  in  many  parts  failed  altogether.  The  caufe  of  fallorc 
was  from  the  ground  being  infeiled  with  a  fmall  yellow  worm,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  llrong  pack-thread.  In  the 
month  of  February  this  year,  I  fpread  quicklime,  and  alfo  lime  rubblfh 
upon  the  parts  moil  infeiled  ;  but,  to  my  adonilhment,  the  worms  feenn 
to  be  rathe/  increafed  than  diminifhed  thereby,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
this  year  have  in  confequence  failed.  As  an  experiment,  I  fowed  part 
of  the  fitld  with  onions  and  leeks,  about  two  thirds  of  which  failed  to 
a[)pear  ;  and  where  the  inftdls  are  moil  prevalent,  even  the  feeds  that 
vegetated  are  fmce  completely  deftroytd.  As  a  further  experiment,  I 
mean  to  plant  fome  hundreds  of  cabbages  and  favoys,  and  alfo  to  fo»v 
different  kinds  of  turnips.  Pray  give  me  your  opinion  on  thefe  matters, 
or  inftrt  the  fubftance  of  this  letter  in  your  Magazine,  fo  as  I  may  be 
favoured  with  the  fentiments  of  your  correfpondents.  ' 

*  F.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  vifited  the  field,  when  my 
gardener  took  up  the  enclofcd  fample  of  thefe  devils.  The  foil  is  abfo- 
lutely  perforated  by  them.  ' 

Litter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth^  jfuJy  16. 

'  The  crops  in  this  quarter  promlfe  to  be  good,  notwithilanding  the 
fharp  ftofls  which  we  have  lately  had  in  the  evenings  and  mornings, 
particularly  on  Wednefday  lail,  v\hich  leads  me  to  fufpect  that  the 
tender  blooms  of  the  wheat  may  be  injured,  though,  as  yet,  no  evi- 
dence thereof  is  difcovered.  Yefterday  we  enjoyed  a  fine  mild  fhower, 
which,  with  the  warmnefs  of  the  weather,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  pro- 
duce beneficiiil  effe(fl:s.  Hay  harveil  is  in  great  forwardnefs,  and  will 
foon  be  concluded  if  the  weather  continue  favourable.  The  produce 
this  feafon  ie,  without  doubt,  below  that  of  an  average  crop.  Turnips 
every  where  in  this  neighbourhood  look  extremely  well.  Wheat  on  the 
fallows  is,  in  general,  a  good  crop  ;  but  oats  and  barley  threaten  to  be 
of  little  bulk.  In  our  markets,  cattle  in  good  condition  fliU  command 
fair  prices,  though  fomewhat  under  thofe  of  laft  year. 

Dumfries/hire  Quarterly  Report. 

A  favourable  change  of  weather  commenced  in  the  end  of  April, 
when  vegetation  began  with  rapidity,  fince  which  it  has  received  little 
che<jk.  Cold  bottomed  lands,  however,  were  fo  extremely  chilled  by 
the  fpring  rains,  that  the  crops  upon  them  were  very  long  of  recovering  ; 
and  indeed,  at  this  day,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  crops 
of  them  and  dry  foils,  than  has  at  any  time  been  cbfervcd  after  fo  lonjr 
a  tra(5t  of  warm  good  weather.  Wheat  is  generally  luxuriant  upon  good 
foils,  and  has  the  probable  chance  of  being  well  filled  from  mcderate 
weather  while  in  the  flower,  of  which  there  neytr  was  a  greater  Ihow 
upon  the  ear.     The  quantity  of  wheat  in  this  county  is  greater  than  or- 

dinarx- 
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dinar}',  o\v:ng  to  the  llaguation  vi  tlie  iale  of  barley.  Oats,  though 
ftroDg  and  fcrward  *«n  dry  foil?,  are  backward  on  coid-bottorned  landt., 
and  do  not  on  the  whole  promii'e  more  than  an  ordinary  crop.  There 
has  been  fo,r.e  deaiard  of  late  tor  wheat  and  oats  for  the  Liverpool 
maiket.  Wheat  per  WinchcTrcr  bulhrl  fells  at  6?.  ;  Potato  Cats  at 
:;s.  ;  Common  Oats  at  2^.  6d.  ;  bed  qualities.  Thefe  are  confidcred  as 
low  prices  ;  and  thoug;h  I'ome  years  a^o  this  might  not  he  the  cafe,  they 
are  now  certainly  much  Uf'dcr  vvliat  grain  can  be  afFijrded  at  by  the 
farmer  who  pays  additional  rent,  and  double  v/ages  to  fcrvants,  labour- 
ers, and  tr-idclmen.  The  increafe  of  the  expenx:e  of  the  implements  tit 
farming  would  of  itfclf  require  a  conildcrable  addition  to  the  price  of 
prcduc*. 

Turnips  were  peneraTty  late  of  fowing,  but  are  come  up  well  and 
healthy.  Thofe  fown  early,  however,  have  on  fome  farms  been  affedl- 
ed  by  the  fmall  black  caterpillar,  which  dcllroys  the  l-.af  entirely  •,  and 
one  farmer,  it  is  faid,  has  already  ploughed  down  a  i\i:\d  of  ten  acres 
from  thiscaufe.  This,  worm,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  has  appeared 
once  only  in  my  time  ,of  farming, .  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  then 
dcflroved  many  tiehls,  and  prevailed  generally  over  the  kingdom. 
It  eats  the  leaves  wholly,  except  the  fibres.  It  is  extremely  tender. 
It  feems  likely  that  a  light  roller  would  defiroy  them,  without  iiijurin^ 
the  crop  otherwife  when  fo  young. 

The  demand  for  iheep  and  cattle  has  been  flow  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  the 
Englilli  farmers  and  dealers  have  not  come  for  them  as  ufual  ;  and  when 
carried  up  by  the  Scotch  dealers,  a  fall  of  prices  muft  enfue.  Rough 
Hieep,  of  the  fiiort  or  moorland  kind,  have  kept  better  up  to  their  former 
price  than  the  long  or  Cheviot  kind,  which  is  the  more  unufual,  the 
price  of  wool  having  been  on  the  rife.  Hogs  have  given  from  10  to 
13s.  the  (hort  kind;  Dinmouts  frooi  15  to  20s.;  Long  fheep  not 
more.  Year-old  (lots  in  June  about  5I.  Ycld  cows,  Annandale  or 
Galloway  fize,  from  7  to  lol.  Thefe  are  20  per  cent,  under  laft  ycar'.^ 
prices  ;  but  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  reckoned  too  low. — yuly  zctL 

Lf  iter  from  Invcrnpfjlolre^  jf^b  ^3* 

^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Invernefs,  the  crops  in  general  prefent  b, 
good  appearance,  efpecially  upon  the  hill  and  moor  lauds,  which  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  weighty  than  thofe  on  the  fea-co^ilh  A  few  of  the 
early  turnips  futfered  from  the  fly  ;  but  it  was  fo  far  lucky  that  we  had 
an  unequal  braird,  as  the  laft  come  up  ones  fupplied  the  deficiency  cc- 
cafioned  by  the  ravages  of  that  infc(?t.  Potatoes  make  a  good  appear- 
ance, though  curled  ones  are  to  be  fecn  in  many  fields.  Impiovements 
in  agriculture  are  fad:  advancing  in  this  county  ;  and  a  perfon  who  has 
been  abfent  for  a  few  years,  will  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  the  fields 
be  was  formerly  acquairjted  with,  fo  great  has  been  the  change. 

«  The  Caledonian  Canal  is  carrying  on  with  fpirit,  though  none  of  it 
ia  yet  dug  out  to  its  full  depth.  A  great  number  of  hands  are  employ- 
ed,  llie  moft  of  them  at  piece-work,  or  at  fo  much  per  folid  yard  ; 
when  employed  by  the  day,  not  more  than  cighteenpence  of  wages  is 
given  at  prefent,  though  I  am  convinced  that  iillijiiately  this  great  un- 
dertaking 
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dcrtaking  mufl:  Iwive  a  CDtilulerable  effcft  In  raifiog  tlic  value  of  labour 
here.  Cattle  have  a  dull  falc  at  prefent  ;  and  as  to  (hcep,  matters  arc 
ftill  worfe,  being  at  lealt  feven  or  eight  Ihlllings  per  licad  lower  than 
lad  year.  We  have  had  heavy  rainft  tor  feveral  days  part,  vliich  has 
retarded  the  harvelUtig  of  hay,  the  crop  of  which  may  \jt  contidercd 
as  a  good  one.  * 

Letter  from  FaJk'irk,    "July  2^. 

*  Almoft  immediately  after  1  laft  wrote  you,  an  nncomrnon  change 
took  place  in  the  weathtr,  which  for  fome  time  belorc  had  been  dry 
and  bitterly  cold,  but  became  mild  and  genial,  with  rcfft/Hing  Ihowers. 
Vegetation  in  confcquence  advanced  rajjidly,  and  has  continued  almofr 
uninterrupted  ever  fincc.  I'he  weather,  for  fome  time  pail,  has  been  ve- 
ry warm  and  dry  ;  but  during  the  \hi\  four  or  five  days,  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  rain.  Under  fuch  circum fiances,  any  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bable return  of  the  pTefent  crop  would  be  lidle  elfe  than  conjecture  ;  ff> 
much  muft  depend  on  warm  dry  weather  at  this  critical  period  of  ther 
feafon.  Already  many  of  the  heavy  crops  are  confiderably  lodged* 
Hay  may  be  fafely  pronounced  the  worll  crop  that  has  been  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  the  Carfe  for  fome  years  ;  I  underftand,  however,  it  is  better 
on  the  dry-field  foils.  The  fecond  crop  promifes  to  be  luxurfant.  Paf- 
tures  have  been  excellent  through  rhe  whole  fefTon,  and,  after  fo  much 
rain  of  late,  are  likely  to  continue  fo.  The  dilirefs  often  occurring  from 
overllocking  can  fcarcely  have  been  felt  at  all  this  feafon,  except  under  the 
mod  injudicious  management,  as  the  paftures  have  been  capable  of  carry- 
ing forward  more  than  an  ordinary  tiock.  Upon  the  whole,  the  crop  at 
prefent  promifes  well,  ii  more  bulky  than  la(l  year,  particularly  oats, 
and  harveft  is  likely  to  be  early.  j'he  feafon,  hov/^ver,  has  not  been 
favourable  for  working  the  fnmmer  fallows  ;  they  are  confequently  not 
In  fuch  a  high  llate  of  cultivation  ai  could  be  wilhed  for  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  tite  year,  in  a  clay  diftridt,  where  fo  much  hereafter 
depends  on  that  procefs  being  effcdually  accomplifhed  ;  and  the  fame 
caufes  that  have  produced  a  bulky  crop  of  grain,  have  brought  forward 
aifo  abundance  of  weeds,  fo  that  the  fields  very  generally  look  fouK 
Our  grain  market  has  advanced  a  little  during  the  lalt  quarter.  Wheat 
fells  at  30R.,  Barley  20s.,  Beans  iSp,,  Oats  20s.  The  price  of  hay- 
is  not  yet  fixed  ;  but,  notwithilanding  the  bad  crop  of  It  in  the  Carfe, 
it  is  not  expected  to  exceed  'jd.  a  (tone.  The  extenlive  cultivation  of 
fown  graffcs  has  of  late  years  increafed  the  quantity  of  that  article  be- 
yond the  demand. 

In  my  laft  letter,  when  adverting  to  the  importance  of  the  tenure  by 
leafe  to  the  general  interelts  of  agriculture,  1  took  oecafion  to  mentioir 
fome  circumltances  refpefling  the  barony  of  Kinnicl  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, that  appeared  at  the  time  to  apply  in  illuftration  of  that  opinion  ; 
and  in  warmly  efpoufing  the  general  caufe,  was  led  to  animadvert  fomc- 
what  pointedly  on  that  particular  cafe.  The  fubilaiice  of  the  para- 
_graph  alluded  to  I  had  from  one  of  the  tenants  in  common  converlation. 
It  was  at  that  time,  indeed,  the  general  topic  of  dilcourfe  araongit  them, 
3s4|  fr»m  having  talked  the  matter  oUen  over,  tl.dr  fc^rs  (becaufe  pcc- 

haps 
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haps  the  noble  proprietor  pofTeffed  the  power)  had  at  lafl:  magnified  the 
poffibillty  of  fuch  an  event  into  a  reality.  It  now  appears  that  all  thefe 
fears  had  arifen  merely  in  confeqaencc  of  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
Talents  in  thefe  matters  having  made  a  furvey  of  the  eltate,  and,  in  the 
performance  of  that  tafl<:,  having  necefiarily  made  fome  inqniiies  amongft 
the  tenants.  1  have  lince  learnt,  not  only  that  no  intimation  of  re- 
moval had  been  given  them  by  any  of  the  agents  of  the  nobleman  to 
whom  it  belong-s  but  that  no  fuch  intention  ever  exiftcd.  I  feel  ex- 
tremely happy  to  embrace  the  very  firft  opportunity  of  making  this  ac- 
knowledgement to  that  nobleman,  becaufe  that  pafTage  in  my  lad  letter, 
without  the  fmalleft  intention  on  my  part,  might  perhaps  by  fome  be 
ronftrued  into  a  pointed  reflexion  on  him  as  an  individual,  when  it  was 
meant  merely  to  illuftrate  generally  the  value  of  the  tenure  by  leafe,  in 
preference  to  any  loofe  manner  of  holding  farms,  which  might  fuhjedl 
tenants  to  a  fudden  and  unexpected  removal,  or  to  a  lawfuit,' perhaps 
the  greatelt  evil  of  the  two.  ' 

Mld'Lothian  ^arterly  Report, 

A  FAVOURABLE  change  of  weather  took  place  about  the  26Lh  of  A- 
pril  ;  and  during  the  month  of  May  vegetation  proceeded  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  latenefs  of  its  commencement.  The 
fields  became  green  almoft  inflantaneoufly,  and  never  was  old  pafture 
grafs  in  greater  abundance.  But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  new  grafs  ; 
for,  what  from  the  want  of  plants  owing  to  laft  year's  drought,  and  their 
feeblenefs,  arifing  from  the  chilnefs  of  fpring,  hay  is  a  fcanty  crop.  The 
price  is  not  yet  eflablifiied,  but  feveral  fales  have  been  made  at  ninepence 
and  tenpence  per  flone  of  22  lib.  from  the  rick.  There  will,  however,  be 
an  immenfe  difference  in  the  qualities  of  hay  this  feafon  ;  a  circumftancc 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  both  by  fellers  and  purchafers  of  it,  many- 
fields  being  overrun  with  white  gowans,   which  horfes  will  not  tafte. 

Wheat  is  a  full  crop  every  where  as  to  bulk  ;  and  (hould  the  next 
moQth  prove  mild  and  dry,  may  be  expefted  to  yield  well.  The  vari- 
ous other  crops  alfo  look  well  ;  but  thofe  upon  thin  clay  land  ft  ill  evince 
that  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  wet  feed-time.  A  general  harveil  will 
he  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  laft  year,  and  the  potato  field* 
fcppear  as  much  aiTtCted  with  the  curl  as  ever. 

Turnips  have  generally  come  up  evenly  ;  but  they  have  lately  been 
attacked  by  millions  of  caterpillars,  which  threaten  their  deftruction. 
They  are  black,  and  about  an  inch  long.  They  eat  up  all  the  leaves, 
and  allow  only  the  ftems  to  remain.  Various  methods  have  been  tried 
10  kill  them,  fuch  as  rolling,  applying  quicklime,  foot,  ^c.  ;  but  all  of 
them  without  fuccefs.  Some  people  have  irrtxoduced  ducks  into  the 
iields,  who  eat  the  worms  with  avidity  ;  and  others  are  at  pains  to  em- 
ploy boys  and  girls  to  go  along  the  rows  and  bruife  the  animals  between 
their  fingers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  late  rains  will  haften  the  period  of 
their  kxiftencc,  or  invigorate  the  remaining  plants,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
withftand  the  ravages  of  thefe  deftroyers. 

Moorland  kmba  have  fallen  about  40  per  cent,  at  the  late  markets ; 

that 
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th:it  is,  tliofe  ^hat  foM  for  los.  laft  year,  now  only  bring  6s.,  and  others 
in  proportion.      They  are  plentiful,  but  by  no  means  good. —  7«/v  27. 

Kincar.:ir.ejhire  ^larterly  Report. 
The  late  favourable  vve.itlier  has  brought  the  crop,  in  general,  over 
this  county,  very  fad  forward.  The  oats  are  a  thick  crop.  The  bear, 
for  we  grow  vt-ry  little  barley,  is  tolerable,  though  ratfier  thin  upon 
the  grouad.  The  wheat  and  peas  excellent.  Hay  is  a  light  crop  ;  the 
clover  in  moft  places  having  failed.  The  fiffl:  fovvn  turnips  have  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  fly  ;  but  thofe  fowa  about  the  end  of  June  and  be* 
ginning  of  July  look  well.  The  paftures  never  were  more  luxuriant 
than  this  feafon  ;  but,  owing  to  the  late  drought,  have  become  rather 
{tinted  In  growth.  Black  cattle  have  declined  confiderably  in  price  ; 
and  lean  fliecp  have  fallen  at  leall  a  fourth  in  their  value. — July  26. 

AherdeenJJnre  ^arterly  Report, 

Soon  after' laft  report,  the  weather  changed  for  the  better  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  has  proved  favourable  to  this  dlflrlft  through  the  fummer 
quarter.  The  crop  upon  (Irong  land,  and  upon  fields  in  good  condi- 
tion, is  luxuriant  ;  but  the  dry  thin  foils,  efpecially  fuch  a3  are  imper- 
fedly  cultivated,  will  yield  but  a  poor  return.  If  the  feafon  continues 
favourable,  there  Is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  crop,  taking  matters 
upon  the  great  fcale,  will  be  rather  above  than  below  an  average. 

Hay  harveft  is  moftly  over,  and  the  produce  Is  good.  Both  turnips 
and  potatoes  have  a  promlfing  appearance,  and  the  paftures  prefent  a 
full  bite.  For  fome  weeks  paft,  the  cattle  markets  have  been  duller 
than  formerly  ;  but  the»deprefrion  In  price  has  been  more  with  the  fmall 
and  lean  beafts,  than  with  thofe  of  fize  and  condition. 27/A  J^b* 

Morayjh'ire  ^larterly  Report. 

After  a  fevere  and  backward  fpring,  which  by  no  means  promifed 
abundance,  we  were  favoured  with  the  finefl  feafon,  during  May  and 
part  of  June,  tliat  has  been  remembered  for  years.  Afterwards  the 
weather  became  remarkably  dry,  accompanied  with  fcorching  winds, 
which  had  a  tendency  not  only  to  fhorten  the  corn  crop,  and  ftint  the 
paftures  on  our  dry  grounds,  but  alfo  threatened  the  turnips  with  de- 
ftrucillon.  Fortunately,  we  have  now  got  moderate  rains  and  warmth, 
which  have  had  the  beft  effects.  And  although  in  this  county,  where 
the  foil  varies  from  the  pooreft  fand  to  thp  moft  fertile  loam,  it  is  not 
to  be  expe<fted,  that  any  feafon  can  fuit  all  equally  well  ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  growing  crop  promlfes  well,  and  not  to  be  late. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  peas  are  all  good  ;  If  there  is  any  particular  defi- 
ciency, it  appears  to  be  In  barley.  It  Is  at  fame  time  remarked,  that 
many  luxuriant  wheat  ftelds  are  infefted  with  fmnt,  a  difeafe  which 
(from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds)  may  certainly  with  attention  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  entirely  got  the  better  of.  We  had  no  grain  of  laft  crop 
to  fpare,  except  wheat,  which  was  fold  by  the  farmers  at  213.  per  boll, 
and  has  not  at  that  low  price  turned  out  an  advantageous  purcVafc,  be- 
ing moftly  all  winter  thraraed,  and  in  many  inftances  tinged  w:th  fmut  ; 
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the  foiitli  couiiti7  bakers  have  rejefted  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo, 
\vhile  there  is  fo  much  of  fine  quality  at  market.  Hay  is  a  middling 
crop,  and  fo  arc  bct^  turnips  and  potatoes.  Black  cattle  are  much  re- 
duced in  price  ;  but  IHit  might  pay  the  breeder,  if  fales  could  be  readily 
efFefled,  which  is  by  no  means  the  caiV. 

Much  of  this  county  is  well  a'^apttrd  for  the  cultivation  of  rye„  from 
-which  many  farmers  arc  only  deterred  by  want  of  a  market,  should 
this  report  reach  any  dllliller,  inclined  to  contract  for  the  purchafe  of 
this  grain,  his  propofals,  addreffed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Morayfhlrc 
Farmer  Club,  will  meet  with  due  atttntiun. — — yu/y  2S. 

Let tcT  from  Glajgo-Wy   3  \[i  July, 

'  The  ^ca^ther  diirine^  the  fummer,  efpecially  fince  the  beginning  of 
/une,  has  been  remarkably  favourable  for  the  coming  crop.  Hay  is 
good  and  well  fecured  ;  and  the  palhires  continue  very  fine.  Wheat 
every  where  around  us  has  a  good  appearance  ;  and  Hiould  the  prefent  fa- 
vourable weather  continue  till  it  is  harvefted,  an  excellent  crop,  both  in 
regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  expcdied.  Oats  are  not  in  fo 
forward  a  llate  ;  but  have  a  very  good  appearance.  Barley  threatens  to 
be  a  bad  crop  :  there  was  but  little  fowu  in  \.\\\^  quarter,  the  feed-time 
being  very  unfavourable.  Potatoes  promife  well.  There  was  a  confi- 
<3erable  quantity  planted  this  year  ;  but  the  weather  coming  on  very 
\?et  Immediately  after,  a  good  part  of  the  feed  gave  way  in  the  low 
grounds,  though,  wl^re  the  foil  is  tolerably  dry,  the  crop  appears  to 
be  very  great.  About  three  weeks  ago,  we  had  two  or  three  nights  of 
froft,  which  coufiderably  hurt  this  cfculent  upon  low  marfhy  grounds. 

*  Since  the  end  of  April  laft,  there  have  been  imported  from  Ireland 
into  Clyde  about  33,200  bolls  of  oats,  and  10,200  bolls  oatmeal.  Two 
cargoes  of  wheat  have,  within  thefe  few  day?,  arrived  in  the  Clyde 
from  Canada,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  more  is  daily  expected.  The 
quality  of  that  grain  this  year  from  Canada  is  fine.  Our  port  being 
open  for  importation  of  wheat  at  the  low  duty,  during  the  laft  quarter, 
we  had  confiderable  quantities  of  Dantzic  wheat  in  our  market,  which, 
with  the  farther  fupplies  expefted  before  the  15th  November,  will,  we 
think,  keep  prices  from  advancing  much  here  for  a  good  while  to  come. ' 

State  of  Giafgow  Markets,  July  3[. 

to  30s.     per  boll  of  240  lib. 
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Letter  from  a  Fanner  ifi  tU  Upper  Ward  tf  Lanark,  jn\  3  l. 
«  The  t>Ue(l  pcifoii  living  does  not  remember  a  better  feafon  than  wc 
have  experienced  (iiice  the  middle  o(  May  ;  of  courfo,  the  crops  ut  al! 
kinds  are  good,  cfpecinlly  upon  the  dry  foils.  Turnips  had  a  very  pro- 
mifing  appearance  till  the  18th  July,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
dark  grey  worm,  whicli  was  never  jeen  before  in  thi^s  comttry.  Whole 
fields  we're  eat  up  in  three  or  fonv  days  ;  and,  iu  fail,  one  half  of  our 
turnip  crop  has  been  dellroyed  by  thefe  ravenous  intrudtrp.  PotatoCij 
are  making  a  promifmg  appearance  ;  and  the  hay  harvcil  is  generally 
over.  Cattle  and  Iheep  maikets  arc  dull.  Stock  lamhs  liiat  fold  la(l 
year  at  los.  6d.'  will  only  now  bring  6s.  6d.  ' 

Bcr^tckfiire  ^arterJy  Riport, 

The  \vcathcr,  during  this  quarter,  has  been  fortunately  calculated  for 
corredling  the  bad  cftcds  which  refult  from  a  wet  feed-time  ;  having 
been  generally  warm,  with  frequent  fliowers,  which  prevented  the  clay 
lands  from  binding  i'c^  fuddenly  as  tliey  mull  otherwife  have  done.  Bat 
this  moillure,  wlnle  it  tended  to  cherifh  the  corn  fields,  rendered  the 
preparation  of  turnip  fallows,  where  the  foil  contained  any  mixture  oi 
clay,  a  very  diflictilt  buiin«:-fs,  and  ultimately  occafioned  a  partial  bran-(J 
upon  many  foils  of  that  defcription.  The  light  foils  made  a  fine  fuD 
braird  ;  and  though  feveral  fields  have  fuffered  confiderably  from  the 
black  caterpillar,  the  turnip  crop  at  prefent  may  be  faid  to  wear  a  pro- 
mihng  afpect. 

Palturagc  has  been  abundant,  Viud  young  clovers  are  thrivmg  ;  bi^t, 
from  the  deficiency  of  plants  in  fields  of  iall  year's  fowing,  hay  cuts  up 
very  light ;  but  potatoes  are  a  promiiing  crop., 

Oats  are  in  general  good.  Wheat  is  healthy,  but  feveral  of  the  win- 
ter fields  are  thin  on  the  ground.  Barley  had  a  ftckly  appearance  while 
in  the  (hoot  blade;  and,  though  it  has  recovered  much  of  late,  will 
prove  but  a  light  crop.  Peas  and  beans  proraife  well,  beiug  luxuriant 
and  full  of  blofibm. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  crops  at  prefent  are  very  fupcrior  to  any  thing 
which  the  mod  fanguine  agricultarill  could  anticipate  from  the  comple- 
xion of  affairs  at  feed-time  ;  and,  if  wc  are  favoured  with  a  continuance 
of  warm  weather,  the  harvert,  inilead  cf  being  late,  will  probably  com- 
mence rather  earlier  than  ufual. 

Long  wool  has  fold  currently  at  24s.  per  ftone  of  24  lib.  avoirdupois, 
wdiich  is  8  or  10  per  cent,  above  lail  year;  but  the  fleece  has  been  defi- 
cient in  weight  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion.  Prices  of  lean  ilock 
have  been  recently  on  the  decline. ^■■^^-  ^• 

Eajl-Lothian  ^urtsrly  Report. 

Though  we  have  experienced  another  dry  fummer,  the  crop  of  this 
diftrid  may  be  reported  as  equal  to  an  average  one.  Wheat,  generally 
fpeaking,  promifes  to  yield  well  :  Barley,  in  the  prefent  llage,  is  con- 
iidefed  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  growth  cf  iall  yeaj.     Beans  and  p<'as 

B  b  2  ^vj 
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are  tolerably  bulky,  but  indifferently  podded  ;  and  Oats  are  a  Hiort  crop, 
as  ufually  happens  with  us  in  dry  fcalbns.  Indeed,  the  bad  cffeds  of  a 
wet  feed-time  have  been  more  confpicuous  upon  oats,  than  any  ether  of 
the  fpring-fown  crops. 

Hay  proved  a  poor  crop,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Potatoes  are  rather, 
more  curled  than  cufton^ary.  Turnips  and  ruta  baga  were  fevercly  in- 
jured by  the  black  caterpillar  ;  but  as  this  infcd  has  now  difappeared, 
many  fields  have  affumed  an  excellent  appearance.  The  pallures  weic 
good  in  May  and  June,  but  latterly  have  fallen  off  cor, fidei  ably. 

The  grain  n;arket  at  Haddington  has  been  poorly  tiipphed  through 
the  fummcr,  urlefs  with  wheat,  which  has  conftantly  been  plentifully 
prefented.  Tliere  have  been  fewpurchafes  made  at  the  fca-ports,  which, 
of  courfe,  augmented  the  quantity  fliown  in  the  pubhc  market.  The 
prices  at  prefent  arc — For  good  wheat,  weighing  65  lib.  per  firlot,  31s.; 
Barley,  21s.  to  2Ts.  6a.  ;  Oats,  yielding  meal  for  corn,  21s.  6d.  ;  Po- 
tato Oats,  24s.  ;  Beans  and  peas,  i8s.  6d.  ;  all  per  boil  Lirdithgow 
ilandard  meafure. -^^g'  I* 

A^  B. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a  material  change  of  v.-eather  has, 
taken  place.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  more  rain  fell  than  lias  been  re- 
ceived fmce  the  middle  of  April,  which  will  be  feverely  felt  by  the 
ftrong  wheats,  they  being  wholly  beaten  down  thereby.  Grafs,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  late  oats,  Hand,  however,  a  fair  chance  of  ieing 
much  benefited,  though  this  depends  greatly  on  the  after  weather.  At 
this  time,  the  weather  is  raw  and  cold,  the  wh'.d  blowing  from  the  welh 
liarveft  will  com.mence  in  many  places  this  week,  though  no  genera! 
cutting  will  take  place  for  a  fortnight  at  Icaft A'ug.  6. 

.  Invernejs-fiire  ^arierly  Report, 

On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  ver\'  favourable  fummer,  and  our  crop 
may  be  confidered  as  of  double  value  to  what  was  reaped  lafl  year,  though 
ilill  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as  above  a  fair  average  one.  During  the 
courfe  of  this  year,  large  importations  oi  grain  and  m.eal  have  been 
made  into  this  northern  diffrift  ;  and,  I  believe,  not  fewer  than  forty 
thoufand  bolls  have  been  landed  within  the  precin6ts  of  Invernefs  Cuf- 
tom-houfe,  which  has  drained  the  dillridl  of  money,  an  article  not  to 
be  foon  fupplicd,  as  black  cattle  and  flieep  have  a  dull  fale,  and  at  re- 
duced prices.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  abundant  crops.  Flavveft  will 
be  pretty  general  m  this  neighbourhood  by  the  midaie  cf  Auguft,  if 
the  weather  continue  favourable. Aug.  2. 

ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  an  ext  infix  e  Farmer  iti  DorJ-tflre^  jv^y  8. 

*  Our  com  markets  are  neaily  ever  for  this  feafon,  except  what  m.ay 
be  wanted  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  firfl:  pait  of  frn.mer,  ve  had 
hne  dr)'  weather,  but  latterly  a  gcod  deal  of  rain  has  fallen,  which  has 
been  a  fortunate  circnmllanre  for  the  late  fown  crop.s,  as,  otherwife, 
they  would  not  have  been  vorlli  harveOiT?g.     Our  wl  L:;lb  aicbut  ind^- 

'    -  ,  f:runt ; 
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ferent  ;  much  injurry  was  done  by  the  grub-worm  in  winter,  and  the  eavs 
in  general  are  fliort.  The  barley  and  oats  were  dying  daily  before  rain 
arrived,  but  are  now  much  refrertied,  thougli  none  of  them  can  Ije  bulky 
at  harveft.  The  fpring  was  favourable  to  the  water  naadowb,  which 
now  carry  a  large  crop.  Turnips,  early  fown,  were  all  deflroyed  by  the 
fly,  the  greatell  enemy  to  that  vi;luable  root.  We  commonly  here  fovsr 
them  broad-call,  but  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drilling  for  many  years. 
It  is  believed  that  the  country  is  pretty  full  of  ilock,  cfpecially  of 
(heep  and  Iambs  ;  but  fat  beads  are  fcarce.  This  will  excite  no  wonder, 
when  it  is  conlidered  that  all  our  fleets  in  tbe  Channel,  and  on  the  French 
coafl:,  are  fupplied  v.ith  live  Itock  from  Portfrnouth  ar.d  Plymouth. 
Beef,  at  prefent,  is  worth  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  icorc  ;  Mutton,  in 
market,  8d.  per  lib.  ;  Lamb  and  Veal  much  t^ie  fame.  Our  flieep  fairs 
•are  jull  beginning.  At  Dorcheiler,  on  Friday,  few  people  attended  ; 
fo  no  judgement  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  the  prices.  JLittlc  wool  \d 
fold  yet,  though  the  article  is  expefted  to  advance.  * 

Letter  from  a  Ftirmcr  in  JVales,   jfuly  15. 

*  Since  I  wrote  you  in  April,  the  weather  has  beta  favourable,  and 
vegetation  extraordinary  rapid,  which  gave  us  at  once  a  great  flufli  of 
grafs.  The  demand  for  cattle  was,  of  courfe,  as  great  as  ever  known 
here,  though  lately  matters  are  at  a  fland,  and  prices  on  the  drop. 
Ewes  and  lambs  fold  briikly  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  but  this 
did  not  continue  long  ;  for  fuch  lambs  as  latl  year  were  worth  2cs., 
will  not  now  bring  more  than  14s. 

Corn  crops  on  the  ground  make  a  good  appearance.  Oats  and  barley, 
particularly  on  clay  foils,  vi^ere  much  llinted  before  the  late  tains,  but 
are  now  greatly  recovered  ;  and  if  we  have  a  favourable  harveft,  a  faving 
crop  may  be  expedcd.  The  early  fown  turnips,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  in  June,  failed  in  many  places  ;  but  the  latterly  fown  ones  have 
come  up  well,  and  promife  to  make  a  good  crop.  The  bay  fields  give 
a  good  return,  and  a  great  part  of  the  produce  is  fecured  in  proper  con- 
dition.    Potatoes  are  excellent.  ' 

Northumberland  ^larterly  Report. 
The  fcarcity  of  food,  fo  much  complained  of  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  was  reheved  by  the  weather  fetting  in  fine  and  frefh  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May  ;  and  a  quick  vigorous  vegetation  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  and  co'.itinuing  for  fome  weeks,  made  the  pallures  remarkably  good, 
and,  upon  the  old  grafs  lands,  the  hay  crop  aburidant.  The  caie  is  o- 
therwife  with  the  clovers,  which  are  not  only  deficient  in  plants,  but  the 
few  that  are,  have  not  grown  with  their  ufual  luxuriance.  This  defi. 
ciency  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  cold  and  wetneis  of 
tjie  fpring  months.  » 

The  turnips  were  in  general  put  in  with  a  fufRcient  degree  of  moif- 
ture  ;  and,  of  courfe,  they  came  very  well,  efpecially  thofe  fown  the 
treginning  of  June  ;  but  many  of  the  early  fown  were  much  iujured,  by 
the  fly  deftroying  the  feminal  leaves,  which  occafioned  feveral  crops  to 
Ij^e  fown  over  aff^^-r     But  a  worfe  enemy  (the   fmall  black  caterpillar) 

is 
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:?  at  prefent  making  its   appearance,  and  deflroyiiig  thetn  with  great 
rapidity. 

Wheat  has  the  appearance  of  being  every  where  thin  ;  but  the  other' 
kinds  of  gi-ain  proniife,  on  the  whole*,  to  be  nearly  an  average  crop. 

The  markets  for  lean  flock  have  been  lowering  for  fome  time.  Sheep 
?re  fold  from  5s.  to  los.  a  head  lefs  than  laft  year.  Wool  is  advanced, 
Jong  wool  being  fold  from  24s.  to  2  6vS.  per  ftone  of  24  lib.  The  corn 
mai-ket  is  alfo  advancing. July  2  i . 

Torkjljirz    ^larUrly  Rifort, 

The  produce  of  hay  is  generally  abundant  ;  the  winning  of  it  rather 
backward,  much  being  ftill  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country- ;  yet  a 
confiderable  quantity  has  been  favcd  in  tolerable  order,  the  weather  not 
having  been  fliowery  during  the  whole  of  the  feafon.  The  after-grafs 
is  growing  rapidly,  by  the  return  of  frequent  fhowers.  Thefe  circum- 
llances  have  produced  a  confiderable  dechne  in  the  price  of  hay,  both 
new  and  old.     Tiie  prefent  value  is  about  4I.  per  ton. 

Many  crops  of  wheat  promife  well  ;  but  many  alfo  are  complained 
of  as  being  fliort  and  fmall  in  the  ear,  even  on  the  beft  foils,  and  under 
the  beft  management.  This  crop  is  remarkably  better  on  the  clover 
leas  of  all  forts,  than  the  bean  ilubbles  ;  though  the  beans  were  a 
good  crop  lail  year.  Barley  is  good  ;  Oats  by  much  the  worll  ia 
general  ;  Beans  wear  the  aipeft  of  abundance,  both  in  ftraw  and  pod. 
Apples  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  in  ttdcrablc  plenty  ;  but  the 
writer  of  this  import,  in  a  late  iourney  through  lierefordfliire  and  neigh- 
bouring counties,  obferved  a  total  failure  of  that  fruit  ;  the  orchards, 
nearly  without  an  exception,  prcfenting  the  melancholy  afpett  of  naked 
branches,  deflitute  both  of  fruit  and  leaves.  Rape  and  iiax  are  good. 
Potatoes  peculiarly  good  and  abundant. 

Notwithftanding  the  excellent  tilth  and  manuring  bellowed  on  the 
tnrnip  fallows,  the  crops  of  that  root  are  in  moll  places  extremely  un- 
promifing.  Many  fields  of  them  have  been  much  damaged  by  the 
worm- Hug,  &c.  ;  others  have  been  ploughed  up,  and  the  ground  re- 
fown,  and  fome  will  ftand  for  lefs  than  half  a  crop.  This  complaint 
appears  to  be  general  throughout  all  the  turnip  diftri<fls.  Probably 
fome  attention  to  Vagg-'s  method  of  vight^rollhig  might  this  feafon  have 
been  benefcial.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to  infer  that  this  crop 
has  become  more  and  more  precarious  ou  moft  foils.  The  lunmier  fal- 
lowing of  ftrong  and  wet  foils  is  rather  in  a  backward  ftate. 

Grain  of  all  forts  has  of  late  been  advancing  in  price.  Beft  Wheat 
about  9s.  ;  Rye,  5s.  ;  Barley,  4s.  ;  and  Oats,  3s.  6d.  per  bulhel  of 
Wincheiler.  W<jo1  hereabouts  maintains  a  rate  as  high,  if  not  higher 
tlian  that  of  laft  feafon.  Fat  and  lean  cattle  are  lower,  though  the  paf- 
tures  are  luxuriant. j/'ufj  28. 

L.Hcr  fror?i  London ^   yu!y  qc. 

*  The  feafon  has  been  very  favourable  for  the  growing  crops  ;  the  raii.s 
1  luid  ia  tlie   month  of  June  came  iji  time  to  f.vc  the  bft-fown  baiv 

leys, 
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leys,  which  vwrc  boguming  to  fool  the  cfFc£\s  of  tho  drought  ;  and 
from  the  late  rains,  the  barleys  are  much  improved.  The  turnip  crop 
will  in  general  be  a  good  one.  The  wheat,  in  the  fcvenil  counti<'3  near 
the  metropolis,  generally  fpeaking,  is  but  a  thin  crop,  and  in  feveral 
diltritls  has  fufFercd  from  blight.  On  the  flrcng  lands  in  Kent  the 
crops  are  good,  but  mollly  laid  down  by  the  heavy  rains  ;  but  on  the 
light  lands  they  are  thin,  and  very  foul.  Oats  in  feveral  diflrids  are 
good,  and  in  general  will  be  a  fair  average.  The  early  White  Peas  are 
very  light  ;  Hog  Peas  in  general  look  well,  and  tlie  accounts  from 
Suffolk  of  their  White  Pea  cro])  are  favouvable.  Beans  will  be  a  fair 
average. — Tlie  profpecil  of  the  Hops  in  Kent  and  Surrey  is  very  fa- 
vourable ;  in  confequence  of  wliich  the  price  of  that  article  is  on  the 
decline. — The  hay  crop  near  London  has  been  a  very  abundant  one, 
and  was  all  han-elted  in  the  befl  order.  Old  hay  is  now  fold  fnjm  4I. 
to  4I.  los.  per  load,  which  in  the  early  part  of  May,  from  the  bad  ap- 
pearance of  the  crop  then,  had  fold  from  5I.  6s.  to  5I.  los. — The  fupply 
of  oats  at  Mark-Lane  for  a  month  pall  has  been  chiefly  foreign,  and 
very  few  of  fine  quality.  For  tv/o  montiis  pail  we  have  had  none  from 
the  North,  and  very  few  from  Yorklhire. — Rye  has  been  cutting  down 
for  two  days  paft,  and  appears  a  good  crop.  A  few  oats  on  light 
lands  wilfbe  cut  in  the  courfe  of  this  week  ;  and,  fhould  this  favourable 
weather  continue,  we  may  expert  hr.rvell  to  be  general  in  the  courfe  of 
ten  days. 

*  State  of  London  Markets,  July  30. 


Wheat         -       -     383.  5^3.  64s. 

Gf ey  Peas           -          58s.  to  41?. 

Fine  EfTex  and  Kent         68s. 

Small  Beans          -        40s.  to  j.2s. 

Foreign  Red          -        35  s.  to  58  s. 

Oats,  Long  feed          2cs.  to  24^. 

White  Dantzic              ^60.  to  69s. 

—  Short   Smalls,  or  Friie- 

R3^e         -          -           28s.  to  323. 

lands     -     25s.  to  27  s.  6d, 

Barley         -       -       263.  30..  32s. 

—  Polands     -     275.10298. 

Malt          -           -          65s.  to  72s. 

All  per  Qr.  of  8  Winch.  buHicIs, 

Fine  Flour  dehrercd  to  the  baker 

e      53s.  to  ^^■^.  per  fack. 

New  Rape  Seed 

37I.  to  39I.  per  lalt. 

Old  Hay 

41.  to  4I.  ics.  per  load. 

New  Ditto 

4).                     per  ditto. 

Strav,' 

50s.  to  3:?s.  per  ditto. 

Norfolk  garter ly  Report. 
The  favourable  opinion  given  in  lall  P«.eport  of  the  wheat  crop  iu 
this  county,  is  not  likely  to  be  eihibhihed  by  fa£ts  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
premature  luxuriance  formerly  mentioned,  and  to  the  ravages  of  the 
grub  and  wire-worm,  the  plants  have  been  fo  thinned,  that  the  produce 
cannot  poffibly  exceed  three  fourths  of  an  average  crop  ;  and  this  con- 
clufion  is  drawn  without  making  any  alloVf-ance  for  blight  or  mildew, 
wlijch  have  already  appearo-d  \\\  many  fields,  and  mult  deteriorate  the 
quality,  a^id  reduce  the  quantity  conhdcrably.  The  mifchief  occalion- 
cd  by  the  grub  and  v.-ire-worm  may  be  palliated,  perliaps  completely 
^prevented,  a.s  the  evil  muft  in  a  gi€>\t  me^WWe  be  aUi-ibuted  to  the  pre- 

vaUing 
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vailing  pra^fVice  of  fowing-  upon  the  flag",  and  the  abandonment  of  fiim- 
mer  fallows,  which  nccellarily  occalions  an  increafe  of  tht^fe  reptiles. 
Barley  is  thin,  and  full  rtf  weeds,  and,  with  oats,  cannot  be  reported 
at  three  fourtl\s  of  an  average.  Peas  are,  in  fome  inllances,  injured  by 
the  louiV.      Beans  are  very  good. 

The  ai-tificial  gralTes  exhibited,  in  the  fpring  months,  a  full  plant 
with  a  healthy  countenance  ;  but  afterwards  received  a  check,  which 
they  never  recovered.  The  marfhes  and  meadows  produced  an  abund- 
ant crop  ;  but  the  produce  has  been  much  injured  by  the  late  heavy 
and  repeated  rains.  Turnips  fullained  fome  partial  injuries,  firll  from 
the  fly,  aiid  afterwards  from  the  black  canker  which  this  year  appeared 
unufually  early.  Viewing  the  county  at  large,  they  may  however  be 
faid  to  prefeut  a  favourable  appearance. 

Grain  has  lately  increafed  in  price.  This  advance  is,  by  fome  peo- 
ple attributed  to  the  p.ew  corn  bill,  and  probably  it  may  have  fome  ef- 
fect •  but  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  eincient  caufe  is  the  prefeht 
appearance  of  the  growing  crop.  Harvelt  will  be  pretty  general  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days. ^"^'^J  2. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kotwithilanding  that  Sixteen  yldditional  Pages  are  given,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  prefent  every  article  of  Intelligence  in  an  abridged 
(late.  This  was  occafioned  by  our  receiving  tht'-  Reports  of  the  Lor?i 
and  Mcdt'Tax  Committees  after  the  greateil  part  of  the  Firfl  Branch  was 
printed. 

The  *  yiew  of  Society  amongji  Farmers^  compared  ivith  nvhat  it  'was 
fifty  years  ago^  *  fhall  have  a  place,  provided  the  ingenious  author  allows 
us  to  leave  out  a  few  perfonalities.  From  the  local ,  knowledge  dif- 
played  concerning  Eafi-Lothian,  it  is  pre  fumed  the  author  can  be  at 
no  lofs  where  to  find  the  Condudor  of  this  work  ;  therefore  if  his  ad- 
drefs  is  communicated,  a  copy  oi  the  amendments  judged  neceffary 
fliall  be  laid  before  him. 

Amicus  Scotia:' s  favour  is  vciy  acceptable,  and  (hall,  in  next 
Number,  be  prefented  to  our  readers. — A  Projector  will  confider  his 
judicious  obfervations  as  placed  under  fimilar  circumllances. 

Though  poetical  pieces  do  not  in  general  cafes  enter  within  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  yet,  out  of  refpeA  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Ehgy  lately  fent  us  fhall  be  inferted. 

The  Second  Letter  *  on  the  Improvement  of  different  foils  for  rearing 
Sheepy  *  though  delayed,  is  not  neglefted.  The  liberal  fupplies  lately 
fent  us,  whicli  we  have  not  room  to  particularize,  call  for  our  moft  grate- 
full  ackowledgements. 

Tlie  Liverpool  Meteorologyy  delayed  laft  Number,  with  the  article  fent 
at  this  time,  will  be  inferted  in  our  next. 

No.  XX.  will  be  publifhed  on  Monday,   12th  November. 

Dele  the  running  title  p.  311.  and  fubftitute  in  its  place—*  On  th 
/Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands, '        . 


THE 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE: 

MONDAY,    12.  NOVEMBER    1804. 
(N°-  XX.) 


BRANCH     I. 
ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

FOR    THE    Fx-^RMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Comparative  View  cf  Farmers  fifty  years  iigo^  and  at  the  prefent  day^ 
as  alfo  of  the    State  of  Society  amo7ig  them   at  thefe  periods. 

[Inscribed  to  the  EARL  OF  HADDINGTON,] 

J  HERE  are  not  many  popular  clamours,  either  more  ancient  or 
more  generally  believed  to  be  well  founded,  than  that  againft  the 
oppreihon  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their  tenants.  In  former 
times,  it  was  the  occafion  of  rebellions  in  England  ;  and,  in  our 
own  days,  of  heart-burnings  and  much  difcontent  amongll  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety  in  every  part  of  the  ifland.  I  pretend  not 
to  examine  what  real  caufe  was  given  for  thefe  :  this  might  be  a 
fubje6l  of  politic?;!  inquiry,  not  unworthy  of  a  wifer  head  and  a 
better  pen  than  I  can  boall  of.  All  I  aim  at,  is  to  beguile  a  few 
•tedious  hours  in  thefe  long  fummer  days,  and  to  amufe  myfelf 
and  fome  of  your  Scotifli  readers,  by  exhibiting  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tices, and  fomething  of  the  Rate  of  fociety  amongfl  farmers  fifty 
years  ago,  and  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  the  prc^nt  day. 
i  may  perhaps  nt)t  adhere  Ifriclly  to  my  propofed  plan  i.^the  con- 
nexion may  not  be  clofely  (tudied,  for  I  fbail  follow  wlie|||;er  my 
pen  may  lead  me.  Compofition  I  difclaim  all  knowledgaJR,  for, 
though  an  old  man,  I  am  but  a  young  author.  I  offer  notjjbow- 
ever,  any  excufe  for  this  attempt,  nor  do  I  foliclt  any  mercy  or 
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indulgence.  Search  me  well,  decompound  me,  criticife  me  as 
fevercly  as  you  can,  and,  with  all  your  might,  *  try  from  the  ivrit' 
irigs  to  f  fid  the  luriter  cut, ' 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  little  fkctches,  the  critical  reader,  no 
doubt,  will  difcovcr  fuch  llrong  internal  evidence  of  my  being  an 
Kafi  Lothian  man,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpoie  to  deny  it.  In- 
deed, I  have  fonietimes  boafled  both  of  that,  and  of  my  con- 
nexion bv  blood  and  friendfliip  with  many  refpc^lable  tenants  in 
that  county.  I  was  educated  there,  and  fucked  in,  with  my  mo- 
ther's milk,  all  the  common-place  outcries  againfl  landlords  ;  and 
I  carried  abroad  with  me,  early  in  life,  the  molt  fettled  perfuafion 
(if  the  horrors  of  the  farmer's  fituation.  This  was  kept  alive  l^y 
the  letters  of  my  friends,  and  blown  up  iiuo  a  flamiC  in  1771,  af- 
ter the  eftate  of  Dirleton  had  been  divided,  and  let  by  the  advice 
of  Mr  Fowlis.  At  my  return,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
]\Xr  I***  in  -j-***  }-***#*j  whom  I  had  known  in  Jam'^ica.  It 
\vould  have  been  diflicult  to  meet  with  a  fitter  perfon  to  keep  up, 
3iay  to  flrengthen  my  old  prejudices.  He  was  continually  ringing 
changes  upon  the  miferable  Condition  of  the  farmer  ;  how,  placed 
between  the  two  worll  fets  of  men  in  the  countjry,  the  lairds  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  labourers  on  the  other,  it  was  impofnble 
iqx  him  to  exift.  My  friend  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence  :  he 
held  it  up  in  many  new  views,  proved  it  in  fo  many  different 
ways,  and  was  fo  much  really  in  earnefl,  that  I  was  perfe6tly 
convinced  the  fituation  of  the  farmer  was  not  by  any  means  an 
enviable  one.  It  was  not  before  I  had  been  well  allured  that, 
in  his  fhort  leafe  for  nineteen  years,  he  had  added  a  confiderable 
fum  to  his  fortune,  and  feen  his  farm  \tt  to  a  Ikillul  and  thriv- 
ing tenant  at  an  advanced  rent  of  500I.,  that  I  began  to  fulpecb 
my  belief  might  be  ill-founded.  I  tried  to  recolletl  cireundtan- 
ces,  to  combine,  and  to  compare  the  appearance,  the  comforts, 
the  enjoyments,  the  every  thing  of  modern  farmers,  with  thofe 
of  their  predeceffors ;  and  I  could  no  longer  credit  that  men  of 
liberal  education,  agreeable  manners,  greater  capital  and  fuperlor 
fkill,  with  improved  machinery,  and  every  thing  about  them 
wearing  the  face  of  plenty,  were  lefs  at  eale  than  their  foref^i- 
thcrs  had  been,  in  the  lamented  days  of  low  rents,  and  tender  in- 
dulgent landlords. 

I  learned  to  read  of  a  refpeOable  old  \yoman  in  the  vilh.gc  •, 
and,  at  this  moment,  my  foul  throbs  with  ten  thouland  tender- 
n'-fli;=;,  and  fickens  within  me,  when  I  recolleft  the  innocent  plays 
I  ar.d  my  little  compeers  fported  at  upon  the  Smiddy  Green,  long 
finee  fubmitted  to  the  plough.  My  fchool-feilcws  were  tjie  fons 
-.iud  daugl iters  of  hynds   aTid  day-labourers,  who  were  taught  by 
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Catechlfms,  and  to  rend  the  Bible,  which  finiflieci  tlicir  education. 
Now-a-days,  it  is  common  for  them  to  attend  the  puriOi  rLhool- 
inafter,  to  leain  of  him  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  c:dt  accounts  ; 
and  a  moderate  portion  of  knowledge  is  very  generally  diHufecl 
among  them.  Whether  this  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
inen  doomed  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread,  is  a  queilion  I  fhaU 
not  prefunie  to  determine. 

A  more  refined  Hate  of  fociety  lias  rejected  tliofe  athletic  ex- 
crcifes,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  my  days,  the  young  and 
healthy  employed  their  leifure  hours.  There  is  now  no  fiveertieCs^ 
no  ivreflwg  bouts,  at  which  C******  i?***  in  /J*^*******  over- 
came all  his  competitors  *,  none  of  thofe  curimg  matches,  where 
parifli  contended  againft  parifli  ;  no  wheels  are  now  hurled  dowa 
the  Skid  Hill  ;  goff  even  is  fickly  ;  and,  for  many  years,  bullet'ing 
has  not  been  lieard  of  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county.  It  was 
like  Hinging  me  with  pifmires,  to  oblerve  the  puny  efforts,  in  this 
fcience,  of  our  yeomanry,  when  lately  in  quarters  at  Dunbar  ; 
nor  could  I,  without  a  figh,  compare  them  with  thofe  q{  J*** 
C**********  in  all  his  glory.  David  Mather  was  a  rival  of  this 
mighty  hero  :  they  played  fingle-handed  a  match  at  Tranent  in 
the  year  I75<5.  Mather  candidly  yielded  after  the  firft  throw,  and 
buried  in  two  canifters  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  bullets, 
and  the  diftance  which  his  rival  had  flung  them.  The  old  mini- 
iler  took  delight  in  pointing  out  to  his  friends  the  hmits  of  liis 
nephew's  wonderful  exertion. 

If  tradition  fhall  not  have  preferved  fome  faint  trace  of  this 
fa£^,  at  the  time  when  future  colliers  fliall  chance  to  uncover 
thefe  canillers,  poflerlty  will  fufncft  the  pciFibility  of  a  man 
having  thrown  a  bullet  fo  far  ;  or  they'll  regard  it  as  Penelope's 
fuitors  regarded  the  4)ow  of  Ulyffes,  which  they  were  unable  to 
bend ;  or,  to  take  a  fmiile  nearer  our  own  times,  and  nearer 
home,  as  we  look  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  doubt,  upon 
the  fword  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  carefully  preferved  at  Dunferm- 
line, which  no  degenerate  modern  is  able  to  wield. 

My  relation,  f****  ^******  at  f*»*****,  Hurdily  oppofed 
liimfelf  to  the  growing  effeminacy  and  predilediion  for  fecicri^ary 
amufements.  Many  a  ferious  conteil  had  he  with  his  fervants, 
who  was  the  bed  wreftler,  or  who  could  carry  the  heaviell  load. 
It  was  furmifed  at  the  time,  and  the  anecdote  is  yet  frefh  in  the 
memory  of  many  ploughmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  defeat, 
on  the  fame  day,  by  the  fame  man,  in  each  of  thefe  elegant  ac- 
complifhments,  difguited  Jiim  fo  much,  as  to  occafion  his  leaving 
the  county.  He  now  refides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  is  continually  bewailing  the  effeminate  degeneracy  of 
modern  times. 

C  c  2  IJixty 
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Sixty  or  feventy  years  ago,  the  young  farmer's  education  was 
little  fuperior  to  what  is  at  prefent  beftowed  upon  the  fons  of  the 
better  fort  of  ploughmen.  But  now,  after  a  regular  courfe  of 
the  clafTics,  and  being  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, he  has  his  fchool  education  finiflied  by  a  winter  or  two  in 
Edinburgh.  His  appearance,  and  manner,  and  converfation,  are 
thofe  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  fuch  as  would  not  difgrace  any 
man's  table.  I  have  a  real  pleafure  in  relating  the  very  agreeable 
furprife  exprelTvrd  upon  tliis  fubjeci  by  David  Scott  of  Duninald 
Efq.,  late  chairman  of  the  India  Company.  On  a  vifit  to  Scot- 
land, afrcr  his  return  from  India,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  dine 
at  my  houfe,  where  the  converfation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
general  improvement  of  m.en  and  things  during  our  abfence.  Mr 
Dempfter,  who  was  of  the  party,  invited  Mr  Scott  for  the  fol- 
lowin<T  Sunday,  and  engaged  to  have  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent 
farmers  to  meet  him  to  dinner.  Mr  Dempfter  kept  his  word. 
Mr  Scott  was  delighted  with  their  converfation  ;  and,  at  this  day, 
takes  much  pleafure  in  rel  ning  the  anecdote  to  his  friends.  Com- 
mifTioner  Graham,  of  the  Excife,  who  was  prefent,  knows  I  fpeak 
the  truth. 

It  is  pleafing  to  refle61-,  that  fuperftition,  fo  prevalent  in  my 
younger  days,  is  cither  totally  extinguithed,  or  very  nearly  (o.  Idle 
ilories  of  ghofts,  elves,  and  fairies  green  and  ivh'ite^  are  never 
heard  of:  there  is  hardly  a  Willie  Mouley  in  the  county  ;  and  the 
only  remnant  of  fuperftition  that  is  unqueftionably  vouched  for, 
is  in  my  worthy  neighbour  Mr  f**  at  -j-^** ***♦*,  who  would 
not  think  either  his  per  Ton  or  his  property  fecure  without  the 
protection  of  a  white  cock. 

While  I  rejoice  at  the  decay  of  fuperftition,  I  wifli  I  could  add 
with  truth,  that  piety  or  true  religion  is  not  likewife  upon  the 
decline.  We  certainly  have  not  lefs  honour  and  moral  honefty 
among  us  :  thofe  complaints  of  fhort  meafure,  and  mean  pitiful 
tricks,  that  dilgraced  our  forefathers,  are  now  unknown  :  yet  I 
obferve  with  pain,  that  the  grace  after  ?neat  has  totally  difap- 
pearexl,  and  that  before  meat  has  grown  fhorter;  while  family 
woriFip,  the  daily  pra6Hce  of  better  men,  in  better  times,  is  fo 
commonly  laid  afide,  that  it  is  probably  beyond  the  power  of  any 
perfon  in  the  county,  the  beft  acquainted  with  the  private  econo- 
my of  families,  to  nam.e  half  a  dozen  which  ftill  continue  this 
very  commeiuiable  practice. 

My  late  friend,  the  facetious  Sir,  Hew  Dalrymple,  uk'd  to  fay, 
in  his  merry  mood,  that  he  hml  watched  its  decay,  and  that,  fol- 
lowing the  fate  of  the  large  black  bonnet,  it  had  fallen  oiF,  as 
that  had  diminiftied  in  fize,  ?.v.d  changed  colour  from  black  to 
fimple  blue.  ,  The  coincidence  may  be  accidental  ;  but  certain  it 
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is,  that  the  practice  of  family  woiOiip  is  mofl  general  nmongil 
thofe  farmers,  who,  as  about  Bathgate  and  in  Carnvviith  Muir, 
{till  perfcvere  in  tlic  ule  of  the  bonnet — of  its  primitive  colour 
mu\  magnituile. 

To  be  fure,  grace  before  meat  of  fuch  length  as  I  have  fomc- 
thnes  heard  it,  and  as  it  gtnerally  was  in  the  time  of  Erafmus  in 
the  i6tli  century,  when,  after  grace,  fome  perfon  who  had  a 
good  voice  read  tliilin^tly  a  chapter  out  of  St  Paul's  Epiflles,  or 
out  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  i— -this,  I  fay,  would  be  rath.cr  incon- 
venient, and  fubmiited  to  with  great  impatience,  now-a-days  when 
we  are  fond  of  wann  vi<Sl:uals.  But  I  moll  cordially  join  Mr 
Wilberforce,  where,  in  his  excellent  Prn^tcal  Fieiu  of  Chnfiati- 
ityy  lie  regrets  the  decay  of  family  worfliip  ;  and  think  with  him, 
that  a  confiderate  mind  cannot  have  a  more  pleafmg  image  pre- 
fented  to  it,  than  that  of  a  couple,  happy  in  each  other,  and  in 
the  pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  uniting  with  their  more  imme- 
diate dependants,  in  an  a£l:  of  grateful  adoration  to  the  Author  of 
all  their  mercies. 

Farmers  in  Eaft  Lothian  are  pofTeiTed  of  capital  and  Ikill  be- 
yond thofe  of  tenants  in  mod:  counties  of  either  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Heady  application  of  thefc  to  the  culture  of  a  foil 
tolerably  fertile  (of  v.diich  they  are  by  their  leafcs  in  the  fulled 
pofleffion),  and  in  a  good  climate,  enables  them  to  pay  rents  un- 
heard of  elfe where,  and  even  there  till  within  thefe  few  years. 
I  defire  to  be  rightly  underftood  :  I  mean  not  to  fay,  their  ability 
to  pay  fuch  rents  ariies  folely  from  fupeiior  ikill  and  capital ;  be- 
ing fenfible  that  the  increafed  price  of  the  grain  they  raifc,  the 
union  of  corn  and  grafs  farming,  the  cultivation  of  turnip:,  and 
improvements  upon  every  article  bi  machinery  they  employ,  muft 
be  allowed  tp  come  in  for  a  confiderable  Ihare.  Yet,  when  I 
think  of  the  great  remits  in  kind,  paid  in  former  times,  I  am  al- 
moft  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  heavy  additional  expence  at- 
tending ail  his  operations  would  be  fuihcient  to  counterbalance 
the  higher  price,  and  whatever  additional  quantity  of  grain  im- 
provements in  his  art  may  enable  the  farmer  to  bring  to  market. 

The  ellate  of  Dirleton  paid  formerly  a  very  heavy  rent  in 
kind  j  and,  during  the  late  fcarcity,  I  frequently  heard  Mr  Nif- 
bet  fay,  that  he  was  receiving  kls  from  his  tenants  than  their 
predecelFors  paid  an  hundred  years  ago,  Cr;)igielaw  was  long 
rented  at  28  chalders  of  barley  :  it  now  pays  about  800  guineas, 
or  30I.  per  chalder,  or  il.  175.  6d.  per  boll  of  bailey  of  the  old 
rent.  The  old  farm  of  Weil  Barns  confided  of  360  acres,  and 
paid  36  chalders  of  vi£lual,  little  more  than  fix  fi riots  per  acre; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  in  equal  qu mtiiies-  One  third 
part  of  it  was  let  within   thefe  three   months  at  5 1,  per  acre, 
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which  is  the  rent  that  the  proprietors  of  all  the  good  lands  in 
the  county  now  aim  at,  and  very  nearly  3I.  3s.  per  boll  of  the 
old  rent.  Long  Niddry,  inferior  with  regard  to  foil,  but  per- 
haps in  a  more  defireable  fituation,  being  within  a  dozen  of  miles 
of  Edinburgh,  pays  6  iirlo^s  of  wheat,  6  firlors  of  barley,  and 
30s.  of  money  rent  per  acre.  The  corn  alone  is  more  than  dou- 
ble of  what  was  formerly  paid  for  Weft  Barns.  Thefe  facls  I 
cannot  get  the  better  of;  I  lind  I  am  going  beyond  my  depth, 
and  acknowledge  myfelf  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  diiliculties, 
bewildered  and  loft.  This  mode  of  comparing  the  rents  in  kind 
paid  long  ago,  vvith  the  modern  money  rent?,  prefents  us  with  a 
new  view  of  the  fubjecE^,  and,  fo  far  as  1  know,  is  altogether 
novel  ;  bur  I  am  acquainted  vvith  fo  few  books  upon  farming, 
that  I  may  be  far  mi  ft  a  ken. 

Little  capital  was  fulHcient  to  carry  on  the  bufmefs  of  a  farmer, 
when  oats  coft  5s.  or  6s.  per  boll,  and  wheat  12s.  or  15s. ;  when 
a  good  milk  cow  might  be  bought  for  3I.,  an  able  horfe  for  7I. 
or  ^1.,  and  when  1000  merks  was  no  defpicable  portion  for  his 
daughter.  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  fiars  of  the  county  for 
the  prices  of  grafn  at  no  diftant  period,  and  to  them  I  refer  your 
readers  ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  to  ftate  feme  fafls  with  regard  to 
other  matters,  and  the  prices  of  cattle,  that  never  were  generally- 
known,  or  are  long  fmce  forgotten.  I  might  carry  you  back  to 
the  days  of  Regiam  Alajefatem,  when  a  fheep  coil  only  three 
halfpence,  and  lead  you,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  to 
the  prices  of  the  prefent  day  ;  but  this  is  no  part  of  my  plan, 
and  I  ftiall  not  now  afcend  higher  than  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

I  difcovered  lately,  among  lome  old  papers,  a  letter  of  1727, 
from  Mr  M****  in  L*******  to  his  friend,  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
of  Scotifli  Hollanders,  then  in  garrifon  at  Menin  in  Flanders, 
thanking  him  very  heartily  for  14I.  13s.  4d.  he  had  lent,  to  enable 
him  X.0  flock  Jhrne  grafs  parks  he  had  then  taken,  probably  at  Gofs- 
ford.     How.  little  would  fuch  a  fum  avail  now-a-days  I 

Old  Robertfon  of  Cloglcn,  a  refpe£l:able  Englifli  drover,  in- 
forms me,  that  in  1747,  and  for  feveral  years  about  that  time,  he 
bought  the  beft  fix  or  feven  years  old  runts  at  50s.  j  nay,  later 
than  that,  Patie  Herkes  and  John  Thomfon,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  their  career,  bought  Highland  cows  at  CriefF  fair  at  los.  6d.  a. 
piece,  and  grazed  them  in  the  Butterwell-park  at  Gilmerton  till 
near  Yule,  when  they  were  fold  at  20s.  and  21s.  to  Nift^et,  grand- 
father of  your  prefent  thriving  flefhcrs  of  that  name  at  Hadding- 
ton. He  knocked  them  down  with  a  bullet, -which  he  kept  in 
his  right  hand,  while  he  held  their  head  fteady  with  his  left. 
Can  any  of  your  prefent  graziers  boaft  of  as  great  a  proportional 
profit,  in  the  time  even  of  the  late  high  priq^§  ^  cattle?  By  the  by. 
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and  I  aflert  it  with  confidence,  not  a  (hilling  has  ever  been  made 
by  grazing  in  Eafl  Lothian  ;  indeed  it  would  be  unfair  to  ei:pe(^t 
it,  in  a  difi:ri6t  where  the  attention  of  the  hufbandman  is  uniform- 
ly directed  to  the  raifnig  of  crops  of  grain.  -|'**'^*  .[.**»*#*'^  ^^^^ 
tune  forms  no  exception  :  the  money  he  received  from  a  friend, 
and  paltry  fifty  pounds  a  year,  fuppofed  faved  from  his  farm  of 
f****,  improved  at  compound  intereil,  would  amount  to  a  great- 
er fui-rt  than  he  died  polleiled  of.  -j-*******  -j-***  once  made 
great  gain  by  half  a  dozen  beafts  he  bouglit  at  15s.,  and  fold 
in  lefs  than  a  year  at  four  pounds : — but  then  'twas  a  fiafn,  a 
meteor  that  never  more  was  feen.  This  gentleman,  with  whonx 
I  generally  fpent  a  week  very  agreeably  every  fummer  at  Corijliill, 
was  the  kill,  of  my  acquaintances  who  wore  the  good  old  fpring 
boots. 

In  1763,  Mr  Moorhoufe,  from  Craven  in  Yorkfliire,  was  the 
firft  Engliihman  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Hebrides  buying  cattle. 
In  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  Mr  M'Donald  of  Kingfburgh, 
he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Flora  McDonald,  who  made  up  for 
him  the  fame  bed  that,  fevcnteen  years  before,  had  received  the 
unfortunate  Prince  Charles.  From  Sky  Mr  Moorhoufe  went  to 
Raafay,  whither,  in  three  days,  Kingfburgh  followed  him,  and, 
during  a  walk  in  the  garden,  in  a  fine  harvefc  evening,  they  bar- 
gained for  1007  cattle,  at  two  guineas  a  head,  to  be  delivered, 
free  of  expence,  at  Falkirk.  Two  days  before,  he  had  bought 
600  from  Mr  M^Leod  of  Waterfide,  at  2I.  3s.  6d. 

About  the  year  1773,  Duncan  Campbell,  a  name  well  known 
throughout  the  Highlands,  bought  all  ttie  fale  cattle  in  Barra  at 
il.  7s.  66..  a  head.  They  were  from  eight  to  ten  fcores  in  num- 
ber, and  many  of  them  four  and  five  years  old  ftots.  The  Barra 
cattle  are  amongft  the  beft  in  the  Iflands ;  they  are  good  grov/- 
ers,  and,  throughout  Yorkfiiire,  none  of  the  kind  are  in  higher 
eftimation  than  they  are. 

In  1782,  Mr  S******  at  C**********  was  at  great  pains  to 
procure  the  bed  and  oldeft  wedders.  He  bought  my  worthy  and 
much  refpe6ted  friend's,  Mr  Cranflon  in  Byrecleugh,  and  fome 
other  parcels,  fall  four  years  old,  at  los.  6d.  After  fattening 
them  till  Auguft,  300  or  400  of  the  befl  of  the  whole  were  fold 
to  Grcgor  Drummond  at  14s.  6d.  Mr  Drummond,  who  is  a  man 
of  experience  and  ilirewd  obfervation,  boalls  of  them  to  tins  hour 
as  the  beft  grafs  fed  fheep  that  ever  were  in  Edinburgh  market. 

In  I S03,  the  bell  lots  of  Highland  bullocks  were  fold  at  about 
13I ;  in  1804  at  idl.  los.  I  do  not  include  thofe  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfi^ld,  between  whom  there 
is  a  fort  of  annual  friendly  conteft  who  fliall  fend  the  bell  to  mar- 
ket,    in  1803,  Shawficid's  were  fairly  bought  by  a  Bcrwickfliire 

C  c  4  .     ,  grazier 
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grazier  at  about  \6\.  i6s.  The  Duke's  barren  cows  were  bought 
at  Downe,  2d  November  laft  year,  at  iijl.,  and  are  now  in  prime 
condition,  upon  the  paihires  of  an  AyrJhire  grazier.  This  pro- 
digious price  for  barren  Highland  cows  was  probably  not  far,  if 
at  all  above  their  value;  as  a  Kentilh  farmer  offered  14I.  los., 
and  much  regretted  that  he  did  not  get  them.  Shawheld  gained 
the  vi<flory  this  year.  His  bullocks  were  bouglit  for  I^ord  IMont- 
gomcry  at  15I.  The  fiime  Kentiili  farmer  was  in  Forfarfliire  this 
feafon,  buying  cows  for  his  dairy,  and  holpitably  entertained  for 
a  week  by  my  friend  Mr  Gairns. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  precious  metals,  tlie 
multiplication  of  Bank  pnper,  or  to  whatever  caufe,  the  {-^0:  is 
certain,  that  corn  and  butchers'  meat  are  at  prefent  much  dearer 
than  ufual  over  all  Europe. — Sir  H**  H*******  D**^*****^ 
gave  a  great  entertainment  in  Edinburgh  lall  fpring,  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  invited.  Amongll  every  delicacy  of  the 
feafon,  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  a  great  profufion  of  very 
fine  lamb,  there  being  no  lefs  than  feven  quarters  of  it  upon  the 
table,  at  a  time  when  it  was  feldom  to  be  feen.  Sir  H**  whif- 
pered  me,  that  it  coft  12s.  a  quarter.  The  price  in  the  market 
continued  for  more  than  a  month  pretty  l^eady  at  half  a  guinea. 
Mr  Nifbet  of  Dirleton  tells  me,  that  at  Conitantinople  butchers' 
meat  is  very  bad,  and  cofts  fomewhat  more  than  5d.  per  pound. 
The  Turks  eat  very  little  fleih  meat:  20,600  oxen,  and  145,000 
flieep,  fulllce  for  the  -whole  metropolis  for  a  year.  The  whole 
muft  pnfs  through  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  butchers,  and 
the  number  is  accurately  known.  At  Paris  it  coils  6d.  per  pound  j 
if  beaiiy  a  halfpenny  more.  At  Archangel  it  colls  2d.  or  2id. 
At  Prague  4d.,  and  at  Naples  4d.  ;  but  there,  too,  very  little 
butchers'  meat  is  confumed.  I  have  feen  more  in  John  Mellis's 
ftiop  on  a  Saturday,  than  would  fupply  the  whole  market  at  Na- 
ples. Such  prices  are  very  uncommon  at  thefe  places  ;  indeed 
they  have  increafed  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  in  Britain  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  confumers  every  where  have  too  good  reafon 
to  apprehend  they  will  not  again  return  fo  their  ordinary  rates. 
Yet  have  I  (Kttn  many  fenfible  men  entertain  ferious  fears  leil  the 
prices  of  cattle  fliould  fall  very  low,  and  thofe  of  grain  return  to 
the  common  converfion,  a  rate  once,  well  known  in  Lothian,  and 
flill  obfervr-d  by  the  High  Court  of  Teinds,  in  fixing  the  augmen- 
tation of  Minilters'  ilipends.  Rather  than  argue  upon  a  fubje(fl, 
which,  like  this,  does  not  admit  of  demonlt ration,  I  frequently 
tell,  and  never  without  effect,  Mr  Maule's  (lory  of  the  milliner 
at  Brechin,  who  loft  her  fenfes  left  her  cuftomers  fliould  take  it 
into  their  head  to  go  naked. 

When  I  reiledl  on  the  late  very  alarming  high  price  of  corn. 
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and  I  may  fay  tho  prefcnt  price  of  cnttle  and  of  fli-ni  meat,  I 
cannot  lu'lp  v^oinj*  ^  liep  farther,  to  think  Iiow  much  dearer  both 
would  have  heen,  but  lor  the  iniruduriion  of  the  potato.  Wxr 
Johtj  Hawkins  l^roujdit  us  this  invaliuible  root,  in  the  rei^n  of 
Q^f'cn  Elifabeth  *,  and,  fo  early  as  Shakefpe.ire  wrote,  it  was  be- 
come proverbial,  *  Lei  the  Jky  rain  potatoes.''  [ALrr\  i^ives  of 
Witulfor.)  It  (eemb,  too,  to  have  been  then  lield  in  great  cfti- 
mation,  for  we  find  it  coupled  with  a  fn  rumpy  as  appendages 
of  tiie  Devil  l^uxury.  {l"rotlus  and  Lrtfpda.)  Confidcririg  how 
well  it  agrees  with  our  foil  and  climate,  the  eafo  with  which  it 
is  cultivated,  and  the  ^^reat  quantity  of  nr)urii}ii!i^  food  it  yields, 
it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  it  did  not  come  fooner  into  general 
tife.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  quite  common, 
but  (lunvn,  as  fomething  curious,  in  the  gardens  at  Panmure  and 
Tynninghame.  Intleed  it  is  not  yet  twenty  years  iince  it  formed 
part  of  the  crop  upon  every  firm,  and,  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  part  of  the  daily  food  of  every  poor  man's  family. 

Farmers  have  failed  lately  for  conl'ulerable  fums,  and  no  doubt 
your  profound  feholars  will  thence  infer  tlieir  general  profpcri- 
ty.  IN'Ir  Pitt  inferred  the  general  pToCperity  of  mereliants  from 
the  failures  in  the  mercantile  world.  Farmers  failed  too,  in 
former  times,  when  they  were  men  of  little*  enterprife,  and  the 
rents,  comparatively  fpeaking,  low.  I)****  j/^****  ^-aLve  up 
his  farm  of  B***-****,  in  1759,  bccaufe  he  owed  130I.  to  Lord 
Panmure,  who  was  an  indulgent  landlord  to  his  tenants.  D**** 
retired  to  a  fmaller  farm  in  Fife,  which  he  was  fcon  obliged 
to  quit,  as  his  brother  in  London  grew  weary  of  paying  the  rent 
for  him.  His  humour  and  his  fun  did  not  forfake  jjiin,  even 
when  he  had  no  more  tiian    a   tide- wait-r's   pittance  to   fupport 

him,  and  that  v (l 1  !,***  C******,  to  whom  he  con- 

tinue(1  attached  to  Ids  dying  kVaw 

500I.  He  was  a  popular  man,  and  his  friends  bought  for  him, 
by  fubfcrlption,  a  damned  fulky  btait  of  a  couifcr,  which  he 
led  about  the  country,  and  eot  plenty  of  employment  for,  till 
Mrs  R****^***  -.t  (;********»  rook  fome  umbrage  at  Peter,  and 
patronized  his  rival,  an  EMgltihrnaii  of  tl.e  name  of  Smiti^  from 
Northumberland.  Peter  declined  graduallvi  and  at  lalt  fell  into 
utter  infignificance. 

p*#*#  !;)#*»#**  tQ(^|^  fl^^,  merit  of  obtaining  from  the  late 
munificent  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  a  weekly  allowance  of  two  pecks 
of  meal  to  A*****  q*******^  j,jj,  prfdecellbr  in  the  farm  of 
^♦*##»*#,  W*****  at  M*»*****,  thought  himfclf  happy  10 
get  into  the  barn  to  thrafh  the  crop,  and  to  e.it  in  the  kirchren  ^f 
that  houfe,  the  bell  apartment  of  which  had  often   wclcurned 
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him  ;  and  the  mv)on  lias  not  thrice  filled  her  horn»  fince  I  ob- 
ferved  the  poor  fellow  fnivelling  through  Haddington  market, 
and  pafTing,  unknov/ing  and  unknown,  thofe  very  men,  with 
^vhom,  in  the  days  of  former  years,  he  had  fpent  the  merry 
midnight  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  turnips  upon  a  great  fcale,  has  added  much 
to  the  value  of  foils  fuiteu  to  that  crop  ;  and,  together  with  ar- 
tificial graiTes,  and  early  oats,  has  brought  our  lands  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  thofe  lying  upon  the  fea-fliore,  nearer  to 
an  equality  in  point  of  value.  In  Scotland,  turnips  are  always 
fown  in  drills,  which  admit  of  being  horfe-hoed.  They  are  as 
generally  fown  broad-c.dt  in  the  Southern  counties  of  England. 
Hand-hoeing  is  an  expenfive  operation,  however  expert  the  work- 
people are  at  it.  I  have  feen  the  turnips  in  almoll  every  county 
in  England,  where  they  are  cultivated  as  a  crop  ;  and  have  no 
hefitation  in  faying,  that,  in  general,  they  are  far  inferior  to  thofe 
raifed  in  Scotland  ;  and  whether  I  conlider  the  weight  of  the 
crop,  and  the  expence  attending  it,  or  the  condition  of  the  foil 
for  bearing  grain  ;  I  mull  prefer  fowing  them  in  drills,  and  fo 
decidedly,  that  I  am  furprifed  it  is  not  long  ere  now  become 
univerfai.  However,  this  is  but  one  of  many  inftances,  where, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  mankind  have  itopt  fhort  upon  the 
very  thrcllioid  of  perfedion.  The  Romans  invented  the  faddle, 
but  never  difcovered  the  llirrup. 

Mr  F*****,  at  Park  farm  in  Kent,  was,  within  thefe  feven 
years,  the  firft  who  cultivated  turnips  in  drills  in  that  county. 
He  fows  thern  earlier  too  than  his  neighbours,  and  his  crops  are 
rather  better  than  theirs  ;  but  the  foil  and  climate  of  Kent  are 
ill  fuited  to  the  growth  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  fee  what 
with  you  would  be  efteemed  even  a  middling  crop.  G***** 
R*****  would  plough  up  the  half  of  them.  Pray  what  became 
of  the  adion  againft  the  gardener  at  W*******,  for  felling  kail 
feed  inftead  oi  turnip  ? 

Where,  pray,  did  Mr  D*****  live  ?  Were  his  beautiful  tur- 
nips raifed  in  the  broad-caft  way  ?  I  remember  him  mention- 
ing a  vifit  he  was  honoured  with  by  one  of  you  Eaft-Lothian 
farmers. 

No  more  is  the  culture  of  grain  crops  in  drills  a  new  difco- 
very,  as  the  admirers  and  followers  of  Tull  and  Du  Hamel  have 
long  efteemed  it.  It  is  common  in  Arabia  Felix;  and,  as  in 
thofe  eaftern  countries,  they  never  adopt  any  new  modes,  ic 
muft  have  been  fo  for  many  generations. 

I  am  much  pleafed  to  hear  that  my  friend  P****  g*****  jg 
foUedting  materials  for  the  Hifiory  and  Praclice  cf  Stall  Feeding. 

Hift^ 
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His  elegant  Effay  on  Green  Crops,  which  he  hns  contrived  to 
make  equ  illy  fpriirhtly  and  ufeful,  has  r:aif;'d  very  h.lgh  our  ex- 
pe6buions  of  his  new  performance.  1  have  not  b^en  nhle  to 
trace  the  pra(5>.lce  farther  than  feme  time  between  Henry  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  thor.^jh  I  doubt  not  his  refearches  have  fuccceded 
better  :  — 

*   And  we  Oiall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  flail, 
The  better  cheriflied,  fliil  the  nearer  death.  * 

Worcester — Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

But  I  mufl  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  his  undertakiniy, 
and  trult  to  his  good  nature  to  pardon  me  for  recommending 
to  him  to  write  with  care,  for  his  work  will  be  read  with  atten- 
tion. I  can  Hill  point  out  papers  written  by  him  in  the  Weekly 
Maorazine,  thirty  years  ago. 

The  improvements  upon  farm  machinery,  have  been  greater 
and  more  rapid,  than  may  perhaps  appear  at  firft  glance,  to  one 
who  has  not  turned  his  thoufijhts  that  way.  It  is  natural  that 
they  lliould  efcape  with  a  llight  notice  of  a  perfon  continually 
upon  the  fpot,  and  who  faw  them  introduced  gradually  -,  but  at 
my  return,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty-live  years,  they  (Iruck  me 
with  altoniihment. 

The  Lothians  have  been  fo  long  civilized,  that  no  records  to 
which  I  have  had  accefs,  nor  the  mod  diligent  inquiries,  enable 
me  even  to  guefs  how  diftant  the  period  is  when  the  farmer's 
daughters  there  carried  the  dung  upon  their  backs  to  the  fields. 
I  pretend  not  to  fuch  a  ftock  of  knight-errantry,  as  my  friend 
Mr  P******  has  fo  often  difplayed,  but  confefs  I  wiih  that  I 
eould  fay  the  creels  were  not  any  where  allowed  to  remain  long 
upon  the  backs  of  the  dear  creatures.  Truth,  however,  o- 
biiges  me  to  tell,  that  the  difgraceful  pra£^ice  has  ihocked  my 
own  eyefight,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinguifhed  in  fome  re- 
mote places  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  creels  is  now  in  my  pof- 
felTion  ;  and  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  call  any  time  you  are  in 
t-iiis  neighbourhood,  I  (liall  very  gladly  (hew  it  to  you,  and  am 
far  from  averfe  to  a  drawing  of  it  being  taken  to  adorn  the  next 
il'umber  of  your  Magazine. 

To  Oiift  the  creels  from  the  backs  of  women,  to  thofe  of 
horfes,  appears  now  a  natural  and  very  evident  ilep,  and,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  feeling  heart  of  fome  gallant  beau, 
wounded  at  feeing  his  fweetheart  fo  vilely  degraded.  But  the 
next  ftcp  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  the  invention  of  the 
Jleddy  and  making  horfes  draw  inftead  of  carrying,  is  far  lefs 
obvious.     I  had  for  fcveral  years,  to  ao   purpofe,  puzzled  my 
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brain  to  ima;^lne  what  could  fuggell  a  praclice  that  appears  fo 
abfurd  as  that  of  yoking  ponitrs  by  the  tail,  which  is  at  this 
hour  to  be  feen  ii.  many  parts  of  Scotland,  when  Lord  M* ******, 
to  whom  I  was  then  on  a  vifit  at  D*****,  informed  me,  that  as 
the  wild  ponies  upon  the  mountains  are  always  cauj^ht  by  the 
tail,  it  was  not  furprifing  they  thought  of  yoking  them  by  that 
member.  Two  mornings  after,  he  carried  me  to  Crieff"  fair, 
where  I  a£lually  faw,  what  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many  of  your 
readers,  the  Highdanders  catch  by  the  tail,  any  poney  that  a  cuf- 
tomer  wanted  to  cheapen.  In  fome  countries  to  the  north  of 
India,  they  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  yoke  the  oxen  by  the 
nofe 

Without  flopping  longer  at  the  praiflices  of  the  heroic  times, 
I  beg  to  recal  to  your  own  memory,  the  four  fcare  horfes  you 
mull  have  feen  in  every  plough,  their  hair  han^-lng  over  their 
eyes,  and  flioed  only  in  the  fore  feet,  with  hair  tuggs^  rude 
bra?2ksy  2iU(\  pab  brechanis,  exerting  all  their  might  to  drag  along 
a  heavy  misfhapen  inftrumcnt,  with  a  mallet  in  its  horn,  and 
a  foam  jingling  among  their  feet  at  every  turn  ;  or  a  couple  of 
ftarved  rough  creatures,  refufing  to  carry  10  firlots  or  3  bolls  of 
barley  to  market  in  a  clumfy  cart.  Pray,  good  Sir,  think  of 
thefe  things,  and  compare  them  with  a  fober  Heady  horfe,  de- 
cently harnelTed,  carrying,  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  four  times  more 
grain  than  the  wild  fcatter-brained  brute  of  former  days. 

Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  yet  put  to  the  plough  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland ;  in  Aberdeen  and  BanfFshires,  ten  or  a  dozen 
are  flill  fometimes  employed  at  it.  It  is  now  almoft  40  years 
fince  I  faw  Lord  Aberdeen's  overfeer  fell  a  dozen  fine  large  flout 
animals,  loofed  from  one  plough,  to  a  drover  of  the  name  of 
Philips,  for  fixty  guineas  and  a  new  gown  to  his  wife  :  but 
lands  are  every  where  getting  up  fo  fafl  to  the  two-horfe  plough 
price,  that  all  others  will  probably  foon  difappear.  This  is  not 
a  thought  of  mine,  but  methinks  it  the  ftrongeft  recommenda- 
tion I  have  yet  heard  of  that  powerful  inftrument.  It  is  not 
unconnected  with  my  prefent  fubjr£t,  for  me  to  fay,  and  it  may 
am>ife  your  clafhcal  readers  to  be  reminded,  that  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  oxen,  perhaps  horfes  or  mules,  were  yoked  four  abreaft 
in  the  plough,  as  is  Itill  the  cafe  in  Galloway,  Aberdeenlhire, 
and  other  counties  in  the  north.  See  Iliady  X.  419.  Ulyffes 
and  DiQined purfu'tng  Dolen. 

My  rcfpccled  friend  at  H*********  was  among  the  laft  in 
Hadclingtonlhire  to  adopt  th^  two-horfe  plough.  I  blulh  to 
thir.k  how  long  he  perlevercd  in  the  ufe  of  three  horfes,  lefs  de- 
fcnfibk,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  of  four. 

The 
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The  late  T*****  R*****  ^^5  amongft  the  firfl  to  put  four 
bolls  of  barley  nto  a  cart.  It  is  an  anecdote  connttent  with  my 
knowledge,  that  Mr  Law,  then  recently  appointed  iSlierilT,  met 
the  cart,  and  Hopped  the  fervant  to  fend  a  mtrra{.fe  to  his  mafler, 
importing,  that  fo  great  a  load  was  opprcffive  to  the  horfes, 
and  might  probably  break  down  the  cart,  -j-*****  |*****  -^^ 
t***  f******  once  fent  ten  horfcs  with  twenty  bolls  of  bar- 
ley, to  meet  D.ivid  Salmon's  cnrts  at  Ravtnsheugh  toll-bar. 
Three  liorfc^s  of  JNlr  Salmon's  carried  the  whole  to  his  gra- 
naries. 

Nay,  carts  themfelves  were  fo  rare,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
my  time,  a  boy,  not  older  than  myfelf,  left  his  charge  of  cattle 
amongil  ftooks  in  long  haltering  time,  and  ran  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  one  that  happened  to  be  paffmg  at  a  diilance.  This  car- 
ries my  mind  back  to  the  introduction  and  common  ufe  of  wheel 
carriages  in  this  ifland.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  *  a  coach 
was  efteemed  a  ftrange  monlter,  and  the  fight  ot  it  put  both 
horfe  and  foot  into  amazement.  Some  faid  it  was  a  great  crab- 
fhell  bvouglit  from  China  \  and  others,  th;jt  ir  was  one  of  the 
P.igan  temples  in  whicb  cannibals  adored  the  Devil.'  We  find 
Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  making  their  Quixotic  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  on  horfeback,  and  teaching  poll-hackneys  to  leap 
hedges.  Poft-chaift-s  were  introduced  into  the  French  armies  ia 
the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  Thirty-four  coaches  were  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  But  to  come  to  our  own  day.  I  have  fome 
faint  remembrance  of  all  our  great  men  travelling  poll  on  horfe- 
back to  and  from  London.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had,  like 
others,  a  pair  of  wide  riding-breeches,  in  which  he  buttoned 
the  fkirts  of  his  coat  to  keep  them  clean.  He  generally  ftaid  a 
night,  in  pafiing,  at  Gilmerton,  or  with  Lord  Milton  at  Salton- 
Hall.  I  have  heard  my  father  mention  being  with  Sir  Francis 
Kinloch  one  evening  when  his  Grace  arrived  in  this  plight, 
whipping  up  the  poft-boy's  horfe,  who  fcampered  before  to 
{how  him  the  way. 

Every  thing  about  the  farmer,  within  doors  and  without,  hath 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  upon  his  implements.  He  him- 
felf  is  better  clothed  ;  he  wears  no  home-made  cloth  now-a- 
days  ;  every  article  he  ufcs  is  of  the  bell  Englifli  fabric. 

The  farm-houfes  are  neat  and  clean  ;  fom.e  of  them  hand- 
fome  boxes,  elegantly  furniflied.  Unqueftionably,  the  belt 
farm-houfes  in  the  county  have  been  built  by  tenants  at  their 
own  txpence,  with  the  fpirit  of  proprietors,  though  perhaps, 
indeed,   with  more  tafte  than  prudence. 

The  hinds'  houfes  and  cottages  have  fliared  in  the  general  im- 
provement. Inftead  of  abominable,  (linking,  nally  hovels,  which 
^  they 
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they  were  In  the  beginning  of  ray  time,  without  a  chimney,  and 
u'ith  a  bit  of  fieve  and  yolk  of  glafs  to  admit  the  freih  ajr  and 
the  light  of  day,  and  an  old  bonnet  fhufFed  with  draw  to  keep 
them  out,  they  are  now  pieafant,  cheerful  habitations,  with 
cafement  windows  of  a  proper  fize. 

The  ftables — Good  G —  !  how  often  have  I  been  alarmed  and 
frightened  out  of  my  fleep  by  the  fighting  and  fcreaming  of  a 
dozen  of  horfes  (landing  loofe  in  the  fame  undivided  ftable,  and 
the  refponfes  of  the  courfer  thundering  in  his  travife  in  the  byre 
beyond  the  partition.— I  ficken  at  the  recoUeclion  of  the  byre, 
and  turn  from  it  with  difguft. 

The^ccconomy  of  their  families,  and  their  modes  of  living, 
are  changed  greatly  for  the  better.  Farmers  here  have  been  long 
on  this  fide  of  that  forry  mefs,  on  which  tlie  poor  hufbandman 
fubfiits  in  many  counties,  and  that  ham  and  egg  dinner,  and 
larely  a  fowl,  on  which  he  regales  a  friend.  Their  larders  are 
regularly  and  well  fupplied.  My  mind  is  full  of  antiquity,  and 
fo  frequently  recurs  to  diftant  times,  that  I  am  afliamed  of  it  : 
it  looks  fo  like  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  extenfive  reading,  which 
I  am  fure  I  was  never  defervedly  accuied  of.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Scythians  were  the  firft  t6  difcover,  what 
every  cat  in  the  country  knows  now-a-days,  that  the  be  ft  of  the 
rriilk  rifes  to  the  top.  I  believe  feme  of  the  more  early  Greek 
diaietls  wants  even  a  word  for  butter.  That  the  richeft  of  the 
r.iilk  comes  lad  from  the  cow,  is  well  known  to  us  all;  for  who 
has  not  heard  of  afierings  ?  But  it  was  referved  to  my  much 
efteemcd  and  very  ingenious  friend  Dr  Anderfon,  to  afcertain, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  lafl  of  the  milk  fometimes  con- 
tains fixteen  times  more  butter  than  what  comes  firft.  Yet  wc 
find  that  great  blockhead  Polyphemus  firfl  milking  his  ewes,  and 
afterwards  fubmitting  their  teats  to  the  lambs.  It  is  unpardon- 
able that  this  fliould  Hill  continue  to  be  the  practice  in  many 
parts  of  AyrOiire  and  in  Galloway,  where  the  calf  is  not  per- 
mitted to  fuck  before  the  woman  has  done  milking.  This  mat- 
ter is  ordered  better  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  practice  is 
cuire  the  reverfe. 

Their  hen-houfe  and  dairy  afford  at  all  times  an  agreeable  va- 
riety of  excellent  food.  Their  tables  abound  with  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  are  e^'ery  day  comfortably  ferved,  and,  upon  occafions, 
fuch  as  any  man  might  fit  down  to. 

Their  kail-yards  formerly  contained  little  befides  greens,  beans, 
peas,  and  the  more  ordinary  pot-herbs.  Now,  we  need  not  look 
tar  for  regular  gardens,  with  variety  and  plenty  of  excellent  fmall 
fruit,  and  walls  covered  with  iine  trees.  Melon  grounds  and  a 
grape-houfc    may  be   fe;.n   in  more  inllances  tlian  one,    and    \n 
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the  porrcfTion  of  pcrfons  wliofe   occonomy  was   never  called    in 
qnedion. 

Their  cellars  arc  well  ftoretl,  thougli  here,  but  only  here,  I 
muft  confels  the  advantage,  with  regard  to  both  kind  and  qualitv, 
to  have  been  greatly  on  the  fide  of  d;iys  that  are  gone.  Where 
ran  we  now  find  fuch  claret  as  Blanerne  and  I  once  drank  at  a 
farmer's  near  Dunfe,  with  whom  my  old  friend  carried  me  to 
dinner  ?  or  that  whicli  Sir  Francir.  Kinloch  *  fireiu  /'rem  his  dark 
retreat  of  many  years* — under  W******  f-i****''*'s  bed,  wliom  he 
occafionally  vifited  at  H*****.  Thefe  I  imagine  to  have  been  pro- 
duced only  to  particular  guefts,  and  by  no  means  the  liquor  tliey 
ordinarily  entertained  their  friends  with;  at  lead  not  fince  the 
time  it  was  retailed  in  Edhiburgh  at  8d.  the  pint-ftoupful.  In- 
deed, till  of  late,  it  was  not  common  for  farmers  to  entertain  with 
port  wine,  or  to  buy  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  that 
only  when  the  wife  lay  in.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  farmer  worth 
thoufinds,  \vith  dilhculty  prevailed  on  bv  his  friends  to  fend  for 
a  fin^de  bottle  of  Iherry  when  he  found  himfelf  fick.  The  late 
additions  to  the  price  make  the  expence  a  very  ferious  confidera- 
tion  •,  and  the  practice  is  rather  lofing  ground  before  the  habit 
was  fo  long  eftabliflied  as  to  make  t!;e  privation  of  it  painful.  It 
is,  however,  rather  upon  the  increafe  in  Bt^ivvickfliire,  where  the 
tenants  are  perhaps  more  expenfive,  or  Icfs  prudent,  or  both* 
The  common  liquor  after  dinner  was  excclletit  rum  or  brandy 
punch,  which  has  now,  in  almofl  every  family,  given  place  to 
humble  whilky  tody  in  great  abundance,  thougli  the  wine  decan- 
ters are  Hill  prefented,  and  a  fev/  glailes  of  that  taken  at  firil.  I 
have  often  heard  Sir  John  Halket  tell,  that  when  he  lived  at  Gofs- 
ford,  he  bought  a  hogfliead  of  claret  from  Mr  Hay  in  Craigielaw 
for  JoL,  or  about  8d.  a  bottle.  I  am  informed,  that  a  good 
guide  can  ftill  lead  to  a  friend  who  produces  occafionallv  a  bottle 
of  good  fair  vi?i  de  Bourdeaiix. 

That  charming  two-penny^  too,  which  I  think  of  with  plea- 
Aire  at  this  moment,  and  for  which,  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  I  have 
often  fjghed  in  vain,  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  its  friends. 
Thanks  to  the  pufillanimity  of  our  forefathers,  who  fo  tamely 
fubmitted  to  the  extenfion  of  the  Excife  laws  to  this  country. 
Had  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation  equalled  that  of  the  folks 
at  Glafgow,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  brewers,  we  fhould  ftill  be 
enjoying  our  favourite  beverage. 

There  arc  few  of  thofe  borrowings  now-a-days,  that  I  well 
remember.  How  often  have  I  feen  loavts  of  bread,  bowls  of 
fugar,  and  cupfuls  of  tea  fent  for  upon  the  fpur,  when  a  gueft 
unexpe£ledly  popped  in,  and  knives  and  forks  and  filver  fpoon» 
)L.Q  deck  out  the  table  upon  a  regular  invitation,     I  blufhed  deep 

whea 
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when  I  obferved  Mrs eye  me  amufing  myfelf  with  endea- 
vouring to  difcover,  from  the  cypher,  to  which  of  the  neigh- 
bours the  extra  fpoons  belonged  ;  for  I  knew  well  Ihe  had  not 
received  more  than  hnlf  a  dozen  at  her  marriage. 

\Vhen  the  miftrcfs  lay  in,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in- 
ftaMtjy  jcquiiinted  by  m  if^ngers  defpatched  in  every  direction. 
The  compliment  was  returned  by  frequent  inquiries  after  her's 
and  the  chdd's  health,  till  her  month  was  up.  A  couple  of 
lines  in  the  newfpapers  has  fuperfeded  this  good  old  cuftom ;  and 
the  large  punch-bov«'I,  that  made  its  appearance  only  at  Chrift- 
mas,   ftands  now  in  feme  old  cupboard,   ufelefs  and  forgotten. 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  article  upon  which  there  has  been  a 
greater  change  than  their  pock'-'t  and  tavern  ex  pence.  In  the  days 
of  Po^/Jy  Johnjlon^  the  farmer,  Vv'hen  he  went  to  H  iddington  mar- 
ket, did  p.ot  dine,  but,  when  he  cnme  away,  took  a  bottle  of  ilir- 
rup  ale  with  fome  burgher  frier.d  i  and  Forty's  Court,  now  Fair- 
bairn's  coach-yard,  uft-d  to  be  ramnieJ  quite  full  of  horf-i^s  that 
got  nothing  to  eat,  as  (till  tnkes  place  at  GifTord  fair.  Baron 
8coughall  at  Broomhouf-i  departed  from  the  general  prad^ice. 
He  annually  gave  Mr  F;ll  at  Dunbar  a  cart  load  of  peas-ftraw 
for  a  four  gall.ms  bottle  of  bramly,  and  a  ftable  to  put  his  horfe 
into  when  he  came  to  town.  The  Baron  was  an  arch  wag:  the 
bargain  was  made  (imply  for  a  bottle  :  he  went  himfelf  for  the 
fir(t  year's,  with  a  four  jjalloTis  bottle  fixed  in  a  wheel-barrow, 
Mr  Fall  faw  he  was  taken  in,  bat  humoured  the  Baron's  joke, 
;ind  continued  the  annual  p  lym^-nt  {o  long  as  he  lived-  Ordina- 
ries at  Haddington,  at  4d.  a  head,  were  fir  (I  eilabiiihed  by  Wil- 
lie Grieve  and  Baillie  8hortl?^fs.  Thefe  were  foon  eclipfed  by 
IS.  6d.  or  2S.  clubs  at  M*Cai:'s  and  Gairdner's,  which  are  now, 
in  their  turn,  fucceeded  by  others,  at  Sang's,  Gordon's,  Fair- 
bairn's,  and  Whitehead's,  where,  for  three  or  four  (hillings,  a 
plentiful  dinner  may  be  enjoyed,  with  a  moderate  pordon  of 
iiquorj  and  a  good-humoured  converfation. 

Sixty  years  ago,  my  old  friend  F****'^*  W*****,  who  was 
no  fcrub,  uicd  to  go  to  LeflTudden  fair,  and  brcakfalt  on  bag- 
gies and  cold  roaft  lamh,  fpending  no  more  than  eightpence  up- 
on the  journey.  Ir  would  not  now  pay  the  turnpikes,  D**** 
S******  ufed  to  walk  i  12  miles  to  and  from  Campfie,  without 
fpending  more  than  twentypence,  unlefs  when  he  met  wich  an 
old  fchoolfel!o-.v,  and  had  a  debauch  with  him  at  Edinburgh. 

^*#**  .|-****#*  ^^5  amongft  the  firft  to  go  to  London,  merely 
-Vom  curiofity.  He  travelled  iji  the  fecond  pod-chaife  with  L*** 
f-******'s  fervant,  his  Lordfhip  and  his  miftrefs  being  in  the 
r,r{}^     |***=4^»s    return  was  rather  abrupt,    and  earlier  than  his 

friends 
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friends  expeded.      I  have  heard    H*********   drily  remark  to 

him  that  he  feldom  talked  of  this  expedition. 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  J**»*  D******  in  T*********, 
Q**#*#    ^^,.***,:..**.**    .j^  ^*^^^*.:,,**^    ^^^   ^y  ^^^^^  refpeaed 

clafs-fellow  J****  s*******  in  K*****,  allowed  themfclves  the 
fame  indulgence.  G*****  has  often  told  me,  and  fecmingly  with 
much  regret,  that  the  journey  coft  him  exa£lly  the  profit  he 
made  by  a  fcore  of  Highland  nolt  he  bought  at  Falkirk  the  Octo- 
ber preceding. 

This  journey  is  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  no  longer  thought 
extraordinary,  but  is  quite  loll  in  the  blaze  of  |*****  |*#*^*#»g 
little  tour  and  journies  to  p****,  in  which  it  is  faid  he  has  fpent 
hundreds ;  and  yet  his  name  and  extravagance  never,  till  now, 
met  in  the  £ime  fentence. 

i  have,  in  thefe  little  anecdotes,  kept  my  eye  directed  chiefly 
to  Eaft  Lothian,  the  county  in  which  you  live.  There,  I  have 
fome  interell,  and  there  your  Magazine  is  generally  read.  The 
inferences,  I  think,  I  am  fully  warranted  to  draw  from  every 
thing  I  have  faid,  and,  from  the  mofl  ferlous  confideration  I  am. 
able  to  beftow  upon  the  fubje61:,  are,  that  capital  much  greater 
than  formerly  is  now  necelTary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  carry  on  his 
trade,  almoft  every  article,  whether  of  profefTional,  pcrfonal,  or 
family  expence,  being  feveral  times  its  former  price  •,  that  wealthy 
tenants  can  afford  to  pay  high  rents ;  but  I  muft  deny  the  reverfe 
of  the  propofition,  though  I  freely  admit  that  a  fmart  addition  of 
rent  may  have  the  efFe£t  to  quicken  his  induftry ;  and  that,  in 
the  general  improvement  of  all  things  in  this  ifland,  farmers  are 
iiot  behind  hand  ;  that  they  have  their  full  fhare  in  the  increafe 
of  our  comforts,  and  are  the  moft  thriving  clafs  of  the  communi- 
ty j  and  thofe  of  Eaft  Lothian,  notwithftanding  the  high  rents 
they  pay,  and  the  fenfelefs  outcry  againft  the  opprefTion  of  their 
landlords,  the  moft  thriving  of  that  clafs. 

1  have  made  bold  to  dedicate  this  trifle  to  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, who  fhines  equally  in  the  capacity  of  landlord  to  his  tenants, 
or  at  his  table,  at  which  I  have  fometimes  the  honour  to  fit  down ; 
and  it  is  to  his  kind,  eafy  hofpitality,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the 
patronage  of  this  httle  work,  if  it  is  of  value  fufhcient  to  create 
a  debt. 

H  An  Heritor. 

2  ij  June  \  804. 
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^04  On  the  Shortnefs  of  Leafes,  Nor. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Shortnefs  or  Total  IFant  of  Leafes  in  fome  pints  of  Scotland. 

Sir, 

In  the  few  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make,  I  take  my  ground 
from  the  firft  query  in  a  fet  of  queftion&  on  general  fubjeds  of 
agriculture  in  the  Firlb  Number  of  your  very  excellent  and  ufeful 
Magazine.  The  quclHon  runs  in  thefe  words  :.  '  Whether  is  it 
mofl  advantageous  to  the  State,  that  land  (liould  be  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors,  or  that  a  right  to  cultivate  the  foil  fhould  be 
afligned,  for  a  limited  time,  to  otlier  perfons,  upon  certain  teims, 
preftations,  and  limitations  ?  ' 

Among  the  many  topics  that  have  been  treated  of  in  your 
Magazine,  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have  feen  this  one  difcuffed  in  a 
way  perfeclly  to  my  mind.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  have  done 
rightly  in  putting  this  quellion  on  the  broad  bafis  of  the  fubjed 
of  it  being  advantageous  or  difadvantageous  to  the  State  \  for,  as 
I  confider  the  land  as  the  capital  ftock  of  the  State,  any  in- 
quiry into  the  bell  mode  of  managing  this  capital  ftock  muft. 
become  doubly  interefting,  when  ftated  upon  this  ground,  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  inveftigation  had  been  put  on  any 
other. 

There  are  tliree  great  Sources  of  the  wealth  and  profperity  of 
flates, — commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Of  thefe,  the 
two  firft  are  fleeting  and  precarious ;  the  laft  only  is  ftable  and. 
permanent.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  have  only  ta- 
iay,  that  it  is  long  fince  the  great  tide  of  commerce  has  left  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders ;  but  that  Lombardy,  Tufcany,  and 
Belgium  ftill  continue  to  be  among  the  beft  cultivated  countries  in 
Europe. 

I  wifii  to  fee  this  queftion  treated  as  a  moral  and  political,  rather 
than  as  an  agricultural  and  economical  one.  The  folution  of  it 
involves  the  prime  interefts  of  the  State,  and  is  intimately  con- 
neded  with  its  ftabiiity  and  profperity.  The  difcuflion  embraces 
the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the  confequenc  increafe  of  population, 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  the  increafe  of  the  ftock  of  national  wealth,  and 
all  thofe  cbjeds  which  wife  ftates,  and  patriotic  princes  and 
prudent  miniiters  have  ftiown  the  greatcft  anxiety  to  cherifti  and 
promote. 

A  change  in  the  fentiments  and  purfuits  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  meafures  of  government  of  a  particular  country,  is  fometimes 
more  quickly  brought  abouv  than,  I  believe,  is  generally  imagined. 
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A  iingle  iaftitution  will  difplay  the  fplrit  of  a  Icglflaturc  j  a  fingl^ 
remark  or  enactment  will  unfold  the  characler  ot  a  prince;  and 
a  finglt  literary  work- will  correct  or  eltabhfli  the  opinions  of  a.i 
age.  When  the  older  Berniloif  got  a  law  piuTcd,  that  the  Danifh 
pcafants  ftjould  be  frte,  he  cffedKd  a  rcvoluti(jn  in  the  fenrini-jut^ 
of  the  government  of  his  country.  When  Henry  IV.  of  France 
cxprefled  a  wi(h  that  all  the  pealants  and  labourers  in  his  domi- 
nions might  h.ive  a  fowl  on  the  table  on  Sundays,  he  intimated> 
in  u  peculiar  and  laconic  manner,  that  benevolent  concern  v.hich 
he  took  in  the  profperity,  comfort,  and  happinefs  of  the  people, 
which,  we  have  cauf-  to  know,  had  not  bttn  much  the  objedts 
of  attention  of  feme  oi  the  princes  before  his  time.  AVhen  the 
ever  memorable  Frederick  II.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  ftem* 
ed  only  intent  on  improving  the  liifcipline  of  his  army,  it  did  not 
portend  that,  in  the  later  periods  of  it,  he  would  labour  with  fo 
much  affiduity  in  promoting  the  agricultural  improvements  of  his 
country,  as  to  infure  to  his  name  the  celebrity  of  a  patriot  \  and 
it  is  only  becaufe  the  more  bviliiant  renov/n  of  the  warrior  eclipfcs 
the  model!  and  lefs  obtruding  merit  of  the  patriot,  that  he  is  not 
as  well  known  in  the  latter  capacity  as  in  the  former  When 
the  Britifli  Legiflature  abolifned  the  heritable  jurifdidfions  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1748,  and  thereby  diiTeminated  the  bleilmgs  of 
equal  liberty  among  the  people,  I  believe  it  was  fcarcely  forefecii 
that  the  Lowlands  would,  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century,  bcconW 
one  of  the  belt  cultivated  countries  in  Europe.  When  Mr  MirhbUs 
pubh{hed  his  Eilay  on  Population,  he  demonftrated,  I  fuppofe,  to 
the  fatisfadtion  of  every  one,  tliat  the  population  of  every  coun- 
try will  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  lubhilence  provided  for 
the  people,  without  the  interpofitiot;  of  feme  obvious  and  powerful 
checks. 

I  confider  this  queftion  to  be  of  fiich  magnitude,  that  if  I  had 
time  and  talents  for  tlie  proper  dilculhon,  I  would  introduce  it 
with  the  words  of  Montelquieu,  when  he  enters  on  the  fubjedl  of 
commerce — *  Fain  would  I  glide  down  a  gentle  iheam  ;  but  I  ana 
hurried  along  by  a  torrent.  ' 

As,  in  the  prefent  circumflances  of  Great  Britain,  I  confides 
it  entirely  impoflible  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  can  be  culti- 
vated by  the  pwprietors;  fo  the  anfwer  to  the  latter  branch 
of  the  query  naturally  points  out  itfelf — *  that  a  right  of  cul- 
tivation, for  a  limited  time,  fhouid  be  affigned  to  others.  ' 
Large  traffis  of  land  can,  in  no  country  whatever,  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  proprietors,  but  in  thofe  Ibtes  where  the  greaf 
body  of  the  people  are  in  the  condition  of  villanaj.e  or  fer- 
vitude,  as  in  RulEa,  cidevant  Poland,  and  other  kingdoms  ii> 
the  north  of  Europe.  This  mode  of  cultivation,  then,  cannot 
fioiEbly  take  place  in  Britain,  where  tlie  pcopk  are  free.     The 
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only  other  way,  in  fo  far  as  occurs  to  me,  of  large  tra£ls  of  land 
being  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  is  in  the  cafe  of  newly  dif- 
cove'red  countries,  as  America,  New  South  Wales,  &c.  where  the 
mother  country,  or  dominant  (late,  makes  grants  of  portions  of 
land  to  individuals,  for  the  fake  of  clearing  it,  and  Vv-here  the 
grantees  continue  for  a  certain  time  to  cultivate  the  allotments 
made  to  them,  by  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  fometimes 
by  flaves.  This  mode  of  occupation  and  cultivation  does  not  apply, 
to  the  prefent  Hate  of  this  country. 

If  it  appears,  then,  that  the  beft  mode  of  cultivatmg  land  in 
Britain,  is  by  aihgning  the  right  of  cultivation  to  others,  for  a 
limited  time,  a  natural  queftion  occurs.  What  ought  to  be  the 
period  of  duration  of  this  time  I  But,  inilead  of  taking  it  upon 
me  to  determine  what  is  the  proper  and  mod  advantageous  en- 
durance of  a  leafe,  (which  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe),  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  for  9,  or  19,  or  31,  or  38  years,  or  for  any 
longer,  or  fliorter,  or  intermediate  period,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
be  of  the  opinion,  that,  in  different  circumffances,  the  period  of 
affignment  may  be  advantageoufly  made  of  longer  or  of  Ihorter 
duration. 

But  in  one  point  I  am  decifively  fixed ;  which  is,  '  That  the 
cultivator  fhould  have  a  certainty  of  poileffion  of  the  land  for 
fome  reafonable  given  fpace  of  time.  '  And  this  brings  me  to 
what  I  had  chiefly  in  view  in  thefe  obfervations,  namely,  the 
Ihortnefs,  or  total  want  of  leafes  which,  I  underfland,  prevails  in 
fome  diflricls  of  Scotland,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft 
operate  as  an  efleitual  bar  to  agricultural  improvements,  or  good 
management  of  any  fort,  ever  getting  into  thefe  dillricls. 

From  what  I  have  obferved,  I  now  confider  the  opinions  and 
pracfices  fandioned  or  condemned  in  your  Magazine  as  the  tefl  of 
juft  reafoning,  and  of  good  or  bad  management,  in  matters  of 
rural  economy,  in  Scotland.  And  I  have  faid,  on  another  occa- 
iion,  that  I  do  not  confider  thefe  intimations  of  approbation  or 
difapprobation  fo  much  calculated  for  the  opulent,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  enlightened  farmers,  in  the  well  cultivated  counties, 
as  for  the  poor,  and  opprefled,  and  ignorant  cultivators  of  the 
foil,  in  die  remote  dil\ri£ls  :  So  I  hope  you  will  take  thefe 
latt<?r  under  your  fpecial  protection,  and  lend  your  powerful 
aiTiftance  to  meliorate  their  adverfe  and  much  to  be  lamented 
condition. 

At  the  firft  blufh  of  the  propofition,  one  would  imagine  that 
there  needs  not  a  fmgle  word  of  argument  or  illuftration  to  prove, 
that  where  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  have  no  certainty  in  the 
poffefTion,  they  will  never  be  difpofed  to  pay  any  attention  to  a- 
meliopation.     But,  on  the  contrary,  where  their  right  of  pof- 
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fdlion  extefids  only  from  year  to  year,  from. crop  to  crop,  they 
will  never  have  any  thing  farther  in  view,  than  to  take  as  much 
from  the  land  as  it  will  yield  for  the  time,  regardlefs  of  the  Hare 
into  vvliich  it  is  brouglit,  or  in  which  it  is  left,  ^fhus,  where- 
ever  the  cuftom  of  very  (liort  leafcs,  or  of  no  leafes,  prevails, 
we  may  lay  our  account  that  the  country  will  continue  a  dreary 
and  barren  waile  in  perpetuity.  The  granting  of  leafes,  then, 
muft  be  evidently  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  as  W'  11  as  of 
the  public.  Indeed,  I  confider  that  it  is  to  the  permanent  leafes 
that  were  begun  to  be  given  foon  after  the  beginning  of  lad  cen- 
tury, that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  fmce  made  in  Scotland. 

When  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  inflru6lions  that  fhe 
gave  to  the  commilTioners  appointed  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  Ruffian  empire,  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  *  that  agri^ 
culture  could  never  profper  in  a  country  where  the  cultivator 
pofTcfTed  no  property, '  flie  raifed  herfelf  above  the  level  of  her 
fex,  and  above  the  ideas  of  the  people  whom  Ihe  ruled  over. 
With  certain  modifications,  I  fear  that  the  enlightened  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Emprefs  may  apply  to  the  people  in  fome  dillricls  of 
Scotland  at  this  day.  Without  property,  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring property,  I  fufpedl  that  their  condition  is  not  raifed  ma- 
ny degrees  above  that  of  the  peafants  in  RuQ'ia.  Kept  in  a  llate 
of  perpetual  fubje(5lion  and  dependency,  I  doubt  their  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  confifts  too  much  in  the  name. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  ignorant,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  here 
complain,  of  fnort  leafes,  or  the  total  want  of  leafes,  prevails 
on  fome  of  the  largeft  eftates,  and  in  fome  of  the  bed  cultivat- 
ed diftricls  in  England.  And  although  I  am  clear  that  the  prac- 
tice  muft  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences  even  there, 
yet,  as  there  is  a  greater  mafs  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
body  of  farmers  in  England,  than  there  is  yet  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  in  the  mountainous  and  remote  diftri£fs  in  Scotland,  the 
pernicious  cuftom  does  not  appear  with  fo  much  prominency  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
juniformly  fee,  that  where  a  fufficient  length  of  leafe  is  given, 
it  immediately  operates  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  imoft  fpirited  and 
fubftantial  improvements  \  as  inftances  of  which,  I  need  only 
mention  thofe  made  by  the  farmers  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  in  England,  and  thofe 
made  by  the  farmers  on  the  Duke  of  Queeniberry's  eftate  in 
Peeblesflnre  in  Scotland. 

1  deny  not,  that  on  fom^e  eftates,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  tenants  continue  to  poiTefs,  at  leaft  very  lately  did  pof- 
fefs,  the  lands  without  leafes,  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  feena 
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contented  and  happy,  conformin|>  themfelves  generally  to  a  fim- 
ple  mod  •  of  agriculture,  adopted  by  themfelves,  oV  prefcribed 
by  their  landlords  •,  of  which  cuftom,  examples  may  be  given 
of  the  farmers  on  the  eftare  of  a  great  Englifh  nobleman,  in  one 
of  the  mnft  northtrly  counties,  (Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  of 
thofe  on  the  eftate  of  the  prefent  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aher- 
dc-cnfhire.  But  although  thefe  examples  may  be  ftnted  in  favour 
of  a  very  pernicious  pra£t;ice,  yet  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  fancHiion  given  nrifes  almoft  folely  from  the  excellent 
characters  of  the  refpeclable  nobleman  and  the  benevolent  gen- 
tleman alluded  to 

Although  thffe,  and  pevhnps  other  inflances  of  the  fame  fort, 
xnay  be  given,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cuftom  is  a  bad 
one;  and,  as  fuch,  I  wifh  to  fee  it  totally  eradicated.  1  defi- 
derate  fuch  a  thorough  change  of  fentiment  in  the  minds  of 
people  in  general,  that  no  landlord  would  let,  and  no  tenant 
would  take  his  farm,  but  upon  a  permanent  leafe  of  a  certain 
reafcmable  endurance.  What  I  contend  for,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
cftabliHiment  of  a  general  maxim  5  and  although  this  m^y  ap- 
pear difficult  to  be  effectuated  without  pofnive  law  or  inftitu- 
tlon,  yet  we  have  {xttn  revolutions  in  fentiment  and  practice 
fometimes  brought  about  by  a  fingle  falutary  regulation. 
When  a  law  was  made  allowing  an  heir  of  entail  to  get 
allowance  of  the  expence  of  certain  improvements  made  on 
the  eiiate  in  tail,  tnere  was  a  general  rule  laid  down.  When 
the  Court  of  Scfliori  in  Scotland  palled  the  a<£^  of  fede- 
runt  refpe£ling  the  removal  of  tenants  from  their  farms,  and 
that  a£l  not  having  been  interfered  vith  by  the  Legiflature,  they 
laid  dt>wn  a  general  rule.  When,  fome  years  ago,  Lord  Mans- 
field and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decreed,  that  v/henever  a 
negro  flave  comes  to  En;];land  he  (hall  be  a  free  man,  the  Court 
eflablifhed  a  general  maxim.  When,  a  few  months  ago,  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  the  fame  Court  fou  id,  that  a  military  volun- 
teer may  refign,  they  fixed  a  grn<-ral  rule  for  all  volunteers  what- 
ever. In  like  manner,"  I  fay  again,  tHat  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  I  wifh  to  fee  eftablifhed  ;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult 
to  bring  this  about  without  pofitive  inftitution,  yet,  by  frequent- 
ly inculcating  the  pernicious  confequences  of  th  oppofite  prac- 
tice, the  wilhed-for  reformation  m.)y  perhaps  in  time  be  effec- 
tuated. 

With  the  exemption  from  tithes  and  poor-rates  ;  with  the  fti*. 
pulations  in  his  leafe,  fuppdrted  and  ready  to  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  and  with  a  compulfitor  within  his  power  for  the  divifiou 
of  lands  lying  in  common,  joined  to  the  general  benevolence  of 
landlords,  the  8cnti(h  farmer,  perhaps,  enjoys  as  many  advan- 
tages, clogged  with  as  few  dfawbacks,  as  the   cultivator  of  the 
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foil  in  any  country  whatever.  Of  the  baneful  pra£lice  of  with- 
holding leafes,  or  granting  them  of  very  ihort  duration,  which, 
however,  only  prevails  in  certain  dillrids  of  the  country,  he 
•has  perhaps  chiefly  to  compUin.  But  this  evil  is  fo  great,  that 
it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  improvements,  breaks  the  fpirit  of 
the  people,  keeps  them  in  perpetual  poverty  and  dependency, 
and,  as  it  were,  *  freezes  the  genial  current  of  the  foul.  * 

Could  reflridive  injundions  be  impofed  upon  the  people  in  a 
free  country,  I  know  of  no  l\ibjed  tliat  fo  much  demands  the  in- 
terference of  the  legiflature  as  this,  of  compelling  the  proprietors 
■of  land  to  give  leafes  to  their  tenants,  of  certain  duration  at  leaft. 
The  improvement  and  profpeaity  of  the  country  are  concerned  in 
it.  The  increafe  of  the  national  produce,  upon  which  national 
profperity  fo  much  depends,  rells  upon  it.  The  affe<flionate  re- 
gard of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  towards  the  higher, 
which  the  prefent  times  fo  much  require,  hinges  upon  it.  Never 
will  a  tenant  think  of  ameliorating  his  farm  when  he  has  no  cer- 
tainty of  pofleilion,  beyond  the  crop  prefently  among  his  hands. 
Never  will  he  lay  out  money,  if  he  has  it,  upon  improvements, 
of  which  another  may  reap  the  fruit.  Never  will  he  devife 
Ichemes  of  varied  fuccefhons  of  crops,  which,  at  the  diftance 
of  feveral  years,  may  repay  him  for  the  expenditure  and  induf- 
try  of  the  prefent,  when  he  h  uncertain  of  enjoying  any  of  thefe 
crops.  Never  will  the  face  of  the  country  be  improved,  when 
the  cultivators  have  no  intereft  in  the  improveme:;t,  but  perhaps 
the  reverfe  ;  and  till  a  reformation  is  brought  about  in  this  le* 
fped,  we  may  lay  our  account  that  the  fame  poverty  and  mifery 
will  continue  to  prevail  among  the  tenantry  where  the  pradice 
exifls^  as  prevailed  generally  among  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  in 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  of  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Law,  and  other 
writers  of  that  time,  fo  feelingly  complain  ;  or  which,  we  are 
told,  prevails  among  the  lowelt  defcription  of  tenants  in  Ireland 
at  this  day  \  and  that  we  know  prevailed  among  the  whole  body, 
Btfarly,  of  the  tarmers  in  France,  before  the  revolution. 

As  well  may  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  country  will  be  equally  well 
cultivated  by  flaves  as  by  freemen,  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  be 
equally  well  cultivated  by  thofe  who  have  no  interell  in  the  foil, 
as  by  thofe  who  have,  in  the  hrll  iniiance,  the  labour  is  en- 
forced by  taikmaRers,  and  the  fear  of  punifhment  ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  perlormed  from  a  fenfc  of  duty,  and  a  feeling  of  interell. 
In  the  one  cafe,  more  bodily  ftrength  is  exerted  j  and  in  tlie 
other,  prudence,  fagacity,  ingenuity,  and  the  other  nobler  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mmd.  In  the  former  cafe,  compulfion  is 
the  only  ftimulus ;  in  the  latter,  the  moral  fciuimcnt   operates. 
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We  have  Lord  Lauderdale's  fan£lion,  were  it  wanted,  for  faying, 
that  the  increafed  produce  pf  land,  occafioned  by  the  wife  appli- 
cation of  labour  and  capital,  is  that  branch  of  the  property  of  fo- 
ciety  which  appears  capable  of  unlimited  increafe  j  an'd,  the 
more  it  is  augmented,  tlie  more  will  the  human  fpecies  abound 
in  opulence  and  in  number:  But  never  will  this  labour  and  ca- 
pital be  applied,  without  a  certainty,  at  leall  a  profpecl,  of  re- 
turn. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  evils  complained  of  exift  only  in  certain 
didricls  of  the  country.  The  opulent  and  enlightentd  farmers 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotl^^nd,  are  too  wife 
to  rlik  their  capital,  and  exert  their  induflry,  on  a  precarious 
tenure.  It  is  only  in  the  Highlands,  and  lefs  enlightened  parrs, 
that  the  grievance  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  But  as  tt  is 
certainly  to  be  wilhed  that  pernicious  pra£lices  were  eradicated 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  tide  of  profperity 
might  flow  with  an  equal  current  in  every  dire61:ion,  I  know  of 
310  means  whatever  that  could  contribute  fo  generally  to  this  de- 
ilreable  purpofe,  as  that  of  granting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
}and  a  certainty  of  their  pofTefTions.  No  matter  whether  thefe 
polTeflions  are  of  larger  or  fmaller  dimenfions,  of  better  quality, 
or  of  worfe  ;  flill  let  the  polTelFors  have  a  certainty  of  poflcihon. 
The  extent  of  farms  is  a  different  matter,  which  is  not  at  pre- 
ie»it  taken  into  confideration. 

In  tracing  back  the  hiftory  of  Scotllh  agriculture  for  a  centu- 
ry pall,  we  fee  that  all  the  moft  eminent  and  fuccefsful  improv- 
ers gave  leafes  of  their  lands  as  foon  as  improved  ;  as  may  be  in- 
Itanced  in  the  cafes  of  Mr  Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  Lord  Finla- 
ter,  Lord  Strathmore,  and  others.  At  a  later  period,  Mr  F  urlie 
of  Fairlie,  on  his  own  ellate,  and  on  the  eftates  of  the  E  irl  of 
)'glintoun,  and  all  the  great  improvers  of  the  prefent  day,  have 
followed  the  fame  plan.  Wherever  leafes  of  reafonable  endurance 
prevail,  we  fee  the  tenants  wealthy,  indultrious  and  thriving  j 
and  wherever  they  are  withheld,  we  fee  the  tenants  poor,  indolent 
and  fliationary.  We  have  only  to  call  our  eye  ovt-r  the  flafiilical 
accounts  of  Scotland,  and  the  county  furveys  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  fee  that  want  of  leafes,  or  very  Ihort  lcafet», 
are  uniformly  Hated  among  the  great  bars  to  improvement. 

Gladly  would  I  fuppofe,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  compl.un 
exiils  not  to  a  wide  extent ;  but  of  its  aftual  exillence  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not  room  to  doubt.  I  have  fometimes  endeavoured  to 
-^imufe  myfelf  with  dcvifing  plnuilble  reafons,  that  could  induce 
the  propriet(^rs  of  land  to  decline  giving  leafes  to  their  tenants. 
1  have  thought  of  the  idea  cf  dependency,  in  keeping  a  large  bo- 
r,y  of  people  more  in  fubje(l:^ion  to  their  will  j  but  furcly  this  mo- 
tive 
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tive  can  never  weigh  in  the  prcfcnt  day,  when  it  Ig  known  thai 
the  firmcll  tie  of  attachment,  and  even  of  fubjection,  confifts  in 
afFedion,  and  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  favours  received.  Were 
we  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  pra^ice,  on  the  feore  of  iri- 
tereft,  we  would  be  equally  wide  of  the  true  mark,  as  it  caii  cer- 
tainly never  be  the  intereft  of  any  man  to  keep  thofe  connecftcd 
with  liim  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  mlfery.  A  tenant  will  furely 
give  more  rent  for  his  farm,  when  he  has  a  Icafc  for  a  rcafonablc 
time,  than  when  he  holds  it  only  from  year  to  year. 

But  from  wl.atever  confiderations  t]\e  praclice  may  arife,  of  all 
tiie  general  fubje61:s  that  I  have  feen  treated  of  in  your  Magazine, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  by  far  the  moft  extenfively  importa!:!t. 
in  vain  will  Lord  Kaimes  have  exercifed  his  ingenuity  in  deyifmg 
the  proper  conditions  of  an  equitable  leafe,  if  landlords  are  de- 
termined not  to  grant  any  leafes  at  all.  In  vain  will  Sir  John 
Sinclair  have  done  more  to  inveltigate  the  fituation,  and  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  poffeflbr's  and  cultivators  of  land, 
than  any  other  man  prefently  exifting  in  the  Britiih  dominions, 
if  the  tenants  on  the  eftates,  perhaps  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  his  own,  fliall  at  this  day  be  occupying  their  farms  at  tlie 
good-will,  and  by  the  fuiferance  of  th.eir  landlords.  In  vain  will 
Sir  William  Pulteney  have  made  the  patriotic  foundation  of  a 
profefTorfnip  of  agriculture,  if  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are 
kept  in  a  political  lituation  unable  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  iri- 
ftru<5\ions  of  the  profeflbr.  In  vain  fliall  we  boaft  of  the  favourite 
names  of  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smitl],  and  other  writers  on 
political  economy,  who  have  fixed  the  principles  of  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Hates  on  a  furer  bafis,  than  tlie  writers  of  any  other  coun- 
try whatever,  if  tlieir  maxims  have  not  had  influence  to  induce 
the  proprietors  of  land  to  grant  a  certainty  of  poffefTion  to  the 
cultivators,  without  which  no  good  cultivation  will  ever  take  place- 
In  vain  fhall  we  talk  of  the  fuperiority  of  our  agriculture,  when 
fome  of  our  farmers  are  in  a  more  uncertain,  and  lefs  enviable 
conditioi'i,  than  the  adfcripii  gleha  on  the  lands  of  the  feudal  ba- 
rons, or  the  ferfs  on  the  eilates  of  the  boyars  in  Ruilia.  Finally, 
the  magnificent  fchemes  of  government  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Highlands  will  be  unavailing,  if,  when  the  people  have  got 
fome  capital  put  into  their  hands,  they  cannot  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  inveftlng  that  capital  on  a  fure  and  firm  tenure. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  till  this  great  evil  is  remedied, 
you  and  the  ingenious  correfpondents  in  your  Magazine  may  long 
write  on  particular  branches  of  agriculture  with  lefs  general  ef- 
fedl:.  You  may  difcufs  the  nature  and  qualities  of  foils,  and  of 
manures  ;  you  may  recommend  one  rotation,  or  another  rotation 
of  crops  J  you  may  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  enclofing,  and 
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draining,  and  cleaning  land  ;  you  may  recommend  the  fyftem  of 
cattle-farming,  or  of  Oieep-f arming,  and  give  the  preference  of 
one  breed  of  black  cattle  or  of  flieep  to  another  ;  you  may  difcufs 
the  fubje6l  of  the  proper  fize  of  farms,  and  of  labouring  with 
horfes  and  with  oxen  ;  you  may  inculcate  the  perufal  of  the 
works  of  all  the  writers  on  agriculture,  from  Virgil  and  Colu- 
mella down  to  Mr  Arthur  Young  and  Dr  Anderfon,  not  omit- 
ting the  numt^rous  publications  that  are  every  day  ifluing  from 
the  prefles  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  ;  and 
you  may  do  all  thefc  things  with  a  very  diminifhed  effect.  But 
till  you  have  obtained  for  tlie  poflclTors  and  cultivators  of  the 
land,  a  certainty  of  enjoyment  of  their  polTeffions,  at  leaft  for 
feme  rrnfonable  determined  fp^ice  of  time,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  give  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  that  real  and  fubflantial 
aid,  which  1  truly  believe  it  is  your  wiOi,  and  the  intendment 
of  your  Magazine  to  give.  Were  it  proper  to  mention  particu- 
lar names,  I  would  fay  that  this  was  a  fit  fubje^t  for  the  talents 
and  ingenuity  of  Mr  Fiiidlater  \  as,  from  the  fpecimens  which 
that  gentleman  has  already  given,  he  feems  well  qualified  to 
write  on  both  rural  and  political  economy.  Or,  if  Dr  Skene 
Krith  would  undertake  the  dircufTion,  he  is  able  to  combine  the 
comprehenfive  views  of  the  philofopher  with  the  minute  atten- 
tions of  the  agricuiturift. 

Removed  to  a  great  diftance,  as  I  now  am,  from  the  obje£ls 
on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  fpeak,  and  engaged  at  prefent 
in  purfuits  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  is  impofTible  that  I  can 
have  exhaufted  a  fubjeft  conneded  with  the  firfl  interefls  of  fo- 
ciety.  All  that  I  pretend  to,  on  this  or  any  other  occafion,  is  to 
offer  a  few  fuggeftions,  which  may  be  enlarged  and  improved 
upon  by  fome  o\  your  corr^-fpondtrnts  who  have  more  leifure, 
and  are  better  qualified  for  the  talk.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
portion  of  your  Magazine  could  not  be  applied  to  a  more  valu- 
able purpofe,  than  the  elucidation  of  the-  fubjecl  to  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  your  attention.  And  if  I  {hall  be 
fortunate  enough  to  excite  fuch  a  fpirit,  1  fhall  account  the  time 
and  pains  nec'.  ffary  for  throwing  together  thefe  few  thoughts 
and  fuggcftions  well  bellowed.     1  am  yours,  &c. 

Amicus  ScoTiiE. 
Lcmlon,   loth  July  1804. 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  life  of  Steam  In  Drying  Alalt^  Grahty  and  Potatoes  ;   with 
Obfervations  on  Highland  Potato  Hujhandry, 

Sir, 

I  BFG  leave  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  va- 
luable Publicatioti,  the  lefulr  of  fome  experiments  I  happened 
to  try  feveral  years  ago,  a  fliort  fketch  of  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  foon  after  its  inftitution  ; 
but  of  which  do  notice  was  taken. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  barley  might  be  m.ade  to  germinate, 
and  to  form  malt,  by  the  heat  and  moifture  of  fteam  ;  and  that 
the  malt  already  made  might  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fame 
fteam  which  moiftened  and  caufed  germination  on  a  nev/  quan- 
tity of  barley. 

To  afcertain  this  point,  I  procured  a  fmall  tin-boiler,  with  a 
long  tube  extended  from  its  top,  fimilar  to  a  fmall  ftill.  The 
boiler  had  a  fmall  tube  inferted  in  its  fhoulder,  by  which  water 
might  be  introduced,  and  clofed  by  a  cork.  A  barrel  had  a 
fquare  aperture  cut  in  its  fide,  about  three  inches  above  its  bot- 
tom, and  accurately  clofed  by  a  ftopper  of  wood.  The  other 
end  of  the  barrel  was  taken  out,  and,  in  place  of  wood,  it  was 
accurately  clofed  by  a  tinned  plate. 

The  barrel  being  placed  upon  a  pedeflal,  a  quantity  of  barley 
was  introduced  by  the  aperture  already  defcribed,  and  equally 
fpread  upon  its  bottom,  to  the  depth  of  near  three  inches.  The 
boiler,  half  filled  with  water,  being  placed  upon  a  fmall  fur- 
nace, had  the  end  of  the  long  tube  extending  from  it  inferted 
in  the  bung-hole  of  the  barrel,  and  made  tight  by  wet  paper. 

Soon  after  the  water  began  to  boil,  the  barrel  was  filled  with 
fleam,  and  the  tinned  plate  upon  its  top  became  hot.  Upon 
this  was  fpread  a  quantity  of  wet  malt,  which  was  occafionally 
ftirred,  and  it  foon  dried  into  what  the  brewers  call  pale  malt ; 
that  is,  malt  perfectly  free  from  calcination,  which  gives  a 
brown  or  porter  tinge  to  the  ale. 

Meanwhile,  the  barley  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  became 
thoroughly  foaked  by  the  moifture,  which  dropped  from  the 
tinned  plate  above.  It  fwelled  ;  but,  though  I  tried  feveral  par- 
cels of  the  fame  grain,  it  never  was  obferved  to  germinate. 

I  afterwards  learnt,  that  this  grain  had  been  much  injured  by 
a  wet  harvcft,  and  that  it  liad  been  kiln-dried  to  mike  it  keep. 
Whether  its  want  of  germination  was  owing  to  this  caufe,  of 
to  its  exclufion  from  oxygen,  I  cannot   pretend  to  fay  i  for  at 
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that  time  the  power  of  oxyoren,  In  (limulatlng  the  germination 
of  feeds,  was  not  generally  known.  ;-  .7, 

It  afterwards  occurred,  to  try  whether  potatoes  might  not  be 
dried  by  the  heat  of  fteam,  fo  as  to  preferve  ali  their  principles 
unchanged.  . 

For  this  purpofe  a  few  of  them  were  boiled,  their  (kins  taken 
cfF,  and  bruifed  by  a  blunt  ftick,  ufually  employed  for  that  pur^ 
pofe.  The  bruifed  potatoes  were  equally  fpread  upon  the  tin- 
ned plate  already  defcribed,  and  frequently  ftirred,  while  fteara 
was  blown  into  the  barrel. 

In  drying,  the  potatoes  were  confiderably  reduced  in  bulk,  and 
concreted  into  fmall  hard  bits  of  various  fize  ;  but  few  exceeds 
ing  the  ordinary  fize  of  peas.^  Thefe  bits  were  pounded  in  a 
'mortar,  and  reduced  to  a  meal  or  flour,  which  retained  the  na- 
tural tafte  of  the  potato,  only  more  concentrated. 

Parcels  of  this  meal  were  expofed  in  rooms  without  fire,  and 
did  not  exhibit  any  fenfible  tendency  to  abforb  moifture,  or  to 
become  damp;  while,  in  the  fame  places,  oat-meal,  ground  from 
oats  hard  diied,  became  fenfibly  damp,  and  increafed  in  weigh^. 
Other  parcels  were  repeatedly  expofed  to  very  intenfe  froft,  and 
as  long  as  my  obfervations  were  afterwards  continued,  they  ne- 
yer  exhibited  any  fenfible  alteration  of  quality,  in  confcquencc 
of  the  froft. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1794.5, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  fnow  •,  and,  as  1  left 
the  place  early  in  fpring,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  whe- 
ther other  roots,  or  plants,  might  not  be  preferved,  by  drying 
them  with  fteam,  as  well  as  potatoes  ;  nor  has  any  opportunity 
cf  following  out  thefe  experiments  ever  occurred  to  me  fince. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  germination  in  the  barley  may  have 
been  caufed  by  the  extreme  cold  which  prevailed  while  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  My  idea  was  to  fiibjetl  the  barley  to  "a 
warm  fummer  fliower,  from  the  fteam  condtnfed  on  the  tinned 
plate  above  it,  and  to  preferve  its  heat,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  from 
ico°to  150°,  which  is  the  heat  exhibited  by  good  foils,  eveh 
early  in  the  feafon,  after  expofure  to  the  fun's  rays.  But  how- 
ever I  might  manage  matters  during  the  day,  I  always  found  my 
barley  nearly  frozen  next  morning.  Perhaps,  in  an  apparatus 
of  large  dimenfions,  where  fudden  variations  of  temperature 
cannot  take  plac^,  the  experimeat  might  have  fucceeded  better*. 

But  whatever  caufe  may  have   obftrufled   the   germination  of 
the  grajn,  I  flatter  myfelf  that   feme    ufeful   refults   may  bii.  d(^- 
duced  from  the  experiments  I  have  attempted  to  defcribe^'     - 
j^      I.    That  the  beft  pule  malt  for  making  beer,  riiay  be  produced, 
^i'nd^dhly  produced,  by  drying  1!  with  ftea<n. 
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2.  That  all  grain  which  is  referved  for  ftied,  or  which  Is  af- 
terwards intended  to  be  malted,  ihould  have  its  daniprjefs  cor-c 
reeled,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  keepinp;,  only  by  the  heat  of 
lleam  ;  bccaufe  it  is  well  known,  that  expofure  to  a  naked  fire, 
however  cautiouHy  it  may  be  managed,  deflroys  a  great  part,  if* 
not  the  whole,  of  the  embryo  germs  of  feeds. 

3.  From  the  flis2:ht  opportuiaities  I  had  of  making  obferva- 
teons,  it  appeared  that  meal,  from  grain  over-dried,  altera  (liort 
^xpofure,  more  greedily  abforbed  moiit are, 'and  iooner  became 
elamp,  than  meal  from  grain  that  had  been  moderately  dried.' 
Hence  that  drying  by  iteani  is  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  iot 
grain  that  is  to  be  reduced  into  meal. 

•  4.  It  appears- certain,  that  potatoes  may  be  reduced  into- 
oneal,  or  flour,  capable  of  being  kept  any  length  of  time,  or  of 
being  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world.  In  place  of  the  peflle 
and  mortar  I  employed,  they  may  be  ground  in  any  ordinary 
mill,  or  even  converted  into  the  fineft  boulted  flour,  without 
bran  or  refidue ;  becaufe  waat  does  not  pafs  through  the  boulter, 
can  be  returned  into  the  ftones,  and  ground  over  again.  Such 
flour  may  be  made  into  cakes,  puddings,  porridge,  &c.  &c.  ; 
or,  as  has  been  afcertained  by  experiments  with  bruifed  pota- 
toes, by  having  a  certain  proportion  of  wheat  flour  added,  it 
may  be  made  into  the  lineft  fermented  loaves.  Thefe  experi- 
ments have  only  been  made  with  bruifed  potatoes ;  but  as,  in 
drying  by  fteam,  they  did  not  feem  to  lofe  any  thing  but  water, 
and  the  only  efFe6l  was  a  concentration  of  their  principles,  it 
feems  probable  that  a  fmaller  proportion  of  wheat  flour  may  be 
fufficient  to  make  them  ferment  into  bread,  than  is  neccfTary  to 
be  added  to  the  potatoes  when  only  bruifed. 

But  I  have  an  utter  averfion  to  the  regions  of  conjecture,  and 
do  not  wifli  to  go  an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  afcertained  fa6ts. 

In  my  many  peregrinations  through  the  Highlands  and  Ifles, 
I  have  often  been  forced  to  lament,  that  our  Highland  Society 
3id  not  know  more  of  the  country  they  undertook  to  improve. 
With  them,  the  cry  was  improve  }  improve  !  without  confider- 
ing^  whether  their  improvements  were  either  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable, in  the  exifting  fituation  of  the  country.  In  place  of  im- 
provements, they  fhould,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  begun  with 
acquiring  an  exadl'jknowledge  of  foils  •,  the  means  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  fertilization  ;  the  adual  (late  of  agriculture  ; 
and  the  manners  and  difpofitions  of  the  people  in  the  extenfive 
diftriCl:  they  undertook  to  improve.  Such  knowledge  cannot  be 
expelled  from  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  but  muft  be  derived 
from  ftrangers,  who  have  an  eye  to  difcriminate,  and  a  judg- 
inent  to  appreciate.     Had  fugh  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  and 
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Ifles,  their  exillin^  ftate,  and  natural  refources,  been  laid  be- 
fore th<*  public,  it  would  have  bc-en  eafy  to  fugtjeft:  improve- 
ments that  were  nor  oniv  expedient  but  ^rradlicahle. 

I  (hall  only  adduce  the  premiums  ilTucd  for  riiiPin^  potatoes, 
in  the  Lrzy-bed  way,  on  moor  or  moiV,  n<;  an  inltance  how  far 
the  exertions  of  the  Society  hive  heen  mifipplied. 

The  Society,  having  laid  down  no  rules,  or  plan,  by  which 
the  work  (hould  be  conduf^ed,  each  perfon  contending  for  their 
premiums,  proceeded,  as  whim  or  conveniency  prompted  him, 
to  mangle  and  abufe  ;  and  th 'v  have  aiflually  rendered  unfit  fjr 
fubfequent  cultivation,  confr.lerable  tra6fs  both  of  mofs  and 
moor,  on  the  mainiantl  and  ifl.mds.  Inftead  of  mining  ditches, 
to  take  off  the  water,  they  piled  up  their  1  zy  beds,  fo  as  to 
raife  them  above  the  water  ;  and  formed  them  in  fuch  crofs  and 
U'himfical  dirf6lions,  thai  the  land  cannot  now  be  cultivated, 
without  undoing  all  they  have  done,  and  expending  much  more 
than  it  is  worth.  It  was  in  vain  that  \  remonftrated  with  many 
of  them  \  pointed  out  the  lin?  s  in  which  they  ought  to  have  run 
drains,  before  they  broke  the  f  )il  \  and  fhowed  how  they  ought 
to  have  formed  their  beds  in  ftraight  parallel  lines,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  land  capabl-  ot  future  aration.  I  alfo  tried  to  convince 
them  of  the  abfurdity  of  piling  up  fuch  high  mounds  of  earth, 
where  they  had  only  a  few  miferable  tufts  of  potatoes  on  the 
top  of  the  mound,  while  the  intermediate  fpaces  were  filled 
with  water,  like  canals.  It  was  in  vai.i,  too,  I  reprefented  the 
benefit  that  would  refult  from  laying  flieil-faml  upon  their  lazy- 
beds,  which  was  often  contiguous  to  them,  and  equal,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  calcareous  matter,  to  the  beft  lime.  *  The  So- 
ciety had  faid  nothing  about  thefe  matters,  *  was  a  tickler^  a 
knock- em- down f  which  rendered  all  my  ar^iuments  ineffectual. 
This  fhews,  that  when  people  are  in  the  humour  of  travelling 
with  a  bandage  about  their  eyes,  they  may  happen  to  do  harm, 
even  with  the  beft  intentions. 

The  potato  delights  in  a  loofe,  friable,  though  dry  foil,  and 
in  a  moift  climate.  From  the  ifland  of  Arran  to  the  Orkneys, 
including  the  Hebrides,  this  root,  with  a  few  exceptions  where 
the  foil  is  unfavourable,  attains  a  degree  of  prrtedlion  feldom 
equalled  in  other  places.  In  this  extenfive  trad,  the  modes  o£ 
culture  are  very  various  ;  and  the  beft  may  eafilv  admit  of  ini- 
provement.  But  here  potatoes  are  feldom  an  exchanneabie  com- 
modity, becaufe  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  markets.  E- 
very  family  endeavours  to  raife  as  many  as  will  fupply  its  own 
confumption,  and  no  more.  But  were  the  practice  of  drying 
them  on  fteam-kilns,  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  introduced; 
i*8  the  quantity  that  may  be  raifed  in  thefa  region*  is  i,iniimited, 

fo 
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fo  they  might  export  vaft  quantities  of  r.utritious  vegetable 
food,  tor  the  i'upply  of  our  cities,  our  navies,  and  the  Wefl  \n- 
dia  niaiket.  It  does  not  feem  nectflary  to  grind  the  potatoes  in- 
to meal  in  thefe  regions,  as  iliey  can  be  ground  where  they  are 
to  be  ufed  ;  and,  from  my  experiments,  it  appeared  that  the 
dried  bits  kept  fully  as  well  as  the  meal. 

The  quantities  of  drifted  fea-weeds  (fuci)\\\  thefe  regions,  ia 
immenfe  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  only  colle6\cd  and  applied  at 
the  time  of  ploughing  and  fowitig.  1  have  feen  fuch  quantities 
blown  on  fliore  during  fujiimer,  that  their  putrefaction  on  the 
beach  infe<fted  the  air,  to  a  great  dlflance,  with  peitiicntial  va- 
pours. Were  the  people  infured  in  a  certain  vent  for  their  pro- 
duce, they  would  fee  the  propriety  of  forming  them  into  com.- 
pods  with  mofs,  which  compolt  would  be  applicable  to  every 
foil  but  mofs;  or  they  might  compoll  them  with  earth  or  clay 
marl,  which  abounds  in  many  places,  which  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent drefling  for  mofs>  or  any  foil.  As  fhell-fand  and  lime- 
ftone  abound  in  thefe  countries,  they  may  either  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  foil,  or  mixed  in  the  compods.  When  the  interior 
country  is  laid  open  by  thofe  roads  which  are  forming  by  the  aid 
of  Government,  excellent  (hell  marl  will  be  found  in  many  lakes 
and  fwamps,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land. 
There  compofts  may  be  made  with  the  dung  of  cattle  ;  and  com- 
polts,  when  judicioully  made  and  applied,  always  produce  pota- 
toes of  a  better  quality  than  the  putrtfcent  manure,  when  ap- 
plied by  itfelf. 

The  potato  is  an  excellent  plant  for  bringing  mofs,  or  moor* 
of  a  friable  foil,  into  cultivation  ;  and  the  firft  crop  generally 
pays  all  the  exp^nce,  with  profit.  As  it  thrives  fo  well  in  thefe 
countries,  I  have  no  objeclion  that  the  extenfion  of  its  culture 
Ihould  be  (llmulated  by  premiums  from  the  Highland  Society, 
provided  they  be  fo  conducted  as  not  to  fet  on  the  people  to 
mangle  and  abufe  the  land,  and  reiider  it  good  for  nothing  afrer- 
wards.  But  I  iee  no  utility  in  forcing  the  production  of  potatoes, 
in  countries  where  they  are  not  convertible  into  money  j  and 
where  they  can  only  be  confumed  by  the  people  who  raife  them. 
Were  their  weight  and  bulk  reduced,  and  their  fubftance  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  preferved  any  length  of  time,  by  ileani 
kilns,  their  produdlion  might  be  (limulated  by  premiums,  or 
otherwife,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Were  it  not  to  encroach  too  much  upon  your  time,  I  could 
fuggeft  a  plan  of  a  ileam-kiin  of  this  fort,  covered  with  thia 
fheet  iron,  which  would  effed  the  objects  here  ilcfcribed,  with 
the  fmalleft  pofhble  expenditure  of  lucl.  1  ^m  confident  fuch 
kilns  would  confuaie  mwch  kfi  fudi  tJUau  tlie  coj»anoii  fiic-kiins  .j 
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and  that  ^hey  might  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  not  only  to  dry  po- 
tatoes, but  pale  malt,  and  every  fpecies  of  grain. 

I  am,  &:c. 
May  \.\tk,   1804.  Projector. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Jieplyrtfi  the  Letter  of  A.  G.  on  the  ZuhjeH  of  Thraflmig  Machines.^ 

Sir, 

As  you  feem  to  think  that  fome  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  the 
letter  figned  A.  G.,  inferted  p.  302,  Lift  Number,  I  fhall,  without 
ceremony,  prefent  a  few  remarks  thereupon.  The  thrafhing  ma- 
chine is  undoubtedly  the  moil  important  implement  poiTefled  by 
the  corn  huibandman  \  confequently  a  few  minutes  of  a  rainy 
harveil  day  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  examining  what 
is  faid  by  Mr  A.  G.  concerning  the  invention. 

In  my  two  former  letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  128  and  499,  I  com- 
mented upon  Mr  A.  G.'s  communication,  Vol.  III.  p.  428,  and 
gave  a  concife  hiftory  of  the  thraftiing  machine,  which  is  not 
controverted  by  him  in  any  material  particular.  He  appears, 
however,  to  view  the  hiilory  as  incomplete,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly 
reftricted  to  an  account  of  the  endeavours  ufed  by  Mr  Meikle 
to  bring  it  to  perfe6tion.  Now,  allow  me  to  fay,  that  as  almoil 
every  thrafhing  machine  in  ufe,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches, 
is  conflrucfed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  one  originally 
devifed  by  Mr  Meikle,  I  humbly  prefume  that  a  detail  of  the 
meafurcs  ufed  by  him  mufl  be  held  by  every  impartial  perfon  as 
conveving  a  fatisfaclory  hiftory  of  the  invention.  I  mentioned 
Mr  Meikle's  firit  attempt  to  thrafli  by  a  number  of  flails,  which 
confefTedly  was  unfiiccefsful.  I  pointed  out  the  caufes  which 
led  him  to  think  that  thrafhing  might  be  accompliflied  by  fixing 
ftrong  beaters  on  a  large  cylinder  or  drum,  inftead  of  having 
loofe  and  naked  Ikutchers,  as  had  been  attempted  by  others  i 
and  defcribed  the  fcene  or  pl^ce  where  the  operation  was  origi- 
nally executed,  and  carried  fuccefsfuily  into  effect.  If  I  am 
right  in  thefe  thin^rs,  and  the  contrary  is  not  direClly  maintained 
by  your  correfpbndent,  I  would  gravely  afk  him,  what  he  wanr.> 
to  be  at  ?  Docs  he  want  a  hiftory  of  the  conftruClion  and  erec- 
tion of  every  individual  machine  now  ufed  in  Britain  ?  If  he 
does,  then  to  be  furc  my  account  muft  be  viewed  as  defective  ; 
for  a  book  bigger  even  than  Rapin's  Hiftory  would  not  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  fize  to  contain  one  half  of  what,  under  this  circumftance, 

would 
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would  be  required.  Cut  pr.iy  wbat  has  the  conllrucl:ion  and  erec- 
tion either  ot  his  machine  or  mine  to  do  with  the  history  ot  the 
invention  ?  Machines  may  differ  in  fizc,  may  have  long  or  (liort 
cylinders,  fmall  or  large  wheels  and  pinions,  be  worked  by  one 
liorfe  or  fix,  by  wind  or  by  water,  be  furnifhed  with  the  appen- 
dages of  r.ikes  or  (bakers,  and  with  one  or  even  two  pair  of  fan- 
ners, or  with  none  at  all  ;  dill,  aiter  all,  notwithftanding  thefe  dif- 
ferences In  (hape  and  fize,  the  original  principle  may  be  retained. 
The  old  Northumberland  machine  which  I  mentioned,  is  alto- 
gether laid  afide.  Mr  Stirliug's,  in  Perthfhire,  miybe  preferr- 
ed, for  all  that  1  knov/  ;  but  no  perfon  can  with  truth  make  fo 
much  as  a  comparifon  betwixt  it  and  the  one  afterwards  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Meikle.  That  Mr  Meikle  invented  the  firlt  machine 
which  could  be  profitably  ufed,  is  unqueftionably  true.  I  admit 
that  Mr  Ilderton,  Mr  Oxley  and  Mr  Stirling,  had  previoufly 
made  attempts  to  conftru^l  machines,  and  am  ri;:cerely  difpofed 
to  beftow  every  manner  of  praife  upon  their  laudable  endeavours, 
though  I  cannot  allow  them  to  have  fucceeded.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  (late  of  the  public  mind  when  Mr  Meiklc's  invention 
was  advertifed  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Mr  Walter  Rofs.  In  fact, 
many  people  viewed  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  while  others  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  well-meant  endeavour,  that  could  not  be  realiied  ; 
and  I  muft  place  myfelf  among^this  clafs,  having  long  remained, 
fceptical  concerning  the  promifed  advantages.  Here  I  may  clear 
up  a  miilake  fallen  into  by  Mr  A.  G.  I  am  not  a  pra<iHcal  me- 
chanic, and  know  little  of  theory  either.  I  am  what  my  figna- 
ture  fpeaks  me  to  be  5  and  any  little  knowledge  which  I  have 
about  thradiing  machines  has  been  gathered  by  feduloufly  at- 
tending to  their  operations. 

As  you  have  already  elucidated  what  took  place  betwixt  Mr 
Meikle  and  Mr  Raftrick,  it  is  umieceffary  for  me  to  fay  one  word 
upon  that  fubje£i:  ;  except  that,  in  making  fuch  loofe  and  un- 
founded allegations,  even  though  borrowed  from  a  printed  work, 
your  correfpondent  did  not  add  much  to  his  own  reputation. 
Something  of  the  like  nature  may  be  faid  refpecting  that  part 
of  his  communication,  wherein  he  declares,  that  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  inventing  a  machine  for  him.  To  what  part  of 
my  letrers  this  relates,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover ;  for  every  paf- 
fage,  quoted  as  his,  feems  to  be  corre£tly  given.  I  faid,  in  my 
firft  letter,  that  his  data  were  infufFicient  to  calculate  the  effeds 
of  any  machine  ;  and  proved  by  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which 
I  prefume  he  will  not  call  in  quellion,  that  his  fecond  machine 
behoved  to  thrafii  a  left>  quantity  than  the  one  firll  conftruded, 
becaufe  it  was  endowed  with  lefs  velocity.  In  my  fecond  letter, 
I  animadverted  upon  an  improvement  fuggefted  by  him,  which 
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I  confidered  to  be  of  little  utility;  and  maintained  that  no  bene- 
iit  could  be  derived  frc  m  k  ^.owing  the  dimenfions  of  wheels  and 
junions,  u:ilt:-fs  the  velocty  of  the  moving  power  was  alfo  ex- 
plained. Id  doing  thefe  things,  I  invented  no  machine  for  him; 
I  njerely  reafonc-d  upon  tlie  particulars  turnifhed  refpeOing  thofe 
lie  had  conftruded  and  erected  ;  and  whether  I  reafoned  cor- 
rcQly  or  not,  cannot  be  afcertained  from  the  letter  now  before 
me.  In  a  vague  way,  he  fays,  that  a  mill  built  by  theory  may 
i Ml  iliort  of  txpeclation  when  put  into  practice  ;  the  trurh  of 
^vhicli,  as  a  general  pofition,  I  readily  allow.  Nay  more,  i^ 
woulii  not  be  tliihcult  to  biing  proofs  of  its  recftitude,  even  from 
tlie  account  given  by  your  correfpondent  of  his   own    undertak- 

AViih  regard  to  the  comparative  utility  of  fmall  and  large  ma- 
chinesj  I  believe  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  thofe  w^ho 
are  difpofed  to  inveltigate  the  bufinefs  with  prccifion.  Perhaps 
fmall  macliines,  in  certain  cafes,  may  be  ufed  with  fome  degree 
of  fucccfs,  particularly  if  barley  and  oats  are  only  cultivated,  or 
where  tlie  Itraw  is  fhort  and  foft ;  but  as  Ihakers  and  fanners  can- 
not be  annexed  to  them,  at  lead  when  worked  by  one  horfe,  I 
muft  abide  by  the  opinion  formerly  given,  refpefting  their  gene- 
ral inutility.  I  put  it  to  your  correfpondent,  whether  he  thinks 
the  grain  raifed  upon  a  large  corn  farm  could  be  thraflied  cheapefl 
with  one  machine  worked  by  fix  horfes,  or  with  fix  fmall  ma- 
chines each  worked  by  one  horfe,  and  requiring  the  number  of 
hands  he  defcribes.  This  queftion  brings  the  bufinefs  into  nar- 
row bounds,  and,  if  anfwered  in  favour  of  the  large  machine, 
as  I  prefume  mud  be  the  cafe,  fettles  the  difpute.  In  fa^l,  with 
large  machines,  corn  is  thraflied  and  cleaned  at  very  little  more 
expence  than  is  incurred  by  the  cleaning  procefs  when  fmall  ma- 
chines are  employed  ;  and  granting,  for  argument's  fake,  that  in 
both  cafes  it  is  equally  well  thraihed,  flil>  the  faving  in  fhaking 
and  cleaning  is  an  objecl:  of  confiderable  magnitude. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  wi(ie  of  the  mark  w^hen  I  dated,  that  one 
boll  of  grain  per  horfe  per  hour  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
cf  work  performed  by  thralhing  machines.  That  more  may  be 
done  with  fliort  oats  in  every  feafon,  and  with  all  grains  in  parti- 
cular feafons,  I  readily  admit ;  but,  taking  feafons  as  they  gene- 
rally happen,  and  grain  according  to  the  proportions  ufually  raif* 
ed  over  the  kingdom,  I  mud  maintain  that  my  calculation  was 
tolerably  accurate,  if  regular  journies  or  yokings,  not  detached 
hours,  are  to  be  edimated.  But,  allowing  I  w^as  wrong,  what 
benefit  does  your  correfpondent's  argument  get  thereby  }  If  more 
is  thrafhed  per  horfe  per  hour  than  I  calculated,  the  advantage  is 
reciprocal.    I  grant  it  would  affed  my  argument  in  fo  far  as  it 

applied 
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applied  to  flail  work ;  but  this  Is  a  branch  of  the  fubjcc^  which 
he  has  not  noticed. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  afcertaln  the  benefit  that  ran  be  gained  from 
knowing  that  Mr  William  Tunftal  has  ereQed  a  mill  which,  in 
fix  hours,  with  one  horfe,  thrafhed  fifty  bufliels  of  wheat,  or  that 
the  late  Mr  Palmer  of  Matltock  invented  a  mill  which  was  much 
approved  of.  I  fhould  be  glad 40  know,  whether  thefe  machines 
were  conftru£led  upon  diiFcrent  principles  from  thofe  in  common 
ufe  ;  if  not,  the  word  irivented  is  moll  improperly  ufed.  I  Ihould 
aifo  be  glad  to  learn  what  was  the  length  of  Mr  Tunftal's  fhraw ; 
for  if  it  was  cut  by  the  middle,  as  is  cullomary  in  many  Englifh 
counties,  one  third  more  grain  might  be  thraflied  in  a  given  time 
than  is  practicable  in  this  country.  In  a  word,  the  quantity 
thraflied  by  any  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
feaibn,  the  climate  of  the  diftri<£l:,  the  length  of  ilraw,  and  the 
quality  of  grain,  that  no  jull  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any 
iiatement  which  is  not  fully  and  diilin£lly  circumftantiated.  I 
am  yours,   &c. 

September  1804.  Arator. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 

O//  the  Culture  and  Ufe  of  Ruta  Baga,  or  Szuedi/h  turnip. 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVED,  In  your  laft  Number,  a  paper  '  On  the  Quality 
and  Ufe  of  the  Swedifli  Turnip  or  Ruta  Baga, '  and  exprcfTmg 
much  doubt  if  it  is  yet  fo  well  known  as  to  be  confidered  as  a  crop 
advantageous  to  the  farmer,  under  the  hazardous  circumftances 
which  attend  its  cultivation. 

This  has  induced  me,  as  a  pra£llcal  farmer,  though  much  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations,  to  bellow  an  hour  in  giving  you  a 
fhort  account  of  my  experience  of  this  fpecies  of  turnip.  About 
eleven  years  ago,  foon  after  I  knew  of  the  ruta  baga  being  railed 
in  Britain,  I  purchafed  an  ounce  of  the  feed  for  one  Ihilling,  which 
was  fown  in  my  garden.  I  found  it  ilood  the  winter,  unafFe6led 
by  the  frofl,  and  allowed  fome  (locks  to  Hand  for  feed.  In  1 794, 1 
had  fome  drills  thereof  in  the  field,  and  from  them  tranfplanted  a 
confuierable  number  of  the  beft  ftocks  in  a  kail-yard,  upon  two  or 
three  falls  of  wtll  prepared  land.  They  were  generally  from  5  to  7 
lib.  weight.  The  winter  was  uncommonly  fevere,  and  the  fpring 
ilijl  more  fo,  a  clofe  froft  having  continued  above  twelve  weeks. 

It  happened  (as  I  thought  unfortunately)  that  a  few  of  my  fheep 
^  e  z  got 
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got  into  the  yard,  and  feveral  of  the  turnip  were  bitten  by  them. 
I  fuppofed  thefe  would  have  been  immediately  deftroyed  by  the 
froil:.  It  was  not  fo.  They  brought  feed  ;  and  I  had  a  large 
quantity  fuller  and  better  than  any  turnip  feed  I  had  feen  of  any 
kind.  I  gave  away  ibme,  fold  20  lib.  weight  to  my  feedfman  at 
Dumfries,  and  kept  what  ferved  me  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found 
it  might  be  railed  with  more  certainty  than  any  other  feed,  the  root 
not  being  afFt(^ed  by  the  froll,  which  is  often  fo  deftrudive  to 
other  turnip  kept  for  feed  ;  and,  the  feed  ripening  later,  it  was 
not  fo  fubje^t  to  the  depredation  of  fmall  birds,  who  feize  fa 
greedily  upon  all  early  feeds. 

From  the  year  1 796,  I  had  above  one  acre  in  the  field,  and, 
for  the  la  ft  four  or  five  years,  have  had  from  two  to  four  acres. 
I  had  them'  fown  in  the  common  way,  with  the  drill  plough, 
and  the  land  prepared  and  managed  in  all  refpe^ts  as  for  other  tur- 
nip, exceptini;  that  the  feed  was  earlier  fown.  I  found  It  neceflary, 
for  brin^;ing  them  to  the  beft  fize,  that  they  ftiould  be  in  the  ground 
the  laft  week  of  May  or  firft  week  of  June,  as  I  live  in  an  inland 
part  of  the  country,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  fea.  In  a 
lower  climate  they  might  be  fown  later,  but  in  a  higher  climate 
they  ought  to  be  earlier.  Having  heard,  feveral  years  fince,  that 
they  might  be  raifed  of  greater  fize,  and  more  certainly,  by  tranf- 
planting,  like  cabbagC;  from  the  feed-bed,  I  tried  it,  as  I  thought, 
fairly.  They  did  not  even  grow  fo  regularly  large  ;  they  were  at- 
tended with  more  labour  ;  and  I  faw  that,  in  a  dry  feafon,  they 
might  be  kept  too  far  back,  and  allowed  to  grow  too  large  in  the 
feed-bed  before  a  feafonable  time  was  got  for  tranfplanting. 

I  notice,  in  the  paper  I  have  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  this  turnip  is,  the  plants  running  to  feed.  I  have 
never  found  that  fault.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  not  one  turnip  in 
an  acre  has  run  to  feed  with  me.  At  all  events,  I  am  fure 
that  more  have  not  done  fo  than  of  common  turnip,  otherwife  that 
I  would  have  obferved  it  Whether  this  has  been  owing  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  fowing  being  different,  or  their  being  different  kinds 
of  feed,  I  will  not  venture  to  fay.  The  latter,  I  think,  is  moil 
probable,  as  I  have  heard  no  perfon  make  the  complaint  who  ufes 
the  fame  kind  of  feed  that  I  have  done. 

I  notice  alfo  a  doubt  expreffed  as  to  the  quantities  grown  of 
this  turnip  having  incrcafcd  for  fome  years  pait.  This  may  be  the 
cafe  in  fome  counties  or  diftri(il:s.  So  far  as  I  have  occafion  to  ob- 
fcrve,  it  has  certainly  gained  ground,  and  is  fown  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  was  the  cafe  a  few  years  ago  •,  and  I  have  reafon  to  think 
the  practice  has  increafed  very  confiderably  further  fouth.  Differ- 
ent pcrfons  from  Chefliire,  Nottingham,  &c.  have  told  me  fo. 
In  tbe  London  Chronicle,  I  obferved  laft  autumn  an  agricultural 
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report,  where  it  was  ftated,  that  a  certain  diftrid  in  the  fouth, 
fix  years  before,  had  only  eight  acres  of  Swedifh  turnip,  and  lafl 
year,  in  the  fame  diitricft,  there  were  growin^r  four  hundred  acres. 

From  my  experience  and  ideas  of  the  utiHty  and  fuperior  qua- 
lities of  this  phint,  I  fhould  indeed  be  ferry  if  its  culture  is  not 
extended  yet  much  beyond  what  it  has  been.  At  the  fame  tim.e, 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  encroach,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
growth  of  common  turnip,  which  has  been  found,  with  all  its 
effeds  and  confequences,  to  increafe  the  food  of  man  more  than 
any  other  fpecies  of  plant  I  have  known  or  heard  of.  That  it  re- 
quires all  the  ingenuity  and  management  of  which  the  farmer  is 
capable,  and  all  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  the  Legiflature,  to 
fecure  food  for  the  increafing  population  of  the  country,  we  have 
much  experience  of ;  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  our  variable 
climate.  It  is  equally  obfervable,  and  felt  by  farmers,  and  of- 
ten by  people  of  all  ranks,  that  our  former  valuable  turnip  is  not 
proof  againft  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  fevere  frofts 
we  fornetimes  have  in  the  fpring  ;  and  that  a  great  deficiency 
arifes,  from  the  failure  of  turnip,  of  food  for  cattle  required  for 
the  ufe  of  the  market.  This  is  no  doubt  a  ferious  evil,  which  evil 
is  alfo  felt  by  the  farmer,  in  the  want  of  food  for  cattle  propofed 
to  be  fatted  early  on  grafs,  and  for  younger  cattle  Vv-hich  he  wifhes 
to  difpofe  of.  Every  farmer,  experienced  in  the  ufe  of  turnip, 
knoM^s  the  efFedl:  that  even  fmall  quantities  in  the  fpring,  given  to 
cattle  or  flieep,  have  upon  them,  when  firfl  laid  upon  grafs. 
They  immediately  commence  to  acquire  flefli  and  bone.  The 
w^ant  of  fuch  green  food  hardens  or  contracts  the  fibres  ;  and 
thefe  require  a  confiderable  time  to  relax  them,  before  growth  of 
any  kind  begins. 

Spring  food  for  ftock  of  all  kinds  kept  upon  cultivated  farms, 
has  been  confidered,  fince  I  firft  remember,  as  the  greateft  want 
that  farmers  had  to  encounter,  and  the  want  wliich  there  was 
leaft  profpeft  of  getting  fupplied.  No  article,  in  my  knovvdedge, 
has  appeared  to  aiifwer  the  purpofe  fo  well  as  the  one  under  con- 
fideration.  If  it  does  fo,  there  are  few  farmers  of  experience  but 
will  allow  that  it  is  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  the  country. 

In  my  ufe  of  Swedifii  turnips,  I  refcrve  them  till  the  fpring, 
generally  the  ift  of  March.  I  then  give  them  in  fome  propor- 
tion to  all  my  cattle,  to  which  other  turnip  had  been  given  in 
the  winter.  To  fatting  cattle,  the  largefl:  proportion  5  and  to 
young  cattle,  in  fmaller  quantities. 

In  fpring  1803  (my  crop  of  potatoes  having  been  very  (liort 
in  1802),  I  gave  ten  horfes  Swedifli  turnips  for  fupper  for  about 
fix  weeks.     They  were  equally  fond  of  them  as  they  are  of  po- 
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tatoes,  and  arifwered  as  jjood  a  purpofe  in  all  refpeAs.  They 
were  cle,iu  w.tnied,  and  broke  a  little  in  a  tub  with  a  (harp  fpade, 
fo  ?';  the  horfr^s  tt^L^th  tni;j:ht  readily  get  hold  of  them.  This 
lall  'pring,  being  f:  niewliar  afraid  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder,  par- 
tier,  arly  for  a  number  of  cattle  which  had  got  a  few  common 
turnips  through  winter,  I  determined,  about  the  ift  of  March, 
to  try  my  Swedifh  turnip,  and  to  ufe  them  with  economy,  fo  as 
to  fccure  a  fupply  o!  food  till  the  grafs  fcafon  arrived.  For  this 
purpole,  I  took  up  thofe  which  grew  upon  a  fall  of  land,  and 
having  weighed  the  produce,  I  arranged  the  quantity  to  be  given 
dnily  to  the  whole  of  my  cattle  and  Iheep.  In  this  way,  I  had 
a  iuitable  fupply,  till  the  whole  was  either  fold  or  laid  upon 
gr  lis.  I  had  three  acres  in  all,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  14,400  Hone  weight.  1  need  hardly  fay  what  would  have 
been  my  difficulty,  fituated  as  1  was  with  a  large  ftock  of  cattle 
in  hand,  had  I  not  been  provided  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  this 
beneficial  article.  In  fa£f,  a  few  acres  at  that  criricai  period 
of  the  year  infures  an  advantage  to  the  ftock  farmer,  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  culture  of  any  other  variety  of  fprinc;  food. 

Here,  however,  I  have  to  relate,  that,  for  the  firft  time,  I 
found,  this  fpring,  feveral  of  the  turnip  failed,  occahoned  pro- 
bably by  the  uncommon  variablenefs  of  the  weather.  Some 
part  of  the  ground  was  of  a  loamy  foil,  and  there  the  fail- 
ure was  greated,  though  it  took  place  alfo  partially  upon 
what  was  of  a  gravelly  nature.  This  firfl:  failure,  tisough  it 
did  not  feem  to  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  the  crop,  is 
a  fevere  dif;ippointment.  I  can  alTure  you,  however,  that  I 
have  formerly  had  them  half,  or  more,  eaten  by  ilieep  ;  while 
the  remaining  parts  continued  good  and  firm  for  feveral  weeks 
after,  and  were  not,  in  that  (late,  injured  by  froft.  If  the  fail- 
ure of  a  few  of  them  this  year  ariles  from  our  climate  having 
altered  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  fame  feed  having  been  con- 
tinued anl^  grown  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  this  may  be  correct- 
ed, by  getting  a  frefli  fupply  from  Sweden  ;  and  if  that  is  foujui 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  (like  a  renewal  of  Polilh  or  Frieilaiijl 
oats),   wc  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  have  the  root  in  its  perfection. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remain, 
Sir, 

Your  mod  humble  fcrvanf, 

—  M  — T. 

Dumfrki/hire,  ^th  July  1804. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Propriety  of  Bnnfing  Oats  with  a  Machine^  for  fi:ch  Horfis 

as  do  not  Grind  them fuffcienliy  with  their  Teeth. 
SfR. 

Having  fome  time  ago  hearri  the  above  fiibjt(£l  clil'i:uP.Vcl  in  a  fo- 
ciety  of  refpe£lable  farmers,  I  Wiis  rather  furprifec)  to  Hnd  much 
difference  of  opinion,  on  a  queftion  which  might  have  been  fo 
eafily  decided  by  experiment. 

It  was  contended  by  fome,  that  oats  vegetated  on  a  dunghill, 
after  palling  whole  through  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  dated,  that  although  whole  oats  were  to 
be  found  in  horfe-dung,  they  had  parted  with  their  farinaceous 
and  nutritive  properties  in  their  pafTage  through  the  hoiie,  and 
were  become  either  empty  huflcs,  or  contained  only  an  iniignifi- 
cant  portion  of  mucilage,  without  any  power  of  vegetation  •, 
and  that  the  oats  growing  on  dunghills  were  fuch  as  hail  fallen 
from  the  horfes'  mouths  while  feeding. 

I  beg  leave  to  ftate,  that  I  accidentally  noticed  a  Xix^^^ei  quan- 
tity of  whole  oats  in  fome  dung  jufh  pailed  from  a  horfe,  and, 
upon  examining  them,  they  appeared  to  be  quite  found  :  I  there> 
upon  had  the  dung  mixed  with  mouKl  in  a  garden- pot,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  oats  began  to  vegetate  very  freely,  and 
are  at  this  time  two  or  three  inches  above  ground. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  me  to  follow  up  this  experiment,  and 
I  therefore  confine  my  rtatement  to  faying,  that  oats  have  vege- 
tated aft&r  paffng  through  one  of  my  horfes. 

This  facl:  muit  have  been  repeatedly  afcertained  ;  but  as  it  is 
by  no«means  generally  received,  you  may  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  further  notice  of  it  ;  and  fince  it  is  conneded  with  very 
important  confideration«  in  the  branch  of  agriculture  relative  to 
feeding,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  imprefled  on   your  readers. 

From  the  above,  I  am  induced  to  fuggeft  the  utility  of  bruif- 
ing  all  grain  that  is  to  be  given  to  horfes,  fo  as  the  full  benefit 
of  the  nutritive  matter  therein  contained  may  be  procured.  I 
am,  yours,   &c.  T.  iV.  P, 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  ^anttty  of  Grain    required  to  Seed  a 
Scotch  Acre  of  Land. 
Sir, 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception   of  my  former  let- 
ters under   different  fignatures,  I   again  venture  to  addrefs  you, 

-£  e  4  refpedin^ 
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refpecling  the  quantity  of  grain  required  to  feed  a  Scotch  acre 
of  land,  which  I  trull:  will  be  thought  deferving  a  place  in  your 
Mag^azine. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  render  our  lands  as  produ£live 
as  poflible,  due  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  every  part  of  the 
farming  procefs,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground  by  the 
plough,  to  the  carrying  of  the  crop  to  market.  No  doubt,  fome 
parts  of  the  farmers  diverfified  labours  deferve  more  accurate 
attention  than  others;  but  it  iliould  be  a  mixim  with  every  one, 
*  that  whatever  he  does,  he  fliould  endeavour  to  do  it  welL ' 

Very  little  obfervation  may  ferve  to  conviiuv?  one,  that  many 
errors  are  committed  by  farmers,  with  regard  both  to  the  quan- 
tity, and  to  the  equal  dillributlon  of  the  precious  feed.  To 
jut-^gc  by  the  practice  of  fome  people,  one  would  be  led  to  fuf- 
peil,  that  they  thought  nothing  elfe  neceflary  for  enfuring  a  good 
crop,  than  to  fow  libcraliy;  while  others  again,  by  the  carelefs 
manner  in  which  they  diftribute  the  feed,  we  would  be  ready  to 
conclude,  that  they  thought  preparing  the  ground  for  its  recep- 
tion all  that  was  neceflary.  1  remember  that,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  certain  extenfive  farm^^r,  and  he  not  low  in  the  lilt  of 
fame,  maintained,  that  five  firlots  of  oats  were  no  more  than 
fufficient  to  fow  a  Scots  acre,  and  he  ufed  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  fach  as  fowed  a  fmaller  quantity.  A  boll,  nay  even 
live  firlots  of  wheat,  is  ilill  fown  by  fome  upon  the  acre ;  fix  or 
feven  firlots  of  peas  and  beans  ;  and  almoil  a  boll  of  barley. 
Now,  Mr  Conductor,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fuch  enor- 
mous loads  of  {cti\,  intlead  of  contributing  to  an  abundant  crop, 
mull  tend  to  diminiih  it.  No  doubt,  regard  fiiould  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate  :  Some  foils  and  fituations  re- 
quiring tlucker  fowing  than  others  *,  but,  in  general,  I  will  fay, 
and  I  fpeak  from  long  practice,  that  a  much  lefs  quantity  than 
what  is  ufually  fown  is  fufficient  for  feeding  the  ground.  V/hen 
land  is  kept  in  good  order,  by  proper  tillage,  and  a  judicious 
rotation,  and  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  dillribute  the  feed 
equally,  I  will  venture  to  recommend  the  following,  quantities 
of  each  grain  upon  the  Scots  acre,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
(tt(\  is  freili  and  well  drelTed,  and  that  the  climate  is  fuch  33 
we  enjoy  in  the  middle  didric-t  of  Ea+t-Lothtatt.    - 

I'irji,  then,  with  regard  to  wheat,  if  fown  when  the  land  is 
fufiicier.tly  dry,  and  before  the  middle  of  October,  I  would  re- 
commend three  firh.ts  per  acre,  as  a  good  average  quantity — I 
fay  average  quantity  \  for  in  this  the  farmer  mull  be  guiiled  by 
his  own  jud;;ement,  in  regulating  the  quantity  by  the  feafon  he 
fo\\s  in.  If  he  is  difpofd  to  fow  his  fa!io«vs  fo  early  as  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  ten   pecks  will   be   found 

fully 
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fully  fufTicipnt  for  an  acre  ;  but  if  he  defers  fowlng  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the   following   month,  three  firlots  will  not  be  too  much. 
Wheat  after  peas  or  beans,  if  the  land  is  clean  and  fufHciently  dry, 
will  not  require  to  he  thicker  fown  than  on  fallow  ;   but  if  fowii 
later  than  the  middle   of  Oclober,  more  feed   fhouM   be   given, 
as  the  rilk  of  fonie  of  it  perilhing  is  greater  after  that  time.     If 
wheat  is  not  fown  before  the  fpring,  a  greater  quantity  of  feed 
may  be  neceiVary,  as   thick  fowing   haftens   the    progrefs  of  the 
crop  to  maturity  j  and    I   lliould   not  think  fourteen  pecks  more 
than  enough,  if  fown  at  that  feafon.     2d/y^  With  regard  to  bar- 
Icy,  I  would  recommend  ten  pecks  per  acre  on  dunged  and  well 
fallowed  land,  and  eleven    pecks,   or  three   firlots,  on  land  that 
had  been   peas  or  beans  the  preceding   year,     ^d/'y,  As   to   the 
quantity  of  oats   per  acre,   perhaps   I  may  be  thought  rather  de- 
viating from  the  fure  road  of  experience,  when   I  venture  to  re- 
commend a  fmalier  quantity  than   one  boll   per  acre  ;  but  from 
my  own  pratbice  on  fuch  lands  as  are  not  deemed  fitteft  for  thin 
fowing,  being   moftly   thin   clay  on  a  cold   bottom,  interfpeifed 
with  fpots  of  loam   on  a  rocky  bottom,  I   have  frequently  fown 
at  the  rate  of  three   firlots   per   acre,  without   having   reafon  to 
complain  of  v/ant  of  fuccefs  :  however,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
cafe,  the   practical   farmtir  mull  excrcife  his  own  judgement  to 
determine  the  proper  quantity,  by  the  ftate  of  the  ground  in  the 
time  of  fowijig.     For  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  confider- 
ably  !■■  fs  feed  will    fuihce   in    a   favourable,   than   in  a  backward, 
wet,  and  untoward  feaion.     In  general,  however,  I  have  no  hefi- 
tation  in  alTerting,  that,  in   an  ordinary  feed-time,  fourteen  pecks 
of  oats  are  .perfedly  fuflicient  for  an  acre.     Of  the   kind  called 
potato  oats,  I  reckon  ten  pecks  a  large  enough  quantity.     Having 
had  little  experience  in  the  fowing  of  the  other  early  kinds  of  oats, 
I  {liall  be  filent  concerning  them.      But  let  me  again  obferve,  that 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  to   cover  the   ground  as  equally  with 
the  feed  as  polhble ;  for   if  done   in   a  ilovenly  and  carelefs  man- 
ner, it  mull  be  evident,  that  no  given  rules  as  to  quantity  can  be 
of  any  ufe.     And  here  allow  me  to  notice  the  folly  and  vanity  of 
fome    people,    who    pique    themfelves   on    being    thought    great: 
fowers,  and   will   tell  you  with  great   felf-approbation,    of  their 
having  fown  fuch  and   fuch   quantities  in  a  given  time  ;  never  re- 
colleding,  that,  however   ftrong   a   proof  fuch   feats   may   be  of 
their  bodily  powers,  they  for  the   moft  part  betray  a  proportional 
v/ant  of  judgement  in  the  diflribution  of  the   feed;  and,   inftead 
of  being  gainers  by  fuch  violent  exertions,  they  very  often  throw 
aw'ay  as  many  firlots  of  corn  as  they  fow  acres,   befides  injuring 
the  future  crop.     It  will  be  needlefs   to   ^int  out  what  a  faving 
to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  three  or  four  pecks  per 

acre 
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acre  would  be  ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
fuch  favings  might  be  made  with  the  greateft  propriety.  But,  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  let  all  attempts  to  aftonifh  the  world  by 
great  feats  in  Towing  be  for  ever  debarred,  and  let  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  be  dire£led  to  dilTeminate  the  grain  with  the  great- 
eft  pofTible  exat^nefs  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  let  him  not  difdain 
to  fet  an  example  (if  capable)  to  his  fervants  himfelf  •,  and  thus,  by 
going  along  with  them  in  this  pleafant  part  of  his  operations,  and 
frequently  calling  his  eye  over  their  performances,  he  will  not 
fail,  in  fome  degree,  to  prevent  that  llovenly  method  of  fowing 
which  fome  people  have,  the  efFe61:s  of  which  has  often  met  my 
eye,  when  I  have  had  occafion  to  view  their  fields  after  feed-time. 
I  have  deferred  mentioning  peas  and  beans  to  the  lail,  as  they  are 
feldom  fown  to  advantage  in  the  broadcaft  way,  and  fhould  there- 
fore, always  when  practicable,  be  fown  in  drills,  and  horfe  and 
hand-hoed  between  the  rows.  Some  inftances  may  occur,  of 
good  crops  of  both  peas  and  beans,  and  even  the  land  left  in 
good  order  after  them,  in  the  broadcaft  way  ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  three  times  out  of  four  they  leave  the  land  in 
bad  order  for  a  following  crop,  which  is  certainly  a  good  reafon 
fo^  preferring  the  drilled  hufbandry  with  refpecft  to  them.  As  to 
the  quantity  proper  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  the  general  practice 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  fow  them  too  thick  in  the  row  j  no  lefs  than 
fix  firiots  being  by  moft  farmers  thought  necefTary.  As  far  a5  my 
experience  goes,  I  would  prefer  a  fmaller  quantity,  and  would 
not  be  afraid  of  my  crop  turning  out  deficient  for  want  of  feed, 
if  at  leaft  a  firlot  was  kept  back  from  every  acre.  I  cannot  fav, 
that  I  have  ever  made  any  experiment  of  the  produce  from  differ- 
ent rates  of  fowing;  but,  fo  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  from 
infpedlion  of  the  growing  crops  at  the  different  rates  above  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  think  I  am  deciding  rafhly,  when  I  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  rates  I  have  recommended.  I  have  fometimes 
thought  that  a  machine  might  be  devifed  for  fowing  corn  more 
equally,  than  it  is  perhaps  poffible,  efpecially  in  windy  weather, 
to  do  by  the  hand  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  depofit  it  at  a  due 
depth  in  the  ground,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  pigeons,  birds, 
&c.  ;  but  as  I  have  no  mechanical  turn,  I  only  fuggelt  the  hint. 

Perhaps,  not  a  fmall  number  of  your  readers  may  think  the 
rates  of  fowing  recommended  in  this  letter  are  rather  below  the 
golden  medium.  To  fuch  I  can  only  fay,  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten is  the  refult  of  my  own  experience  ;  and,  however  defec- 
tive it  may  appear  in  point  of  valuable  information,  1  flatter 
myfelf  you  will  not  think  it  inconfiitent  with  the  nature  of  your 
widely  diffufed  Publicatioji.  Wifliing  you  and  your  readers  all 
good  things,  I  ara,  &c.  Aratuk,  junior. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  I-ARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Nature,   Improvement ,  and  ^talities  of  difftrent  Soils  proper 
for  Rearing  Shetp. 

Letter  II. 
Sir, 

Referring  you  to  my  former  letter,  vol.  IV.  p.  300,  I  fliall 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  thole  kinds  of  herbs,  the  efFi-6ls  where- 
of on  the  conllitution  of  (heep  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
heath,  and  which  are  often  found  on  the  fame  foil  with  it.  The 
principal  ones  are  benty  lingy  and  deer-hair.  Thefe  are  the  names 
by  which  they  are  known  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  fufpedt 
they  are  only  provincial  ones,  and  that  the  fame  plants  or  herbs 
may  be  knovvn  by  different  names  in  different  diftridts  ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  prevent  miltakes,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  give  a 
ihort  defcription  of  each  as  I  proceed. 

Bent  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  mofl:  valuable  is 
that  cdUedJhof-h/itj  whofe  root  forms  a  kind  of  cylindrical  cluf- 
ter,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
From  this  root  fpring  a  number  of  fmall  green  leaves,  which 
fpread  from  the  centre  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  a  fmall  round  ftalk  arifes  from  the 
root,  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  extending  to  about  a  foot  in 
height,  which  bloffoms  in  July,  feeds  in  Auguft,  and  decays  in 
September.  This  fpecies  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  foil  ; 
for  thougji  it  is  found,  in  greateft  abundance,  on  dry  brittle  mofs, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fand,  yet  it  is  alfo  obferved  on  clays  and 
gravels ;  rarely,  however,  on  the  latter,  as  the  poroufnefs  of  the 
lurface  is  unfavourable  to  its  growth. 

This  kind  of  bent  may  jufily  be  reckoned  among  the  mofl:  va- 
luable plants  which  a  moffy  foil  produces,  being  a  ready  and 
healthy  fpecies  of  food  at  almoft  all  feafons  ;  for  even  in  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  when  molt  herbs  have  fuffered  great- 
ly from  the  fcverity  of  the  feafon,  it  lofcs  little  of  its  verdure, 
and  confequently  affords  a  fupply  of  green  food  at  a  time  when 
it  is  otherwife  very  fcarce.  It  hath  alfo  this  advantage  over 
heath,  that  the  (lieep  bred  thereon  feed  to  a  greater  weight,  and 
carry  more  wool  than  thofe  reared  upon  the  former,  and  arc 
not  fo  apt  to  turn  lean  in  April,  that  critical  period  of  the  year. 
I  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing,  that,  after  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  ewe  generally  gives  the  preference  to  herbage  of  a 
more  juicy  and  nutritive  nature,  as  being  neceffary  to  bring  and 
keep  upon  her  a  fufficiency  of  milk  to  fupport  the  lamb.  To 
obtain  this  end  llie  fpares  no  pains  j  but  wanders  about  and  in- 
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▼eftigates  every  corner  of  the  lands  to  which  (lie  has  accefs,  of- 
ten at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  This  inftindlive,  nice,  difcrimi- 
nating  power  of  the  ewe,  in  feeking  after  fuch  food  as  is  beft 
adapted  to  her  prefent  fituation,  exhibits  a  ilriking  proof  of  that 
care  and  attention  which  is  exercifed  by  Nature  over  all  her 
works. 

Refle6ling  on  the  hardy  nature  of  this  plant,  which  is  feldom 
injured  by  winter  froll,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  propa- 
gated on  land  not  previoufly  prepared  by  tillage.  On  this  point, 
indeed,  I  fpeak  not  from  c^xperience,  but  only  hazard  an  opi- 
nion. It  certainly,  however,  merits  a  trial  ;  and,  if  found  to 
anfwer,  would  be  a  great  acquifition  to  the  Highland  farmer; 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  in  high-lying  grounds,  expofed  to  the 
north  and  eaft  winds,  the  grafs  is  but  thin  and  naughty,  even 
in  fummer,  and  for  the  moft  part  unfit  for  pafture  in  winter; 
whereas  this  fpecies  of  bent  not  only  yields  more  food  in  fum- 
mer than  any  kind  of  grafs  that  will  grow  in  fuch  fituations,  but 
is  infinitely  fuperior  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months.  The 
latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  may  be  confidered  as 
the  moft  proper  fowing  feafon,  provided  the  weather  is  wet ;  as 
the  feeds,  being  carried  down  by  the  rains  to  the  roots  of  the' 
fog  or  mofs,  would  thereby  be  fccured,  in  fome  degree,  from 
the  eiFe£ls  of  future  drought,  and  might  be  expelled  to  vege- 
tate in  fafety.  I  will  not  pretend  to  put  this  plant  in  competi- 
tion with  the  more  fucculent  and  nutritive  gralFes,  which  are 
now  generally  cultivated  on  all  flieep  farms,  where  the  foil  and 
climate  allow  ;  yet  its  great  utility  as  green  food  in  the  fpring 
months,  mlvzht  perhaps  warrant  a  partial  propagation  of  it,  even 
in  the  moft  favoured  fituations. 

The  next  fpecies  I  ftiall  take  notice  of  is  called  ivoite  bent. 
Perhaps  it  has  acquired  this  name  from  having  always  a  white 
and  withered  appearance  at  top,  even  when  it  is  green,  and 
fpringing  at  bottom.  The  root,  which  is  generally  long,  fends 
out  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  ftalks,  about  a  foot  long,  and  not 
much  thicker  than  horfe  hair.  This  kind  of  bent  feems  to 
thrive  beft  on  the  foils  already  noticed,  as  moft  adapted  to  the 
produdtion  of  y?t?(j/-ZY;// ;  but  its  value  for  pafturage  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  laft  mentioned  plant.  Indeed,  it  yields  fo 
little  food,  that  ftieep  feldom  pafture  upon  it  unlefs  it  hath  been 
recently  burnt,  or  in  time  of  fnow,  or  daring  fpring,  when  the 
want  of  a  fufficiency  of  orher  food  compels  them  to  feek  dili- 
f-f'.nly  into  its  roots. 

The  hft  fpecies  of  bent  is  ufually  called  flying  bent,  from  its 
light,  floating  nature,  and  the  consequent  cafe  with  which  it  is 
driven  by  the  wind.      It  fprings   in  May,    and  is  fit  for   paf- 
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turage  from  that  time  to  near  the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  after 
which  it  is  gooti  for  notliing.  Though  not  quite  fo  common  ;»s 
the  two  other  kinds,  yet  it  is  to  be  found  in  fomc  pkiccs,  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities*  It  delights  mod  in  a  foil  conipofcd  of  mofa 
and  earth,  incumbent  on  a  firm  bottom  of  earth  and  gravel,  and 
is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  low  than  high  grounds.  Like 
white  bent,  it  cannot  be  too  often  burnt ;  for  if  this  praftice  is 
negledted  only  for  a  few  years,  the  accumulated  produce  of  thcfc 
fealons  renders  the  foil  fo  coarfe  and  unprodudtive,  that  flieep 
feldom  pafture  upon  it  ^  and,  what  they  do  get,  aiTords  but  little 
nouriihment.  Some  foils  are  confiderably  benefited,  by  grafs  and 
weeds  being  allowed  to  rot  upon  them  ;  but  this  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  cafe  with  mofly  ones  ;  for  it  is  found  from  experience, 
that  the  more  old  grafs  or  other  decayed  vegetables  there  is  up- 
on the  furface,  fo  much  the  worfe  is  the  produce  of  that  feafon* 

Lingi  which  I  am  next  to  confider,  is  exclufively  the  produc- 
tion of  mofs  foils,  efpecialiy  fuch  as  are  flat,  wet  and  deep.  It 
produces  fmall  (talks,  with  black  oval  heads,  known  here  by  the 
name  of  mofi-crop.  Thefe  italks,  being  among  the  firil  vernal 
productions,  are  eagerly  fought  after  by.ftieep,  even  to  the  en- 
dangering of  their  lives,  in  holes  and  morales.  In  May  they 
are  covered  with  a  white  downy  fubitance,  nothing  inferior  to 
the  fineft  cotton  ;  but  from  and  after  that  time  ilieep  are  not 
difpofed  to  cat  them.  Ling  is  proper  for  food  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  and  even  before 
and  after  thefe  times,  if  the  weather  is  frefh  and  mild  j  for  fo 
ftrong  are  the  vegetative  powers  of  this  plant,  and  fo  great  is 
the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  it,  that  a  wonderful  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  a  few  frelh  days.  In  Spring,  flieep  receive 
much  nourifliment  from  its  roots,  which  they  pull  up  and  eat 
with  great  avidity,  as  they  are  then  frefh  and  nutritive.  It  is 
excellent  food  for  lean  (heep,  being  of  a  more  coftive  nature 
than  young  grafs,  yet  not  lefs  nourilhing  ;  of  courfe  it  feeds  as 
well,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  from  the  rufJi  or  diarrhoea, 
a  very  formidable  difeafe,   to  lean  hogs  in  particular. 

There  are  other  plants  common  in  morafies,  and  even  in  wet 
meadow  lands,  where  the  foil  is  a  little  inclined  to  mofs,  which 
produce  (talks  and  flowers  fimilar  to  thofe  of  ling,  and  are  cloth- 
ed with  the  fame  downy  fubltance  ;  but  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  reli(hed  by  flieep,  jt  is  unneceiTary  to  take  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Deer-hair  is  nearly  of  the  (liape  and  fize  of  ling,  and  is  fome- 
times  found  in  a  flat  deep  mofs  along  with  it,  though  oftener  in 
a  mofs  foil  more  dry  and  tenacious,  which  it  feems  to  prefer  to 
all  others.    It  fprings  about  the.  middle  of  April,  blofToms  at 
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the  latter  end  of  May,  and  is  fit  for  pafture  from  that  time  to 
September. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpeclcs  of  grafs  called  fword-grafs^  pecu- 
liar to  a  m.ofs  foil,  and  of  a  more  nutritive  nature  than  any  of  the 
former,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  tliough  a- 
bounding  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  fprings  and  decays 
much  about  the  fame  time  as  deer-hair.  The  root  fpreads  and 
divides  itfelf  into  different  branches,  from  each  of  which,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  four  leaves  or  piles  generally  fpring.  Thefe  leaves 
are  about  five  inches  long  and  one- eighth  broad,  refembling  thofe 
of  pry^  an  evergreen  peculiar  to  bogs.  This  fimilarity,  however, 
lafts  only  for  about  three  months,  after  which  the  former  become 
yellow  and  decay,  while  the  latter  retain  all  their  native  vigour. 
As  this  plant  is  juicy  and  palatable,  fheep  are  very  fond  of  it, 
though  it  can  be  confidered  as  an  article  of  food  only  for  the 
above  mentioned  period. 

Having  ah-eady  noticed  the  modes  of  improvement  which  I 
conceive  to  be  belt  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned  plants, 
it  remains  only,  upon  this  part  of  the  fubje£l:,  to  make  one  or 
two  general  obfervations,  applicable  to  them  all. 

The  firfl  and  principal  improvement,  then,  which  I  would^  re- 
Com.mend,  is  frequent  burning.  This  ought  to  be  done  early  in 
April,  or  rather  in  March,  if  the  weather  will  allow  ;  for  when 
the  operation  is  deferred  till  the  feafon  is  far  advanced,  the  young 
flem,  being  confiderably  above  ground,  is  rather  fcorched  than 
burnt,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  food.  The  advantage  refult-» 
ing  from  this  pradice,  to  white  bent,  flying  bent,  ling,  and  deer- 
hair,  may  be  viewed  as  very  confiderable  ;  it  being  uniformly 
found  that  thefe  plants  maintain  molt  ftock  the  feafon  in  which 
they  have  been  burnt.  With  refpeft  to  ftool-bent,  however,  it 
is  doubtful  if  burning  can  be  performed  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prove 
beneficial.  This  plant  being  perennial,  confequently  always  green, 
is  rather  fcorched  than  burnt,  uniefs  it  happen  to  be  mixed  with 
fuch  a  number  of  annuals  as  will  afford  a  Sufficiency  of  combuf- 
tible  matter  for  bringing  the  procefs  to  perfe£l:ion. 

Drainage  tends  greatly  alfo  to  the  improvement  of  fuch  paftures 
as  I  have  been  treating  of,  as  it  carries  off'  all  fuperfluous  water, 
and  prevents  the  food  from  being  locked  up  by  ice  in  time  of 
froft.  Much  judgment,  however,  is  required,  to  know  when  it 
can  be  done  to  advantage  ;  as,  in  fome  cafes,  the  benefit  received 
will  not  prove  an  adequate  indemnification  to  the  expence  incur- 
red. In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that,  on  all  foils  abounding  with 
heath,  ftool-bent  and  ling,  on  which  there  is  much  dependence 
for  winter  meat,  the  procefs  of  draining  is  warrantable,  and 
^iJl  certainly  repay  in  no  great  number  of  years  j  but  that,  wdicre 
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dear-hair  prevails,  which  is  only  fit  for  fummer  food,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  fo  neccflary,  as  a  fuperabundance  of  water  rarely  pre- 
vents accefs  to  all  paitures  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  I  wouW 
recommend  the  drains  to  he  made  eighteen  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  of  about  the  fame  depth,  Hoping  in  the  fides,  fo  as  to  meet 
in  an  angular  point  at  bottom  *,  but  where  the  fubfoll  is  clay  or 
gravel,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  them  about  a  fp-.ide  breadth 
v/ide  at  bottom  alfo.     I  remain  your  friend  and  fervant, 

S.  L. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Detached  Thoughts  on  the  Syjlem  purfued  by  Mechanics  in   Scotland^ 
in  Pi'oftcuiing  and  Executing  their  Works  of  Labour. 

Sir, 

It  was  with  much  pleafure  I  read,  in  your  lad  Maga2ine,  % 
paper,  entitled,  *  Confiderations  on  Regulating  the  Value  of  La^ 
bouYy '  chiefly  regarding  mechanics  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which  contained  fuch  ufeful  information  and  found  argument, 
as  mud  convince  every  impartial  reader,  that  the  writer  was  com- 
plete mafler  of  his  fubje^l  ;  and  I  fincerely  hope,  that  he  will 
continue  to  fiipply  your  entertaining  and  ufeful  Magazine  with' 
the  fruits  of  his  inveftigations,  which  muft  be  truly  valuable  ta 
the  public. 

From  the  perufal  of  the  above  paper,  I  was  led  into  a  train 
of  thinking  concerning  the  condu6l  of  mechanics  (I  allude  chief- 
ly to  mafons  and  carpenters)  in  the  Low  Countries.  I  fhall  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public  my  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
je61:,  through  the  medium  of  your  intelligent  publication. 

Should  a  country  gentleman  defign  to  build  a  houfe  of  refidence 
for  himfelf,  or  erecc  a  fet  of  farm-olhces  upon  any  part  of  his 
p-roperty,  he  will  probably  firil  apply  for  a  plan,  and  then  engage 
with  a  mafon  and  carpenter  to  execute  their  refpeftive  fliares  of 
work,  according  to  contra6l.  No  doubt  but  both  thefe  mechanics 
(though  at  the  time  they  have  more  work  from  others  than  they 
can  pofiTibly  overtake)  will  engage  to  finiili  his  bufincfs  by  a  dated 
period.  Well ;  the  eftimates  are  given  in,  and  apparently  cor- 
rectly made.  To  work  they  fall.  At  firft,  the  employer  fees  a 
number  of  good  hands,  and  things  go  on  fwimmingly,  to  his 
great  fatisfadion.  In  a  (hort  time,  however,  the  pidure  is  re- 
verfed  5  hands  drop  off  daily  ;  till  at  laft  the  work  is  almoft  at  a 
/Uad.     If  the  mafter  carpenter  or  mafon  is  called  for,  the  excufe 
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is,  (with  a  low  bow  anvl  a  penitential  face) — *  Oh,  Sir,  Mr  fuch- 
a-one's  houfe  wants  only  a  week's  work  to  finifl],  which  will  be 
done  immediately,  when  my  hands  will  come  back  reinforced, 
and  your  Honour  will  never  know  that  they  have  been  ab- 
fent. '  This  is  fo  far,  however,  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  de- 
lay in  finifl^.ing  the  work  at  the  ftated  terms,  there  comes  to  be  a 
nullity  in  tlie  contratl.  Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. — But,  be- 
fore touching  upon  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  caufe  of  delay, 
in  thus  running  from  one  employer's  bulinefs  to  another's,  and 
undertaking,  nay  foliciting,  bufmcfs  which  they  can  never  pro- 
perly accompliih.  It  originates  in  the  auri  facra  fames,  which 
may  be  literally  tranflated  hell  fire  greed,  and  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple. For,  in  our  fifter  kingdom,  a  tradefman,  when  applied  to, 
will  decline  work,  if  he  has  more  on  hand  than  he  can  properly 
overtake.  But  it  is  feldom  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  that  the  like  fair 
dealing  is  Ihown  by  Scotiili  mafons  and  carpenters,  who,  grafp- 
ing  at  every  job  which  prefents  itfelf,  feldom  do  their  work  to 
purpofe,  and  thus  injure  and  difnjeafe  their  cuftomers. 

To  recur  to  the  breach  in  tb.e  contra<St  through  delay. — 
The  eftimates  being  brought  again  into  play,  perlraps  there  is  a 
fmall  deviation  from  the  agreement,  either  in  the  plaltering  of  a 
partition,  or  erefting  a  profs,  or  in  fimilar  things  of  trilling  mag- 
nitude :  then  the  employer  is  told,  with  a  gr.ive  face,  that  this 
was  the  caufe  of  the  delay,  and  that  the  contra61:,  having  been 
thus  originally  pafled  from,  he  can  have  no  recourfe  for  a  penal- 
ty.    Perhaps  the  law  will  hold  tlie   fame  language   too. 

Now,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  work  according  to  the  ef- 
timates.— Before  finally  fettling  with  the  contractors,  we  fhail 
fuppofe  all  is  well,  and  properly,  though  not  timeoully,  finiflied. 
The  employer  is  ilill  willing  to  pay  according  to  eflimate  ;  but, 
to  his  vail  iurprife,  a  long  account  of  extra  items  is  handed  to 
him — *  Sir,  I  thought  every  thing  had  been  minutely  mentioned 
in  the  eftimates  :  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why,  here  are 
items  for  lintels  to  doors  and  windows  :  how  the  devil  do  you 
hang  them  without  lintels  ?  '  In  anfwer  to  tliis — *  Sir,  doors  are 
doors,  and  windows  are  windows  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
lintels  in  the  ellimate,  &c.  &c.  But,  Sir,  that  there  may  be  no 
words  betwixt  us,  do  you  call  one  impartial  tradefman,  and  I 
will  call  another,  and  let  them  judge  impartially  betwixt  us.  * 
I  need  not  tell  the  employer  \\  hat  probable  redrefs  he  will  get  in 
doing  fo :  that  is  fuiiiciently  well  known  to  the  public  in  general. 

If  dire  neceflity  compels  tlie  having  recourfe  to  the  Sheriff- 
court,  he  will  perhaps,  inftead  of  amending  his  new,  bring  an 
eld  houfe  about  his  ears.  For  going  to  law  is  like  a  llieep  efcap- 
ing  from  .a  thicket  of  Lrarnbles.  He  may  perhaps  come  off  un- 
hurt. 
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hurt,  but  is  fure  to  leave  the  bcft  of  his  wool  behind  him.  And 
though  the  poor  ftieep  is  thus  the  means  of  clothing  the  men  of 
the  law,  yet  he  may  be  thankful  he  did  not  alfo  garnifli  their 
tables. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  too  common 
faults  of  our  mafons  and  carpenters;  and  though  there  m,iy  be 
no  proper  remedy  for  fuch  their  illicit  practices,  yet,  as  your  Ma- 
gazine is  univerfally  read  by  all  clafTes  of  men,  this  paper  may 
perchance  meet  the  eyes  of  fome  of  thefe  delinquents  ;  and  if 
it  tends,  in  any  degree,  to  flop  the  torrent  of  fuch  abufes,  the 
public  will  be  gainers ;  for  1  am  of  opinion  with  Mr  Pope, 
that  there  are  many, 

*  Who,  fafe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  throne, 
Yet  are  touched  and  fhann'd  by  ridicule  alone.  * 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Country  Gentleman. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from   Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,   Bart,  concerning  the 
Price  of  Labour, 

Sir, 

Although,  in  the  paper  of  Pol-CEconomicus,  there  appears 
fome  degree  of  contempt,  yet  I  could  readily  excufe  this  in  a  man 
of  abilities  fo  fuperior  to  mine,  were  it  not  that  I  am  not  confcious 
of  having  laid  myfelf  open  to  have  my  principles  attacked  in  the 
manner  they  are  by  your  correfpondent.  I  value  the  opinion  of 
a  man  daily  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  agriculture,  and  who  has 
not  only  difplayed  much  knowledge  in  his  profefTion,  but  who 
feems  alfo  to  have  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  political  oeconomy,  more  than  the  opinion  of  one  who 
fpeculates  in  his  clefet,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  attive 
life,  and  the  various  circumltances  that  overthrow  the  plans  of  the 
theorift.  On  this  account,  I  am  glad  that,  in  your  note  to  my 
firft  letter,  you  agree  with  me  concerning  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour.  Far  from  cherifliing  illiberal  pri;iciples  refpe6Ving  any 
concern  of  life,  I  believe  not  even  your  correfpondent  feels  more 
anxiety  than  myfelf  to  fee  farmers  properly  and  comfortably  lodg- 
ed, and  having  every  poffible  convenience  for  carrying  on  the  o- 
perations  of  agriculture.  Your  correfpondent  has  forgotten,  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  farmer  I  regretted  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour,  arrd  not  that  I  wifhed  to  deprive  him  of  the  com- 
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fort  which  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  are  well  entitled  to  enjoy. 
I  regretted  th.it  the  demands  of  workmen  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  grant  to  tenants  the  accommodations  tliey  ought  to  have. 
Why  am  I  then  attacked,  in  common  with  all  Highland  proprie- 
tors, for  illibcrality  tov/ards  our  tenants  ? 

Had  there  been  fuilicicnt  grounds  for  the  late  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour,  I  l},ould  have  been  the  Jail  to  grumble.  In  my 
Jecond  letter,  I  mention  the  appeal  of  workiricn  to  th.e  price  of 
proviiions,  as  an  apology  for  their  increafed  demands.  Whatever 
may  a(fl;ua]ly  be  the  relation  (if  any)  between  the  pric^  of  labour 
and  the  price  of  provifions,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that,  in  the 
inftances  complained  of,  the  workmen  themfelvcs  look  upon  the 
latter  as  regulating  the  price  of  the  former.  As  I  think  ab(lra6t 
fpeculatlons  are  forcisn  to  the  purpofe,  of  your  Magazine,  I  for- 
bear faying  any  thing  on  this  fubjecl:.  I  fliallonly  itate,  that  there 
are  two  quellions  :  Has  the  price  of  provilTons  any  efFc6l  on  the 
prkre  of  labour  ?  and,  Oifgh  the  price  of  provifions  to  have  any 
tffecl  on  tlie  price  of  labour  ?  The  difcullion  cf  thcfe  I  leave  to 
PoI-CEconomicus. 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  correfpondent,  that  we  require  no- 
light  from  clofet  fpeculators,  to  exhibit  to  us  *  what  effect  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  have  in  meliorating  the  coRi- 
viitioTi  of  the  Highlands. '  Avrlliire  ivS  at  fo  Q;reat  a  dillance,  that 
wc  cannot  fuppofe  a  political  cecoiTomiil:  tliere,  can  render  ufeful 
his  fpeculations  on  the  condition  of  the  North  Highlands  \  at  leaflr,. 
unlefs  he  can  exhibit  fome  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  the 
manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  country,  the  different  relations  of 
rhe  inhabitants  to  each  other,  and  many  other  particulars,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  v.'hich  are  necelTary  for  Pol-CEconomicus,  be- 
fore he  can  nnike  his  difcullion  of  any  im.portance.  At  all  events, 
1  hope  he  will  addrels  it  to  the  world,  and  not  to  Highland  pro- 
prietors in  particular,  wh.om,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  fecm  to*' 
liold  in  very  high  elf  imation. 

As  to  our  apprehenfions,  that,  without  fome  caution,  tl\c  exe- 
cution of  the  Caledonian  Canal  would  ra>ie  the  price  of  labour,. 
I  mull  inform  your  correfpondent  that  they  were  not  ill-founded.. 
Thofe  who  had  charge  of  the  work  fiw  the  danger  ;  and,  by  fix- 
ing the  price  of  day-labour  at  a  moderate  fum  for  rhe  fpecics  of 
work,  removed  our  fears  ;  and  now  that  grand  undertaking  pro- 
ceeds with  rapidity.  I  confefs  that  I  am  now  more  of  your  opi- 
nion, that  the  value  of  labour  fliould  be  left  to  find  its  own  levels 
becaufe  I  have  b<-gun  to  experience  that  it  ivill  find  its  level,  as  1 
/liali  pvefently  mention.  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  rol-CEconomicus 
through  his  llatement  of  the  caufcs  which  enhance  the  price  of  la- 
W)ur  j  becaufe  I  never  doubted,  that,  ivbere  they  exijl,  the  circumllan- 
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ces  he  has  enumerated  will  raife  the  price  of  labour.  I  fliall  only 
fay,  that,  when  i  laid  my  complaint,  nofie  oi  the  cauies  he  has  iVated 
exilled,  which,  perhaps,  he  may  believe,  when  he  has  read  the 
following  cafe,  which  has  happened  to  myfclf. 

I  have  for  feveral  years^  continued  to  employ  the  mafon  who 
long  worked  for  my  father,  and  he  was  fo  good  a  workman 
that  I  never  wilhed  to  employ  any  other ;  and  he  was  fo  far 
fatisficd  with  the  profpeils  he  had,  that  he  aiked  a  fmall  farm, 
which  1  gave  to  him.  Lad  year,  his  demands  appeared  to  me 
very  extravagant.  He  had  not  to  complain  of  inconjlancy  of 
employment,  being  obliged  to  work  far  from  home  in  the  midft 
of  an  *  unilieltered  heath, '  or  to  hibour  under  any  of  the  dilad- 
vantages  pointed  out  fo  feelingly  by  your  correfpondent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  only  to  take  an  agreeable  walk  through  fertile 
fields,  and  by  '  the  living  haunts  of  men. '  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  feafon,  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  work  for  me, 
unlefs  I  agreed  to  give  him  three  guineas  per  rood  ;  and  he  en- 
forced his  demand  by  adding,  that  this  was  the  county  price.  I 
told  him  that  it  might  be  fo,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  procure 
many  jobs,  but  that  I  had  none  for  him  at  that  rate.  A  mafon 
from  another  county  came  to  me,  and  faid  that  he  would  do  my 
work  for  two  guineas  per  rood.  Having  inquired  into  his  charac- 
ter and  profefiional  ikiil,  I  clofed  with  him ;  and  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment at  work,  and  has  obtained  a  variety  of  other  jobs.  Here, 
then,  is  a  moil  fortunate  occurrence.  Our  people,  feeing  that  a 
competition  is  created  againit  theni  by  flrangers,  will,  I  hope, 
return  to  their  fenfes  ;  and  the  price  of  labour  come  to  a  pro- 
per level.  Is  it  illiberal  policy  in  me,  or  any  perfon,  to  em- 
ploy a  man  who  will  work  one  tliird  cheaper  than  another  ? 
Would  your  learned  correfpondent,  for  the  fake  of  enforcing  his 
maxims,  give  three  guineas  for  what  might  be  obtained  for  two  I 
Pol-Oiconomicus  would  make  you  believe,  that  I  confounded  a 
combination  of  the  workmen  and/  a  competition  of  the  mailers, 
and  crows  moil  luflily  at  this  important  difcovery.  The  fact  is 
this  :  The  workmen  did  politively  fettle  that  they  would  demand 
an  increafc  of  wages,  and  the  mailers  had  no  fpirit  to  compete? 
with  each  other,  but  quietly  acquiefced  in  the  demands  of  the 
men,  and  increafed  their  own  demands  on  their  employers.  There 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  competition  among  the  mailers,  nor  did 
there  exifl  *  a  natural  combination  not  to  raife  the  wages. '  I 
rather  imagine  that  the  mailers  are  indifferent  about  it,  or  would 
be  glad  of  the  plea  of  an  increafe  of  wages,  in  order  to  raife  their 
rates,  which  they  generally  do  in  an  increaiing  proportion,  as 
wages  rife,  and,  of  courfe,  derive  larger  profits  when  wages  are 
high,  than  when  they  are  low. 
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From  what  I  have  fcated,  I  believe  the  *  agreement  of  country 
gentlemen  among  themfelves  to  comitera6t  the  extravagant  de- 
mands of  workmen, '  will  not  appear  to  have  had  any  bad  efFefts, 
except  fubje6ling  fome  of  our  countrymen  to  pretty  feveje  pu- 
niihment,  by  preferring  (Irangers  to  them.  Happy  would  we  be 
in  employing  our  own  people  while  they  continued  to  be  reafon- 
-able  ;  but  we  ihall  never  encourage  extravagance  and  impofition. 
AVe  lliall  never,  by  encouraging  thefe,  deprive  the  lower  ranks 
from  having  their  little  jobs  executed  at  a  moderate  price. 

Should  Pol-CEconomicus  favour  us  with  any  future  difcuflion  on 
the  value  of  labour,  I  hope  he  will  not  overlook  what  I  mention 
in  my  fecond  letter,  the  appeal  of  the  workmen  to  the  price  of 
pro^ifions,  as  the  ftandard  by  which  they  regulate  the  value  of 
their  labour. 

I  may  conclude  by  thanking  your  correfpondcnt  for  having  tak* 
en  up  the  fubjetl  I  have  ftarted,  and  for  treating  me,  on  the 
whole,  with  temper  and  moderation,  although  it  appears  difficult 
to  refill:  occafionally  taking  a  hit  in  the  dark,  efpecially  when  a  lit- 
tle Latin  flicks  at  tlie  fmger  ends.  This  is  of  little  confequence^ 
If  Pol-CEconomicus  thinks  that  I  have  advanced  any  principles 
injurious  to  public  improvement,  he  will  do  me  a  fmgular  favour 
by  writing  to  me  a  private  letter ;  and  if,  in  a  private  difcuffion, 
I  fhould  difcover  that  I  am  wrong,  I  Ihall  gladly  acknowledge  my 
error  in  your  Magazine,  and  alfo  my  debt  to  your  correfpondent. 
The  refult  of  fuch  a  difcuffion  will  fatisfy  moll  of  your  readers  j 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  proper  to  take  up  too  many  of  your  pages 
with  abftracl  fubjecls. 

I  truft  you  will  forgive  my  requeft,  that  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  opinion  on  tlie  fubjecl  under  difcuffion.  I  know  your  cor- 
refpondent will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  appealing  to  you,  who 
have  made  the  Farmer's  Magazine  what  it  is,  and  who  at  all  times 
fecm  difpofed  to  admit  every  fair  and  amicable  difcuffion. 
Hac  tibi  erimt  artes ;  pacifque  irnponere  morem^ 
Par  cere  fuhjeEiis^  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  refpe£l. 

Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 
CouU  3^  5^'//.  1804.  George  Stewart  Mackenzie. 


NOTE. 

The  Condu£lor,  agreeable  to  the  requeft  of  his  refpe£lable 
correfpondent,  intended  to  have  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
above  communication,  and  the  one  therein  referred  toj   but  sl 
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prefTure  of  bulmers  prevents  him  from  invcfligating  the  arguments 
iifed,  with  that  attention  which  their  importance  deferves.  He 
muil  remark,  however,  that  the  value  of  labour  is  kldom,  if 
ever,  regulated  by  the  price  of  provilions,  but  generally,  if  not 
always,  by  the  quatitity  of  labour  prefented  in  the  market,  com- 
pared with  the  demand  which  appears  for  it.  So  far  from  labour 
being  increafed  in  value  by  a  rife  upon  the  price  of  provifions, 
the  fatt  is,  that  the  latter  circumllance  uniformly  contributes  to 
render  labour  of  lefs  value.  When  provifions  rife  above  par,  tlie 
mod  of  people  mull  work  more  than  ufual  before  they  are  able 
to  purchafe  an  ordinary  fupply  of  food ;  and  others,  who  in  a 
great  meafure  would  remain  idle,  are  then  neceflitated  to  work  fo 
as  they  may  live  ;  which  circumltances  throw  more  labour  into  the 
market,  and  ferve  to  reduce  its  value,  unlefs  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe  of  demand  appears  for  the  extra  quantity  of  labour  that  is 
then  prefented. 

As  exprefled  in  a  former  note,  we  are  decidedly  hoftile  to  every 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  regulate  the  value  of  labour  ; 
therefore,  we  are  clear  that  labourers  and  artizans  of  every  de- 
fcription  iliould  enjoy  full  liberty  to  bring  their  labour  to  market, 
there  to  fell  it  at  the  highell  price  which  can  be  procured.  This 
by  no  means  fubjeds  the  purchafers  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
may  by  them  be  confidered  as  fair  and  reafonable ;  for  if  the  pur- 
chafer  is  a  judge,  he  will  never  confent  to  give  more  than  market 
value.  The  anecdote  given  by  our  refpe^lable  correfpondent  of 
his  two  mafons,  illuftrates  what  is  in  our  view,  better  than  any 
thing  which  we  at  this  time  can  recollect.  N. 


FOR    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Original  Letter  frem  John  CoMurn^  Efq.  of  Ormijlon^  to  Alexander 
Wight^  one  of  his  Tenants y  dated  Tottejiham^  near  London y  i^jth' 
December  1726. 

Alexander, 

Some  days  ago,  I  received  yours  of  30th  November,  which  is 
the  firft  I  have  had  from  you,  or  any  of  your  neiglibours,  of  a 
long  time.  My  wife  returns  thanks  to  yours  for  the  receipt  for 
making  of  (larch ;  and,  as  we  are  farmers  here,  (lie  fays  there  is 
no  receipt  which  (he,  as  a  fifter  farmer's  wife,  can  return,  but 
i\\t  fhall  be  glad  to  fend.  I  did  not  fend  the  book  about  flax,  as 
I  recommended  •,  for  it  makes  the  profit  fo  extravagant,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  minded.  But  I  read  all  fuch  books ;  and  if  I  meet 
with  one  ufeful  thought,  I  throw  away  all  the  relt ;  and  don't 
grudge  my  trouble  in  reading  a  vaft  deal  of  Huff,  if  I  find  any 
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thing  that  helps  me  to  a  new  and  good  idea,  from  which  any  im- 
provement can  be  made. 

I  muft  defire  you  will  not  be  difcouraged  by  what  you  fay  of 
the  country  people  pulling  up  and  fpoiling  your  trees.  Your 
ditches,  as  yet,  feem  to  be  principally  upon  the  road  fides,  where 
they  are  moil  expofed  to  their  ill  nature.  "When  you  come  to 
fubdivide  your  enclofures,  I  hope  you  will  not  find  them  deflroyed 
fo  much  •,  but  I  defire  you  will  fupply  what  are  already  deftroyed ; 
and  if  you  are  fl'.ort  of  trees,  call  for  what  you  want  from  my 
nurfery.  I  further  defire,  that  you  will  endeavour  to  catch  one 
of  thefe  malicious  people  •,  and  if  my  own  court  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  punifliing  them,  I  dare  fay  either  the  Sheriff  or 
Juftices  of  Peace  will  do  it,  .to  fuch  purpofe  as  will  deter  others. 
If  this  is  not  tried,  I  muft  fulpeO:  your  not  doing  what  is  in  your 
power ;  and  if  I  don't  find  trees  in  the  hedges,  I  fhall  be  difap- 
pointed,  and  not  well  pleafed.  It  was  a  bad  feafon  laft  year  for 
fowing  wheat  -,  but  that  fliould  not  difcourage  fowing  it.  It  will 
be  found,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  grain  that  will  yield 
the  moft  to  the  farmer  who  confiders  the  expence  of  labour, 
Sec. 

I  am  glad  you  have  fuch  encouragement  for  fowing  clover  and 
rye-grafs  feeds ;  and  I  think  you  are  in  the  right  in  trying  different 
feafons  for  fowing  your  rye-grafs.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
come  more  into  fafhion,  which  will,  for  many  years,  keep  up  the 
demand  for  the  feed  ;  and  thofe  who  have  it  to  fell  will  get  the 
advantage,  till  the  country  comes  to  be  fully  fupplied.  In  countries 
■where  clover  is  much  ufed,  I  have  generally  heard  that  the  fecond 
crop  is  the  cleaneft  feed.  The  beaits  coming  from  all  quarters  to 
eat  it,  and  making  you  fear  its  being  fpoiled,  muft  go  to  the  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  enclofed,  and  fhews  the  good  of  enclofures, 
or  rather  the  lofs  of  not  having  them.  The  prefent  weather  (if 
with  you  as  here)  is  very  dangerous  to  young  crops,  both  of  grafs- 
feeds  and  wheat;  for,  as  we  have  had  a  ftrong  black  froft,  and 
rain  or  fnow  twice  during  the  time  of  it,  which  melted  as  it  fell, 
the  wet  mmft  have  gone  down  to  the  roots,  and  no  doubt  but  the 
ftrong  frofts  have  gone  the  fame  length,  and  fo  niay  have  hurt  the 
wheats  in  the  country,  as  it  has  done  the  beans  and  peas  in  my 
garden.  As  your  potato  ground  was  well  dunged  and  in  order, 
I  doubt  nothing  of  your  having  a  good  crop  of  barley  upon  it, 
and  that  you  faved  feed.  The  making  ground  in  good  order,  and  fo 
faving  feed,  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  often  recommended,  and 
am  glad  you  have  found  the  experience  of  it.  In  accounts  of 
charges  and  profit,  faving  of  feed  is  a  confiderable  article.  I  wifh 
vou  had  told  me  what  was  fown,  and  what  you  had  from  it.  The 
profit  from  the  one  fourth  acre  potatoes  upon  the  bad  land  gppofite^ 
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the  church,  Is  fo  great  tliat  I  hope  you  will  go  on  with  tliem, 
efpecially  as  you  fuul  good  crops  of  corn  after  them.  I  ^\n\\  my 
garden  (lufF  not  only  helps  my  own  table,  but  faves  mc  much 
butcher  meat ;  for  my  fervants  are  fond  of  it,  when  not  prefled 
upon  them,  but  givew  as  a  favour. 

I  cannot  fiiy  that  1  know  any  thing  of  flax  by  experience;  but 
have  always  heard,  that  the  feed  ought  to  be  changed  frequently. 
I  therefore  advife  your  getting  feed  from  Holland,  though  your 
own  may  be  excellent,  and  the  felling  of  it  may  be  apparently 
attended  with  lofs.  If  you  continue  your  refolution  of  coming 
hito  England,  I  believe  T  can  get  you  recommendations  to  feveral 
places  in  the  north,  about  Stockton  and  in  Yorkfliire.  You  will 
lind  fome  very  bad  hufbandry ;  but  ftill,  in  moft  places,  fomething 
to  be  learned  upon  the  main.  If  you  incline  to  come  this  length, 
you  fliall  be  welcome  to  lodging,  for  the  time  you  can  fpare ;  and 
fo  you  may  fee  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  get  ac- 
■quainted  with  feveral  things  which  cannot  fo  well  be  explained 
by  writing.  In  general,  I  believe,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
inclining  to  aicourage  indifry ;  and,  in  p:irricular,  where  I  find 
it  in  cue  of  my  ozvn  tenants^  ami  one  horn  and  bred  upon  my  cwn 
^Jrate^  tc  luhom  I  aliuays  ihinh  I  have  a  particular  relation^  and  a 
tie  upon  me  to  encourage.^  more  than  f  rangers ;  fo  you  may  expeB 
all  that  a  landlord  can  do  for  your  conveniency  in  the  br-eivcry^  if 
you  think  of  it,  and  that  you  can  make  by  it,  without  fuffering 
in  your  farm,  and  other  bufinefs  in  which  you  are  engaged.  As 
I  fliall  have  a  regard  for  you  in  any  thing  I  fliall  a-0:,  fo  I  expect 
you  will  defire  nothing  of  me  but  what  is  reafonable;  and  that 
you  will  not  think  that  I  am  not  to  have  a  reafonable  return  for 
the  money  I  have,  and  mull  lay  out  before  that  houfe  and  all 
belonging  to  it  is  made  complete  •,  and  alfo  a  reafonable  rent  for 
the  land  you  have  added  to  it.  As  I  believe  ive  brjh  incline  to  do 
fairly  by  each  other  in  fuch  things^  1  can't  think  we  can  differ,  if, 
upon  feccnd  thoughts,  you  fhall  judge  it  convenient  for  you, 
and  that  you  can  really  find  advantage  by  engaging  in  it,  at  fuch 
a  rent  as  I  can  reafonably  let  it  at;  and  I  am  fure  you  know  me. 
well  enough,  to  think  that  I  don^t  incline  tofaucezc^  efpecTaily  froni 
you  or  your  friends_,  to  whom  I  have  always  Ihovvn  the  greatefl 
favour. 

If  you  think  of  this,  I  wonld  have  y^^^  employ  fome  of  your 
time,  before  you  fet  out,  in  endeavouring  to  fee  tlie  Scots  way 
of  malting  and  brewing,  both  at  Ei'.inburgb.  and  other  great  malt- 
ing houfes,  fuch  as  Mr  Fall's  at  Dunbar,  and  MrMathic's  in  your 
neighbourhood.  You  will  the  fooner  underfland  what  you  fee 
in  England,  that  you  have  fome  notion  of  it;  and  alfo  you  will  be 
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the  better  able  to  dbferve  the  difference,  and   make   remarks  for 
your  future  advantage. 

You  fay  you  have  no  underflandlng  of  woollen  goods.  You 
will  eafily  oet  enough  to  enable  you  to  deal  a  little  in  them  in 
the  country  retail  way,  that  a  country  man  may  find  at  your 
houfe  each  of  the  things  he  moft  commonly  wants  for  his 
family,  or  other  ufes,  and  fo  provide  himfelf  at  once,  in  phce 
of  going  to  different  towns*,  otherwife,  he  will  go  for  iron  (for 
example)  where  he  can  get  cloth  and  other  things  for  a  coat — 
But  you  are  better  judj^e  of  this  than  I.  Never  think  your  letters 
ore  tirefome  to  me ;  for  I  am  alivaxs  wilUfig  to  give  the  hefl  advice  I 
can^  and  mightily  pleafed  to  hear  of  you  having  fuccefs  in  any  improve" 
incut  you  undertake.      So  write  freely. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER*S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantage  of  ufing  Hot  Lime  when  Seed  Wheat  is  Steeped* 

Sir, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  No.  XVII.  of  your  Magazine,  who 
figns  him.felf  A.  iS.,  has  favoured  the  public  with  feme  remarks 
on  a  communication  made  by  the  late  Sir  John  Call  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  fmut  or  black  upon  wheat,  wherein  he 
<ioes  not  difplay  much  acquaintance  with  the  rubje6l.  He  af- 
fumes,  as  an  acknowledged  fadi,  what  1  am  by  no  means  difpof- 
ed  to  confider  in  that  light,  viz.  that  deeping  feed  is  attended 
with  dangerous  confequences,  and  ufes  fome  arguments  which 
ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed  ;  becaufe  a  general  adoption  of  his 
fentiments  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  moll  direful  conle- 
quences.  As  you  defire  the  attention  of  your  correfpondents 
to  the  fubjedl:  which  A.  S.  attempted  to  inveltigate,  I  cannot 
forbear  from  troubling  you  with  the  following  thougiits,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  any  manner  you  pleafe. 

Whether  the  fmutty  dufl  which  appears  upon  wheat  is  the 
minute  feed  of  a  plant  or  an  animalcula,  I  Oiall  not  Hop  to  ex- 
amine, though  I  am  of  opinion  with  your  corref^ondcnt  that  it 
is  the  latter.  But,  no  matter  what  it  is';  all  that  is  neceffary  is 
a  remedy  for  the  difeafe.  AgriculturilU  have  for  many  years, 
perhaps  for  many  centuries,  ufed  tleeps  and  pickles  as  a  preven- 
tative •,  and  it  is  confi'dent  with  the  knowlet'ge  of  every  one  of 
your  readirs,  who  is  a  pracftical  farmer,  that  fuch,  vvlien  pro- 
perly adminiflered,  are  an  elTs:clual  remedy  againll  this  baneful 
and  difgractful  diforder. 

What  I  obje£^  to  in  A.  S-'s   letter  is  the  following  pafTage  : 

«  All 
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*  All  ftem  aware  tliat  deeping  feed  in  pickles  of  coaimoa  fait  is 
attended  with  dangerous  confequences. '  The  doclrine,  here 
pieant  to  be  inculcated,  I  deny,  \\\  tlie  moil  exprcfs  terms  \  and, 
for  a  trifling  preniium  per  acre,  will  undertake  to  infure  the 
whole  feed  of  England  from  injury  by  pickling,  aiid  the  crop 
from  being  damaged  by  fniut,  providing  the  following  recipe  is 
judicioully  applied. 

Steep  your  v/Iieat  five  or  fix  hours  in  water  brou^lit  from  the 
fea,  which  will  favc  expcncc,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  got ;  but 
it  at  too  groat  a  dillance  from  the  fea,  ftcep  it  in  common  water 
falted,  till  it  is  (trong  enough  to  fwim  an  egg,  llirring  it  frequcnt- 
Jy.  Procure  frefh  unflacked  lime  from  the  kiln,  and  when  you 
begin  to  let  the  water  off,  flack  your  lime  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
it ;  when  the  water  is  completely  drained  olT,  turn  the  wheat  out 
of  your  tub,  and  to  every  bulhel  of  it  allow  a  peck  of  lime  ;  fprin- 
kle  this  over  it,  and  keep  ftirring  the  whole  with  a  fhovel  till  they 
are  completely  mixed,  fo  as  every  graiii  may  receive  a  fliare. 
When  dry,  it  is  ready  for  fowing ;  but  Ihould  the  lime  prove 
t rouble fome  or  dangerous  to  the  feedfman's  eyes,  fome  more  wa- 
ter may  be  thrown  upon  it ;  for  when  the  lime  is  dry,  the  cure 
is  effeded.  If  the  wheat  is  meant  to  be  drilled,  fift  the  lime 
upon  it,  in  the  firft  initance,  and  from  it  afterwards. 

The  lime,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the  grand  panacea  ;  and  I  only  re- 
commend fait  water  in  preference  to  frelh,  becaufe  the  lime  adheres 
more  clofeiy  to  the  grain,  when  the  former  is  ufed.  The  principal 
difRculty  in  the  procefs  lies  in  the  mixing  of  the  wheat  and  hme 
completely  together,  fo  as  every  kernel  of  the  wheat  may  receive  it$ 
due  proportion  of  lime  ;  for  uniefs  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  dan- 
ger will  not  be  prevented,  every  kernel  that  efcapes  the  lime  be- 
ing liable  to  receive  and  propagate  the  difeafe.  I  once  witnefled 
a  cafe,  which  has  fixed  me  mod  firmly  in  the  opinion  that  frefh 
lime  is  abfolutely  nectflary  to  accomplifh  a  cure.  A  very  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  farmer  having  ufed  all  the  wheat  he  had 
prepared  tor  feed,  wanted  a  few  bulhels  to  complete  his  fowing ; 
and  being  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the  kiln,  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  old  lime,  w^hich  had  been  long  in  his  poflef- 
fion.  I  examined  the  crop,  along  with  the  owner,  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  w^hen  it  was  ready  for  the  fickle,  and  fouiid,  that 
where  hot  fime  had  been  ufed,.  no  fmut  prevailed,  but  that  the 
crop  was  much  hurt  where  cold  lime  had  been  fubilituted. 

Some  caution  is  certainly  necefiary  with  regard  to  lime  ;  fo7 
(liould  it  be  ufed  when  not  properly  flacked,  the  great  degree  of 
of  heat  thereby  occafioned  would  deftroy  the  vegetative  principle 
of  the  feed  ;  but  if  applied  with  the  precautions  recommended,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  the  liming  and  pickling,  t"o  far  front  proving 
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prejudicial,  may,  in  fome  flight  degree,  aft  as  a  manure.  I  have 
praclifed  the  method  of  pickling  now  defcribed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  never  iuffered  injury  from  fmut.  Once,  and 
once  only  in  that  time,  during  my  ablence  from  home,  and  when 
my  regular  feedfman  was  indifpofed,  the  procefs  was  left  to  an 
inexperienced  hand ;  and  I  was  a  material  lufPerer,  by  his  apply- 
ing the  lime  without  Hacking  it  fufhciently.  I  am  yours,  &c. 
Norfolky   1804.  T.  W. 


Sir, 

I  believe  that  the  infcrtion  of  poetical  articles  forms  no  part  of 
your  plan  ;  yet  I  hope  a  deviation  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  en- 
clofed  Elegy,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers.  The  Elegy  now  fent  you  was  written  fliortly  after  the  na- 
tion loft  that  eminent  agriculturiil,  the  Duke  of  BEDfiORD,  and 
originally  circulated  among  the  members  of  a  private  Society, 
who  confidered  themfclves  as  greatly  benefited  by  his  noble  exer- 
tions. From  a  member  of  that  Society  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
tlegy,  and  was  permitted  to  requeft  its  iniertion  in  your  valuable 
Magazine.     I  am  yours, 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 


j^n  El£g\j  facred  to  the  Memcry  cf  the  Mojl  Nchle  Francis 
RussEL,  Duke  of  Bedford,  -^t. 

What  founds  of  woe  from  Wcburn  groves  refound  ! 

What  plaintive  murmuvings  fill  the  rural  plains  1 
Why  hangs  yon  gloom  Aagujlas  towers  around  ? 

Why  pours  Britafinia  fad  the  forrowing  ftrainsP 

Her  much-lov'd  Lord  fweet  Wokuvi  fad  bewails, 
Their  Patron  gone,  the  fylvan  meads  deplore ; 

in  mournful  gloom  her  woes  Au^iifla  veils, 
BriiaJiTiia  weeps  that  Bedford- is  no  more  ! 

Ah  !  Bedford  gone  ! — who  can  the  tear  red  rain  ? 

What  bofom  bleeds  not  at  his  early  doom  ? 
Oh  !  virtue,  grandeur,  cxcelltnce,  how  vain  ! 

Nought  can  avert  tlie  triuLnpIis  of  the  tomb  I 

In 
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In  life's  gay  morn,  bright  did  his  beauties  fliine, 

Each  charm  bloom'd  fair,  each  virtue  glow'd  fercne ; 

Joy  fmil'd  around,  Peace  ftrew'd  her  fweets  divine : 
And  Hope,  exulting,  hail'd  the  bright'ning  fcciie. 

As  youth  roU'd  on,  ftill  fair  the  profpect  glowM, 

His  noble  form  increafing  charms  aflum'd, 
Truth  fir'd  his  bread,  love  all  its  warmth  bellow'd, 

And  each  lovM  grace  in  fmiling  fweetnefs  bloom'd. 

To  (lore  his  mind  with  wifdom's  choiccft  fweets, 

With  ardour  fir'd,  and  emulous  to  excel. 
He  fcience  rang'd,  explor'd  the  Mufes'  feats. 

And  roamM  the  haunts  where  Tafte  and  Genius  dwell. 

In  bloom  of  life,  grac'd  with  each  manly  art. 

To  grandeur,   wealth,  and  rank's  firft  honours  rais'd, 

Russel's  *  fam'd  deeds  infpir'd  his  gen'rous  heart, 
And  all  his  virtues  in  his  bofom  blaz'd. 

, Eager  the  Patriot  and  the  Sage  to  (land, 

Firm,  brave,  determin'd,  and  upright  hs  fhone  •, 
To  check  abufe,  fubdue  ufurp'd  command, 

And  guard  the  Laws,  the  Country,  and  the  Tiironc. 

Bold  to  refift  Oppreffion's  tyrant  fway. 

Applauding  Senates  hail'd  his  patriot  drain  : 

Exulting  Freedom  wak'd  the  daring  lay, 

Difienfion  ceab'd,  and  Fadion  rag'd  in  vain. 

Keen  to  repel  the  proud  invading  foe,  f 

And  tenets  crudi,  which  fociai  blifs  derange. 

Dauntlefs  he  dood,  to  ward  the  threaten'd  blow, 
Still  Difcord's  voice,  and  blad  the  ills  of  change. 

Yet,  though  he  dirunk  not  from  the  warrior's  toil, 
His  country's  good  dill  form'd  his  glorious  aim, 
By 

*  The"  excellent  William  Lord  Ruffel,  v^'ho  flourilhcd  in  i6So.  Of 
this  Lord  Ruffel  his  Grace  was  the  great  great  grandfon.  After  his 
death,  his  father,  William  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  created  by- 
King  William,  Marquis  of  Tavillock  and  Uuke  of  Bedford  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  motives  for  this  promotion,  affi^fncd  in  the  patent,  it  is  ob- 
fervcd, — '  that  this  was  not  the  leaft,  that  he  was  the  father  to  the 
Lord  Ruffel,  the  ornament  of  his  age,  whofe  name  could  never  be  for- 
gotten, fo  long  as  men  preferved  any  eileem  for  fanftlty  of  manners, 
greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their  country,   conftant  even  to  death.  ' 

f  On  the  threatened  invafion  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  join- 
ed a  Volunteer  corpa,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  alfo 
v/as  enrolled. 
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By  ufeful  arts  to  meliorate  the  foil. 

Improve  its  culture,  and  extend  its  fame. 

By  him  the  Plough  its  honour'd  rank  refum'd, 
Flocks,  tillage,  herds,  uneqaallM  luilre  ihed  ; 

Eiich  form  improv'd  the  rural  arts  afTum'd, 

Arts  f  which  fupport,  and  Britain  s  grandeur  fprcad. 

To  guide  the  Plough  more  ufeful  good  imparts, 
Than  fkill  in  arms  to  dare  the  martial  deed  ; 

To  (limulate  States  to  (hine  in  rural  arts. 
Is  nobler  far  than  conqu'ring  hofls  to  lead. 

Charm'd  with  thefe  arts,  he  towns  and  cities  rear'd, 
Made  defarts  bloom,  and  groves  the  waftes  adorn  ; 

Peopled  lone  wilds,  the  barren  woodlands  clear'd, 
And  bade  the  vallies  wave  with  golden  corn. 

By  tafle  improv'd,  fair  rofe  the  cultured  farm. 

Flocks,  herds,  and  villas,  grac'd  the  flow'ry  plains  ; 

Hcc^lth,  peace,  and  joy,  fpread  round  each  grateful  charm, 
Contentment  cheer'd,  and  Plenty  blefs'd  the  fwains. 

Vice  fled  the  vales,  with  Luxury's  blading  train  ; 

Ambition,  guile,  and  treach'ry  were  unknown  ; 
Amid  their  toils  foft  flow'd  the  cheerful  ftrain. 

And  round  the  cots  the  Loves  and  Graces  flione. 

Sweet  fcenes  of  blifs  ! — which  Bedford  bade  to  fmilc, 
No  more  his  prefence  (hall  your  charms  reftore  ! 

Yet  memxory  oft  fliall  mark  his  glorious  toil. 

And,  forrowing,  mufe  on  joys  that  rife  no  more. 

'Mid  culturM  wilds  where  flocks  untended  ftray. 
Where  paftures  fmile,  and  golden  harvefts  wave, 

The  fwains,  enraptur'd  as  they  roam,  fliall  fay, — 

**  Thefe  waltes  to  bloom,  the  noble  Bedford  gave.  " 

Bring  fnow-drops,  violets,  and  the  primrofe  bloom, 

The  crocus,  dafl"odils,  and  hyacinths  ftrew  ; 
With  Spring's  firfl:  flow'rs  adorn  his  early  tomb, 

His  facred  urn  with  love's  foft  tears  bedew. 

Let  fond  remembrance  mark  his  faultlefs  fame. 
Dwell  on  his  virtues,  and  his  deeds  emblaze, — 

Dt-eds  which  awak'd  great  George's  *  loud  acclaim. 
And  ftill  (hall  flourilli  in  his  country's  praife. 
Yet, 

f  Paturage  ct  labourage  font  itrs  dtux  mammclles  de  I'Etat. 
*   On  receiving  the  account  of  the   death  of  the  Duke   of  Bedford, 
the  King   inoft   feelingly  excUimcd — "  The   death  of  /"o   good  a  maa 
•  a  public  hia  \  " 
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Yet,  oft  as  memory  Cheymes*  fane  reviews, 
And  pours  the  figh  where  low  his  relics  lie  ; 

On  nobler  fcenes  let  raptur'd  fancy  mufe, 

Unveil  the  climes  where  Bedford  lives  on  high. 

Time  dotfs  not  end  that  life  man  here  deplores, 
Nor  death  the  foul's  unbounded  powers  deftroy  ; 

Loofc  from  the  world,  on  angels'  wings  it  foars, 
And,  free,  expatiates  the  bright  realms  of  joy. 

Far  beyond  ills,  by  feraphs  crown'd  above. 
He  joins  the  jull  in  bow'rs  of  blifs  rechn'd  ; 

Drinks  life's  pure  dream, — adores  Creative  Love, 
And  to  its  fource  exalts  his  boundlefs  mind. 

Yes  \  doom'd'ijy  Heaven,  the  good  fhall  never  die. 
For  endlefs  glory  Virtue's  toils  (hall  crown  ; 

Their  honours  here  ev'n  Time's  proud  rage  defy. 
The  Patriot's  name  fliall  dill  live  in  renown. 

Still  as  their  fweets  the  flow'rs  of  Spring  unveil, 
In  growing  charms  lliall  Beufori>'s  memory  fhine  \ 

His  works  of  Peace  Britannia's  fons  fliall  hail. 
And  deathlefs  laurels  round  his  urn  entwine. 

While  focial  virtue  cheers  life's  humble  fhed, 
While  Patriot  worth  to  Freedom's  fons  is  dear. 

To  diftant  climes  his  glorious  fame  fhall  fpiead,    , 
And  lateft  time  his  honour'd  name  revere. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Upon  Straight ing  Ridges, 

Sir, 

Your  Publication  came  into  my  hand  only  of  late,  for  which 
I  am  forry,  as  I  have  not  hitherto  perufed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  afforded  me  fo  much  fatisfa6lion.  Give  me  leave,  at 
this  time,  to  add  my  mite  to  the  large  dock  of  information 
tranfmitted  to  you,  which  1  hope  may  find  a  corner  in  your 
ufefui  Repofitory. 

In  your  third  volume,  page  278,  fome  very  good  hints  are  of- 
fered refpe£\:ing  draighting  ridges,  a  fubje£i  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  agriculturid,  as  this  operation  tends  both  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  labour,  and  to  beautify  and  improve  every 
branch  thereof.  1  believe  few  perfons  have  draighted  more 
lidges  than  I  have  done,  efpecially  upon  wet  clay  foils,  in  which 
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fitu:'.tion  the  operation  is  undoubtedly  mofl:  difficult  to  execute  *, 
whereas  on  dry  foils,  very  little  judgement  or  fkiil  is  required 
to  accomplilh  this  change,  with  fatety  to  the  ground  and  advan- 
tage to  the  occupier. 

In  1794,  I  fallowed  and  ftrai^hted  a  field  of  about  thirty 
acres,  which  had  been  oats  the  preceding  year.  The  foil  was  a 
"wet  clay,  and  the  ridges  were  very  unequal  in  breadth,  from  ten 
ro  thirty  feet,  intermixed  with  butts  or  gufTets,  which  are  al- 
ways detrimental  to  fuch  lnn;is,  as  they  occafion  the  ploughs, 
&c.  to  turn  often  upon  the  other  ridges,  by  which  means  the 
prints,  or  marks  of  the  horfes  feet,  are  left  unfilled  up.  The 
firft  operation  confided  in  cleaving  down  the  ridges.  The  field 
was  then  ploughed  acrofs,  and  thoroughly  harrowed;  but  before 
the  broad  ridges  could  be  brought  ho  a  level,  feveral  pioughings 
were  necefTiry,  which  were  accordingly  given.  The  feafon, 
however,  was  far  advanced,  before  thcfe  iiecefTary  operations 
could  be  effL'fled  ;  and,  as  lime  could  not  at  this  time  be  applied 
with  advantage,  1  was  under  the  neceflity  of  laying  it  up  in 
heaps,  in  an  adjacent  grafs  field,  fo  as  it  might  be  expeditioully 
laid  on  whenever  the  field  was  ftraighttd.  The  next  confidera- 
tion  was,  to  form  the  ridges  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent 
water  from  ilagnating  upon  the  ground.  With  this  view,  I  run 
them  partly  eaft  and  weft,  and  partly  nortti  and  fouth,  as  the 
level  would  admit.  When  the  ridges  were  thus  formed  and  ga- 
thered up,  the  lime  was  applied,  and  a  good  crofs-harrowing 
given,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  furrows. 

It  being  now  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  the  weather  very 
wet,  1  thought  it  advantageous,  in  giving  the  feed-furrow,  to 
yoke  the  horfes  in  line,  and  not  abreail,  as  is  the  ufual  practice. 
At  this  time,  fome  well  meaning  old-fa(hioned  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  appeared  very  zealous  to  correal  my  miilaken 
ideas  : — they  even  called  out  to  my  fervants,  *  What  !  is  your 
mafter  going  to  fow  wheat  there  ?  He  will  repent  if  he  does. 
Tell  liim  he  has  fpoiled  the  field  for  years  to  come.  *  Thefe 
kind  advices  and  exclamations,  however,  had  but  little  efFe£l. 
1  was  determined  to  (hake  myfelf  out  of  the  trammels  of  the 
old  fchool,  and  accordingly  went  on  with  my  operations.  The 
w|jple  field  was  fown  on  6th  and  7th  of  November,  and  the 
braird  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  December.  The  wea- 
ther having  been  wet  for  fome  days  after  the  wheat  was  fown, 
it  appeared  rather  thin  in  March,  but  always  retained  a  dark 
green  colour.  It  improved  much  during  the  fummer  months  ; 
and,  at  harveft,  turned  out  as  good  a  crop  as  ever  I  faw  upon 
fuch  poor  wet  foil,  the  produce  per  acre  being  from  32  to  34 
AVinchelter  bufliels  of   good    marketable   grain.     Next  year  I 
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ploughed  the  field  agnin,  and  fowed  one  half  with  oafs,  and  the 
other  half  with  peis,  both  which  v/ere  as  good  crops  as  couM 
be  expedled.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  ihould  have 
fown  grafs  feeds  among  the  wheat;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  thar, 
when  ridges  have  been  altered,  a  fecond  fa:llowing  is  neceflary, 
before  the  field  can  be  profitnbly  laid  down  in  ji^rafs.  l^ait  year, 
I  Itrnighted  a  fmall  field  in  the  above  menrioued  way,  v;hich 
^has  anfwered  my  expeOatioiis  to  the  full.  It  was  fown  with 
grafs  feeds,  which  at  prefent  promlfc  well. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  the  practice  of  ftraighting 
ridges  are  obvioufly  many  and  great.  More  work  is  performed 
both  by  plough  and  harrows,  and  to  better  purpofc,  in  a  given 
fpace  of  time.  Much  feed,  too,  is  faved  ;  for  when  the  ridges 
are  at  or  below  eighteen  feet  in  breadtli,  which  they  oughc  never 
to  exceed,  two  cads  will  fulfice  •>  whereas,  in  their  former  ftate, 
three  or  even  four  calls  will  be  neceflary  in  fome  parts,  and  m 
others,  one  will  be  too  much.  Straighting  ridges,  and  making 
them  all  of  one  fize,  alfo  greatly  furthers  harved  work,  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  fliearing^s  more  expeditioufly  performed  upon 
them,  than  upon  thofe  that  are  unequal  with  one  another,  or  fuch 
as  are  broad  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  The  hit, 
though  not  the  lead  advantage,  which  I  fhall  notice  at  prefent, 
is,  that  wheat  is  not  fo  apt  to  canker  upon  itraight  as  upon 
crooked  ridges.  I  will  not  now  inquire  how  this  comes  to  be 
the  cafe;  but  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  delight 
in  abflradl  philofophical  refearches  : — it  is  fufhcient  for  me  to  b« 
aiTured  from  experience  that  it  is  fo. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  praftlce  I  have  been  de- 
fcribing  is  nor  more  generally  attemled  to.  Were  landlords  to 
give  marks  of  approbation  and  encouragement  to  fuch  of  thci? 
tenants  as  thq^obferve  to  be  adlive  and  enterprizing,  it  would 
hiive  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  agricultural  improvement 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  practice  I  have  been  recom- 
mending. This,  however,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  wiOied  iot 
than  expected  ;  for,  at  prefent,  the  man  of  energy  and  exertion, 
and  the  lloven,  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  generalit/ 
of  landlords,  who  confider  the  receipt  of  their  rents  as  their 
whole  concern  in  the  matter.  Prejudice,  too,  is  a  great  enen^ 
to  improvement.  If  an  old-faihioned  farmer  happen  to  breed  a 
fon  rn  that  line,  he  is  fure  to  caution  him'againlt  all  innovations, 
both  in  principle  and  practice.  *  See,'  will  he  fay  to  him, 
*  what  a  fortune  your  grandfather  made.  Could  he  have  done 
tliis,  think  you,  had  he  followed  the  foolilh  notions  of  fonie 
farmers  now-a-days  about  ftraighting  ridges  .-^ '  ^c.  Sec.  Thus, 
from  time  to  time,  he   inftils  thefe  ideas   into  the  young  man, 

who 
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who  ha&^  not  perhaps  penetration  enough  to  difcover  that  his 
j:;randfather  amafTed  wealth,  not  in  confequence  of  farming  in  a 
fuperior  ftyle,  but  in  confequence  of  an  advantageous  leafe  from 
the  proprietor,  to  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  pay  as  much 
rent  as  is  now  demanded  for  the  corn  tithe  of  the  fame  pofTef- 
fion. 

Allow  me,  Mr  Condu<flcr,  a  few  words  on  the  improvenient 
of  waftes,  and  I  have  done. 

It  is  really  Oiameful  to  obferve  what  quantities  of  land  arc 
lying  wafte  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  might  be 
rendered  profitable  to  individuals,  and  to  the  public,  were  pro- 
per means  uiVd  for  that  purpofe.  As  farms  in  general  are  now 
jet  at  rack-rent,  and  on  fliort  leafes,  it  cannot  excite  furprife, 
that  farmers  ihould  decline  laying  out  their  capitals  in  under- 
takings, from  which  time  will  not  perhaps  allow  them  to  reap 
an  adequate  return.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  proprietor  ought  to  put 
his  fhoulder  to  the  burden,  and  bear,  at  leaft,  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal outlay,  which  mult  be  confiderable  ;  and  if  he  underftands 
his  own  intereft,  he  will  do  it  cheerfully.  Where  flones  are  to 
be  removed,  or  drains  cut,  thefe  things  ought  certainly  to  be 
done  at  his  expence  ;  and  he  ought  alfo  to  bear  one  half  of  the 
fum  that  may  be  neceffarily  expended  in  purchafmg  lime.  Sup- 
pofe  twenty  acres,  or  even  a  lefs  quantity,  thus  improved  every 
year,  how  much  would  the  appearance  of  his  property  be  alter- 
ed, as  well  as  the  value  thereof  increafed  in  a  fhort  tim.e,  and 
what  advance  of  rent  might  he  not  expe6l  at  the  expiration  of 
the  leafe  ?  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  pofTefTed  a  farm  for 
about  twenty  years,  confiding  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  good 
rich  land  and  wafte  -,  and  during  all  that  time  a  fingle  acre  of 
the  wafte  has  not  been  improved.  The  reafon  is  plain, — the 
proprietor  will  give  no  arTiftance  ;  and  the  tenant,  who  finds  he 
can  live  comfortably  by  the  good  land  alone,  will  not  embark 
fingle-handed  in  fo  arduous  and  hazardqus  an  undertaking. 
Thus,  a  large  quantity  of  ground,  not  of  the  worft  quality,  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  probable  will  continue,  in  an  unproductive 
ftate,  till  fome  future  proprietor  (hall  arife,  who  may  fee  it  to 
be  his  intereft,  as  well  as  his  honour,  to  adopt  a  fyftem  diame- 
^ically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  prefent  one. 

NorthuniherUnd,   1804.  CoqiTETTUS. 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

In  the  ftn<^ures  Sir  George  Mackenzie  Is  pleafcd  to  nr.ike  on 
your  correl'pondent  A.  S.'s  letter  relative  to  the  analyfis  of  limo 
and  marl,  I  obfcrve  he  exprefles  a  wifh  to  be  informed  what  wa^ 
the  one  half  per  cent,  refidiuim,  or  alloy,  contained  in  the  liiv.e 
he  mentions  as  belonging  to  me.  As  this  feems  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  the  fad:,  I  confider  myfclf  called  upon  to  tranfcribe  a  h'tf^er 
to  me  from  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrick,  well  known  as  a  mineral 
furveyor,  and  a  gentleman  of  literary  merit,  as  I  prefume  it  was- 
by  a  perufal  of  that  letter  A.  S.  obtained  his  information.  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  I  had  Mr  Headrick's  permilhon  to  make  lull 
ufe  of  his  name,  and  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  caufe  the  work- 
men give  him  fair  fpecimens  of  the  different  ftrata,  which  he 
packed  up,  numbered,  and  took  to  Edinburgh  with  him  ;  aiul  lie 
aflures  me,  that  he  conducted  the  procefs  of  analyfis  with  itrict- 
nefs  and  accuracy. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrick  to 
Mr  Lonv  of  Annfield.  Ffefjire. 

*  Sir, — I  have  juft  iiniilied  the  analyfis  of  your  limeftone, 
imd  I  confefs  that  the  refult  aitonifhes  me.  It  turns  out  to  be  the 
jDureft  Itratiiied  limeftone  that  ever  paiTed  througli  my  hands.  I 
have  met  with  fome  fine  fparry  lim.eftone,  which  entirely  diflblv- 
ed  in  acids,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  alloy  or  refufe  ;  but  all 
the  itratilied  limeftone  I  ever  before  examined  run  from  60  to 
S^per  cent. ;  and  I  had  even  laid  down  85  as  the  maximum  of  ilra- 
tified  limeltone,  becaufe  I  never  fiiw  it  exceeded,  except  in  one 
inftance,  and  that  was  90  and  fome  fractions. 

'  Though  bare  infpeCtion  fliowed  yours  to  be  very  good,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  expetl  it  to  be  fo  pure  as  it  actually  is.  The  ftrata 
were  examined  in  pairs,  as  they  were  put  up  in  the  papers,  and> 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guefs,  in  the  fame  relative  proportions  with 
the  fize  of  the  pieces.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  the  ut- 
moft  rigour,  and  the  following  is  the  refult. — No.  i.  viz.  the 
highefl  and  thin  ftratum  below  it,  contained  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  944  parts  in  100.  No.  2.  being  3d  and  4th  ftrata,  98  in 
100.  No.  3.  being  5th  and  0th  ftrata,  99  in  ico.  No.  4.  be^ 
ing  7th  and  8th  ftrata,  99,  in  100.  The  laft  number  containea 
a  fmall  fraction  more  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  my  inftruments 
could  not  meafure,  and  therefore  I  gave  it  againft  the  ftone.  The 
alloy  or  refufe,  in  all,  was  fine  clay.  No.  2.  &:  3.  contained  a 
few  particles  of  fand.  All  the  fpecimens  contained  a  portion 
of  tar  and  coal  culm.  I  threw  the  tar  out  of  the  calculation, 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  the  culm.  In  fa6t,  thefe  ingredients 
#annot   be   confidcred   as   alloy,   becaufe   they  are   utterly  con- 
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fumed  in  the  burnlnjT  of  the  ftone ;  and,  as  far  as  they  prevail, 
aid  the  burning.  The  only  way  to  afcertain  what  proportion  the 
cuhn  bears  to  the  mafs,  is  to  analyze  the  Hme  after  it  is  com- 
pletely burnt.  Were  this  done,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying, 
that  your  limeftone  approaches  more  to  abfoJute  purity  than  the 
Sunderland,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  limeftone  in  the  world. 

*  You  can  eafily  fee  the  great  utility  of  chemical  analyfis.  I 
have  often  pitied  a  poor  man,  when  I  faw  him  taking  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  loading  his  carts  with  a  greater  proportion  of  clay  or 
fand,  than  of  pure  lime  -,  or  when  I  faw  him  carrying  even  good 
lime  imperfectly  burnt. 

*  Were  all  limeftone  analyzed,  every  man  would  know  what  he 
was  doing  who  ufed  lime  ;  and  thofe  who  ferve  the  public  v,'ith 
lime  fhould  take  care  that  it  is  well  burnt,  otherwife  they  im- 
pofe  upon  their  cuftomers  a  load  wholly  ufelefs  to  them.  When 
lime  is  to  be  ufed  on  the  fpot  where  it  is  manufactured,  thefe 
things  are  of  lefs  importance  ;  but  when  conveyed  to  any  dif- 
ftance,  they  are  of  the  utmofl  moment.  * 

The  above,  Sir,  is  a   literal  tranfcript  of  Mr  Headrick's  let- 
ter ;  and  I  prefume  Sir  Gecrge  M'Kenzie  will  confider  it  as  a 
full  anfwer  to  his  queflion.     I  beg  leave  to  think  that  he  has 
made  rather  ftrong  remarks  on   A.  S.'s  letter,  efpecially  as  his 
own    manner   of    analyzing   lime  and  marl  feems  to  turn  out 
the  fame  as  that  of  A.  S.,  whofe  only  error  Sir   George  con- 
cludes to  be   a   too  great  confidence    in  the  correclnefs  of  the 
apothecary  who  prepares  the  acid.     It   might  perhaps  be  well 
that  every  drug  an  apothecary  may  fell  was  alfo  previoufly  pu- 
rified.    But  does  the  phyfician   doubt   the   pure  quality  of  the 
medicines  he  prefcribes  to  his  patient  from  a  creditable  labora- 
tory ?     No  :   he  prefumes  them  pure  as  they  ought  to  be.     Muft 
not  candour   therefore   pronounce  many  of  the  obfervations  of 
Sir  George  to  be  frivolous  -,  and  as  it  is  not  necefPary  to  farmers 
to  learn  to  analyze  lime  to  m'rnute7iefiy  A.  S.  feems  to  go  as  far 
as  eflential  in  dire6ting  them  how  to  know  the  compavuiive  va- 
lue of   different   limes.     The   experiments  would   naturally  be 
made  on  the  different  limes  at  the  fame  times  by  the  fame  acid  i 
and  the  different  refults  would  be  fo   very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
their  purity  as  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  carry  the  pro- 
'cefs   to   mathematical   exa6tnefs.      I    beg   alfo  to  remark,    that 
A.  S.'s  theory  of  analyzation  is  not  only  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
great  chemift  Dr  Black,  and  the  Bifliop  of  Llandaff,  but  that  of 
Sir  George  himfelf,  with  this  diflintlion  only,  that  he  does  not 
confider  it  as  abfolutely  effential  to  afcertain  whether  the  alloy 
be  filex,  argil,  or  oxyd  of  iron.     1  remain,  Sir,  your  moll  obe- 
dient fervant, 

Annfidd^  Oct,  2d,  1804.  Alex.  Low. 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

As  your  Magazine  Is  folely  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, every  fa6t,  and  every  experiment  that  tends  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  that  great  national 
concern,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  it.  I  am  induced,  from  this 
motive,  to  lay  before  you  an  experiment  upon  a  fmall  fcale, 
which  I  never  heard  had  been  made  before,  but  which  may  in 
time  become  of  great  public  utility,  if  it  (liall  be  found,  upoa 
farther  trial,  to  fucceed  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  to  v»^hich  I  allude. 
You  may  fully  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  facl  itfelf. 

A  friend  of  mine  having  occafion  to  obferve  the  partiality  of 
black  cattle  for  the  common  garden  parlley,  and  their  prefer- 
ence of  it,  when  growing,  to  almoft;  any  other  green  food,  took 
it  in  his  head  to  try  how  it  would  fucceed  in  a  field  th*at  he  was 
going  to  fow  down  for  paflure.  He  accordingly  fowed  two  or 
three  ridges  with  parilcy  feed,  and  the  red  of  the  field  with 
clover  and  ryegrafs.  As  foon  as  the  field  was  ready  for  paflure 
he  led  his  cattle  into  it,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  they 
preferred  that  part  which  was  fown  with  the  parfley  to  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  field,  infomuch  that  they  never  touched  the 
reft  while  there  was  a  fingle  blade  of  parlley  to  be  had.  Horfes 
were  equally  fond  of  it.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  try 
fheep  upon  it ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  would,  if  pof- 
fible,  have  been  fonder  of  it,  and  thriven  better,  than  any 
of  the  other  two.  This,  therefore,  feems  worthy  of  a  far- 
ther trial.  We  know  that  black  cattle,  flieep,  horfes,  and  in- 
deed every  other  animal,  always  prefer  that  food  (when  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  choice)  that  is  mod  agreeable 
to  them,  and  molt  conducive  to  their  health.  We  know  alfa 
that  parfley  is  a  molt  wholefome  vegetable  for  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  a  powerful  antifeptic.  If  we  were  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  we  fiiould  fuppofe  that  its  beneficial  properties  fhould 
extend  to  the  animal  creation  in  general.  As  it  is  a  perennial 
plant,  it  will  anfwer  well  for  fields  that  are  to  be  laid  down  for 
pafture  for  a  confiderable  while.  Sheep,  in  particular,  being 
of  a  tender  and  delicate  conllitution,  and  efpecially  fubje£f  to 
bowel  complaints,  its  antifeptic  quality  may  be  of  great  ufe  to 
corre61:  thefe.  The  difficulty  may  be  at  firft  to  get  the  feed  in 
any  confiderable  quantity  ;  but  that  may  foon  be  remedied.  If 
the  experiment  be  thought  worth  while.  I  would  fuppofe  that 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  fown  muft  be  good,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  clean,  otherwife  it  will  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

Agricola. 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMEr's    MAGAZINE* 

Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  the  honour  clone  me  in  inferting  a  paper  of 
mine  in  your  laft  Number.  Conceiving  it  of  importance  to  com- 
municate the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  prefent  crops,  in  the 
couvfe  of  a  journey  through  fevcral  counties  of  the  kingdom,  I. 
5hall  now  (when  I  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  I  generally  ftop 
for  fome  time)  endeavour  to  tranfmit  my  opinion,  fo  as  to  reach 
you  in  time  for  publication  in  your  next  Number,  fliould  yoa 
deem  it  worthy  of  infertion. 

Upon  dry  lands,  and  the  beft  loams,  I  think  the  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  are  generally  as  bulky  as  thofe  of 
lalt  year,  and  beans  and  pens  considerably  more  fo.  Upon  all  o- 
thcr  kinds  of  land,  they  appear  to  me  not  to  exceed  three  fourths 
of  the  bulk  of  i£o3.  From  what  information  I  can  collect,  the 
yield  from  the  ftraw  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the  preceding  feafon,, 
more  efpecially  that  of  wheat.  Some  accurate  huibandmen  have 
ftated,  that  the  quantity  of  that  grain,  which,  upon  m.oil  lands,, 
was  laft  year  the  produce  of  about  fix  ftooks  (or  72  fheaves)i  can 
this  year  fcarcely  be  obtained  from  8  ftooks  ;  that  the  quality  is  ge- 
nerally inferior  \  that  in  various  diftrifts  of  England,  feveral  fields 
are  fo  much  injured  by  blight  and  mildew^,  that  their  fcanty 
produce  will  not  weigh  three  fourths  of  the  ufual  weight  per 
buihel  j  and  that  fmut  is  unufually  prevalent.  My  own  obfer- 
vations,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  thefc 
ftatements  as  to  blight,  mildew  and  fmut  \  and  I  have  but  little 
doubt  of  that  regarding  the  yield  and  quality.  Beans  and  peas 
are  reckoned,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  productive  crop  ;  but  pro- 
per trials  have  not  yet  been  made.  The  quality  of  barley,  oats 
and  rye,  is  good  •,  the  quantity  of  land,  however,  which  was  laft 
fpring  fown  with  the  former  grain,  was  much  lefs  than  ufualj 
which  militates  againft  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  think  that  low 
prices  will  extend  aration,  and  fecure  plenty.  As  moft  of  our 
tillage  lands  are  either  ftrong  or  wet,  I  conclude  that  the  pre- 
fent crop  will  not  prove  fo  productive  as  that  of  laft  feaibn. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  misfortune  will  be  imputed  to  the 
real  caufe,  adverfe  weather,  efpecially  to  an  extreme  wet  and  late 
fpring. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  read  in  the  Tyne  Mercury  a  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy ;  and  as  I  have  underftood,  for 
fome  years  paft,  from  information  received  from  eminent  breed- 
cfs,  both  in  the  midland  gpuntiies;  *ind  in  the  north  of  England^ 
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that  the  new  LeiceRers  were  by  far  tlie  mod  profitable  breed  of 
iong-woollecl  fheep,  I  afi'ure  you,  Sir,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed 
to  hear  that  the  opinions  of  its  author  have  not  been  controverted 
•by  fonie  of  the  followers  of  the  celebrated  Bakeweil. 

(COPY.) 

*  to  the  editor  of  the  tyne  mercury. 
«  Sir, 

*  For  a  feries  of  years,  it  has  been  fafliionable  for  cer- 
tain newfangled  breeders  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
.North  Durham,  to  extol,  without  difcrimination  or  exception, 
all  kinds  of  the  Leiceflerfliiie  breed  of  flicep  (in  which  the  name 
•of  Ctdle^  has  been  uniformly  introduced),  and  to  difparage  as  indif- 
criminately  all  other  kinds  of  flock.  Without  entering  into  the 
patriotifm  or  liberality  of  fuch  fweeping  kind  of  conclufions, 
wherein  the  good  qualities  of  every  other  fpecies  of  fheep  in 
Northumberland  are  kept  entirely  out  of  view,  an  opportunity 
has  only  lately  prefented  itfdf,  wherein  I  have  difcovered  not  on- 
ly the  illiberallty,  but  the  falfity  of  their  general  reafoning.  In 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  have  obferved  many  communications 
from  Northumberland,  in  which  this  dodrine  is  held  forth  ;  and 
in  particular,  the  Number  for  AugTilt  1803  contains  a  paper, 
ligned  *  A  Northumberland  Farmer,  '  wherein  it  is  alTerted,  that 
Mr  William  Charge  late  of  Ch;)iby,  on  the  Yorkfhire  fide  of  the 
Tees,  brought  tups  of  the  Dilhley,  or  new  Leicefter  breed,  to 
Morpeth,  before  the  Culleys  brought  any,  and  fold  them  there  at 
no  great  prices.  Mr  Henry  Grey  of  Bamborough,  and  feveral 
others,  who  were  in  poffeilion  of  the  large  improved  breed  of 
Bamboroughfliire,  bought  fome  of  thefe  tups,  and  were  wonder- 
fully benefited  ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  in  not  continuing 
that  blood,  and  croflmg  them  again  with  the  large  Tees-water 
breed,  they  foon  loft  the  benefit  of  the  firft  valuable  mixture. ' 
In  this  quotation,  there  feems  a  kind  of  reilc6lion  upon  Mr  Hen- 
ry Grey's  *  want  of  knowledge,  *  that  looks  fo  like  a  puff  direct 
in  praife  of  Mr  Culley's  exertions,  and  his  fuperior  knowledge, 
that  we  can  eafily  perceive  the  obje<Sl;  of  contrail4ng  the  one  with 
the  other.  But  without  glancing  at  the  merit  (if  there  was  any) 
of  attempting  to  crofs  any  fpecies  of  ftieep  with  the  Bamborough- 
fhire,  I  will  prove  that  the  Bamboroughlhire,  the  unadulterated 
Bamboroughlhire  breed  of  fheep  are  at  this  prcfent  moment  fu- 
perior, in  point  of  fize,  weight,  and  quaHty  of  wool,  to  any  of 
the  Leicefterfliire  llieep  that  ever  were  reared  or  improved  by  Mr 
Culley.  There  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  mod  opulent  and  refped- 
able  farmers  in  Bamboroughfliire,  a  man  who  can  vi'ell  judge  of 
the  real  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  difcriminating  betwixt  on^ 
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fpecies  of  (heep  and  another — one  who  has  never  adopted  the  plan 
of  crofTing  his  flieep  with  the  Difliley  or  Leicefterftiire  breed,  nor 
ever  in  his  Hfe  was  known  to  give  above  50s.  for  the  ufe  of  a  tup 
for  one  fenfon.  From  this  farmer,  one  of  the  moll  eminent  but- 
chers in  Northumberland  has  repeatedly  dechired,  (and  will  prove, 
if  required,  what  I  affert),  that  he  has  bought  from  him  and 
killed,  this  year,  the  bell  lot  of  flieep,  which  were  of  the  old 
Bamboroughihire  breed,  that  ever  he  killed  in  his  life.  The 
number  of  the  lot  was  not  Icfs  than  eighty.  I  leave  you  and 
the  public,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Lelcellerlhire 
breed,  and  that  of  the  Bamboroughihire. 


Being  lately  in  Northumberland,  I  inquired  particularly  as  to 
the  fize  and  weight  of  the  eighty  flieep  fo  highly  extolled  in  the 
above  paper,  and  generally  received  for  anfwer,  that  they  were 
well  found,  and  weighed,  upon  an  average,  (when  two  years  old) 
34  or  35  lib.  per  quarter,  i  obferved  that  the  heavieil  flieep 
were  not  the  moll  profitable,  and  adverted  to  the  controverfies 
between  the  advocates  of  the  Lincolnfliire,  and  thofe  of  the  new 
Leiceiterfliire  breeds  •,  flating  that,  probably,  the  latter  would 
have  raifed  more  money  per  acre  for  their  food  than  the  Bambo- 
roughfliirc  flieep.  Though,  individually,  lels  in  fize  and  weight,  I 
alTerted,  that  the  new  Lcicellers  confumed  proportionally  lefs  food 
than  any  other  breed.  I  was  alked  for  proofs,  and  advanced  the 
opinions  of  fome  of  our  moil:  eminent  breeders.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, the  advocates  of  the  large  Iheep  refuted,  by  flating,  that 
accurate  comparative  trials  had  demonilrated  the  contrary  j  that 
fome  of  thefe  experiments  were  referred  to  by  your  correfpondent 
PaJIor  junicry  in  your  Fifteenth  or  Sixteenth  Number  •,  that  they 
have  not  been  diicufled  by  any  of  the  breeders  of  tne  new  Leicef- 
ters,  or  any  other  contributors  to  your  work.  Here  I  was  lilen- 
ced,  but  net  convinced  ;  and  as  my  opinion  is  ftill  favourable  to 
the  fuperior  m.erits  of  tht  Difliley  breed,  I  could  only  fay,  that 
upon  going  into  the  weilern  counties,  I  will  make  very  minute 
inquiries  as  to  thefe  experiments,  and  perhaps  communicate  the 
refult  to  you  for  publication.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fliould  be  glad 
if  fome  better  informed  correfpondent  would  invelHgate  the  com- 
parative meriis  of  the  different  breeds  of  the  long-wooUed  flieep ; 
for  I  cannot  but  confider  it  injurious  to  the  comnmnity,  that  im- 
prcihons  fhould  be  made  in  favour  of  the  huge  fhcep  mentioned 
bv  Vr'r'^ts ,  and  am,  yours^  t\-c. 

Viator. 
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TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE     FARMF.r's    MAGAZIME. 

Thoughts   on    the    Pior  Laivs^  and  prcfcnt   State    of  the   Poor  in 

Scotland. 
Sir, 

In  your  Number  for  February  laft,  I  met  with  a  very  rational 
and  intelligent  letter  upon  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland,  containing 
a  jull  reprefentation  of  tlieir  general  efPecl:  upon  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  drawing  a  Ifriking  contrail  betwixt  the  Scotch 
and  Englilh  fyllems. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  fubjeO:  dlre<^ly  connecled  with  agriculture  ; 
for,  whatever  tends  to  operate  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  people,  muil  more  or  lefs  affecl  the 
fuccefs  of  their  common  employments,  and  is  therefore  a  proper 
fubje6l  of  public  difculhon. 

There  is  one  fliort  paragraph,  however,  of  the  communication 
I  allude  to,  which  is  not  altogether  in  unifon  with  my  ideas  on 
the  fubje£l.  That  I  may  be  the  better  underftood,  I  fliall  copy 
thepaiiage;  and,  fliould  your  correlpondent  Agricola  chance  to 
fee  my  obfervations  in  your  Magazine,  his  good  fenfe  will  proba- 
bly prevail  on  him  to  allow  that  I  am  not  entirely  wrong.  *  Not- 
withllanding  that  the  latefl  unrepealed  a£ls  of  our  Scots  Parlia- 
ments evidently  authorife  this  ftenting  or  taxing,  when  abfolutely 
neceflary  ;  yet  the  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  feems  to  have  de- 
clined this  pernicious  fyftem,  at  leaft  in  country  parifhes,  and  it 
may  be  now  faid  to  have  nearly  gone  into  defuctude,  as  a  meafure 
of  common  and  ordinary  regulation.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
pariflies  in  Scotland,  v/here  this  fyftem  of  taxation  for  the  poor 
prevails ;  and  thefe,  to  their  i<\i\  experience,  feel  the  bitter  confe- 
quences  of  it,  in  the  increafe  of  their  poor  and  poor's  rates,  and 
all  the  confequent  idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  want  of  forefight  and 
frugality  which  muft  ever  accompany  a  too  liberal  provifion  for 
the  poor  in  any  parifli.  ' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  any  thing  ftated  as  facl:  by  your 
well  informed  correfpondent,  but  as  little  am  I  difpofed  to  a- 
gree,  that  the  principle  or  praftice  of  ftenting  or  taxing,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  fupport  of  our  moil  indigent  and  infirm 
fellow  creatures,  fliould  be  totally  and  perpetually  laid  afide, 
even  in  country  pariflies. 

I  admit  that  the  fyftem  Is  apt  to  lead  to  abufe,  and,  if  unwa- 
rily adminlftered,  is  fraught  with  pernicious  confequences  ;  yet 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  abufes  may  be  guarded  againft  and 
prevented. 

For  what  purpofe  are  men  endued  with  difcretion,  forefiglit 
and  prudence,  if  thefe  qualities  cannot  be  exerted  in  the  nlaineft 
affairs  ^ 
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I  would  therefore  proceed,  in  tliis  cafe,  with  a  delicate  hand, 
only  allowing  tlie  plan  to  take  effect  for  the  fupport  of  the  moft 
deferving  and  indigent  objedls,  always  endeavouring  *  to  draw 
the  proper  line  of  diftindlion  betwixt  calloufnefs  of  heart,  and 
indifference  about  the  concerns  of  the  poor,  on  the  one  hand, ' 
and  too  liberal  provifion  for  their  fupport,  on  the  other.  I  know 
fomcthing  of  an  inilance  of  a  poor  deranged  perfon  being  main- 
tained in  this  way  ;  and  I  would  only  recommend  fimilar  relief 
to  be  extended  to  fuch  as  are  in  abfolute  neceflity,  being  unable 
cither  to  work  or  beg.  Of  fuch  objedls  of  diilrefs  in  country 
parilhr'S,  the  number,  I  dare  fay,  will  not  be  found  much  to  ex- 
ceed the  average  of  one  in  two  hundred  of  the  whole  population. 
"Where  there  are  no  rates  or  affcffments  in  ufe,  thefe  deftitute 
beings  are  almoll  wholly  fupported  by  a  few  individuals,  whofe 
benevolence  and  charity  are  excited  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
that  of  their  perhaps  more  wealthy  neighbours.  By  thefe  means, 
the  burden  is  partially  born,  and  material  injuftice  takes  place 
in  the  community.  The  mifer  continues  to  hoard,  and  the  ambi- 
tious man  to  aggrandize,  whilft  the  man  of  humanity  and  charity 
})ays  for  all  the  three  ;  for,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  objects  I 
at  prefent  allude  to,  the  Sunday  colledions,  or  any  other  com- 
mon parifli  funds,  go  but  a  fliort  way.  For  fuch,  therefore,  le- 
gal aflcflments  fliould  be  levied,  and  applied  with  all  oeconomy 
and  good  will.  No  doubt  it  has  a  very  unfortunate  effe£l  to  in- 
dulge the  people  in  the  opinion,  that  their  pariihes  are  to  provide 
for  them  as  foon  as  they  are  unable  futliciently  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  Yet  it  is  cruel  and  unneceffary  to  inculcate  the  be- 
lief, that,  in  cafes  of  great  infirmity  and  extreme  old  age,  ac- 
companied by  unavoidable  poverty,  no  extraordinary  public  fup- 
port is  to  be  bellowed,  but  that,  excepting  the  fcanty  allowance 
from  common  parilh  funds,  dependence  can  be  placed  alone  on 
the  precarious  charity  of  unfeeling  relatives  and  accidental  neigh- 
bours. This  is  adding  to  the  bittcrnefs  of  misfortune's  cup,  and 
induces  the  poor  man  to  believe  that  he  has  worn  out  his  ftrength, 
i;nd  tlie  vigour  of  his  days,  in  the  fervice  of  an  ungrateful  com- 
munity. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  mod  acquainted, 
many  of  the  heritors  refide  little  on  their  eftates,  and  fome  of 
thofe  that  do,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  forrner,  are  extremely 
inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  the  poor ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that 
n  d'.fpofitlc^n  to  do  good,  increafes  along  with  the  means  to  grati- 
fy it.  On  the  contr.iry,  opulence  and  avarice  frequently  meet  in 
the  fame  individual,  and  benevolence  gradually  difappears  as  richer 
uccumulate.  Further,  the  country  gentlemen  are  often  not  very 
exemplary  in  their  attendance  on  public  worfnip.     Sorae  rarely 
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attend  at  all ;  fo  that  the  Sunday  collecffcions  are,  comparative-. 
ly,  little  augmented  by  their  donations.  Where  this  ir.  the  CJ.le, 
the  ftatutes  rcfpecSling  the  poor,  in  all  juftice,  ought  more  or 
lefs  to  be  brought  into  pra^lice.  To  my  certain  knowldge, 
the  heritors  in  many  parilhes,  in  place  of  defrayii'^  the  half,  do 
Jittle  more  than  defray  the  tenth  part  of  the  contributions  for  the 
poor  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  palpably  unlawful  and  un- 
juft. 

I  am  informed,  that  aflefTments  are  not  uncommon  in  Perth- 
fliire  ;  and  I  have  heard  particularly  of  one  parifh  in  that  county, 
where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  aflelTment,  the  heritors  m:ike  a  prac- 
tice of  doubling  the  ordinary  colle<tlions  at  church  ;  that  is,  if 
the  coUedions  amount  to  lol.  in  a  given  time,  the  lieritovs  con- 
tribute other  lol.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  and  honourable  com- 
promife,  and  I  am  forry  if  is  not  more  general. 
'  I  am  fenfdile,  that  ailelTments  for  the  poor  are  a  bugbear  to 
many,  merely  from  the  want  of  relieving  how  eafy  it  might  be 
to  avoid  abufes  in  going  through  with  the  undertaking.  Thoy 
immediately  tell  you  of  the  poors  rates  of  England,  and  fagely 
alk,  if  48s.  on  the  pound  be  not  a  pretty  ferious  burden.  This 
is  talking  to  no  purpofe.  They  might,  with  fully  as  much  rea- 
fon,  refolve  never  to  touch  the  focial  glafs,  becaufe  they  have 
heard  or  known  inftances  of  perfons  drinking  themfelves  to  death, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  of  diihpating  all  their  fubllance  in 
that  way. 

It  may  fafely  be  fuppofed,  there  is  as  much  temptation  in  the 
one  practice  as  the  other,  however  odd  the  comparifon. 

I  would  certainly  be  an  opponent  to  any  extent  of  afleflracnt 
that  would  have  the  llighted  tendency  to  relax  the  induftrious 
and  ceconomical  habits  of  the  people  ;  and  tlkit  evil  might  be 
eafily  prevented  by  ufmg  a  moderate  fliare  of  prudence  and  local 
knowledge. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Agricola  in  all  his  other  obfervations. 
He  has  excellently  defcribed  the  impofitions  praclifed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  country  pariflies  by  the  vagrant  and  profligate  poor 
of  the  towns.  This,  in  many  parts,  amounts  to  an  intolerable 
nuifance,  and  is  fliamefuUy  overlooked  by  the  refident  Magiftra'tc3 
of  the  country.  Thefe  wretches,  who  are  mollly  the  offscour- 
ings of  fociety,  harafs  the  country  in  continual  fuccelhon,  not 
only  extracting  the  word  bellowed  charity,  but  levelling  fences, 
breaking  into  enclofures,  and  occafionally  Healing  what  they  can 
conveniently  carry  off.  Indeed,  the  Julliccs  of  the  Peace  now 
and  then  iffue  orders  at  their  quarter-feffions  to  conltables,  to 
chafe  away  thefe  depredators,  or  apprehend  them.  Sec.  ;  but  the 
Juftices  themfelves  feem  to  be  at  no  pains  to   have  their  order* 
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carried  into  execution,  and,  perhaps,  even  permit  alms  to  be  given 
to  the  vagrants  at  their  own  houfes.  There  oup^ht  to  be  confta- 
bles  in  each  paridi,  particularly  let  apart  for  this  bufinefs  ;  and 
thnfe,  if  well  inilrudted  and  well  paid,  would  quickly  redrefs  the 
grievance. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weflern  di drifts  of  Scotland,  there  are 
frequent  arrivals  of  whole  families  of  beggars  from  Ireland,  who 
are  genernlly  allovv'ed  to  infell  the  country,  and  pillage  the  inha- 
bitants without  moleilation.  This  practice  is  of  long  Handing.  I 
have  even  heard  it  affirmed,  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  no- 
way uncommon  with  people  of  this  profefhon  to  migrate,  when 
they  have  fmifhed  the  planting  of  their  potatoes,  on  purpofe  to 
fubfill  on  the  charity  of  their  fellow-fubjcfts  in  Scotland,  until 
their  potatoes  be  ripe,  cr,  as  tliey  tliemfelves  exprefs  it,  until 
their  potatoes  be  fit  for  digging ;  and  about  that  feafon,  indeed, 
manv  of  them  return,  though  a  pretty  good  proportion  may  be 
met  with  all  the  year  round. 

I  apprehend  it  is  our  own  police,  and  not  the  police  of  Ireland, 
\yhich  we  have  to  blame  for  this  abufc.  In  this  cafe,  our  negli- 
gence and  ill-judged  tendernefs  are  injurious  to  the  induftry  and 
good  order  of  the  Irilb  themfelves,  and  afford  encouragement  to 
their  immorality  and  idlenefs.  I  am  convinced,  the  better  in- 
formed people  of  Ireland  would  give  us  more  thanks,  were  we 
to  put  a  total  flop  to  the  practice.  Irilli  labourers  are  extremely 
uff  ful  in  thefe  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but,  for  Irifh  beggars,  there  is 
no  occafion. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fubje^l. — There  is  flill  another  method 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  which  Agricola  has  been 
fdent  on,  and  which  I  do  not  at  prefent  remember  to  have  feen 
at  any  time  taken  notice  of  in  your  Magazine.  What  I  mean  is, 
the  eilablillAnent  of  Parochial  Friendly  Societies,  confilling  chief- 
ly of  handicraftfmcn  and  labourers.  Thefe,  it  is  very  properly 
obferved,  *  are  founded  on  one  of  the  wileil  maxims  in  the  code 
of  human  policy,  namely,  that  it  is  eafily  in  the  power  of  the 
inany  to  help  the  few. '  This  is  a  fubjeiil:  of  fo  much  real  utili- 
ty and  importance,  that  I  will  not  pretend  to  fuppofe  it  has  al- 
ways efcaped  your  attention.  A  contribution  of  two  or  three 
pence  in  the  week  can  be  /elt  by  no  man  who  earns  common 
wages  j  but  the  relief  that  five,  or  poliibly  feven  Ihillings  in  the 
week,  affords  to  the  fick,  the  lame  and  the  aged,  becomes  very 
comfortable.  This  fyflem,  operating  in  favour  of  oeconomy  and 
induilry,  is  completely  oppofite,  in  its  effects,  to  rates  and  affeff- 
rnents.  The  latter  are  only  fubmitted  to  as  a  neceffary  evil :  the 
former  is  the  objc61:  of  choice  and  approbation,  and  fliould  oe 
cheriflied  and  fupported  by  every  one  wiihing  well  to  his  country. 
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I  will  not  infift  farther  on  this  fuhjed  at  prcfent,  but  would  take 
leave  to  rct'cr  inquirers  to  the  papers  publilhcd  by  the  Bath  and 
Well  of  England  Society,  of  which  I  have  occafionally  pt-rufed 
the  greater  part  of  the  hrll  eight  volumes.  I  may  add,  that  pre- 
miums have  been  long  fmre  given  by  that  refpeclable  Society  for 
encouragement  of  thefe  inltiturions. 

1  am  much  difpofcd  to  attempt  the  inflitution  of  a  fociety  of 
this  kind  in  the  parilh  wliere  I  at  prefent  live,  but  would  be  hap- 
py to  read  your  fentimcnts  before  moving  in  the  undertaking.  I 
hope  you  will  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fubjed:!,  in 
which  no  clafs  of  the  community  are  more  diredly  interelbed  than 
proprietors  of  lands,  as  it  tends  to  relieve  their  property  from  the 
molf  confiderable  incumbrance,  and  to  promote  that  induilry  and 
frugality,  in  the  happy  efle£fs  of  which  they  will  evidently  have 
fo  large  a  fhare.  Suppofing  you  were  to  favour  the  public  with 
a  few  plain  regulations  for  thefe  Ibcieties,  and  communicate  the 
moll  neceflary  information,  I  dare  fay  it  would  be  produtlive  of 
beneficial  confequences.  The  fanclion  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
is  become  no  trifle,  and  I  flatter  myfclf  it  will  continue  mere  and 
more  refpeclable. 

•  Having  very  lately  received  your  lad  Number,  with  great  plea- 
fure  I  feize  this  opportunity  of  exprefhng  my  warmefl  applaufe 
of  the  elegant  communication  v/hich  begins  the  Number,  entitled, 
'  Confiderations  on  regulating  the  Value  of  Labour. '  Were 
fuch  fentiments  as  therein  dilplaycd,  general  amongd  landlords 
and  md'n  of  confequence  in  the  country,  there  would  be  fev/er 
complaints  of  the  irkfomenefs  and  inconveniences  of  the  (ituation 
of  the  tenantry,  or  of  the  obdurate  pride  and  petty  tyranny  of 
fome  of  our  great  men. 

With  much  refpeft  and  efteem  I  ih^ll  venture  to  fubferibe  my- 
felf 

IV'igtcnJlnre,  Oct.  iZziu  A GRi COLA  Junior. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THE  FARIVIER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  EfigliJJj  Pcjr's  Laws. 

Sir, 

Without  entering  much  into  the  details  of  the  management 
of  particular  pariflies,  I  fliall  make  a  few  curfory,  but,  1  hope, 
well-fcunded,remarks,  on  the  fubjccl  in  general,  as  a  municipal 
regulation.  The  tax  for  the  exprei's  purpofe  is  collecSled  by  the 
oveifeers  of  the  poor,  after  a  certain  ratio  or  pound  rate,  on  the 
average  value  of  the  tenure  ;  an  impoft;  rqw  amounting,  in  fome 

years. 
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years,  to  a  conGderable  proportion  of  the  rent,  Infomuch  as  to 
bear  extremely  hard  on  the  middling  and  lov/er  claiTes  of  occu- 
pants of  land,  many  of  whom,  in  this  pari{h,  are  not  better  pro- 
vided for  than  fome  of  thofe  families  which  receive  relief  from 
the  poor's  rate,  were  fuch  families  fufB.ciently  induftrious  and 
carefuh  But  the  certainty  of  relief  held  out  by  the  poor's  rate 
fund,  by  removing  far  from  a  man's  eyes  the  profpeft  of  fa- 
mine to  his  family,  baniihes  all  ftimulus  to  exertion  of  induftry 
and  ceconomy.  For  why  Ihould  /:e  deny  himfelf  the  dear  plea- 
iuvcs  of  the  village  alelioul'e,  whofe  wife  and  children  will  ul- 
timately be  provided  for,  independently  of  his  labour  and  care, 
and  at  the  coll  of  other  people,  vi^hatever  may  be  his  own  ex- 
travagance and  excefs  there  ?  Inilances  of  this  fort  may  be  ad- 
duced, that  are  truly  dlfgulling.  I  have  paid,  during  my  refidencc 
in  a  neighbouring  parim,  to  a  perfon  who  worked  for  me  as  » 
mafon,  upwards  of  icol.  in  the  <;ourfe  of  a  fummer,  and,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Vv^inter,  I  was  a  witnefs  to  his  wife's 
obtaining  from  a  neighb:mring  Magifcrate,  relief  of  not  Icfs  than 
OS.  per  v.-cek,  to  be  paid  her  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  when  it  might 
have  been  proved,  that  the  money  of  the  huiband's  earnings  had 
b?en  diihpated  in  the  m.ofl  extravagant  way. 

The  fyllem  is  fundamentally  bad,  and  generally  the  mod  pro- 
fiigate  are  the  fole  gainers  by  it :  confequently,  holding  out  fuch 
fuiids  almoil  indifcriminacely,  mull  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
much  immorality,  and  heedlefsnefs  of  the  future,  among  the  poor 
themielves ;  thereby  fruftrating  every  good  intention  of  the  law, 
and  creating  poverty,  the  very  evil  intended  to  be  remedied  by  it. 
Doubtlefs  the  widow,  the  difabled  and  deilitute,  mtufl  be  provided 
for  •,  but  the  bed  mean  of  doing  it,  is  well  worth  the  confidera- 
tion  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  fupport  of  good  order, 
and  attentive  to  the  wants  and  necelhties  of  others. 

It  may  not  be  unreafcnable  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  caufe  and 
origin  of  the  Engliih  poor's  laws,  as  they  now  Hand  ;  for  they 
were  ena6led  in  the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  only  as  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  previous  embezzleinent  of  the  poor's  fund  among  other 
pubhc  funds,  by  her  rapacious  and  tyrannical  father  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  time  of  what  is  ufually  ftyled  the  Reformation.  Before 
that  period,  the  poor  were  relieved  out  of  a  certain  proportion  o£ 
the  parochial  tenths  or  tithes,  fet  apart  for  that  purpoie,  as  a  con- 
tmgency  of  their  f^rant.  Thefe  were  originally  the  efFecls  of  vo- 
luntary contribution,  which,  it  may  eafily  be  proved,  had  for  its, 
ohje£l:  the  provillon  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  thb  clergy,  &c« 
&c.  They  were  greedily  feizcd  by  the  tyrant,  and  doled  out  a- 
gain  to  his  courtiers,  Iiis  nobility  and  gentry,  as  a  bribe  for  their 
fupport  of  him  againll  the  Pope  j  who  very  juRly  threatened  him 
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with  the  utmofl:  venj^ennce  of  the  Cluirch,  for  his  fcandalous  and 
atrocious  conchuD:  in  regard  to  his  wives,  &c.  &c. — a  vcnircance 
not  to  be  dcfpifed  in  thofe  days,  whtn  its  influence  on  the  niuki- 
tude  was  fo  extenfire  and  powerfuL 

The  inconvenience  of  thefe  bafe  and  felonious  collufions  wa» 
foon  felt  by  the  poor  and  middle  clalTcs  of  the  people,  who  be- 
came loudly  clamorous  on  the  feore  of  their  grievances  and  pri- 
vations. The  expedient  of  the  poor's  hv/  was  therefore  adopted 
in  the  reign  of  Qu^een  Elizabeth  ;  the  poor  having,  in  the  i/i/tV7w, 
feverely  felt  the  lofs  of  that  aiTittance  they  v/ere  wont  to  receive 
from  the  rehgious  houfes,  as  their  own  rightful  fitare  of  tl>e  tithes 
before  their  fupprelhon  ;  and  before  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the 
latter  became  the  pecuUuni  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  impro- 
priation, f^atronage,  &c.  &c. 

What  eife  but  bitter  waters  could  proceed  from  fo  muddy  a 
fountain  ?  However,  though  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  this  code — to  abolifli  it  altogether,  or  partially — parti- 
cularly by  the  excellent  plan  of  ];rlr  Burgefs,  in  which  he  pro- 
pofed  that  purilhes  and  townflnps  ihould  be  ailbciated,  in  the 
manner  of  friendly  clubs  or  focieties  refpectlvely,  to  be  fubfcribed 
for  by  both  rich  and  poor  in  time  of  health — every  attempt  to- 
wards an  alteration  has  been  fteadily  oppofed  by  the  magiitrates, 
whofe  motive  has  been  infcrutable,  unlefs  it  be  that  they  are  fo 
pleafed  with  the  privilege  of  being  kings  of  the  beggars,  that 
they  cannot  confent  to  an  abdication  :  for,  under  the  poor's  laws, 
their  power  is  nearly  abfolute,  to  the  great  diilrefs  of  many  of 
the  moil  reputable  occupants  of  lanvds- 

What  I  can  at  prefent  make  out  of  the  particulars  of  our  pariili, 
amounts  to  this :  From  about  icco  acres  of  land,  about  i5oh 
per  amiumy  or  3s.  66..  per  acre,  is  at  prefent  colIe£led  by  the  o« 
verfeer  of  the  poor,  who  diflributes  it  among  nearly  twenty  ob^ 
jefts,  as  he  thinks  iit ;  the  amount  is  fom.etimes  much  greater^, 
and  in  fome  other  parities,  many  times  over  that  fum  per  acre. 
Thefe  obje6ls  confifl  of  widows,  perfons  incapable  of  labour,  mi- 
htiamens'  families,  and  baflard  children  :  for  part  of  this  fund  is 
worthily  held  out  and  applied  by  order  of  the  magiflrates  for  the 
fupport  and  encouragement  of  baflardy,  by  making  the  father  of 
the  child  liable  to  a  part  of  maintenance  only,  the  parifh  to  the 
reft  •,  fo  that,  in  this  refpecl,  it  frequently  happens,  that  occu- 
piers of  fmall  portions  of  land,  who  are  with  great  diihculty  en- 
abled to  bring  up  their  own  legitimate  off  springy  are  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  other  mens*  bajlards.  Many 
militiamens'  relations  are  able  enough  to  keep  their  families  from 
the  parifh,  if  they  would  exert  themfelves  accordingly ;  but  the 
^irit  of  independence,  and  former  laudable  relu<flancc  in  apply- 
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ing  to  the  parlfh  fund,  are  nearly  worn  out :  and  this  mode  of 
relief  is  now  claimed,  or  rather  feized  by  them  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar property.  One  married  man  in  the  parlfh  has  feveral  baf- 
tards,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  he  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  one  of  tliem. 

In  lliort,  the  efFc<fl:  of  the  poor's  laws  as  they  now  (land,  by 
taking  away  from  individual  man,  who,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
was  condemned  to  earn  his  *  bread  by  the  fwe.it  of  his  brow,  *  all 
fort  of  rcfponfibility  for  the  confequences  of  his  own  never  fail- 
ing endeavours  to  increafe  and  multiply  his  fpecies,  gives  exift- 
ence  to  a  vicious  and  abortive  population  ;  creates  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  mitigate  ;  and  threatens  to  tear  up  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  property  itfelf.  The  burden  of  the  good 
old  pauper  fong,  written  foon  after  the  enactment  of  laws,  ap- 
parently fo  much  in  his  favour,  is  tolerably  defcriptive  of  their 
genuine  fpirit ;  which,  as  far  as  my  recollection  fervcs  me,  is  as 
follows : 

*  Come  let  us  drink,  fing,  and  be  merry, 
The  pariili  is  bound  to  maintain  us.  ' 

Neverthelefs,  as  good  fubjefts  and  Chriftians,  we  are  in  fome 
degree  bound  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  this  and  other  abufes 
and  grievances,  of  which,  though  the  means  of  redrefs  are  obvi- 
ous and  fafe,  it  would  now  be  extremely  improper  to  think  of  re- 
forming. Yet  that  for  ever  mult  remain  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
averting  thofe  extremes,  which,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  inevitably  tend  to  the  confufion  and  deitruclion  of  all 
human  communities. 

The  above  mentioncid   expcnces  are  very  much  enhanced  ia 
times  of  Icarclty  and  dearth  ;  alfo,   too  frequently  from  molt  ex- 
penfive  litigations  at  law,  on  difputed  cafes  of  fettlement,   &c. 
I  am  yours,  W.  P. 


FOR    THE    TARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

An  fiver  to  Magogs  ^jiery^  p.  292,  concerning  the  Achmntage  of  Eii^ 
clofing  Com  Land.     By  Litutcnant-Lolonei  Vavafour. 

I  HAVE  obferved  in  your  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  Publica- 
tion, the  Farmer's  Magazine,  a  query  ligned  Mago,  on  the  expe- 
diency of  encloHng  lands  adaptecl  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Al- 
thgugh  the  enclofmg  the  commons  and  common  fields  of  Eng- 
land is  certainly  of  great  public  and  private  benefit,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  tbir.k,  that  if  agriculture  were  carried  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  all  interior  fences  might  be 
fclilpeiiiLd  Willi. 

If 
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If  this  opinion  be  well-founded,  of  courfc,  the  firil  cofl  of 
making  fubdivifion  fences,  together  with  their  couilant  repairs, 
and  the  lofs  of  land  they  occafion,  will  be  fo  much  gained  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  eitate. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  land  produces  more  for  the  fupport  of 
both  man  and  bead,  than  any  part  of  Europe  I  am  acquainted 
with,  the  enclofures  indeed  are  very  fmall,  and  are  furrounded  by 
borders,  which  are  lower  than  the  relt  of  the  field  :  Thefe  bor- 
ders are  planted  with  poplars,  and  other  quick  growing  trees,  and 
a  ditch  is  cut  along  the  middle  •,  but  thefe  ditches  are  intended 
rather  as  drains,  than  as  fences  to  confuie  cattle.  In  what  is 
called  the  field  gardening  hufoandry,  near  London,  the  different 
crops  are  divided  by  narrow  paths.  This  is  faid  alfo  to  be  the 
practice  in  China. 

Whenever  the  greateft  pofTible  produce  is  required  from  land, 
it  is  neceffary  that  no  live  llock  be  fuffered  to  depafture  in  the 
field  •,  but  that  the  cattle  crops  be  cut  and  carried  to  them  in  fome 
confined  place.  If  flieep  are  kept  on  clover,  vetches,  or  other 
lummer  food,  they  may  be  confined  by  hurdles  or  nets,  as  i:> 
pra£lifed  when  at  turnips.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  fyf- 
lem  is  propofed  for  land  adapted  to  the  grov/th  of  corn ;  and 
which  may,  by  thefe  means,  be  made  to  produce  more  for  tlie 
fupport  of  live  ilock,  than  if  the  whole  had  been  in  grafs,  cxclu- 
five  of  the  grain  which  will  be  fent  to  market. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  large  farms  are  in  general  the 
befb  cultivated  ;  yet  if  the  capital  now  expended  on  an  extenfive 
tra6l  of  land,  were  employed  on  a  farm  of  good  arable  land,  of 
far  lefs  extent,  but  cultivated  in  a  garden-like  manner,  and  made 
to  produce  alternate  corn  and  cattle  crops,  the  latter  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  moll  economical  manner,  confequently  an  immenl'e 
quantity  of  manure  made — if  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this  were  purfued, 
a  vafl  additional  produce  would  be  brought  to  market,  and  a 
greater  clear  profit  would  remain  to  the  cultivator  of  a  fmall 
farm,  than  is  at  prefent  generally  made  by  the  occupier  of  feveral 
hundred  acres. 

If  the  foregoing  premifes  be  well-founded,  It  mufl:  follov/  that, 
on  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  interior  fences  are  unne- 
ceffary.  But,  according  to  the  fyllem  of  agriculture  at  prefent 
generally  pra6liled  in  this  kingdom,  they  become  unavoidable,  as 
no  tenant  could  be  found  who  would  give  a  fair  rent  for  a  fiirm, 
unlefs  it  was  divided  into  moderate  fized  enclofures.  To  culti- 
vate a  country  in  the  moft  garden-like  manner,  with  a  view  to 
the  fupport  of  the  greatefb  population,  I  believe  it  will  be  unne-. 
ceffary  to  divide  farms  into  feparate  e;"icloiures  by  interior  fence-:. 
Mdhourti-halli  Torkph  e. 
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To  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I  DO  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  tranfmitting  to  you  an  account  of 
the  drUled  turnip  hu/hatidry  of  BerwickJJjirey  drawn  up  in  1797,  at 
the  del: re  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  for  the  ufe  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  Mr  Low  at  Woodend,  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  a  great  number  of  your  readers,  and  one  who 
entertains  more  correct  views  of  rural  economy  in  all  its  branch- 
es, than  almoft  any  perfon  of  his  profeflion.  Truftino^  it  may- 
prove  advantageous  to  farming  people  in  many  dillridls,  I  re- 
commend its  infertion  in  your  Magazine,  though  it  m.ay  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  a  few  copies  were  printed  by  one  of  the 
author's  acquaintances  in  Edinburgh,  and  circulated  among  hi» 
particular  friends.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Improvements. 


Method  of  Cultivating  and  Ruifing  Turnips  in  Drills^  as  praBifed 
in  Beriuichjljire  and  the  Neighbouring  Counties, 

General  HiJJory. — The  pracllce  of  fowing  field  turnips  in  drills 
has  prevaileel  in  Berwickihire  thefe  forty-five  years  pad  ;  though, 
from  fmall  beginnings,  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  root  has  in- 
creafed  fo  much,  and  been  fo  extenfive,  that  the  practice  has 
been  communicated  to  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  the 
ploughmen  and  overfeers,  who  have  been  long  accufbomed  to 
migrate,  have  in  fom»e  degree  extended  it  all  over  Scotland  : 
And  wherever  it  has  been  pra6tifed  and  well  underftood,  it  haa 
got  a  decided  preference  to  the  broad-caft  hufbandry,  for  the 
following  among  many  other  obvious  reafons. 

1.  The  land  under  a  drilled  crop,  which  admits  the  plough 
between  the  drills,  is  better  clean:;^d,  and  cultivated  more  like 
land  und^r  fallow  than  under  crop. 

2.  The  hand-hoeing  of  the  drill  crop  is  much  eafier  perform- 
ed than  that  of  the  broad-caft  crop,  the  former  being  done  by 
women  and  children,  who  can  learn  their  work  in  a  day,  where- 
as the  latter  requires  gardeners,  or  expert  and  long  experienced 
hand-hoers. 

3.  The  earth  is  generally  laid  up  to  the  drill  turnips  by  the 
plough,  and  on  this  account  they  are  better  covered,  and  confe- 
quently  better  preferved  in  cafe  of  fevere  frofts,  which  often 
fpoil  the  cop,  efpecially  in  high  fituations.  Befides  this,  the 
drilled  turnips  are  very  eafily  got  at  in  time  of  deep  fnow,  and 
are  in  that  fituation  taken  up  with  lefs  lofs  than  the  broad-caft 
frop. 
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4.  The  drilled  crop  is  generally  better  than  the  broad-cad 
crop,  and  will  vveij^h  more  per  acre,  feldom  lefs,  except  where 
the  land  is  very  fine,  in  good  heart,  clean  and  dry  :  Such  only 
is  in  preparation  for  a  broad-ca(l  crop,  whereas  a  drilled  crop  is 
often  raifed  on  land  very  coarfe  and  foul. 

5.  By  drillinjT  wet  land,  the  tops  of  the  drills  or  fmall  ridges 
arc  in  fome  degree  laid  dry,  and  a  good  crop  is  often  raifed  on 
land  fo  wet,  that  the  broad-calt  crop  would  have  no  chance  to 
be  worth  working. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  land  intended  for  turnips, 
which  is  generally  fuch  as  has  carried  a  crop  of  wheat  or  oats, 
is  firft  ploughed  after  harveft  :  it  is  again  crofs-ploughed  in 
iVlarch  or  April,  if  the  feafon  will  allow  :  it  is  next  broken  and 
pulverized  with  the  break  or  harrows,  and  all  the  weeds  and 
Itones  are  carefully  gathered  by  M'omen  and  children,  and  cart- 
ed off  into  heaps  on  the  fides  of  the  fields.  The  operations  of 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  gathering  weeds,  couch  grafs,  &c» 
are  not  given  up  till  the  land  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  the  land 
requires  liming,  the  lime  has  either  been  fpread  on  the  ftubble 
after  harveft;,  or  it  is  laid  up  in  large  heaps  in  or  near  the  field, 
and  covered  with  turf  or  ftraw,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  from  cake- 
ing,  during  winter:  it  is  fpread  upon  the  land,  previoufly  clean- 
ed for  it?  reception,  and  fometimes  ploughed,  but  oftener  har- 
rowed in ;  and  thereafter  the  land  is  ready  for  ridging  or  drill- 
ing up,  dunging  and  fowing.  It  forwards  the  work  confider- 
ably,  when  the  dung  is  carried  out  from  the  dung-yards  in  win- 
ter, and  laid  up  in  middens  on  the  fields.  If  thefe  middens  arc 
not  trodden  upon,  the  rotting  of  the  dung  is  much  forward- 
ed. Sometimes,  where  the  land  is  very  clean,  and  dung  to  be 
had  in  plenty,  it  is  fpread  on  the  ftubble  land,  and  ploughed 
down  with  the  firft  ploughing  the  land  gets  after  harveft. 

Forming  the  Drills  or  Ridges. — Where  the  ground  is  not  well 
pulverized,  but  remains  rough  and  cloddyy  the  drills  are  formed 
■with  the  com.mon  fwing-plough  drawn  by  two  horfes,  which 
lays  together  three  or  four  rinds  or  furrows  for  one  drill.  But 
the  moft  common  and  expeditious  method  of  forming  thefe  drills 
is  by  a  double  mould  boarded  plough,  which  has  the  boards 
hung  on  the  ftieath  with  hinges,  and  can  be  fet  wider  and  nar- 
rower at  pleafure.  It  is  alfo  drawn  by  two  horfes  yoked  abreaft, 
and  forms  both  fides  of  the  drill  at  once.  The  width  of  the 
drills  is  generally  from  twenty-feven  to  thirty-fix  inches.  And 
when  the  ridges  are  not  much  rounded,  the  drills  are  not  laid  in 
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the  courfe  of  them,  uhlch  Is  generally  parallel 
t&  one  or  othtfr  of  tliC  HJes  of  the  iield,  but 
nre  angled  a  little,  as  on  the  margin,  for  the 
I'uvpofe  of  haviiigr  the  dung  better  mixed  with 
the  foil,  when  it  comes  to  be  ploui^hed  up 
into  the  ordinary  fiz^^d  ridges  for  grain,  after 
ihe  turnips  nre  ate  olT. 

When  the  field  is  drilled  up  or   formed 
into  narrow  riJges   or  grooves,  a  i"c£lion      ^^^/*^h^^^^^^ 
of  them  appears  thus  : 

Dungrrig  a  fid  cover  ii2^  the  Dung. — Thefe  operations  go  hand- 
in  hand,  and  follow  one  another  as  faft  as  can  be  done,  always^ 
t-hkin^  care  to  b&  bufy  in  dry  weatbi^r.  'I*he  dung,  at  the  rate 
uf  from  ten  to  twenty  double  horfe  carts  to  the  acre,  is  carted* 
rt>  the  drills,  and  l.*id  in  fmall  heaps  in  every  3d,  4th,  5th,  of 
Cnh.  one,  at  the  diil.jnre  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  It  is  imnie- 
iliitelv  fprcad  by  careful  hands  into  the  furrows  •,  and  when  a^ 
few  of  the  rlrills-or  furrows  are  dunged  from  en<i  to  end,  the 
(ioublc  boanlcd  plough  h  again  ufed  to  fplit  the  drills  and  cover 
the  dung,  which  in  does  at  once  going 
^bout,  leaving  the  top  of  the  drills  or 
ridges  irtimediAtely  above  the  dung  thus: 

S'O'iving  the  Seed. — As  it  is  of  confequence  to  cover  the   dung^ 
cfiickly,  in  order  -o  preferve  the  fap  in   it,  {0  is   it  to   fow  the 
feed  immediately,  while  there  is  meillure   in   the   ground   from 
its  being  newly  turned  up. 

The  ridging  plough  jrenerally  leaves  the  rops  of  the  drills   too 
high  and  narrow  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.     Where  the  dung, 
is  well  rotted,  and, the  foil  a  little  ftiff,  the  drills  are   foniewhac= 
levelled  before  fowing,  by  a   light  har- 

rovvT  pnfhng  once  or  twice  over  them,    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
leaving  them  thus  : 

]}ut  the  nvofc  comn^on  way  of  flattening  them  is  to  ufe  a  light 
wooden  roller  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  drawn  by  ens 
horfc.  He  waltts  in  the  furrow,  and  the  roller  preiTes  down 
:^nil  fpreads  or  Hattens  the  tops  of  two  of  the  ridges  or  drills  at 
once.  To  the  frame  of  this  roller  is  tied  by  a  rope  or  light 
chain,  the  drill  or  fowing  plough,  of  which  there  are  various' 
kinds.  The  fimplell  is  generally  the  bell.  It  is  a  cylinder  or 
Imall  barrel  of  white  iron  or  copper,  mounted  on  an  axle  \vith; 
one  or  two  wheels,  cftener  upon  two  than  one.  It  is  perforat-- 
ed  with  holes  at  equal  diftances,  ami  as  it  turns  round  with  the 
wheels,  the  feed  falls  equally  out,  and  exactly  in  a  ftraight  line. 
'Xhis  cylinder  and  wheels  are  fixed  to  a  light  frame-work,  which 
has  two  (lilts,  and  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  drill  or  ridge  by  a 
piaa  or  a  boy,  who  walks  behind  as  if  managing  a  plough.  Be- 
fore 
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fore  the  cyiinder  there  is  fixed  to  the  frame-work  a  kind  of  coul- 
ter, which  makes  a  fmall  rut  for  the  feed,  and  behind  i$  fixed  % 
rnke  with  two  or  three  teeth,  which  mixes  the  fee<l  dropped 
with  the  foil ;  and  as  the  hotfe  returns  by  the  next  furrow,  tq 
right  or  left,  the  oppofite  end  of  the  roller  rolls  the  ridge  fown, 
and  comprf  fles  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  fowing  n^.achine 
follows.  Wlien  it  is  neceflary  to  do  much  work  at  a  time,  there 
are  two  fowing  machines  which  follow  the  f^ime  roller,  and  fow 
two  ridges  at  once  ;  and  a  fecond  roller  follows  to  roll  in  the 
feed.  Sometimes  the  roller  ufed  for  the  iitd  is  a  kind  of  broad 
low  wheel  attached  to  the  machine,  and  rolls  only  on  the  track 
or  rut  where  the  feed  is  fown.  On  fine  land,  well  prepared 
with  rotten  dung,  or  on  fuch  land  as  will  grow  turnips  without 
dung,  and  when  it  is  confidered  as  unneciflary  to  horf.-boe, 
tliere  is  a  drill  ufed  which  is  attached  to  the  common  fwing- 
plough,  and,  one  plough  following  another,  the  turnip  feed  is 
fown  in  rows  at  a  regulated  dillance  and  depth.  This  drili  ma- 
chine is  made  by  the  patentee  in  YorkOiire. 

Choice  and  ^lantity  of  Seed,  &c. — The  feed  for  the  moft  part 
is  brought  from  England,  and  retailed  to  the  farmers  by  fhop- 
keepers.  There  are  fome  growers  of  feed  in  the  country,  who 
pretend  to  take  great  care  in  felc61:ing  the  bell  kinds  from  their 
fields,  which  only  are  allowed  to  run  to  feed.  It  is  reckojied 
heft  when  the  turnips  intended  for  feed  are  tranfplanted  early  in 
the  fpring,  before  (liooting.  The  round  white,  the  green  topr, 
the  red  topt,  and  the  high  round  bottle  topt,  are  all  ufed,  and 
very  often  mixed  in  the  fame  field.  When  cattle  or  flic ep  have 
a  choice,  they  generally  prefer  the  other  kinds  to  the  red ; 
lience  it  is  concluded,  that  the  red  does  not  feed  fo  readily  as 
the  other  kinds  ;  but  they  are  cultivated  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties, becaufe  they  (land  the  winter  befl.  Two  pounds  weight 
of  feed  is  generally  fown  on  an  acre  ;  a  lefs  quantity  is  fuiTi- 
cient;  but  the  faving  of  feed  is  of  very  little  irr.portance  in  this 
cafe,  as  it  feldom  fells  above  6d.  per  pound,  and  when  thick 
fown,  the  plants  pufti  beft  at  iiift,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  be  all 
deftroyed  by  the  fly,  Vv'iiich  foirfetinies  happens  when  very  thin 
fown. 

The  Swedifh  turnip  has  been  tried,  but  is  not  in  general  ufe. 
They  anfwer  well  with  tTanfplanting  wlien  young,  and  tlierc- 
fore  are  fometimes  fown  in  fmall  quantities,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  tranfplanted  into  blanks  in  the  common  turnip  fields. 
They  are  known  to  be  very  hardy,  and  can  be  preferved  till  late 
in  the  fpring^  on  vvliich  account  they  were  (when  firlt  introdu- 
ced) thought  to  be  of  great  ufe,  as  coming  in  for  proper  food 
for  youtig  flock,  between  the  failing  of  tlic  common  trop  and 
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the  fprinsjing  of  grafs  ;  but  it  has  been  difcovered  that  the  fKirf 
or  rind  is  To  thick  and  hard,  as  to  (hake  out  the  teeth  of  young 
flock,  efpeciilly  of  hogs  (young  flieep),  and  therefore  they  are 
not  much  cuhivated  by  the  farmers. 

Time  of  lowing. — DrilHng  up   the   land,  dunging  and  fowing, 
commences  about   the   fird   of  June,  and   is   continued   to   the  • 
middle  of  July.     The  crops  Town  before  or  after  thefe   periods, 
in  Scotland,  feldom  turn  to  any  account.     From  the  loth  to  the 
20th  of  June,  is  reckoned  the  very  bed  time  for  fowing. 

Horft'hoeing. — When  the  turnip  plants  are  from  one  to  three 
or  four  inches  high,  or  when  the  weeds  begin  to  appear,  a  fmall 
Jicjht  fwinc^  plough  of  the  common  form,  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  Small's  plough,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  goes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ridge  or  drill,  and  turns  ofF  the  earth  from  the 
young  plants,  and  returns  by  the  other  'ii^q 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  leaving  the  field  in  ^  J  ^v#v^ 
appearance  thus  :  u^^^? -"P"- f^ ^^ 

In  place  of  the  light  common  plough,  fometimes  the  catth  is 
turned  off  from  each  fide  of  the  young  plants  by  a  machine, 
mounted  with  two  coulters,  which  cut  from  both  fides  at  once, 
and  on  fmooth  land  does  the  work  equally  well  with  the  plough, 
and  more  expeditiouily. 

Hand'koeing.-^Tvjo  or  three  days  after  the  earth  is  turned  ofF 
from  the  plants,  the  hoers  go  to  work,  ufmg  a  hoc  from  five  to 
eight  inches  broad,  and,  at  one  ftroke  acrofs  the  ridge,  cut  the 
weeds,  and  leave  the  turnips  fufhcienily  thinned.  This  work 
colts  about  2S.  per  acre. 

After  being  thus  horfe  and  hand-hoed,  the  field  remains  in 
the  fame  flate  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  if  the  weeds  grow  fall, 
the  fame  operation  is  repeated.  The  whole  operation,  both  of 
horfe  and  hand-hoeing,  under  ordinary  circumftances,  does  not 
amount  to  above  7s.  per  acre. 

Furroiv'ing  up  the  Turnips, — The  turnips  being  clean  hoed,  and 
beginning  to  bottle,  the  earth  lying  between  the  rows,  which 
has  been  turned  off,  as  above  mentioned,  from  both  fides  of  the 
plants,  is  again  laid  up  to  them  by  a  light  double  boarded  plough, 
drawn  by  one  horfe.  The  operation^  is  ^.^  ^^^ 
then  fiiiilhed,  and  the  field  or  drills  l^AAj%M^f^ 
left  in  appearance  thus:  ''^""  ^-  - 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  weeds,  fuch  as  wild  multard,  &c. 
grow  up,  and  appear  among  the  turnips  after  this  lalt  operation  \ 
in  which  cafe  they  are  pulled  up  by  the  hands  of  women  or  chil- 
dren, fo  that  by  Auguil  nothing  is  fcen 

but  the  tops  or  (haws  of  the  turnips,      ^??^^^^^5 
covering  the  field  thus :  t^kjm^i^^'^^^^ 

Drawing 
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Draiuingt  or  Eating  cjf  the  Turnips, — By  the  end  of  Ocloher, 
or  I  ft  of  November,  the  turnips  are  drawn  for  feeding  black 
cattle,  tied  up  in  the  llieds  or  itables,  or  going  at  Idrge  in  ilraw 
yards,  or  laid  out  to  them  in  dry  grafs  fields ;  or  they  arc 
ate  on  the  field  by  flieep,  kept  together  on  the  fame  fpot  by 
flakes  or  hurdles,  which  are  lliifted  once  a  week.  More  gene- 
rally now,  the  one  half,  that  is,  five  or  fix  rows  about,  is  drawn 
for  black  cattle,  and  the  other  half  remains  to  be  ate  on  the 
ground  by  Iheep,  either  ewes  or  wedders,  which  go  to  market 
from  I  ft  March  to  the  ift  May,  and  fell  for  from  45s.  to  705. 
each.  A  great  proportion  of  the  crop,  raifed  by  breeders,  is 
confumed  by  young  ftock  (flieep),  which  feed  on  them  from  ift 
November  to  the  ill  May,  and  are  thereby  raifed  co  a  great  fize, 
and  kept  in  good  order.  They  go  oiT  then,  in  the  middle  of 
Mayor  r  ft  of  June,  to  the  Yorkfliire  dealers,  at  from  300.  to 
40s.  a  head. 

Faliie  of  the  Crop  of  Turnips. — Many  farmers,  who  are  nei- 
ther breeders  nor  feeders  of  ftock,  cultivate  and  raife  fields  of 
turnips.  Thefe  they  let  to  feeders,  or  breeders  of  ftock,  to  be 
ate  off,  as  may  be  ftinulated,  in  a  given  time,  either  with  black 
cattle  or  ilieep.  Formerly  (about  ten  years  ago)  the  price  ran 
from  2i.  to  3I.  per  acre.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  increafing 
value  of  ftock,  the  price  has  run  from  4I.  to  7I.  per  acre.  An 
acre  of  good  turnips  will  maintain  and  feed  an  ox  of  60  or  70 
ftones  for  five  months,  or  ten  flieep  for  the  fame  period.  The 
ox's  price  in  ordinary  years  will  advance  by  this  feeding  5I.  and 
the  flieep's  los.  There  is  more  trouble  in  feeding  with  black 
cattle  than  fheep,  but  the  additional  quantity  of  dung  made  com- 
penfates  this  trouble.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  turnips,  in 
drills,  on  frefti  new  land,  that  will  weigh  from  20  to  32  lib.  Eng- 
lilh  ;  but  a  fize  under  10  lib.  is  the  moit  comm.on  crop. 

Alanagement  of  the  Land  after  the  Turnip  Crop. — On  moft  of 
the  dry  lands  along  the  Tweed  and  fea-coaft,  where  turnips  are 
raifed  and  ate  olF  by  ftieep,  it  is  common  to  fow  wheat  upon  fuch 
fields  as  are  cleared,  by  the  lit  or  middle  of  March.  Thofe  clear- 
ed from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  are  fown 
with  early  or  Dutch  oats.  After  that,  wh^re  turnips  remain,  the 
land  is  fown  with  barley.  All  thefe  crops  generally  get  only  one 
ploughing,  and  are  fown  with  clover  feeds,  12  lib.  to  the  acre> 
half  red,  half  white,  with  a  bufhel  of  ryegrafs,  if  the  field  is  to 
remain  in  grafs  longer  than  one  year  *,  but  if  intended  to  remain 
only  one  year  in  grafs,  the  whole  feed  is  broad  or  red  clover. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Upon  the  fine  rich  turnip  lands  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  generally  is, 

i.  Drilled  turnips. 

2.  "Wheat,  with  clover  feeds, 

Hh3  .1- 
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3.  Clover,  cut  green  for  horfes,  or  made  into  h^y. 

4.  Wheat. 
Or,   I.  Turnips. 

?..  Oits,  or  Barley  with  clover  feeds. 

3.  Clover  cut  green,  or  for  hay. 

4.  Oats. 

Or,  fometimes,  though  reckoned  worfe  farming, 

1.  Tun  tips. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Onts. 

Lands  that  will  bear  any  of  thefe  three  rotations  are  reckoned 
the  very  bcft,  and  will  pay  the  mod  rent.  From  30s.  to  458.  per 
acre  is  not  an  uncommon  rent  for  fuch  lands. 

Lands  of  a  worfe  quality,  or  in  a  high  climate,  winch,  is  the 
general  call  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  are  laid  to  grafs  after  the 
turnip  crop,  and  continued  in  palture  for  four  or  five  years.  And 
the  lands  Itill  more  high  and  barren,  are  fometimes  ploughed  out 
of  lea,  or  barren  grafs,  or  heath,  and  fallowed  and  limed  the 
year  previous  to  their  bearing  a  crop  of  turnips.  This  mode  of 
preparation  is  reckoned  excellent ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  land$ 
of  thefe  bft  clafles,  managed  in  this  way,  will  bear  as  weighty  a 
crop  of  turnips  as'the  better  lands  5  but  they  do  not  fatten  fo  well, 
nor  m.aintain  fo  much  flock. 

Honfing  or  Stacking  of  Turnips. — Li  Scotland,  the  winter  f rolls 
are  fometimes  vcrv  fevere,  and  continue  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
During  this  time,  though  the  turnips  may  be  pulled,  or  rather 
cut  up  with  hoes,  yet  they  are  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  ate  by  the 
Hock  but  with  the  greaieft  diihculty,  and  therefore  the  flock  lofes 
flefli.  To  guard  againft  this  unfavourable  feafon,  the  expert  and 
diligent  feeder  pulls  up  a  quantity  of  the  turnip  in  November, 
and,  after  cutting  ofF  the  tops  and  roots,  Hacks  them  up,  or 
houfes  them  near  the  feeding  iheds  or  field,  and  covers  them  well 
with  draw.  They  are  then  in  good  order  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
Itock  in  time  of  liard  froil  or  deep  fnow. 

Removing'^  urmps  from  Wet  Land. — ^The  rage  for  railing  tur- 
nips in  Berwickfliire  is  fo  great  as  to  induce  the  farmers  to  fow 
them  fometimes  on  land  fo  wet  and  fpongy  as  not  to  bear  the 
iheeps'  feet  to  eat,  far  lefs  the  cart  wheels  to  carry  them  off.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  confuiered  to  be  the  beil  way  to  carry  them  off  in 
creels  (or  large  bafkets  faflened  to  a  faddle)  on  horfebr.ck.  Th6 
horfe  walks  in  the  furrow  between  the  rows  of  turnip  without 
pD.xlnng  the  land.  Tliefo  creels  or  baikets  open  at  bottom  to  let 
out  tlie  turnips  when  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted, 
A  horfe  will  carry  at  a  time  from  three  to  four  hundred  weight 
livilli  eafe. 
•   -  Conclujion, 
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Concluficti. — It  is  to  the  drilled  turnip  hufliandry,  added  to  the 
mixt  huibandry  (or  that  of  hviving  half  of  the  farms  in  tilIa;Te  and 
half  in  pafture  j^rafs,  with  power  to  fhift),  that  Berwipkihire  iti 
indebted  for  the  high  rank  it  holds  of  being  one  of  the  firU  and 
belt  cultivated  counties  (under  fniiilar  circumilances)  in  the  kinp;- 
dom,  and  for  the-extenfive  demand  for  its  breed  of  black  cattle 
-and  fheep ;  which  has  filled  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  farmers 
with  well-earned  wealth,  and,  in  many  cafes,  has  tripled,  qua- 
drupled, and  quiiitupled  the  landlord's  rent.  It  is  perhaps  necef- 
fary  to  .^.dd,  that  much  of  the  land  bein^  allowed  to  lye  for  years 
in  paiture  grafs,  it  acquires  a  Ififlnefs  on  the  furface,  from  th..^ 
grafs  roots,  that  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  breaking-up  crop,  which 
is  generally  oats  fown  after  one  ploughing  :  therefore  the  drill 
turnip  huibandry  becomes  more  neceflary  here  than  in  other  coun- 
ties, where  almoll  the  whole  lands  are  conftantly  kept  under  crop, 
and  where  no  grafs  of  value  is  to  be  found  above  one  year  old. 

Wood- End f  by  Dunft:^  Decernber  1797.  Alex.  Low. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

DireBions  ivhere  Graduated  Spring  Steelyards  may  be  procured  \  with 
Remarks  on  Mr  Duckef^s  Skim-Plowjh. 

o 

Sir, 

The  TcrlJIjire  Farmery  page  523,  vol.  IV.  of  your  Magazin(E 
may  obtain  the  Graduated  Spring  Steelyards  that  he  inquires  after, 
by  applying  to  Mr  Salmon,  Woburn  Park,  Bedfordlhire,  where 
alfo  are  made  the  machines  for  weighing  live  flock,  on  the  fame 
,principles  as  thofe  ufed  annually  at  Woburn  fheep-fhearing  to  de- 
termine the  prizes. 

The  price  of  the  fpring  fteelyard  is  five  guineas  ;  of  the  cattle 
weighing  machine  I  cannot  fay,  but  think  about  the  fame  price. 
With  this  graduated  fpring  fteelyard,  the  force  required  to  work 
every  feparate  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  large  thrafliing  ma- 
chine has  been  meafured,  which  has  difcovered  fome  very  im- 
portant fafts  in  mechanics. 

In  A.  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture^  No.  248,  page  540, 
the  writer  who  figns  Montagu  Burgoyney  in  defcribing  the  plough- 
ang  match  at  Harlow,  July  i.  1804,  ftates  as  follovis  : 

*  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  necelTary  to  afcertain  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  plough  as  of  the  ploughman.  A  filver  medal  was  for 
this  reafon  given  to  the  manufa<Sl:urer  or  owner  of  the  belt  plouglj, 
which  did  its  bufmefs  the  beft  with  the  leajl  force.  A  good  deal 
«f  difficulty  occurred  in  this  decifion,  for  every  metliod   liitherto 
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thoiigKt  of  to  afcertain  the  force  required  is  very  infufTicient. 
We  had  recourfe  to  a  fpring  dial ;  but  we  found  it  fo  much  af- 
fe6led  by  tlie  fudden  jerks  of  the  horfes,  that  it  proved  nothing, 
and  impeded  the  reguhir  motion  of  the  plough. ' 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  convi6led  himfelf  by  fuch  an 
niTertion  •,  becaufe,  had  this  fpring  dial  not  been  afFe£led  by  the 
fudden  j erics  of  the  horfes,  it  is  plain  it  could  not  have  been  ac* 
curate  *,  for  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  thofe  fudden  jerks  of 
the  horfes  were  owing  to  a  greater  exertion  for  a  Ihort  time,  and 
that  if  the  fpring  dial  had  not  difcovered  the  force  of  this  exer- 
tion it  would  have  been  inaccurate  and  of  little  ufe. 

Every  extra  obftacle  that  the  plough  meets  with  caufes  it  to 
draw  harder,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefo  obftacics  the 
more  general  force  is  required  ;  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  meafuring  the  force  exerted.  Every  diiTcrent 
velocity  of  the  horfes  will  make  a  difference  in  the  acliual  force 
necelTarv  to  be  applied  to  the  plough.  All  other  things  being  the 
fame,  the  flower  the  pace  of  the  horfes  the  lefs  force  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  weight  that  the  holder  of  the  plough  applies  on  the 
handles  mult  make  a  material  difference  on  the  draught  of  the 
horfes;  and  yet  it  makes  part  of  their  work,  although  it  is  no 
part  of  ploughing.  I  have  known  this  unneceflary  weight  on 
the  plough-tail  caufe  half  the  work  of  the  horfes. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  Mr  Ducket's  fkim-plough  that  this 
(whim)  dial  was  thrown  afide  as  ufelefs  •,  becaufe  it  is  plain  to 
every  one,  that  if  the  force  was  taken  into  the  account,  Mr 
Ducket's  plough  mull  ftand  low  in  thelifl;  and  I  can  affure 
M.  Burgoyne,  that  although  the  fpring  fteelyards  were  ufed  at 
the  Woburn  ploughing  match,  and  Mr  Ducket  had  a  prize,  that, 
in  the  decifion,  the  force  was  not  taken  into  the  account,  as  it 
made  no  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  premium. 

Mr  Ducket's  plough  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  instrument  for 

covering  the  turf,   ^<c.  which  certainly  cannot  be   done  without 

confiderable  expence  of  power.     Neither  will   it  be  believed  by 

any  pratlical  farmer  that  it  will  *   fo  completely  plough,  in  any 

*  crop,  three  fett  high,  that  not  a  blade  fliall  appear  above  ground  !  * 

I  have  no  wiih  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  inltrument, 

however  fmall  5  at  the  fame  time  I  elteem  it  a   duty  to  correc'^l 

any  falfe  impreifions  that  may  be  made  on  the  public   mind,   ei* 

thcr  by  ignorance  or  defign.     1  am,  iSir,  your  moil  obedient  fer- 

vant,  B.  13evan. 

Lc'ighton-Bcdsy  September  \q.  1804, 

BRANCH 
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BRANCH     II. 

Agricultural  Intelligence, 


When  our  lafl;  Number  went  to  prefs,  the  weather,  generally 
fpeaking,  was  dry  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  fanguine  expecta- 
tions were  entertained,  that  a  full  and  abundant  crop  of  strain 
would  he  gained  by  the  huibandman.  Before  publication,  how- 
ever, a  great,  and,  in  many  inltances,  a  fatal  change  occurred, 
which,  at  that  critical  period,  proved  very  injurious  to  the  corn 
fields,  particularly  thofe  occupied  by  wheat.  In  England,  the 
rains  fet  in  with  feverity  foon  after  the  middle  of  July  •,  confe- 
quently  the  after  lofs  was  greater  than  that  felt  in  Scotland, 
where  the  weather  remained  longer  unaherexj.  In  the  firft 
week  of  Auguft  much  rain  fell  in  every  direction  ;  and,  for 
more  than  two  weeks  thereafter,  the  weather  continued  wet 
and  unfettled,  preventing  every  kind  of  grain,  oats  excepted, 
from  filling  and  ripening  with  vigour  and  fuccefs,  and  occahon- 
ing  that  baneful  diforder,  mildaiu^  upon  many  fields  of  wheat. 
Independent  of  thefe  rains,  there  was  good  reafon  for  believing, 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  Scotland  would  have  been  more  prolific 
than  any  one  for  many  years  pad.  Even  under  the  inaufpicious 
circumftances  now  detailed,  it  may  be  eftimated  as  fully  equal 
to  an  average,  though  much  of  the  grain  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and,  in  fome  diftricts,  not  a  little  fmutted. 

Notwithilanding  that  feveral  of  the  grain  crops  were  greatly 
injured  by  excelfive  wetnefs  at  the  period  mentioned,  yet  other 
articles,  fuch  as  oats,  grafs,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  were  confi- 
derably  benefited  thereby.  Oats  are  a  kind  of  aquatic,  and  rare- 
ly fuffer  from  moifture,  unlefs  where  lodged  ;  and  leguminous 
crops,  peas  excepted,  are  feldom  good  in  a  dry  feafon.  Indeed, 
turnips  and  clovers  received  much  advantage  from  the  Lammas 
rains  ;  many  fields  of  both  being  completely  at  a  {land  when  the 
quarter  commenced. 

From  the  various  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us,  it  appears  that, 
in  England,  wheat  turns  out  a  (liort  crop,  and  that  the  quality, 
in  feveral  cafes,  is  of  a  very  inferior  defcription.  This  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  average  price  of  flour  approaching  fo  near  to  that 
of  wheat  ;  a  circumllance  which  cannot  happen,  unlefs  when 
the  grain  is  materially  defetStive.  Perhaps  we  are  not  far  from 
the  mark,  when  we  rate  the  deficiency  of  produce  at  one 
fonrthj  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.     In  Scotland, 
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tliough  tlis  ^xAw  13,  in  few  inflances,  fo  p>ump  and  well  colour- 
ed ns  lad:  fcafon,  yet  the  return  per  acre  is  much  nearer  to 
the  ordinary  produce,  than  among  our  fouthern  neighbours  ;  for, 
in  Scotland,  the  rains  were  later,  not  ib  heavy,  nor  of  fo  long 
continuation  as  with  them.  Had  they  happened  earlier,  when 
the  j:;rain  was  in  an  embryo  (late,  it  is  very  probable,  that  qua- 
lities would  not  have  been  better  than  they  were  in  1799.  At 
one  period,  the  like  apprehenfions  were  entertained,  as  were 
realized  in  that  fatal  year  -,  but  thefe  were  foon  remove  d,  by 
(he  uncommon  fnie  weather  that  followed,  by  which  the  quality 
was  eminently  improved. 

Barley,  fo  far  as  cultivated,  may  be  regarded  as  an  average 
•crop  ;  but  then  the  brcadtxi  of  ground  occupied  by  this  grain  was 
much  narrowed  this  feafon.  The  prices  of  lafl  year,  owing  to 
tlie  exorbitant  tax  impofed  upon  malt,  were  fo  low  that  the  grower 
was  difcouraged  from  raifing  it.  This  was  conftantly  preditfted 
by  us  •,  and  indeed  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  was  not  required  to 
form  fuch  a  prediftion.  Barley  is  an  article  rarely  imported  ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  raifed  extenfively  on  the  Continent,  therefore  a 
ihort  crop  of  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  remedy  than  that  of  any- 
other  grain. 

Oats,  according  to  our  infonnatlon,  promife  to  be  as  plentiful 
as  laft  year,  though,  no  doubt,  the  deficiency  of  barley  will  throw 
a  greater  demand  for  them  into  the  market.  Laft  year,  much 
barley  was  ufed  for  horfe  feed  ;  a  pra61:ice  hardly  to  be  expected 
under  prefent  circumftances,  therefore  the  demand  for  oats  muft 
be  proportionably  increafed. 

Per^.s  and  beans,  this  year,  are  by  mofl:  people  confidered  at 
fuperior  to  any  crops  got  fmce  179S.  This  is  rather  remarkable 
when  the  adverfe  weather  in  fpring  is  remembered,  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fine  weather  in  the  blooming  and  ri- 
pening feafons,  both  being  remarkably  favourable. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  concife  view  of  the  feveral  corn  crops,  col- 
kcled  from  an  extenfive  correfpondence  over  the  whole  ifland.  In 
fome  diftricfls,  the  fcale  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  we  have  , 
marked  it ;  but,  taking  matters  as  a  whole,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  our  account,  in  fubftance,  is  not  materially  wide  of  the 
truth.  In  former  times,  a  confiderablc  period  elapfed  before  the 
general  fituation  of  the  crop  could  be  afcertained  ;  but  nov/,  when 
agriculturifts  maintain  a  correfpondence  nearly  as  regular  as  that 
carried  on  by  mercantile  people,  the  profperity  and  adverfity  of 
iural  concerns  can  be  cllimated  with  facility. 

From  the  foregoing  flatement,  the  late  advance  upon  the  prices 
of  grain  may  be  fatlsfa<florily  explained.     Indeed  the  rife  has  been 
general  over  the  whole  ifiand,  though  full  as  ^r:at  iii  the  "metro- 
polis 
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.poli3  as  in  the  country  tli(lri<fls.     Whetlicr  matters  liave  reached 
their  level  it  would  be  dillicult  to  L\y^  though  there   is  realbn  to 
believe  that  they  have  not   yet  gone  To  f-ir.     The   new  corn  bill 
has  been  confidered  as  partly  caufing  a  rife  ;  but,  in   our  humble 
opinion,  without  the  fmailed   foundation.      The   bill   is  not  yet 
come  into  action,  therefore  cannot  l)ave   itopped  the  importation 
of  a  fingle  bulhel.     Perhaps  the  profpe^l  of  its  operation  rather 
.quickened  importation,  by  caufmg  orders  to  be  fent  out  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  pollponed.     The  prices  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats  are  greatly  above  the  rates  fixed  on  by  the  new  bill, 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  like  advance  would  have  happened, 
even   had  the    Legiflature  rejecled  it.     We  are    none    of  thofe 
who  place  much  dependence  upon  corn  laws  for  reojulatinj^  the 
market  *,  indeed  their  utility  and  efFe6t  are  both  problematical  clr- 
cumilances,  the  markets  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  goodneis 
or  badnefs  of  the  crop.     We  have  always  contended  for  protect- 
ing duties  in  favour  of  Britiilr  hulhandmen,  fo  as  they  might  not 
be  underfold  in  their  own  market   by  foreigners  ;  and  had  duties 
been  impofed  upon   importation  equal  to  the  difference  betwixt 
the  value  of  labour  and  amount  of  taxes  in   Britain   and  thofe  of 
foreign  countries,  in  our  opinion  no  injury  would  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  a  total  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws.     Exportation  of  grain 
from  Britain  is  now  out  of  the  queilion.     We  have  conlumpt  at 
home  for  every  difpofeable  bulhel ;  and,  according  to  our  views^ 
M^ere  a  furplus  to   remain,  it  would  afford   fure   proof  that  the 
profperity  of  the  country  was  on  the  wane — that  trade  was  de- 
creafing,  and  that  population  was  either  reduced,  or  the  people 
left  without  the  means  of  enjoying  their  ufual  comlorts. 

The  butcher  market  has  continued  nearly  in  an  equable  (late 
through  the  quarter,  any  little  difference  being  on  the  fide  of  de- 
clenfion.  Lean  (lock,  efpecially  flieep.  feemed  at  one  time  to  be 
on  the  fall ;  but,  of  late,  prices  appear  to  be  more  (lationary. 
Mutton  has,  for  feveral  months,  been  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  beef,  occafioned,  in  a  great  meafure.  by  the  im- 
menfe  crop  of  lambs  brought  to  market  laft  furnmer.  Iligli  as 
grain  may  be  reckoned,  butcher  meat,  if  we  fake  the  old  ftandard 
as  a  rule,  is  ilill  higher.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  price  of  bread, 
and  at  this  time  there  is  fmall  profpe£l:  that  prices  will  bear  great- 
er affinity. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  every  exertion  is  making  by  hufband- 
men  in  the  wheat  diftriiSls,  to  increafe  the  culture  of  that  valua- 
ble grain  ;  and  no  obje6l  more  deferves  their  attention,  wlie- 
ther  confidered  in  a  pubhc  or  private  point  of  view.  The  public 
have  now  got  fo  largely  into  the  ufe  of  wheat  bread,  that  an  ex- 
tended culture  of  0ie  raw  article  is  becoming  every  day  more  nc- 

a:ffary.; 
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cefTary ;  and,  without  difcuiTing  the  advantages  of  other  fyflems, 
it  may  fafely  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  none  promife  greater 
profit  to  the  cultivator  than  the  one  which  admits  the  greateft 
fowing  of  wheat,  it  being  at  the  fame  time  exprefsly  underltood, 
that  foil  and  climate  are  calculated  for  the  growth  of  that  grain. 
Nov.  I. 


Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Selkirk  ^mrterly  Report. 

The  firft  and  fecond  weeks  of  Augufl:  proved  very  wet,  and  the  na- 
tural crops  of  hay  then  in  hand  were  much  damaged.  Harvell  was 
alfo  much  retarded  thereby,  as  the  corns  continued  growing  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  ripening.  After  all,  our  grain  crops  are  abundant, 
and  fcldom,  if  ever,  had  a  better  appearance  in  the  field  and  llack-yard. 

Tliere  was  lefs  bear  and  barley  fown  with  us  this  year  than  formerly, 
owTng  to  the  difficulty  experienced  lail  year  of  finding  m.erchants.'  Oats, 
which  are  our  principal  grain,  were  in  man^-  places  lodged  by  the  rains, 
which  gives  fufpicion  that  they  will  not  meal  fo  well  as  they  did  lafl:  yeai-. 
Peas  were  a  good  crop,  and  well  harvefted,  which  is  ever)'-  thing  with 
them.  Turnips  fufiered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
are  below  par.  Potatoes  are  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Some  people  have  thirty-five  after  one,  a  produce  feldom  obtained  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 061,  20. 

Aherdeenjlnre  ^tarterly  Report, 

The  weather  during  the  har\-efi:  quarter  was  highly  favourable  for 
the  ripening,  cutting  down,  and  ingathering  of  the  crop  ;  and,  except 
feme  flight  Ihakes  from  the  equinoftial  gales,  the  work  of  the  fcafon 
was  fmilhed  in  the  moft  perfect  and  agreeable  manner.  Bear  and  oats 
rather  exceed  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Peas  and 
turnips  are  generally  good,  and  few  years  are  recollected  wherein  the 
potato  crop  was  fo  prolific.  The  grafs  feeds  fown  lad  fpring  make  an 
excellent  appearance,  and  the  pailure  fields  ftill  afford  a  good  bite.  In 
fliort,  we  have  caufe  to  rejoice  that,  when  engaged  in  an  obftinate  con- 
tell  with  a  foreign  foe,  peace  and  plenty  flourifh  at  home.  Thefe 
are  the  greateft;  bleflings  that  can  be  enjoyed  ;  and,  bein;^  furnifhed  to 
us  fo  liberally,  ought  to  imprefs  the  hearts  of  all  with  gratitude  to  the 
Bountiful  Giver. OSi.  21. 

letter  from  GaUo'waSy   OBober  22. 

*  Till  the  2  2d  of  September,  we  liad  favourable  harvefl:  weatlicr,  at 
which  time  fome  winds  caufcd  a  confiderable  fliake  of  the  grain  that 
remained  uncut  upon  the  higher  grounds.     For  three   weeks  pall,  wc 

have 
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have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which   occafions   a  confidcrabk  part  of 
the  crop  upon  the  hi^^her  grounds  to  remain  ftill  In  the  fields. 

*  Wheat  and  harley  are  not  fown  in  large  quantities  here,  and,  \n 
general,  have  yielded  hut  liglit  crops  this  fc^ifon.  Turnips  were  hurt 
by  the  drought  and  the  caterpillar,  and,  though  looking  well  at  prefent, 
will  not  prove  a  lieavy  crop.  Potatoes,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  wrca- 
ther  at  feed  time,  and  the  djou^i-ht  through  fummer,  are  but  IiulifFerent, 
A  confiderable  demand  has  lately  appeared  for  wintering  cattle,  though 
at  reduced  prices.  Sheep  have  a  duller  fale  than  cattle.  At  Stranraer 
market,  beef  is  4^d.  and  5d.  Avoirdupois  weight  ;   mutton  rather  lower. 

*  The  grain  market  is  expelled  to  do  well  ;  ar.d  report  fays,  that 
403,  may  be  expefted  for  potato  oats,  per  boll  of  « 2  bufliels  ;  for  com- 
mon oats  36:'. ;  but  as  our  markets  do  not  commence  early,  little  can 
be  faid  how  they  may  go. 

Letter  from  Fallirky   October  22. 

*  The  harveft  in  this  dillrid  has  been  fully  three  weeks  later  than 
laft  year,  or  than  it  promifcd  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  This  is 
always  an  unfavourable  clrcumilance  ;  and  as  the  operations  of  that  fea- 
fon  could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  celerity  as  lail  year,  thefe,  by 
confequence,  became  more  expenfive.  It  is  now  finifhcd  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  crop  was  generally  fecured  in  pretty  good  condition.  The 
cr6p  is  more  bulky  than  lall  year  ;  confequently,  the  ftack  yards  afford 
a  plentiful  appearance.  But  this  is  deceptious  ;  for  in  faA  the  crop  is 
not  really  fuperior,  in  quantity  of  grain,  to  that  of  laft  year,  and,  h\ 
quality,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it.  Harvcll  work  was  carried  on  at 
great  expence  to  the  farmer,  reapers  (chiefly  women)  having  for  fome, 
time  got  two  fliillings  a  day  with  viclluals ;  and  where  money  alone  was 
given,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  half  a  crown,  and  two  ihillings  and  eightpence.  Wheat,  till  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  Augu't,  had  a  flattering  appearance,  and  pro* 
mifed  a  very  abundant  return.  About  that  time,  however,  all  the 
■weighty  fields  were  lodged,  and,  from  the  continued  rains,  were  never 
able  to  get  up  again  ;  they  were  of  courfe  greatly  injured,  and  finut  is 
more  generally  complained  of  than  has  been  the  cafe  in  this  diftrifl  for 
fome  years.  A  moft  culpable,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  general  opi- 
nion prevails  here,  that  where  old  wheat  is  ufed  for  feed,  pickling  is 
unnecefTary  ;  but  the  very  great  loffes  from  fmut  this  year,  will  perhaps 
cure  many  of  our  oldfafiiioned  farmers  of  this  prejudice,  wliich  nothlug 
clfe  could  have  eafily  effefted. 

Barley  is  a  pretty  good  crop,  but  was  fown  to  much  Icfs  extent  than 
ufual,  owing  to  its  having  been  laft  year  a  perftd  drug,  it  is  now 
.in  great  demand,  at  a  vtry  advanced  price,  which  no  doubt  will  in- 
duce many  farmers  ta  cultivate  this  giain  nexc  year  to  its  former  ex- 
tent.: indeed  the  quick  demand,  and  high  price  this  feafon,  may  pro- 
bably lead  fome  even  to  exceed  their  former  breadth.  If  the  prelcut 
difproportionate  malt  duties  fiiould  continue,  it  does  not  ttquire  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predid  that  fiwh  a  plan  will  end  in  d.ifdppaintincnt. 
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by  reducing  tlie  article  to  its  late  ftate  in  the  market.  Beans  may  be 
reckoned  up  to  an  average  crop.  Oats  are  bulky,  but,  from  feme 
trials  at  the  mill,  don't  piomifc  to  meal  equal  to  lad  year.  The  pota- 
toes are  not  yet  all  up,  but  they  are  of  good  quality,  and  a  very  abun- 
d.int  crop  indeed.  Failures  have  been  excellent  through  the  whole 
feafon,  and  Uill.  afford  a  full  bite.  Young  graffes  look  very  thriving. 
Wheat  on  fallows  has  been  got  fovvn  in  fine  condition,  and  a  regu- 
lar healthy  braird  appear?  on  many  fields.  Harveft  having  been  ra- 
ther backward,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  of  late,  winter  ploughing  is 
not  far  advanced.  Our  grain  market  during  the  laft  quarter  has  been 
looking  up,  and  is  expefted  ftiU  to  rife.  Old  wheat,  of  good  quality, 
379.  ;  New  33s.  ;  Barley  3CS.  ;  Beans  2  16.  Potatoes  are  not  expe<9.ed 
to  exceed  5s.  per  boll.  This  will  tend  greatly  to  keep  down  the  pries 
of  cat-meal,  which  is  at  prefent  about  i6d.  per  peck. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  pro'.nifes  to  turn  out  a  more  favourable  yeaf 
than  the  lali  for  the  farmer  ;  for  although  his  crop  may  not  be  quite 
fo  good,  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  more  in  proportion  than  that  dif- 
ference. Many  of  his  articles  were  fold  at  a  rate  abfolutely  below 
what  they  could  be  produced  at  lalt  year.  Our  butcher  market  hss 
fallen  confiderably.  Beef  in  retail,  yd.  to  8d.  ;  Mutton  66.  to  jd* 
per  lib.  Tron.  This  is  more  than  might  have  been  expefted,  confider* 
ing  the  prices  at  the  hft  try  ft,  which  fully  exceeded  the  general  expec- 
tation. On  the  forenoon  of  the  firft  day  of  the  tryft,  there  was  rather 
a  dull  appearance  :  this,  however,  did  not  lail  long  ;  for  buiinefs  after- 
wards became  very  brifK,  and  good  prices  were  obtained  for  almoft  ali 
forts  of  cattle.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  muir  was  nearly  quite 
cleared. 

Rcfs-Jfjire  ^larterly  Report. 

We  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  fummer  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  paf- 
ture  grafs  was  every  where  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  now  that  the 
corn  crops  are  nearly  all  harvefted,  they  will,  it  is  thought,  turn  out 
above  an  average  of  the  laft  three  years,  wheat  excepted,  which  was 
much  hurt  with  ruft,  and  almoft  all  infefted  with  fmut.  Oats  and 
barley  promile  fnperior  famples  to  ordinary  years,  being  in  general  got 
into  the  ftack-yard  in  fine  condition.  Of  late,  the  weather  has  been 
linfavouvable  for  the  wheat  feed  ;  and  the  little  corn  that  remains  in  the 
field,  in  liigh  fit uat ions,  muft  fuffer  by  it.  Potatoes  are  an  abundant 
crop  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  ft  ill  in  the  field,  and  may  fuffer 
from  wet  and  froft,  before  they  can  be  taken  up  and  fecured.  Turnips 
are  in  general  a  vreighty  crop.  From  this  circumftance,  and  the  bulk 
of  ftraw,  winter  keep  for  cat'le  will  be  in  great  plenty.  Cattle  mar- 
kets have  of  late  been  brifl^,  and  the  prices  confiderably  advanced, 
fince  Auguft  laft.  Our  corn  prices  cannot  be  noted.  No  wheat  nor 
cats  have  yet  been  fold  of  this  crop,  except  a  little  of  the  former  for 
feed.  Oat  meal  fells  from  25s.  to  26s.  per  boll  of  nine  ftones  ;  Barley 
from  2S?.  to  3CS.  ptr  boll  j  Ueef  and  mutton  from  4d.  to  <;d.  per  lib. 
Dutch  weight.  \  . 

Oa.  2  2.  )BxlraM 
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Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  Axrpire^  On.  i\. 

'  From  the  long  continued  rain  throu;Th  fpring^,  to  tlie  i6th  of 
June,  and  the  fubfeq'Jent  dry  weather  for  ii.v  or  feven  weeks,  the  crops, 
in  general  througii  this  county  are  but  thin,  and  thought  to  be  below 
a»i  average.  The  v.'hejts,  upon  the  whole,  are  tiie  bt-ll,  though  thefe 
alk)  fiiUVred  in  part,  from  the  rainy  weather  which  came  on  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Aui^^uil.  The  hay  crops  were  good,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feafon,  before  the  fcvere  drought  fet  in,  were  fclh'ng  out  of  the 
rick  as  low  as  from  3^d.  to  4d.  a  ftone.  From  the  middle  of  Augull 
to  the  end  of  September,  the  weather  continued  variable,  though  up- 
on the  whole  good  ;  but  fince  the  beginnirjg  of  the  prefent  month  it 
has  rained  inccfTantly,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  complete  dry- 
days  ;  that  is,  there  has  not  been  a  fniglc  day  dunng  that  time  without: 
rain,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  it,  ex<:ept  two  ;  and  the  misfoitUTie  is, 
that  in  many  places  the  crop  is  not  yet  cut  down,  and  much  of  it  is 
iiandiug  in  the  fields  that  was  cut  tliree  weeks  ago  ;  and  it  may,  for 
that  reafon,  be  readily  fuppofed  what  condition  it  mult  be  in.  1  he 
ground  being  io  completely  drenched  with  rain,  has  alfo  greatly  retard- 
ed the  fowing  of  the  wheat,  and  what  is  put  in  the  ground  is  by  no 
7Tieans  done  in  the  bed  manner.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  potato 
crop  will  be  deficient  ;  any  experiments  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
indicate  this,  and  in  an  efpecial  manner  upon  dry  fnore  land.  The  tur- 
ivip  crop,  which  is  now  beginning  to  extend  through  the  county,  fuf- 
fered  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  places  by  the  cater|>illar.  But  this 
dcilrufiiive  infetl,  not  h.aving  generally  deftroyed  the  heart  leave?,  as 
foon  as  the  rain  came  on  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  thefe  puilied  for- 
v.ard  in  an  unexpe£led  maimer  ;  fnfomuch,  that  many  fields  that  were 
looked  upon  as  ufelefs,  recovered  In  a  furprifmg  degree,  and  the  crops 
will  be  very  tolerable.  From  thefe  combinations  of  circumdances,  it 
may  be  expc<£lcd  that  the  grain  markets  will  look  upwards.  They 
have  for  fome  weeks  been  rather  on  the  advance.  Meal  in  Ayr  market: 
kas  for  fome  time  pa'l  been  at  ijd.  and  i6d.  the  peck;  Wheat  about 
2I.  14s.  and  2I.  1 6s.  the  quarter;  Oats,  with  fodder,  from  a  guinea  ta 
il.  5s.  ditto  ;  Potato  oats  about  3s.  or  4s.  more.  Bear  and  barley  is 
in  fmall  requeft.  Cattle  and  fheep  have  declined  30  and  40  per  cent., 
from  what  they  weie  about  two  years  ago,  though  meat  In  the  fhambles 
lias  fullered  little  variation.  Tlie  property-tax  has  not  yet  been  exaft- 
«<]  in  this  county,  thonajh  every  body  is  in  daily  expeiiilation  of  the 
tltmand  being  made.  The  only  new  aHeirment  that  has  taken  place  is 
t-^at  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  militia,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  4d,. 
per  icol.  of  valuation,  to  be  paid  jointly  betwixt  mailers  and  tenants, 
and  probably  by  the  tenants  alone,  where  they  have  bound  themfelves 
to  pay  all  public  or  parliamentary  burdens. — llie  price  of  farm  la- 
bour, both  of  hired  fervants  and  day-labourers,  as  alfo  of  mechanics, 
continues  as  high  as  ever.  Hired  fervants  are  from  5I.  to  9I.,  or  gui-'" 
neas,  the  half  year  ;  day-labourers  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-day,  without 
^itliials  J'  mechanic*  in  proportion.     When  the  high  advanced  rents, 

fome 
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fome  double,  fome  quadruple,  with  the  exceflive  public  burdens,  and 
the  great  advance  upon  farm  labour,  and  upon  all  Implements  and  ac- 
cefTories  of  farmlnpf,  are  confidcred,  and  compared  with  the  little  ad- 
vance upon  every  fpecies  of  farm  produce,  it  would  feem  aftonifhin^ 
how  the  farmer  can  fubfift  ;  or,  as  we  fay  in  Scotland,  *  keep  the  mall 
in  the  fliaft  ;  '  and  yet  the  demand  for  farms  is  as  a^reat  as  ever.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  two  reafons  :  j/?.  The  confidence  which 
every  body  has  in  tlie  ^ood  faith,  ftabih'ty  and  fecurity  which  they 
poflefs  under  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  2Jfy,  and  principally,  from  the 
fuperior  mode  of  managing  farms,  which  is  beginning  gradually  to  take 
place.  While  men  are  allowed  to  exert  their  ingenuity,  without  con- 
ftraint,  and  to  enjoy  in  perfefi:  fecurity  the  fruits  of  their  well-earned 
labours,  they  will  cheerfully  fubrait  to  burdens  which,  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  they  could  not  endure.  They  then  *  fit  under  their  own  vine 
and  their  fi^r-tree,  '  and  they  can  lo^k  up  and  fay,  <  I  am  a  man.  '  I 
would  alfo  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  laft  aft  pafled  for  maintaining 
the  national  defence,  called  the  Defence  A6t,  gives  general  fatisfaftlon, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  agriculture,  as  it  does  not  at- 
tach to  the  Individual,  but  makes  the  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the 
national  force  a  public  concern,  which  undoubtedly  it  ought  at  all  times 
to  be. 

MorayJlAre  ^mrterly  Report* 

Our  harvefl  is  now  finifhed  in  the  beft  condition  ;  the  weather  is  flill 
fine,  and  a  better  wheat  feed  time  was  never  known. 

The  crop  bulks  well,  and  will  be  produdive.  Wheat  varies  in  qua- 
lity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  will  be  middling  j — no  deliveries  nor  fales  yet 
made. 

Barley  is  not  plenty.  Some  contrafts  are  entered  Into  for  delivery 
in  March  next  at  2is.  per  boll.  Its  culture  has  this  feafon  given  way 
to  wheat  and  oats.  The  latter  are  a  very  full  crop,  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  potato  fort  is  now  getting  much  Into  ufe,  and  promlfe  to  do  re- 
markably well  on  rich  land.  Four  Stirlingfhire  firlots  have  this  year* 
produced  nine  ftone,  Amflerdam  weight,  of  meal. 

Potatoes  are  a  bulky  crop,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  in  this  county 
the  curl  Is  almoft  unknown. 

Turru'ps  are  in  general  middling  ;   fome  fields  particularly  fine. 

Good  cattle  meet  ready  fale  at    middling   prices ;  while    the   inferior 

forts,  and    flieep    of    every    defcrlption,  are    fcarcely  allied    after. 

2  2.  OMsr, 

Banffpire   ^tartcrly  Rtprt. 

Our  harveft  was  concluded,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  weather  proved  uncommonly 
favourable.  The  (lack-yards,  in  general,  do  not  prefent  any  extraordi- 
nary bulk  ;  and,  In  cafe  of  a  hard  winter,  provender  may  be  in  re- 
^ucft.     But  the  fine  funny  weather  we  experienced  through  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  Aiiguft  and  September,  brought  the  late  dlftilds  to  greater 
ptrfeftion  than  we  fcarcely  remember  ;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  think 
that  the  crop  in  general  mud  be  rather  above  than  bt  low  an  avcrriqe. 
What  wheat  we  hiive,  where  free  of  fmut,  ia  of  excelltnt  qn?1itv.  'J'he 
advantage  of  pickling  was  apparent  in  a  patch,  whi-re  part  had  bctn 
pickled,  and  part  of  it  not.  The  former  was  very  litt.lc  tunched,  ^\\\\m 
the  latter  was  at  lead  a  fitth  or  fixth  part  fniutted.  S<'veral  inrtances  of 
this  kind  fhow  the  utility  of  that  prcpaiation  ;  and  thcuf.rh  it  may  not 
at  all  times  be  an  entire  preventative,  it  Ihoukl  not  be  omitted.  The 
cultivation  of  barley  has  been  a  good  deal  circumfcribed,  firice  it  could 
Iiot  maintain  a  fair  and  equal  competition  in  the  market  with  that  of 
our  fouthern  neighbours.  It  is  however  of  excellent  qnality,  and  be- 
gins to  be  looked  after.  Some  fales  were  lately  rai.de  of  the  old  crop, 
at  21s,  per  boll.  The  oats  are  faid  to  be  a  little  defective  in  fome  in- 
xlances  ;  but,  from  what  trials  have  been  made  in  this  quarter,  they  ap- 
pear to  give  ne<irly  meal  for  corn.  The  potato  oat  i'eeuis  to  anfwcr 
very  well  with  us,  and,  where  fown  along  with  the  other  varieties,  does 
iiot  appear  defedlive  in  draw,  and  promifes  a  fuperior  return,  where  the 
foil  is  of  any  depth  and  condition.  For  fix  or  el;p;ht  weeks  part,  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  have  gone  fouthvvard,  but  rather  at  reduced  prices  ;  the  re- 
maining itock  may  be  about  the  ufual  quantity,  but  fmail  fized.  The 
turnips  came  forward  pretty  well  at  firll  ;  but,  in  general,  they  do  not 
promife  to  be  very  large,  having  fufFered,  in  many  inllaaces,  from  the 
caterpillar  and  worms.  Potatoes  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  an  abu!id. 
ant  crop. OSlchcr  24. 

Letter  from  a  Gtntkman  hi  Upper  y^nnandaky   2  6.  OLicber, 

<  Having  got  in  nearly  all  the  corn  crops  in  this  diftri£l,  it  feems  to 
be  agreed  on>  that  the  oats  are  a  fuH  average,  and  the  barley  a  ve-^y 
inferior  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Peas  were  both  early  and 
abundant.  Sown  hay  turned  out  exceeding  light  |  but  tliere'  has  been 
a  decent  foggage,  or  aftermath,  when  the  fecond  iri0win;;8  of  clover 
were  finifl-ied,  although  thefe  mowings,  like  the  hay  crop,  were  Mr 
from  being  abundant.  Potatoes  turn  out  a  ccniiderable  degree  above 
an  average,  and  are  good  in  quality  alfo.  The  little  wheat  fown  here 
was  the  beft  crop  on  the  foil,  and  quite  free  of  fmut  or  blight.  Tur- 
nips have  turned  out  above  expectation,  as  the  earliell  feeds  burfl:  in 
confequence  of  exccflive  moillure,  and  the  next  fovvin^a  were  cut  dowij 
by  the  catcrpil'ar,  which  has  left  large  blanks  in  the  fields.  Some  far- 
mers tranfplanted  into  tiiofe  blanks.  The  common  turnip  tranfplantcd 
has  not  formed  a  decent  root.  The  Swedilh  plants  are  alfo  diminitive, 
being  too  late  removed  ;  but  common  greens  and  rorecole  have  Uoue 
well  tranfplanted  into  the  turnip  vacancies  ;  and  a  field  that  was  four 
times  rolled  has  not  a  blank  in  the  whole,  and  every  plant  thriving. 
This  rolling,  repeatedly,  has  effedlually  aufwered — extirpating  the  cater- 
pillar, without  injuring  a  finglc  turnip.  It  was  publiflied  in  the  newf- 
papers  ;  but  the  refult  cf  the  opt-ralion  being  r.ow  fully  feen,  it  fhould 
,rc/L.  y,  NQ.  20.  I  i         '  be 
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be  made  known,  in  cafe  of  another  invafion  agalnft  another  feafon, 
when  the  farmers  may  be  ready  to  give  the  enemy  a  general  and  effedual 
defeat,  on  their  firft  appearance.  ' 

Letter  from  Clnfgoiv,   Oct.  26. 

<  Cur  harveft  (a  few  fields  about  the  moor  edcfe  excepted)  is  finldied, 
and  all  the  grain  fecured  in  mod  excellent  condition.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  fine  crop*?,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  A  few  blacks, 
indeed,  have  appeared  in  fome  of  the  former  which  have  come  to  mar- 
ket ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  the  quantity  in  this  fituation  is  by  no 
means  fo  great  as  was  once  imagined.  Beans  and  barley  are  a  fair  crop, 
though  of  the  latter  very  little  was  fown  laft  feafon.  The  crop  of  po^ 
tatoes  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  in  general  fine. 

*  The  importation  of  grain,  during  the  laft  three  months,  havinsj 
been  fo  far  fhort  of  what  was  expeded,  the  ftock  in  the  merchant's 
hands  is  almoft  exhaulled,  and  prices  in  confequence,  particularly  of 
wheat,  have  advanced  confiderably.  Still,  however,  they  muft  go 
higher,  before  they  come  to  a  level  with  other  markets  ;  and  till  then 
we  mull  v/ait  for  the  ufual  fupplies. 

*  State  of  Giafgow  Markets,  Odi.  26. 

*  Dantzic  Wheat,  40s.  to  45s.  per  boll  Linlithgowrnire  meafirfe, 

y^merican  ditto,  3CS.  -  40s. |  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^_  j,     i;^_ 

Irilh  ditto,  32s.  —  345' J 

Old  Scotch  ditto.         38s  -  40s.  1    j..^^  Linlithgowftire  meafure. 
New  ditto     ditto,  30s.  —  30s.  J  ^ 

Englifh  Barley,  35s.  —  36s. 

Scotch  ditto,  26s.  —  29s. 

Ditto  Beans  and  Peas,  21s.  —  239.  ^  ditto  Stirlingfhire  meafure. 
Potato  Oats,  24s.  —  25s. 

Small  ditto,  18?.  —  22s. 

Retail  price  of  Hay,  7d.  to  8d.  per  ftone. 
Ditto  Strau',  4d.  —  jd.  ' 

Fife  ^larterly  Report. 

The  harvefl:  became  general  about  the  ift  Scptem.ber  ;  and  fo  favocr- 
able  did  the  v/eather  continue  for  above  fix  weeks,  that  cutting  down 
and  carrying  in  the  vicinal  to  the  (lack-yards  went  on  without  the 
fmalleft  interruption.  Upon  wet  lands,  the  feed-time  being  unfavour- 
able, barley  was  in  mary  cafes  very  late  ;  and  a  good  many  fields  at 
this  date  are  ftill  out,  txpofed  to  the  bad  weather  which  we  have  had 
of  late  ;  yet  none  of  the  grain  is  injured,  the  winds  which  providen- 
tially followed  the  rains  having  dried  it  immediately.  This  late  barley 
is  well  ripened,  and  will  be  fit  for  malt,  though  without  doubt  inferior 
to  early  fown  grain  in  quality. 

Oats  are  univerfally  gooci,  both  a  bulky  crop,  and  of  fine  quality, 
fuperior  to  1803  in  the  number  of  acres  fown.     Many  farmers,  finding 
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ro  market  for  that  year's  barley  crop,  wore  this    fprlng  Induced  to  (ovr 
oats  ill  place  of  barley. 

Barley,  for  the  above  rcafon,  though  of  equal  quality  to  crop  1803^ 
is  greatly  under  it  in  quantity  of  acres  fovvn,  and  number  of  bolls  pro- 
duced. 

Peas  and  beans  are  only  a  middling  crop  ;  thofe  early  fovvn  good,  the 
late  one^  not  filled  ;  the  ihaw  abundant  and  well  got  in. 

Wheat  turns  out  better  than  expedled  ;  but  generally  more  or  lefs 
fmiilted  ;  many  fields  infeftcd  to  a  great  degree,  perhaps  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  crop.  Where  free  from  fmut,  and  not  laid  down  by  rains 
in  Auguft,  the  quality  h  very  good.  It  may  however  be  confidered, 
on  the  whole,  not  equal  to  crop  1803. 

The  wheat-feed  ftafon  has  been  extremely  good  ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  new  wheat  fuch  as  the  farmer  would  wifit  to  fee. 

Hay  was  a  light  crop,  greatly  inferior  to  1803.  The  young  clovers 
have  a  moil  favourable  appearance. 

Turnips  are  generally  good,  and  a  thick  crop  ;  neither  being  attack- 
ed by  the  fly  nor  caterpillar,  as  it  is  faid  they  were  in  England,  and  in 
fome  counties  in  Scotland. 

Flax,  of  which  a  large  quantity  was  fown,  is  every  where  a  fine  crop> 
the  produce  per  acre  at  leail  double  to  crop  1803.  The  high  price  of 
this  article  induced  many  farmers  to  fow  flax  after  potatoes,  in  place  of 
barley,  which,  for  two  years,  could  not  be  raifed  with  profit,  having 
110  market  for  it.  But  the  flax  feed  is  this  year  of  poor  quality,  aud 
very  little  of  it  will  be  fit  to  fow.  The  demand  for  Dutch  feed,  there- 
fore, will  be  great  next  fpring  ;  whereas  the  Scots  feed,  crop  1803, 
was  fo  fine  as  to  equal  the  beft  Dutch  feed ;  at  leafl:  the  produce  in  flax, 
per  acre,  is  equal,  but  the  feed  from  the  Dutch  fuperior. 

Potatoes  are  of  fine  quality,  and  every  where  an  abundant  crop,  in- 
deed, far  beyond  an  average  one  ;  an  equal  number  of  acres  planted  as 
lafl:  year,  but  the  produce  fully  double  to  that  of  crop  J  803,  and  in 
quality  they  as  far  excel. 

Upon  the  whole,  crop  1804,  in  this  county  at  leafl:,  is  confiderably 
above  an  average  crop.  The  flack-yards,  well  filled  with  good  whole- 
fome  grain,  prefent  the  confoiatory  view  of  plesity  for  man  and  bead  ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  no  complaining  will  be  heard.  As  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures have  revived,  no  man  or  woman  willing  to  be  induftrious  is 
out  of  employment.  Their  earnings  are  fuch  as  to  enable  them  to  live 
with  comfort  at  the  prefent  rate  of  provifions,  which  is  not  above  the 
proportion  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  farmer  has  a  ready  market  for  grain  of  all  forts,  and  he  has  grain 
to  fupply  the  demand.  Barley  has  fliarted  confiderably,  and  brings 
from  20s.  to  24s.  per  boll.  Oats  (of  a  quahty  to  give  meal  for  oats) 
fell  at  20s.  per  boll  ;  Oatmeal  at  20s.  per  boll ;  Wheat  at  30s.,  if 
good.  As  no  fcarcity  of  any  necefl'ary  of  life  is  to  be  apprehended,  it 
53  to  be  prefumed  the  prices  will  be  Heady,  without  going  much  higher 
or  lower.  If  fo,  all  clafies  will  wear  their  prefent  happy  appearance  of 
contentment. 

I  i  2  The 
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The  price  of  cattle,  tliough  below  laft  year's  rate  10  per  cent.,  is  per- 
haps ilill  high  enough  ;  and,  if  trade  flourifli,  it  is  fuppofed  they  will, 
maintain  their  prefent  rates. Oci,  26. 

Dunifnes-Pjire   Quarterly  Report, 

TrfE  weather,  fince  the  middle  of  July,  appears  to  have  been  more 
variable  on  this  well  fide  than  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland.  Both  hay 
?nd  corn  harvells  were  interrupted  by  rain,  though,  after  all,  the  crops 
may  be  faid  to  be  well  got. 

Wheat  cloes  not  appear  equal  to  the  promifmg  appearance  it  had  in 
July,  In  many  places,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fmut  ;  and  in  others, 
particularly  holm  lands,  mildew  affeft^d  the  ear  before  the  grain  was 
fullv  fed.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  grain,  though  clean  and  well  co- 
loured, is  hollow,  which  makes  the  mcafure  weigh  light.  The  beit. 
ivhcat  we  have  is  on  the  uplands,  upon  the  dry,  though  light  foils. 

Barley  is  a  good  crop,  and  well  got  ;  but  tlie  quantity  fown  has  been 
much  bolow  an  average,  owing  to  the  expedation,  that  the  fales  would 
he  le&ncd.  by  the  high  duty  on  malt.  Oats  are  generally  good  ;.. 
nnd  thofe  cut  within  the  month  of  September,  are  in  good  order ;_ 
but  fuch  as  w-ere  lats\v  have  been  injured  by  the  weather.  The  lof»- 
fo  occafioned  has  fallen  upon  farmers  who  run  wholly  upon  the 
common  or  late  oats.  Thofe  who  fow  both  early  and  common  oats 
have  the  harvell  divided  j  and  many,  this  feafon,  had  the  half  of 
tligir  crop  in  the  yard  before  the  Jate  feed  fowers  begun  to  cut. 
Various  advantages  arife  from  fowing  a  portion  of  early  oats,  be- 
frdej  the  f^'curity  from  frods,  which  fomctimes  overtake  the  late  ones. 
The  potato  oats  appear  to  keep  their  pre-eminence  upon  good  land- 
Even  ,when  they  lodge,  they  are  more  than  proportionally  better  than 
common  oats.  The  moil  general  error  of  farmers,  in  the  management 
of  all  early  corns,  is  the  letting  them  become  over-ripe.  Much  cf  the 
bed  of  the  grain  falls,  and  the  ftraw  lofes  its  fubllance.  It  is  not  at- 
tended to,  that  a  pickle  of  early  oats,  cut  nearly  green,  will  become 
firm  and  meal  well,  when  common  oats  of  the  fame  hue  are  nothing  but 
chaff.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obfei-ve  to  fanners  of  lefs  experience, 
that  early  oats  become  later  as  the  fame  feeds  continue  to  be  fown  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  found,  that  PoliOi  oats,  fov»m  for  ten  years, 
will  lofe  as  many  days  in  ripening,  and  alfo  become  fmaller  in  the  pickle. 
They  will  grow  lefs  liable  to  fhake  ;  but  the  original  purpofe  failed — 
their  early  and  fupe»-ior  quality. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  and  full  crop.  They  are  now  (hipping  at  1 8d. 
the  cwt.,  which  pays  well  to  the  farmer  near  the  coaft. 

The  prices  of  corn  has  rifen  confiderably.  The  Liverpool  faftori- 
are  now  beginning  to  (hip.  Wheat,  found,  weighing  60  lib.  the  Win* 
chcfter  buflicl,  is  worth  from  7s.  to  8s.  Barley  at  50  lib.  4s. ;  but  or- 
dinary barley  this  year  weighs  ^^  lib.  Oat  racaJ,  in  retail,  is  28.  2d. 
per  ilone.  Whether  this  advance  is  from  the  ftate  of  the  crop,  or  the  ef- 
feft  of  the  late  ad  of  Parliament,  is  not  certainly  known.  It  proba- 
bly 
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bly  procec<5s  from  both.  Tlie  efft-(5^,  however,  is  rational  an<1  ne.-ef- 
fary  for  the  times.  Yet  if  the  rife  upon  barley  proceeds  from  a  Icffcned 
crop,  on  the  jdea  of  a  want  of  demauci,  owing  to  the  high  duty  on 
irah.  It  is  an  evil  which  will  afTt^t  tHe  proorrefs  of  improveraci.t  in  ac;ri- 
cuhure,  and  alfo  lelfen  the  animal  food  produced  upon  improved 
pjrounds.  Padnres  laid  down  with  barley,  it  is  well  known,  will  yield 
more  growth  than  when  fown  with  any  other  corn. 

Turnips  have  become  a  better  crop  than  they  appeared  to  be  in 
July.  From  beinor  generally  later  fown,  they  arc  not  fo  large,  but  are 
ilill  growing,  and  will  do  fo  for  fome  weeks,  if  frefh  weather  conti- 
nues. They  will  have  the  advantage  of  (landing  more  froft  than  the 
early  fown  crops.  The  fields  injured  by  the  caterpillar  in  July  reco- 
vered in  a  great  degree.  Thofe  ate  wholly  except  the  fibres,  (liot  one 
again,  and  have  grown  turnips,  ufeful,  though  not  fo  large  as  they 
would  have  been.  Swedifh  turnip  feems  to  be  increafed  in  quantity. 
Still  tUe  farmers  do  not  attend  to  fow  \o  early  as  the  beginning  of  June, 
which  is  neceflary. 

The  demand  for  cattle  has  been  rather  better  the  lafl  two  months  ; 
hut  it  appears  that  many  of  thofe  carried  to  the  fouth  have  not 
met  with  a  ready  market  ;  and  in  what  ftate  the  dealers  to  the  jar 
fouthy  as  they  are  called,  will  return  to  their  winter  quarters,  is  itiil 
doubtful.  Draught  ewes  have  gone  off  without  diflicuhy,  and  v.'ithout 
diminution  of  prices.     And    notwlthftanding    the   high   price  of  wool, 

the  Moorland  fheep  keep  fully  up  with  the  Cheviot  or  long  breed. 

Oa,  27. 

Berwichjlnre  ^mrterly  Report. 

Our  harveil,  which  commenced  in  the  laft  week  of  Auguft,  was  fa- 
voured with  a  traft  of  fine  feafonable  weather  ;  and,  excepting  beans, 
fome  of  which  were  but  recently  carried,  the  crop  was  all  fecured  by 
the  loth  of  Oftober  in  excellent  condition. 

Wheat  is  a  good  average  crop,  though  the  quality  Is  inferior  to  that 
of  lad  year.  Barley  was  this  year  cultivated  on  a  very  circurnfcribed 
fcale,  in  confequence  of  the  duU  fale  it  experienced  thefe  two  years 
pail  ;  and  the  produce  is  but  middling.  The  oat  crop  is  deficient  in 
bulk,  and  rather  fmall  in  the  grain  ;  but  as  a  good  deal  of  land,  for- 
merlv  allotted  to  barley,  was  occupied  by  this  grain,  and  as  the  hill 
diftrid  was  all  harvefled  in  good  order,  the  aggregate  return  in  this 
county  may  be  reckoned  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  years.  Pv^as 
are  an  abundant  crop.  Beans  are  alfo  produdive  ;  but  the  w^et  feed- 
time  occafioned  their  being  fown  to  a  much  fmaller  extent  than  ufual. 

Turnips  have  improven  greatly  fince  the  beginning  of  harvell,  ancl 
^r.ay  now  be  reckoned  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  demand  has  been  fo  liinited, 
that  the  letting  price  (per  acre)  is  not  yet  properly  afcertained.  Young 
clovers  are  luxuriant,  and  palturage  has  all  along  been  frcHi  and  gocd  ; 
but  the  foggage  or  aftermath,  from  a  general  deficiency  of  clover,  has 
j30t  made  a  great  appearance. 

We  have  feldom  experienced  a  more  favourable  fummer  for  prcparinc^ 
1  i  3  ^ic 
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the  fallows,  or  a  finer  feafon  for  fowing  wheat  ;  all  the  early  fields  have 
made  a  vigorous  braird. 

Leai)  Hock  fold  heavily  in  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  and  markets 
declined  in  confequence  ;  but  the  demand  has  been  upon  the  increafe 
iince  this  month  commenced,  and  both  Iheep  and  cattle  have  been  taken 
off  at  better  prices. Oct.  27. 

Letter  from  a  Fanner  nejr  KeJfo^   OH,  2  2. 

<  From  the  beginning  to  the  20th  of  Auguft  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely wet  ;  but,  fmce  that  time,  circumftances  have  been  extremely 
favourable  for  field  operations.  Many  farmers  cut  down  their  corn,  and 
carried  it  into  the  ilack-yard,  without  the  lead  interruption  ;  and  the 
whole  crop  is  now  complttely  fecured  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  feems 
to  be  of  lefs  bulk  in  the  yard  than  expelled  when  in  the  fields,  whicli 
docs  not  augur  much  in  favour  of  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

On  the  2ifl:  September  we  had  a  liigh  gale  of  v/ind,  which  mull  have 
fhaken  ^■^o.V  grain  ;  but  as  the  lofs  was  trifling,  the  prefumptlon  is,  that 
little  of  what  was  then  uncut  came  under  that  defcription.  In  general, 
our  wheats,  both  of  winter  and  fpring  culture,  are  faulty,  fuch  famples 
^  have  appeared  at  market  being  by  no  means  fine  ;  and  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  worlt  has  not  yet  been  prefented.  My  opinion  is, 
that  this  grain  is  one  third  below  an  average.  Barley  is  a  fair  crop 
with  us,  but  little  being  fown,  the  home  confumption  will  nearly  re- 
quire the  whole  produce.  Oats  appeared  a  fair  crop,  though,  upon  trial, 
they  do  not  meal  fo  well,  by  nearly  a  fifth  part,  as  thofe  of  lail  feafon. 
Peas  and  beans  are  articles  we  deal  little  in  ;  but  what  we  have  feem  to 
be  tolerable.  Turnips,  although  much  injured  by  the  black  worm,  have 
recovered  greatly,  and,  upon  the  whole,  promife  to  be  a  full  average 
crop  ;  and  the  young  graffes  are  looking  fo  well  upon  all  for:s  of  land, 
that  it  IS  imp(;ffible  to  dillinguifh  v^'ith  what  grain  they  have  been  fown, 
or  under  what  management  they  have  been  cultivated. 

The  fallow  grounds,  from  the  long  dry  \yeather,  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  wheat  feed  is  getting  fall  forward.  Lean  cattle  are  bought 
vp  pretty  readily,  at  prices  very  little  below  thofe  of  lail  year.  At 
Wooler  fair  lail  week,  a  great  quantity  of  fiieep  were  fold.  Dinmonts, 
in  good  condition  for  turulp?,  fold  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  lib.  fink.  A 
confiderable  demand  appeared  for  fvvine,  and  draft  ewes  brought  nearly 
the  fame  prices  as  laft  year.  Fdv  t'.irnlps  are  yet  let  *,  bat  the  prices 
feem  to  Hart  at  61.  or  7I.  per  Englifh  acre.  * 

^ivceddale  ^larierly  Report, 

The  ftate  of  the  weather  during  the  quarter  has  been  fucli  ae  to  equal 
even  the  motl  fanguine  expeditions  of  the  luifDandman.  It  was  favtulr- 
able  to  the  filling,  ripening,  cutting  down,  and  bringing  in  of  the 
grain  crops,  to  a  degree  ftldom  experienced  in  this  dUtriit.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the-  heavy  rains  which  took  place  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  caufed  a  lodging  of  the  crop^  ou  fome  fields ;  but 
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as  the  wetnefs  was  of  fliort  durr.tlon,  it  Is  hoped  little  damage  has  been 
furtalned.  Harveft  commenced  about  the  ill  of  September,  and  at 
this  date  fcarcely  a  flicaf  of  corn  Is  to  be  feen  in  the  fields.  This 
unufiial  advantage  was  obtained,  in  a  great  meafine,  from  the  grain  ri- 
pening equally  fall  upon  the  high  as  upon  the  low  <',rounds,  and  from  a 
plentiful  fnpply  of  reapers.  Oats  have  fnffered  confiderably  fronri  fmut, 
particularly  that  variety  called  potato  outSy  which  were  lubflituted  '.-i 
place  of  barley  in  many  fields  that  had  carried  turnips  the  prectii'Mg 
year.  The  difeafe  feeais  to  have  prevailed  mod  upon  lands  of  a  thin 
loll,  and  fuch  as  were  out  of  condition.  Snme  of  the  potato  oats  have 
been  thrafhed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  aflcfted  grain  difcoloured  that 
which  was  found  ;  but  It  is  hoped  the  operation  of  the  Ihealiivg-r.'.-ll 
will  prevent  the  blacknefs  from  extending  to  the  meal.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  drawback,  they  may  be  coufidered  as  an  abundant  crop. 

Few  fales  of  grain  have  yet  been  made  ;  but  barley  ftems  tu  be  ])ar- 
ticularly  in  demand.  Tlie  quantity  raifed  here  this  feafon  Is,  liowever, 
but  fmall,  the  low  prices  of  lad  year  having  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
this  grain  to  the  ufual  extent.  Hay  fold  from  the  rick  at  6d.  to  8d. 
per  ftone.  It  was  but  a  light  crop,  owing  to  want  of  plants.  Pota- 
toes are  uncomir.oniy  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Young  clo- 
vers have  planted  well,  and  appear  very  luxuriant.  Some  farmers  allow 
their  feeding  fiieep  to  pafture  them  before  they  are  put  to  turnips  ;  and 
it  is  tliought  this  practice  Is  beneficial  to  ihe  plants,  efpecially  upon 
light  foils,  fuch  as  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  earth  is  brought 
more  clofely  about  their  roots  by  the  treading  of  the  flieep. 

Cattle  in  condition  for  turnip  feeding  meet  with  ready  fale ;  and  old 
ewes  bring  from  9I.  to  1  iL  per  fcore,  being  from  3s.  to  43.  per  head 
lower  than  lad  ^^ear's  prices.  Good  horfes  are  in  demand,  and  bring 
large  prices. Ocl.  15. 

Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  Report. 

Excepting  fome  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  fird  and  fecond  weeks  of 
Augud,  the  weather  has  continued  through  the  quarter  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Harved  became  general,  In  this  dldrltl,  about  the  fecond 
week  of  September,  and  the  crops  were  fecured  by  the  middle  of  O6I0- 
ber.  In  the  Moorland  didri<i:l:s,  however,  a  confiderable  part  is  dill 
in  the  fields. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  are  good,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and 
may  fafely  be  edimated  as  amounting  to  a  full  average.  Turnips  are 
better  than  expelled,  confidering  what  they  fullered  from  the  caterpillar 
in  July.  Hay,  which  was  a  good  crop,  fold  at  6d.  per  done  from 
the  rick.  Cattle  markets  have  been  looking  up  hnce  the  month  of 
Augud,  and  fales  are  readily  made.  Good  horfes  are  fcarce,  and  bring 
high  prices. — ->^OtL  30. 

Invernefsjhtre  ^larterly  Report. 

Harved  is  now  over  in  this  didrldl,  and  feldom  has  finer  weather  for 
the  purpofes  of  cutting  down  and   bringing  in  the  corn  been  witnefled. 

1  i  4  Cropi 
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Crops  are  fully  equal  to  an  averasre,  bolh  In  point  of  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. Potatoes,  the  principal  fupport  of  the  poorer  claffes,  are  abun- 
dant, and  are  felling  at  8s.  per  boil  of  256  pints.  Importation,  if  at 
all  necefiary,  will  be  very  limited  this  feafon.  Few  fales  of  grain  hav^ 
•▼rt  bpen  made.  Wheat  and  barley  may  be  reported  at  3CS.  per  boll. 
Tnrnip!?  are  p^ood,  and  provf^ndcr  of  every  fort  plentiful.  Drovers  are 
now  buying  all  forts  of  cattle  brlfl-cly,  and  at  good  prices.  Sheep  are 
nearly  one  third  below  laft  year's  prices.  Beef  and  mutton  from  4d, 
to  6d.  per  lib. Gel.  24. 

^Enjl' Lothian  ^larierly  Report. 

From  the  3d  to  the  2Cth  of  Auguft,  the  weather  was  variable,  ge- 
revally  wet  ;  and  Tome  of  the  rains  being  remarkably  heavy,  the  ftrong 
corns  were  much  XcA^td^  confequently  Impeded  in  their  progrtfs  to  ma- 
turity. The  remainder  of  Augurt,  and  the  whole  of  September,  fur- 
nlflied  choice  weather  for  ripening  and  harvefting  the  crop,  thereby 
leffening  the  damage  apprehended  to  be  done  by  the  preceding  rains. 
October  has  been  a  variable  month,  often  unfavourable  to  carrying  fuch 
crops  as  remained  in  the  field,  but  not  detrimental  td  the  wheat-feed 
preparation.  The  fowing  of  this  grain  Is  therefore  far  advanced  ;  and 
if  decent  weather  is  got  for  a  fortnight  longer,  the  extent  of  ground 
occupied  with  it  will  probably  be  greater  than  ever  known  in  this  dif- 
tria. 

Whatever  deficiency  of  produce  may  exift  in  other  diftrifts  of  the 
idand,  it  may  fafely  be  ilatcd  that  none  will  be  found  here,  except  per- 
haps in  the  barley  crop,  occafioned  by  a  fmaller  quantity  being  fown 
than  in  former  years.  Wheat,  though  it  docs  not  yield  to  the  Hack 
like  that  of  laft  year,  and  is  of  inferior  quality,  yet,  being  generally 
clofe  in  the  ground,  and  of  great  bulk,  the  return  per  acre  will  on  the 
whole  not  be  lefs  than  the  ordinary  average.  Barley  is  of  good  quality, 
though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  acres  cuftomarily  fowa 
were  under  this  grain.  Oata  were  a  Ihort  crop  ;  but  the  quality  being 
fine,  and  more  (own  than  ufual,  by  rcafon  of  barley  being  fo  unfale- 
Jible,  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  the  produce  will  be  below  a  full  average. 
Peas  and  beins  are  generally  good,  and,  being  harvefted  In  fine  condi- 
tion, prornife  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  more  productive  than  for 
fevcral  preceding  years. 

Markets;  for  grain  have  gradually  advanced  for  feveral  months  ;  but 
the  chief  rife  has  been  upon  wheat,  which  is  at  leafl  one  third  higher 
than  laft  year  at  this  time.  A  circumftance  may  be  ftated  extremely 
creditable  to  the  quality  of  the  wheats  raifed  in  this  diftridl ;  and  it  is 
done  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  corn-dealer,  who  is  in  the  habit 
<>f  fending  wheat  to  the  London  market.  This  gentleman,  oftener 
than  once  in  the  conrfe  of  the  quarter  has  topped  Marklane  with 
,  wheats  purchafed  at  Haddington  ;  and  one  day,  in  particular,  his  price 
was  four  (hillingp  per  quarter  higher  than  any  other  cargo  prefented. — 
Nov.  2.    ■ 

A:.cotini 
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j^c count  of  Wheat  fold  in  Haddington  Market,  for  Ready  Money, 
from  Dcconl'cr  2d  1803  to  Ocloher  iGih^  both  days  inclnfive. 


Dates.        JVeelly 

W 
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17 

0 
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I 
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19 
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I 
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10 

6 
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19 
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I 
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I 
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10 

0 

I 
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12 
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I 
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13 

9 

I 
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15 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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18 
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14 

3 

I 
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12 

• 

- 
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rVeehly  Weekly                   Weekly                     Monthly 

^antky,  Prcduce.  Average,                   Average. 
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Monthly 

Mor.thly 

MoniJ  y 

j^nnual 

^latitity. 

ProduLC. 

A 

veru.e. 

Average, 

BOLLS. 

L.    s.  a. 

L. 

». '  d. 
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December 

'^111 
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5    5  A 

January 

'93^ 

2370    10     6 

4    5A 

February 
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3  'A 
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4     1  '-ri 
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8     8A 
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2894   12     0 

7     7.V 
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12       OV^ 
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12  10 
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I     8     3H 

Attefted  by 

Archibald 

ToDFaCK, 

Clerk  of  the  Market. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  mar  Perth,  03.  24, 

*  Our  harveft  in  this  quarter  of  Perthfhire  was  as  quick  as  any  one 
on  remembrance.  Many  people  linifhed  cutting  in  three,  and  few  ex- 
ceeded four  weeks.  Wheat  may  equal  the  quantity  of  laft  year,  but 
the  quality  is  much  inferior.  Barley  is  dcfcdive  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Oats  kept  long  back  in  ripening,  and,  though  much  lodged 
by  the  rains,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  fuperior  to  lad  year's  produce. 
Potatoes  are  a  full  crop.  So  are  Turnips :  But  lint,  of  which  a  great 
breadth  was  fown,  turns  out  but  poorly  at  the  mill. 

Live  ilock  continue  to  bring  good  prices  ;  and,  from  the  g  -^at  plen- 
ty of  heep^  it  is  probable,  that  no  material  change  will  happen  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  feafon,  Harveft  wages  were  high.  There  is  a 
rivalfhip  in  this  county  betwixt  the  manufa£lurer  and  farmer  ;  therefore, 
high  wages  mull  be  given,  before  the  weaver  can  be  induced  to  leave 
his  loom,  even  during  the  harveft  months.  * 

ExiraB  of  a  Letter  from  George  Dempjier  Ffq.,  dated  Dun'ich  en,  Oct.  31. 

*  Such  a  feafoh  as  the  prefent,  God  in  his  providence  never  beftowed 
on  Scotland — fuuh  an  autumn,  I  mean.  For  it  ripened  our  wheat, 
brought  in  our  hay,  Has,  corn,  and  potatoes,  without  the  leaft  injury 
from  rain  or  wind.  This  muft  not  have  univerfally  been  the  cafe,  o- 
therwife  viclual  could  not  bear  its  prefenc  price.  We  had  a  falv,  by 
au6lion,  of  100  head  of  Highland  cattle  ycfterday,  which  brought 
on  an  average  7^0  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  fuch  cattle  in  Suther- 
Und«      They    were   fmall   creatures,    and   chiefly   purchafed   by   gea- 

tlemea^' 
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tlemens'  grieve?,  for  their   maRer's  table?.     The  grain  market  looks  up 
here.     I   have  fold  my  wheat  at    29s.   per  bolL     Good  barley  is  2  2Sv 

23s.  to  24*^.  ' 


ENGL  A  N  D. 
Norihuviberland  ^larterly  Report. 

The  weather,  for  tlie  laft  quarter,  has  in  g-enerai  been  favourable  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Two  frofty  nij^hts,  in  the  latter  end  of  Ju- 
ly, cane  very  opportunely  far  deilroying  tlie  black  caterpillars,  which 
wfie  making  great  ravages  amongft  the  young  tur.itpt  ;  thefe  frofts 
were  fucceedcd  by  fome  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Aui:;uit  ;  after  vi'hich, 
the  weather  was  (with  few  exceptions)  uniformly  dry,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  harveil  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  crops  carried  in  the  moil 
defireable  llate. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  lafl:  report,  that  the  wheat  crop  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  thin,  which,  on  reaping,  has  proved  even  worfe  than 
was  then  apprehended  :  and  attended  with  the  fmgular  clrcuraftance,  of 
bdng  nioilly  lodged,  though  the  crop  was  ever  fo  thin,  and  rufted,  or 
cankered  in  the  flraw  ;  a  difeafe  which  prevents  the  grains  from  receiv- 
ing their  proper  nouriihment,  and  makes  them  fkinny  and  fmall  ;  the 
confequence  i?,  that  a  good  fample  of  new  vrheat  is  rarely  to  be  feen, 
and  is  everywhere  very  inferior  to  the  produce  of  lalt  year,  in  this  di- 
ilridl,  the  wheat  crop  may  be  fafely  llated  to  be  confiderably  below  am 
average  ;  and,  in  the  county  of  Durham,   matters  are  llill  worfe. 

The  crops  of  barley  on  dry  lands  were  abundant  ;  but  on  ftrong 
loams,  and  moift  foils,  very  thin  ;  and,  from  the  low  price  at  which 
this  grain  was  fold  laft  year,  lands  that  would  have  been  appropriated 
to  barley,  were  fown  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  which  occafions  the 
quantity  in  this  county  to  be  much  below  the  average  produce  of  other 
yenrs. 

Oats  sre  in  general  a  fair  average  crop.  Beans  and  peas  were  never 
known  better,  and  are  confiderably  above  an  average. 

The  turnip  crop  on  dry  lands  is  remarkably  good  :  the  plants  that 
had  their  leaves  eaten  off  with  the  black  caterpillar,  revived  by  the  rains 
and  fucceeding  warmth  in  Auguft  ;  and  are  now  fcarcely  to  be  diftin- 
^uifhed  from  thofe  that   efcaped  the  ravages  of  this  reptile.  *      Upon 

fome 

*  In  yotir  laft  Yorkftiire  report,  it  is  ftated,  that  *  probably  fome  at- 
tfnt'wn  to  VagQ^s  method  of  night-rollirg  might  have  been  benejicial.  '  On 
thi?  1  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  night-rolling  was  not  an  original 
invention  of  Mr  Vagg  :  the  merit  (if  it  hns  any)  is  due  to  Mr  Ellis, 
uho  pradlifcd  and  publiilied  it  many  years  before  Mr  Vagg  offered  it  at 
fecond  haiid  to  the  public,  and  enriched  himfelf,  by  pretending  to  di- 
vulge a  fecret  for  deltroying  the  tiirmp  fy  ;  hut  which  turned  out  to  be 
theyZr/^,  which  every  reader  of  Ellis  had  long  ken  acquainlt^d  iviih- 
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foiTie  very  civy  lands,  there  is  an  appearance  of  Oilldew,  which  will  check 
their  growth  and  dctc-rioratc  the  produce. 

Potatoes  are  every  where  an  abundant  crop,  and  cjood  in  qualify. 
The  wheat  fowing  is  nearly  fi'iifhed  on  fiin-irncr  fallows,  and  aifo  after 
drilled  beans,  the  landa  being  moiliy  in  fine  tilth,  thovigh  in  fome  places 
the  itrong  foils  are  rather  too  dry  for  tb.e  feed  veiretating  with  faftty. 

Our  np.arkets  for  live  Hock  liave  lately  been  on  the  decline.  Beef 
from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  Sheep  from  6d.  to  vd.  per  lib.  fuiUing  of- 
fals.    The  corn   markets  are   getting    up,  particularly  for  wheat  and 

barley. ^22.  Oclulcr,. 

Letter frorK  an  extcnjl've  Farmer  in  Dorfdjjyire,  Ofiober  il. 
*  Our  profpedl  is  gloony.  We  had  a  fine  harvel^,  it  is  true  ;  but,  a 
fortnight  before  it  beg:in,  we  evidently  faw  flrong  figns  of  blight,  which 
daily  increafed  and  occafioned  many  people  to  cut  down  the  wheit  be- 
fore It  was  ripe  ;  they  being  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  cut  it 
then,  and  let  it  ripen  in  tiic  Hook.  I  cannot  fee  a  reafon  for  thi?,  un- 
lefs  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  blight  iucreafes  J)y  the  corns  {landing  uncut- 
During  the  liarveli,  we  had  fome  tine  feafonable  rains,  and  the  grain 
appeared  to  get  plumper  ;  but  now  that  the  moiilure  is  evaporated,  the 
grain  is  returned  to  the  Hate  it  was  in  before.  1  have  lately  been  in 
Devonfliire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ciomerfetrnirc.  Speaking  in 
general,  the  wheat  is  certainly  worfe,  both  in  grain  and  quantity,  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  I  truft,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. 1  heve  thraCicd  enough  to  be  certain,  that  1  flrall  not  average; 
12  bufhcis  Winchester  meafure,  per  Englifh  acre  ;  and  of  that  a  good 
deal  is  ihrivelied  and  pinched.  Our  barley  crops  arc  decent,  by  no 
'  means  abLsndant  ;  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  lail  year's  crop,  which 
was  a  good  one. 

*  Oats  are  but  a  middling  crcp  v/ith  us,  but  we  feldom  reckon  upon 
this  grain  ;  for  you-  know  what  Johnfon  faid  of  them.  Indeed,  we 
never  do  them  common  jufiice,  fowing  them  generally  on  lands  where 
fcarce  any  other  grain  wiil  grow.  Peas  were  a  very  decent  crop.  Or 
beans,  we  fow  or  plant  but  very  few.  Here  is  fome  quantity  of  old 
wheat  left  ;  but  as  the  full  wheat  feed  time  is  come,  the  flails  are  re- 
bounding in  every  barn,  (we  have  but  few  thrafiiing  machines  yet),  and 
a  fnilling  per  builiel  and  more  has  been  given  for  thrafliing,  which  in 
^  common  feafons  is  done  for  3d.  3^d.  and  4d.  On  account  of  the  qus- 
lity  being  fo  bad,  moil  people  are  fowing  old  wheat  ;  confequently, 
the  demand  for  it  is  coiif.derable,  and  thofe  who  have  any  that  is  good, 
get  I2S.  pf^r  buihel ;  others  los.  6d.,  and  <;s.  6d. 

«  Of  barley  there  is  but  little  thrafhed  yet,  for  the  above  reafon,  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  during  tlie  winter.  What 
•omes  to  market  is  ftom  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  buihel.  As  to  oats,  few 
are  yet  thraflied  ;  price  uncertain,  but  about  3s.  and  upwards.  To 
change  the  fcene — Hay  was  an  abundant  crop,  and  well  fecured  ; 
the  aftermath  exceedii>g  good,  and  a  fine  feafon  for  feeding  it  off. 
Fat  beafis  have  been  rather  plenty  all  the  feafon,  and  no  want  of  Hock 
coming  en  in  har.d.     The  eld  ewci  at  Weyhill-fair  fold  wonderfully 

welL 
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well.  You  will  recolleft  jrreat  numbers  of  them  are  very  forward  ia 
lamb.  Some  lambs  fell  .i^ofng  up  to  the  fair,  and  were  carried  on  by 
the  ihepherds.  From  thefe  ewes  the  London  market  is  fupplied  with 
houfe-Iamb  ;  but  numbers  of  the  ewes  will  not  vean  till  near  Ladyday, 
the  greater  part  from  about  Chriftmas  to  Candlemas.  The  forwarded 
fold  for  6cs.  per  head,  and  from  thence  down  to  40s.  ;  but  the  average 
of  the  better  forts  about  50s.  Fa^  beef  now  fells  at  about  1 1?.  per  fcore 
of  20  lib.  fmking  ofFol.  Mutton  8d.  per  lib.  of  16  ounces,  finking  do. 
This  year's  lambs,  fliorn  about  Midfummer,  fold  at  the  laft  faus  ([ 
mean  male  lambs  gelt— females  are  feldom  fold,  except  by  chance)  from 
149.  to  183.  and  20s.  per  head. 

*  We  are  pretty  forward  in  our  wheat  feeding  julf  round  this  place,  tho' 
we  are  later  than  elfewhere.  We  have  more  than  half  done.  The  land 
works  very  well  ;  for,  generally,  it  is  fown  on  a  clover  lea  of  one,  two, 
and  fometimes  three  years  (landing,  on  one  earth,  (one  ploughing) 
worked  in  with  very  heavy  harrows  after  it  is  ploughed.  The  farmers 
were  completely  frightened  lafh  fpring.  Barley  funk  to  2s.  6d.  per 
bufhel,  and  but  little  demand  in  appearance  They  gave  it  to  their 
pigs  and  horfes  as  nothing  worth  ;  but  before  harveft  it  got  up  to  5s. 
and  5s.  6d.  per  bufliel,  and  none  hardly  to  he  had.  What  (hort-fighted 
mortals  we  are,  and  fn'ghtened  at  our  own  fliadows,  entirely  forgetting 
what  times  we  had  only  two  years  fince  ! 

*  You  fay  your  rents  are  ftill  creeping  up  :  we  have  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  the  malady  is  likely  to  incrcafe,  for  the  landlords  have  tail- 
ed the  fwects  of  it.  You  aflv,  how  is  the  property-tax  liked  ;  or  ra- 
ther, how  is  it  pnid  on  the  eld  rents  .•*     As  little  increafe  as  pofiible. 

'  We  have  but  few  long  leafes  ;  feven,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  are 
generally  the  longed.  I  believe  the  large  farms  are  leaft  taxed  :  1  need 
not  fay  why.  It  is  certainly  more  productive  than  the  income-tax. 
The  greatelt  evafion  has  h?.ppened  in  cafes  where  the  landlord  occupies 
liis  own  lands. 

Letter  from  a  Fanner  in  JVales^  Ocl.  2  2. 

<  From  the  date  of  my  \A  (July  15th)  to  the  middle  of  Augud, 
we  experienced  a  trad  of  cold  \infavourable  weather,  with  wind  and 
rain,  which  unfortunately  did  much  injury  to  many  of  the  growing 
crops.  Wheat  till  then  had  a  fine  appearance,  and  promiftd  to  yield  a 
good  return  ;  but  nothing  is  certain  ;  for  we  have  been  completely  difap- 
y)ointed,  particularly  in  low  fituations.  The  late  fown  fields,  and  thofe 
upon  high  grounds,  generally  efcapcd  the  blight.  Few  good  famples 
are  however  to  be  fcen  ;  the  btl^  are  trom  cold  loils  ;  and  every  one  com- 
plains of  the  fmail  return,  though  the  fine  harvcil  wa;-,  certainly  much  xxi 
iavour  gf  its  improvcnient.  Barley  never  iiad  a  good  appearance.  The 
tarlitfl  fown  fields  are  worit,  which  is  an  uncommon  circumftance. 
Oats,  peas  and  beans,  are  all  Lo  be  doing  with  ;  that  is,  they  are  equal 
to  an  average. 

*  VVt  arc  now  bufy  fowing  wheat.     Thofc  who  fowcd  early  had  a  fine 

fcafon, 
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feafon,  and  the  grain  brairded  finely  ;  but  the  laft  ten  days,  bcin^  wef, 
have  forced  thofe  wiio  were  behind,  to  leave  the  fallovra  till  they  get 
into  better  condition.  Corn  markets  have  advanced  greatly  fincc  har- 
veft,  and  are  likely  to  kc?ep  up.  Cattle  and  fhccp  have  a  dull  fale,  but 
the  prices  are  not  to  be  complained  of.  All  improvements  here  are 
at  a  (land,  except  the  iron-works,  which  are  daily  increafing.  I  am 
told  that  the  Glamorganfhire  iron  now  exceeds  in  quality  that  of  the 
befl  foreign  ;  of  whicli  there  can  be  no  better  proof,  than  the  demand 
from  every  part  of  the  ifland  wliere  it  has  been  tried.  As  a  good  part 
of  this  demand  is  from  Scotland,  it  is  my  duty  to  flate,  that  all  the 
iron  made  here  is  not  of  the  fame  quality  :  that  manufadured  by  the 
Dulais  Company,  and  marked  D.  Co.,  may  be  depended  upon,  and  is 
every  thing  with  our  fmiths,  \\\\q  certainly  may  be  reckoned  compe- 
tent judges. 

TorhJJj'ire  ^lartcrly  Report ;   luiih  a  Rcirofpecllve  View   of  Rural 
Jl fairs,  for  1 804. 

During  the  heavy  rains  of  lad  AuguR,  the  profpeft  of  the  harvefl 
was  rather  gloomy  :  fmce  that  time,  the  feafon  has  been  one  of  the 
moft  favourable  ever  known.  Whether  by  thofe  rains,  or  from  what- 
ever caufe,  the  wheat  crops  are  likely  to  be  very  unproduftive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildew,  which  has  been  almoft  general  in  this  didiufl  ;  to 
that  degree,  that  even  one  fourth  oF  an  average  crop  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, in  fome  iuflances,  from  the  flail.  However,  there  are  Hill  fome 
few  good  crops  ;  and  fome  of  thofe,  in  fituations  and  afpeds,  which 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  their  efcape  from  this  perni- 
cious fcourge. 

Barley  and  oats  are  deemed  rather  above  than  below  the  ufual  pro- 
duce. Beans  are  uncommonly  good  and  produ6live,  and  moft  of  them 
are  ftacked  in  the  beil  condition.  Potatoes  are  excellent,  and  plenriful. 
The  bell  Wheat  is  about  i  is.  ;  Barley  5s.  :  Oats  43.  ;  Beans  6s.  6d.  ; 
Rye  5s.  6d.  per  bufhel  of  Wincheller  5  Potatoes  3s.  ;  Apples  8s.  per 
bufiiel  upheaped.  Rape  and  ilax  are  thought  to  be  deficient  in  feed; 
the  prices  advancing. 

The  fummer  fallowing,  except  by  the  more  diligent  cultivators,  has 
not  been  fo  completely  executed  as  might  have  been  expefted.  Tur- 
nips were  fown  upon  very  good  tillages,  but  promifed  ill  during  the 
early  llagcs  of  their  growth  :  ti;ey  now  exhibit  a  very  fine  and  plenti- 
ful afped,  and  fome  have  been  fold  about  5I.  per  ilatute  acre. 

The  late  rains,  though  plentiful,  were  not  fuch  as  to  hinder  mate- 
rially the  fowing  of  wheat,  even  on  moift  foils  ;  yet  that  operation  13 
in  a  backward  ftare  ;  very  little  having  been  fown  as  yet.  Clovers 
and  other  feeds  are  very  promifing,  and  the  after-grafs,  or  fog,  abun- 
dant ;  fo  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  ftock^  of  cattle  being  wtrii 
fupported  during  the  enfuing  winter.  Clover  feed,  the  produce  of  tut;, 
'^rcfent  year,  is  luppofed  to  be  very  deficient. 

Lean  cattle  and  ihcep  are  m  demand,  and  arc  fcUijig  at  j^oad  prices. 

•      Ihxf 
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Hay  is  about  4I.  to  5 1,  per  ton.  Fat  cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs,  are  at 
moderate  prices.  Beef,  yd.  to  8d.  Mutton  and  Pork,  yd.  Veal, 
9d.     Butter,   is.  3d.  per  lib.  Avoirdupois. 

On  a  review  of  the  wliole  year,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  commence-' 
ment  of  it  was  marked  by  moll  unfavourable  circumllances  of  weather  ; 
by  which  the  check  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds  was  fo  great,  as  abfo- 
lutely  to  threaten  the  want  of  every  thing  necefiary  to  fupport  the 
Lve  Hock  ;  confequently  forage  appeared  rifmg  to  a  price  hitherto  un- 
lieard  of.  But  the  farmer  (hould  never  dcfpair ;  for  fo  fudden  a  burft 
of  growth  as  tliat  which  immediately  fucceeded,  was  fcarcely  ever  be- 
fore experienced  ;  and  in  one  week,  about  the  end  of  April,  the  face 
of  nature,  as  if  by  magic,  was  completely  changed,  and  the  ground 
was  clothed  with  the  moft  deliglitful  verdure  ;  much  more  delightful, 
as  it  fo  much  exceeded  our  utmoll  hopes  and  expeclations. 

Since  the  above  period,  a  moft  promifnig  afpeft  of  plenty  of  every 
thing  feemed  unifonnly  confpicuous,  until  the  appearance  of  mildew 
about  the  middle  of  Augull  ;  the  caufe  of  wliich  pernicious  blaft  to 
our  bed  grain  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  thefe  lines,  to  be 
much  more  feduloully  inveftigated  than  it  has  been,  that  perchance,  if  not 
entirely  dependent  on  phyfical  caufes  not  at  all  within  our  reach,  fome 
remedy  or  palliative  may  be  difcovercd. 

What  may  be  more  particularly  inculcated  in  this  review  of  the 
pall  feafon,  in  order  to  future  improvements,  is,  that  the  fowing  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  ought  to  be  performed  as  early  as  poffible  ;  the  proper 
flate  of  preparation  by  tillage  a«d  manuring  being  premifed,  thefe  be- 
ing the  only  artificial  means  of  an  early  harveft  ;  and  alfo  that  the 
reaping  of  grain,  particularly  of  wheat,  ought  to  be  done  in  a  much 
greener  flate  than  is  generally  praclifed.  Thefe  circumllances  at- 
tended to,  would  be  produdlive  0/  the  moll  beneficial  effects,  both  to 
the  quahty  of  the  grain,  and  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  harveiling,  while 
days  are  longer  and  weather  drier  than  aftei-wards  ;  elFefts  which  have 
been  very  convincingly  olfered  to  the  difcerning  mind  during  the  feafon 
under  review.  It  has  certainly  been  within  the  obfervation  of  the 
writer,  that  wheat  fov/n  as  above,  on  late  and  backward  foils,  in  the 
laft  week  of  September  or  firll  of  Odlober,  has  been  reaped  in  a  per- 
fect flate  the  third  week  in  Augufl  ;  while  wheat  fown  {^c^steru paribus) 
in  the  fecond  week  in  November,  was  ill  reaped  in  the  third  week  of 
October  inftant,  and  the  lofs  by  high  winds  almoll  incalculable.  Beans 
alfo  that  were  fown  in  the  firil  week  of  March  have  been  houfed  and 
thraflied  in  the  fecond  or  third  week  of  September,  while  thofe  fowi\ 
in  April  are  now  in  the  fields,  and  fome  of  them  uncut.  Where  the 
reaping  of  mildewed  wheat  has  been  too  long  delayed,  the  effedl  is  very 
remarkable  ;  that  reaped  in  a  green  Hate  affording  a  tolerable  fample, 
wliiki  fome  of  that  reaped  dead  ripe  is  fhrivclled  up  fo  as  to  be  fit  for 
nothfng  but  hogs  and  poultiy. 

Tlie  prefent  advance  in  wheat  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fup- 
ply  being  inadequate  to  the  demand  ;  from  the  effett  of  mildew  and 

blafting, 
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l»lailii\^,  fee.  :  but,  no  doubt,  many  will  attribute  it  in  part  to  the 
operation  of  the  corn  bill  of  laft  felfion  of  Parliament  :  if  at  uL!  ,ulUy, 
that  bill  will  foon  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  unpopular  mcaui.e,  aid 
may  be  the  means  of  future  caution  and  check  to  I  lie  arrogant  v  of  af- 
fected political  forefight  in  matters  utterly  out  of  the  reach  even  of  the 
too  much  boaded  omnipotence  of  political  regulation. 

The  abundant  produti  of  forage,  with  the  excellent  Hate  in  wlilch 
much  of  it  has  been  faved,  added  to  the  feafonal^le  rains  for  the  after- 
grafs  and  turnips,  muft  relieve  the  farmer  from  all  anxiety  in  refpec^t  to 
the  winter  fubfillence  of  his  cattle  and  flieep,  cfpecially  if  it  prove  to- 
lerably open  weather  till  near  Chrillmas. 

The  dry  weather  of  the  harveft  has  tliis  year  been  of  mod  fmgular 
ufe  ;  for  the  ftate  of  the  wheats  in  particular  was  fuch,  that  much  wet 
weather  in  fuccefllon  would  have  entirely  ruined  the  crops  of  that  grain, 
and  might  have  been  produ6live  of  very  unpleafant,  if  not  fatal  coiife- 
quences.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  tliat 
the  profpedl  at  the  clofe  of  the  prefent  year  is  more  favourable  to  the 
agriculturift,  though,  unfortunately,  lefs  fo  to  the  public,  than  at  the 

clofe  of  the  lall. Oa.  26. 

Letter  from  Ljmi   (^Norfolk)   0£l.  29. 

'  In  the  abfence  of  your  ordinaiy  reporter,  we  beg  leave  to  furnifli 
you  with  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  crops  and  markets  of  this 
dilb-ia. 

*  About  one  half  of  the  v.-heat  crop  is  materially  injured  by  mildew, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  tainted  with  fmut,  which  things  necelTarily 
caufc  qualities  to  be  very  variable.  Some  people  houfed  their  v/heats 
when  in  a  tender  ftate  ;  but  the  generahty  being  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  number  of  acres  under  this  grain  greater  in  this  than  in  tlie  iafl 
feafon,  we  truft  that  this  county  will  be  able  to  export  its  ufual  quantity. 

*  Barley  is  deficient  at  leall  one  fourth  of  laft  year's  crop  as  to  quan- 
tity, but  the  quality  is  good.  Oats  are  confidered  to  be  ^jort  of  an 
average.  Peas  are  unqueftionably  good  ;  but  beans  are  a  ftiort  crop, 
liaving  fufFered  much  from  mildew. 

*  The  farmers  are  now  bufily  emplo^Td  in  fowing  their  wheat  lands  ; 
and  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  fomic  fine  rains  fent  us  late- 
ly. The  delivery  of  grain  his  not  hitherto  been  coiifidcrable  ;  but  the 
demand  being  great,  a  rapid  advance  of  prices  has  taken  place.  An- 
uexed  you  have  a  ftate  of  prices  here  per  qr.arter,  put  free  on  board. 

*  Beft  new  wheat      -       -       8cs,  Oats     -     -     -     -     23s. 

Runs  of  old  ditto,     -     -     76s.  Beans  (old)     -     -    40s. 

Ditto  of  new  ditto  6Ss.  to  76s.  White  peas,  4SS.  to  52s. 

Ditto  coarfe  and  black  60s.  Grey  ditto     -     -      4c  s. 

Rye      ------      40s.  Winter  tares    -    •-    2i^s, 

Barley      -     -     -      -      -      42  s. 

'  The  crop  of  turnips  is  excellent  this  year.  * 

Letter  f rem  London^  Oct.  30. 
*  From  the  general  bad  quality  of  the  new  wheat  prefented  at  Mark- 
X,ane,  I  am   forry  to  fay  that  the  injury  from  blight*  rnpears  to  have 
?0L.  y.  NO,  20.  K  k  been 
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been  more  extenfive  than  was  fiippofed  when  I  wrote  you  laft.  The 
beft  famples  are  inferior  to  lall  year's  ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  what  has 
been  yet  produced  will  not  yield  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  fine  flour 
which  the  average  of  lafh  year  produced.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
price  of  wheat  has  very  confiderably  advanced,  notwithftanding  the  con- 
fiderablc  fupply  of  foreign  wheat,  which  has  been  all  quickly  bought 
up.  The  quantity  of  new  barley  yet  at  market  has  been  fmall,  and  the 
crop  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  great  as  was  expeded,  from  which  the  price 
has  alfo  much  advanced.  The  bean  crop  is  eftcemed  a  good  one  ; 
but  as  there  has  been  no  great  fupply,  and  a  confiderable  demand  for 
the  Weft  Indies,  prices  have  been  on  the  advance  for  fome  weeks  paft. 
Hog  peas  are  good  in  quality,  and  arc  now  coming  pretty  freely  to 
market.  Tlie  new  oats  that  have  been  fcjd  at  Mai-k-Lane,  have  in  ge- 
neral been  of  fine  quality,  and  very  dry  and  well  harvefted.  White 
peas  are  but  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  crop  not  great,  which  has 
caufed  a  confiderable  advance  on  boiling  peas.  We  have  had  very  fa- 
vourable rains  during  this  month,  which  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  get 
their  wheat  fown  in  the  beft  order  ;  and  the  weather  being  remarkably 
mild  for  the  feafon,  the  early  fown  wheats  are  looking  well. 

State  of  London  Markets,  Oftober  29th. 
l^Iew  Wheat     -     -     48s.  63s.  72s.  to  78s.  to  84s. 
Old  Wheat      -     -      52s.  76s.  ;  fine  88s.  ;  fine  white  90s.  to  92s. 
Foreign  Red     -     -     52s.  78s.  82s. 
White  Dantzic     -      75s.  85s.  ;  fine  90s. 
Black  Wheat        -      60s,  70s. 
Rye      -     -     -     -       38s.  42s. 

Barley     -     -     -     -    44s.  48s.  ;  fine,  new  and  old,  50s. 
Malt     -     -     -     -      80s.  86s. 
White  Peas     -     -      42s.  45s.  ;  Boilers,  56s.  60s. 
Grey  ditto       -     -      42s.  44s.  ;  new,  45s. 
New  Small  Beans        46s.  48s.  ;  old  52s. 
New  Tick  Ditto         42s.  45s.  ;  old  48s. 
Oats,  Long  Feed       21s.  24s. 

Short  Smalls  or  Friezlands,   24s.  27s.  ;  fine  old  29s. 

Polands 25s.  27s.  29s.  ;  fine  old  315. 

All  per  quarter  of  8  Winchefter  bufliels. ' 
Fine  Flour,  delivered  to  the  bakers,  70s.  72s.  to  76s. ;  finett  783.  p.  fack. 
Red  Cloverfeed     -     -     40s.  60s.  84s.  ;  fine,  90s.  105s. 
White  ditto     -     -     -      80s.  905.  ;  fine,    112s. 
Trefoil      -     -     .     -       30s.  40s.  ;  fine,  48s.  per  cwt. 
Old  Hops  in  bags     -     6cs.  70s.  76s. ;  new,   75s.  84s.  903. 
Ditto  in  pockets  to         80s.  ;  new,  80s.  90s.  to  98s.  per  cwt. 
New  Hay       -     -     -       6cs.  to  80s.  per  load. 
Old  ditto       -     -     -        80s.  to  86s.  per  load. 
Straw       -     -     -     -        32s.  to  38s.  per  load. 
Beef     -----     4s.  6d.  to  5s. 
Mutton     -     -     -     -     3s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. 
Pork      -     -     -      -      48.  to  4s.  4d. — All  per  flone  of  8  lib. 

Pticf 
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Price  of  Floiir^  Ocl.  29. 


Fine  Englifli  Flour       75s.  to  Sos. 
Second  ditto         -       703.  —  753. 


American  Flour  48s.  to  523, 

Per  faek  of  5  bufhels,  or  280  lib. 


Weight  and  Price  of  Bread, 

Peck  Loaf  weiglis  17  lib.     60/,.  6  dr.         -  fold  for  45.  3d. 

Half  Peck  Loaf  -  8  lib.  110/    o  dr.  -  23.  1  ^d. 

Qiiartern  Loaf  -  4  lib.     5  oz.  8  dr.  -  is.  o-^d. 

Manfion-Hovjc,  Tuefday^  Ocl.  23.  —  OJjic.iid  Return  of  Floury  including  from 
the  i^th  if  on.  to  the  lajlh  of  Oct. 

Total,  21,870  facks. — Average  price  733.  1  ^d. — 33.  7;^d.  higher  than 

la  It  week. 

Return  of  Wheat  in  Mark-lane,  including  only  from  the  ?,th  of  Od.  to  the 
iph  of  Otl.  agreeable  to  the  neav  Atl. 

Total,   18,494  quarters. — Average    72s.  iid.  ; — iid.   higher  than  laft 

return. 

Price  of  Grain  at  Uxhridge-, 

Thurflay,  OB.  25. — Wheat  per  load,  1 81.  to  25I. — Barley  per  quar- 
ter, 2I.  23.  to  2I.  63. — Beans  per  quarter,  2I.  4s.  to  2I.  6s. — Oats  per 
quarter,   il.  ys.  to  il.  15s.- — Peas  per  quarter,  2I.  8s.  to  2I.  12s. 

Average  Price  of  Corn  per  garter. 
Great  Britain,  for  the  Week  ending  O^fl.  20. 


Eng.  5c  Wal 

es. 

Scotland. 

Eng.  &  Wales. 

Scotland, 

?. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

Wheat     . 

68 

8 

S^   10 

Beans         -     36 

5 

34     7 

Rye 

3^ 

10 

36   10 

Peas          -        3^ 

8 

33   ^i 

Barley 

36 

0 

29     8 

Oatmeal     -     19 

8 

19     9 

Oats 

25 

3 

23     4 

Big          -         25 

8 

2£        2 

State  of  Counfry  Marl-ets,  iffc.  in  England. 

Wakefeldj  Od.  26. — Our  fupply  of  grain  for  this  day*s  market  was 
rot  large,  and  fuperline  wheats  were  readily  fold  at  from  7s.  to  83,  per 
quarter  advance.  The  inferior  kinds  were  alfo  faleable  at  an  advance  ot 
from  38.  to  4s.  per  quarter.  Oats  remain  with  little  alteration.  Barley 
little  at  market  ;  aad  as  well  as  Malt  ready  fale,  at  a  fmall  advance. 
Beans  are  alfo  in  great  dematid,  and  good  ones  4s.  per  quarter  dearer. 

Per  Quarter  Wlnchefler. — Wheat  South  country,  46s.  60s.  to  66s. 
fine  88s.  Ditto  Lincolnfhire,  46s.  to  8Ss.  Ditto  Holdernefs,  46s.  to 
88s.  Ditto  New,  none.  Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  New,  42s.  to 
44s.  Dit^o  ditto  Old,  30s.  to  34s.  6d.  Ditto  Lincolnfliire,  Old  403. 
to  42s.  Ditto  Seconds,  none.  Ditto  Yorkfhlre  Wolds,  42s.  to 
44s.  Oats,  23s.  to  289.  Beans,  Soutli  country,  40s.  to  45s.  Dit- 
to Lincolnfliire,  4CS.  to  45s,     Ditto   Holdernefs,  40s.  to  45s.     Ditto 

K  k  2  ditto 
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ditto  Ntivv,  none.  Tare?  for  Seed,  56s.  to  60s.  Pea?,  White, 
none.  Malt,  South  country,  6c)S,  to  7-^s.  Ditto,  Lincolnfliire, 
66s.  to  748.  Ditto,  Yorkfhire  Wolds,  66s.  to  74s.  Flour,  fine,  per 
Bag  of  280  h'b.   54s.  to  56s.      Raptfeed  per  Laft,  44I.  to  46I. 

Leeds. — Wheat,  27s.  to  35?;.  per  load.  Rye,  2C3.  Beans,  iSs.  to 
1 99.  Oats  per  quarter  (S  bufiiels),  263.  to  533.  Barley,  32s.  to  42s. 
iJIiellinp,   36s.  to  42s. 

Carll/l,  03.  26.— Grain— 'New  Wheat,  2  13.  Old  ditto,  24<^.  Rye, 
14s.  Barley,  I2fi.  Potato  Oats,  9s.  6d.  Common  ditto,  8s.  id.  per 
-Carlifle  buihd.  Fine  Flour,  2s.  2d.  Oat-Meal,  2S.  2d.  Barley  Meal, 
ic.  6d.  Rye  Meal,  is.  6d.  per  ftone. — Butcher  Meat — Beef,  6d. 
Mutton,  6d.  Veal,  5d.  Lnmb,  5d.  per  lib.  Hams,  9s.  Bacon,  8s. 
per  (lone.  Frtfh  butter,  1 2d.  to  13d.  per  lib.  Fitkin  Butter,  I2d. 
Ditto  per  firkin,    35s.  to   {5s.      Potatoes,    3-d.  to  3d.  per  hoop. 

A'0ttijigha7f.',  Ca.  2C.  —  Wheat,  71s.  Rye,  383.  Oats,  24?.  6d. 
Barley,   36s.      Beans,  43s. 

Derby,  Oci.  20. — Wheat,  71?.  Rye,  38!-.  6d,  Oat?,  2^^.  Bar- 
ley,   36;^.  6^.      Beans,  43s. 

Lincoln,  Gtl.  20. — Wheat,.  86s.  Rye,  i'^^.-  Oats,  24s.  Barley, 
36s.  6d.      Beans,  43^-. 

War'vAcJi,  Oci.  10. — Wheat,  72s..  Rye,  none.  Oats,  2  7:-.  Barley, 
57s.      Beans,  43'. 

Leicspr,  on,  2C.— -Wheat,  69"..  Rye,  38s.  Oats,  ^y,  Barley, 
55s..     Beans,  42s.  6d. 

Torks  Ofl.  IQ. — W'heat;,  68s.  Rye,  56.-1.  Oats,  23s.  6d.  Barley,. 
358.     Bean?,  42?. 

Ghiicejler.. — Old  Wheat,  los.  6d.  to  lis.;  New  ditto,  igs.  ;  ditto 
for  feed,  los.  6d.  to  us.  Barley,  6s.  Old  Beans,-  7s.  1073.  6d.  ;  New- 
ditto,  7s.  Oats,  4s.  to  ^s.  6d.  W^hite  Peas,  9s.  ;  Grey  ditto,  7s. 
per  cuflomary  buihel  of  9^,  gallons. 

Teii'LJhuj-y. — Wlieat,  9s.  to  ics.  Barley,  5s.  4d.  Peas,  7s.  3d. 
Oats,  4s.  4d.  per  bulliel.  Flour,  66s.  per  fack.  Beans  for  feed,  none  ; 
other  beans,    1 6s.  to  1  8s.  6di.  per  bag. 

/Forr^^r.— Wheat,  9s.  6d.  to  ics.  Barley,  5s.  ^d.  to  5s.  7d. 
Beans,  6s.  to  ys.  Peas,  5s.  lod.  to  6s.  Oats,  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
bufhel  of  9I  gallons.  1651  pockets  of  Hops  were  weighed  on  Satur- 
day, of  which  the  current  prices  were  from  3I.  14s.  to  4I.  4  s.  per  cwt. 
At  Stourport,  on  Thurfday,  540  pockets  of  Hops  were  weighed  ;.  prices 
from  3I.  15s.  to  4I.  4s.  per  cwt. 

Hertford. — Wheat,  8s.  6d.  Barley,  5s.  5d.  Oats,  4s.  8d.  Beans, 
6s.  3d.     Peas,  6s.  3d.      (10  gallons.) 

Rnjs. — Old  wheat,  us.  to  11s.  6d.;  New  ditto,  los.  6d.  to  us. 
Barley,  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  Old  oats,  none  ;  New  ditto,  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
Grey  Peas,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  ;  White  ditto,  8s.  6d.  to  9s,  Beans,  6s.  9d. 
to  7s.  perbufhel  of  10  gallons. 

Devizes. — Wheat,  63s.  to  80s.  Barley,  36s.  to  38s.  Oats,  26s. 
to  30f.     Beans,  44s.  to  50s.  per  quarter. 

Reading.—— 
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ReaJi/.'j. — "Wheat,  503.  to  92s.  Beans,  37^.  to  433.  Peas,  473.  to 
48s.      Oats,   24s.  to  33s.      Barley,   34s   to  37s.  per  quarter. 

WannwJIcr. — Wheat,  668.  to  82s.  Barley,  433.  to  45s.  Oats,  30s. 
to  34s.     Beans,  58s.  to  62s.  per  quarter. 

Chcjkr, — Wheat,  8s.  Barley,  none.  Oats,  :;s.  3d.  average,  per 
Winchcrter  bufhel. 

Chichi'Jhr. — Wheat,  21I.  tozil.  los.  Barley,  42s.  Oats,  28s.  to 
30s.      Peas,  36s.  to  38s.     Flour,  70s.  to  72s.  per  fack. 

Havant. — Our  market  flill  continues  on  the  advance.  Bell  Wlieats 
arc  confidorabiy  higher  than  lad  week,  and  the  inferior  forts  find  a  rea- 
dy fale  at  better  prices.  Barley  fells  at  43s-  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peay, 
have  obtained  a  trifling  rife. 

At  the  Swinftcad  Fair  on  Monday,  notwithflanding  there  was  a  large 
fliow  of  fiieep,  they  fold  dearer  by  5s.  a  head  than  at  Corby  Fair. 

Prcv'iticidls. — ExceiT.ve  rains,  day  and  night,  have  witliin  a  fortnight 
fallen  in  Cumberland,  thereby  rendering  the  roads  almoll  impafTablc  ; 
and,  at  length,  tlie  different  bridges  in  the  fuburbs  of  Carliile  were  in- 
accefTible,  being  furrounded  with  water.  On  Tuefday  morning,  the  u- 
nited  rivers  of  Caldew  and  Eden,  overflowing  their  iDoundaries  on  all 
fides,  preiented  to  the  eye  one  undiftinguifhed  iheet  of  water.  Some 
acres  of  potatoes  and  of  newly  fown  wheat,  feveral  Iheep  ai^  young 
cattle,  were  fwept  away. 

On  the  "Wolds  of  Yorkfliire,  plantations  continue  to  be  formed  daily, 
on  a  conviction  that  the  land  is  not  lefs  improved  by  them,  than  the 
"beauty  and  appearance  of  the  country. 

The  Potato. — This  excellent  and  wholefome  root  is  very  rarely  cook- 
ed in  the  manner  it  merits,  and  whereby  it  may  be  made  into  food  at  lead 
as  nutritious  as  any  fpccies  of  our  diet.  The  following  is  the  true  Lan- 
cafhire  receipt : — '  Sort  out  your  potatoes  as  to  fize,  fcrape  off  the  rind, 
put  them  into  an  iron  pot,  (if  call  iron  the  better),  fimmer  them  until 
they  begin  to  crack,  and  a  fork  will  pierce  them  eafily ;  after  this,  pour 
off  all  the  water,  put  away  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot,  fprinkle  over  them 
fome  fait,  and  fliake  up  well  ;  after  this,  place  the  pot  at  the  edge'  of 
the  fire,  and  there  let  it  remain  for  an  }i(jur,  or  more  :  in  this  time,  all 
the  moillure  of  the  potato  will  gradually  exhale  in  fteam,  and  you  will 
find  them  (be  the  fort  or  growth  what  it  may)  white  and  fleaky  at 
fnow,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  eating,  as  thofe  only  can  judge  who  have 
tried  them.     Take  them  out  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle.  ' 

Liverpool  Meteorology — Fro77i  January  to  June  1804. 
January. 
Barometer  hinh,  fair  and  fan. — 3d,  Froli — 5th,  Snow. — 7th,  Hail 
and  fnow  :  Cold  weather. — loth,  Miiiy  rain. —  i  Sth,  Windy,  Inn,  ih'll 
rain.  —  24th,  Cloudy,  and  rain  to  the  end. — 28th,  "Very  windy,  and 
the  glafs  rofe  high  :  For  the  moft  part  a  mild  month.  Hygrometer 
moiit.  A  deal  of  intermitting  fun  upwards  of  22  days  ;  thofe  of  hail, 
rain  and  fnow,  20  days. 

Greateft  approxim..  of  wind  to  the  fouth. 

In.  Dec.  In.    Dec. 

Pepth  of  rain,        3     2         Evaporation  of  water,     o     75 

Ji  k  3  ^thruary^ 
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February. 
Sun,  little  rain,  and  fnow  in  the  nights.— 4th  &  5th,  Windy.— 6th, 
A  ftiarp  froll  :  P.M.  aurora  borcalis. — 8th,  Foggy. —  nth,  Eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  attended  with  much  rain,  (previous  to  the  conjundion,  in 
London  It  was  ftorniy),  afterwards  fair  and  froft. —  13th,  Every  thing 
remarkably  forward. — 2 2d,  Cold  winds. — 24th,  Very  windy,  followed 
by  rain. — 29th,  Fair,  ardent  fun  :  No  clouds  in  Zenith.  In  gtmeral, 
a  dry,  warm  mouth  :  Intermitting  fun,  foiretimes  ardent,  for  22  days.-^ 
Rain,  hail  and  fnow,  more  or  lefs,  [3  days. 
Greatefl  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  North. 

In.  Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Depth  of  rain      o     (^9  Evaporation  of  water       i      1 

March. 
Fair  and  froft.  Wind  changeable.  Veered  round  to  the  S.  E.  ; 
and  on  the  3d  much  fiiow  :  Sleet. — 6th,  Fair,  and  cold  winds. —  icth. 
Fair  and  fun:  Windy. —  13th,  Rain,  cold  winds,  and  foggy. — 23d, 
Fair  and  fun,  windy. — 2Sth,  Sun,  and  little  rain  to  the  end.  The 
air  for  the  moft  part  dry,  though  a  cold  and  windy  month,  intermit- 
ting fun  more  or  lefs  17  days  ;  thofe  of  rain,  hail  or  fnow,  20  days. 
The  greateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  fouth, 

In.  Dec.  In.  Dec. 
Depth  of  rain        z     5              Evaporation  of  water        1     5 
April. 
Windy  3d. — Frofty,   with   fleet  and   fnow,  to  6th. — 8th,  Cloudy, 
with  rain   and   wind. — 18th,  Fair  and  fun;  httle  hail. — 23d,  Change- 
able.— 26th,  Fair  and  ardent  fun. For  the   moft  part  a  dry  month, 

except  about  the  i6tli,  rather  cold,  with  hail  and  fnow. 

Intermitting  fun  upwards  of  21  days.      Hail,  rain  and  fnow,  15  days. 
Greateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  fouth. 

In.   Dec.  In.   Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,         i      75  Evaporation  of  water,         1      75 

May. 
Fair  ardent  fun  4th,  at  night  a  heavy  thunder  ftorm  here  and  within 
the  verge  of  Liverpool  many  miles.  It  came  with  the  direftion  of  th.e 
wind  S.  by  E.  as  it  was  tremendous  at  Bath  in  the  afternoon. — 7th, 
Fair  ardent  fun  ;  little  rain. — 21st,  Eleftric  fhowers  ;  much  rain. — 24th, 
Three  P.  M.  wind  S.  W.  by  S.  a  thunder  ftorm  broke  with  heavy 
rain.  At  nine  P.  M.  wind  at  N.  W.  with  the  comparative  velocity 
of  33  or  28  ounces  on  a  fquare  foot.  Great  thiuider  ftorms  in  the 
neighbourhood  before,  which  miglit  be  expected  Irom  the  deiile  clouds 
that  have  pafTed  fmce  the  i8th  inftant. — 25th,  Cold  and  windy,  and 
changeable  to  the  end. 

Intermitting  fun  19  days-— Hail,  rain,  and  fnow,    10  days. 
Greateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  South. 

The  winds,  or  rather  fqualis,  bn  the  i6th,  24th,  to  the  29Lh,  have 
been  detrimental  to  agricultural  concerns. 

In    Dec.  In.  Drc 

Fall  of  rain,  3     o  Evaporation  of  water,  2     8 


line 
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June. 
Sun  and  rain. — 7th,  Very  windy. —  i!tli,  Fair,  ardent  fun. —  T4th, 
Rain. — i8th,  Ardent  fun. — 241!),  Thunder  dorm  here,  but  more  par- 
ticulaily  at  Runcorn  in  ClieHiire.. — 25th,  Fair  and  ardent  fun  to  tlie 
end.  For  the  moll  part  a  dry  and  warm  month.  The  days  of  ardent 
fun  nearly  22  :  thofe  of  rain  i  r. 
Greateft  approxlm.  of  wind  to  N. 

In.  Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain  i      22  Evaporation  of  water        3      5 


Jan.  &  June  Indus.")  ^^ 

as  meafured  by  G.  J.  J 

POSTSCRIPT    TO    3C0TISH    INTELLIGENCE. 

Mid-Lothhvi  ^larterly  Report. 

With  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks  of  almofl  daily  rain  pre- 
vious to  the  17th  of  Augull,  which  threatened  dellruclion  to  the  grow- 
ing  corn,  the  laft  quarter  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  moil  favourable 
weather  for  the  various  lield  operations.  The  fucceeding  dry  and  hot 
weather  ha'tened  the  harveft,  and  rapidly  brought  the  grain  to  com- 
plete maturity,  even  in  the  higheft  fituations  of  the  county,  where  in 
general  it  has  been  fecured  in  the  moll  healthy  ftate. 

It  is  true,  that  fome  fields  of  wheat  are  much  affe^led  with  fmut, 
and  other?,  where  too  rank,  will  produce  grain  of  rather  an  inferior 
quality;  but,  upon  the.  whole,  the  various  crops  may  be  rated  at  fully 
an  average,  and  oats  confiderably  above  it.  Potatoes  alfo  are  abund- 
ant, and  excellent  In  quality.  The  averages  of  the  caterpillars  upon 
the  turnip  crop  were  as  fuddenly  terminated  as  their  attack  was  unex- 
pefted  ;  and  far  lefs  injury  has  been  fuilalned  than  was  dreaded  or 
committed  laft  year  by  their  plgn^.y  forerunners.  The  crop,  in  confe- 
quence,  may  be  deemed  good. 

Wheat  fowing  is  nearly  brought  to  a  clofe,  and  hitherto  has  been 
finifiied  in  excellent  trim  ;  in  fhort,  few  feafons  have  afforded  the  far- 
mers fuch  ample  profpecls.  It  Is  to  be  dreaded,  however,  that  thefe 
tianfient  circumftances  may  elate  fome  fo  far  as  to  forget  the  pLift,  and 
to  judge  of  \.\\e  future  by  the  prefcnt  In  the  renting  of  land,  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  themfelves  as  well  as  the  community  ;  feveral  in- 
ilarrces  of  which  have  already  occurred  to  warrant  the  remark. 

From  the  want  of  a  market  for  barley  for  the  two  lall  feafons,  per- 
haps there  Is  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  ufual  quantity  railed  within 
the  county.  So  fhort-fighted  are  mankind,  even  fortftallers,  that  fome 
of  thofe  in  want  of  the  article,  have  made  purchafes  of  the  prelent  crop 
at  ^2s.  the  Linlithgow  boll. 

Black  cattle  continue  to  fell  at  a  price  that  yields  a  fair  profit  both 
to  the  breeder  and  feeder  ;  but  the  market  Is  glutted  with  inferior  fheep, 
which  fell  at  prices  that  give  profit  to  nobody,  It  Is  fald,  except  the  but- 
chers.  Noverubtr  5. 
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A  COPY  of  *  Ol'fcrvatlons  on  the  Formation  and  I\Icmagement  of  Ufeful 
end  Ornamental  PLnlin;^^  on  the  Thecry  and  Pradlce  of  Land/cape  Gar- 
Jinif![^,  and  on  the  Nenv  Mode  of  Embank'ing  from  the  Sea,  ly  J.  Lou- 
den Lar.dfcapf  Gardener,  Pla7,mr,  <tc.  No.  4.  C}?f'u.clLStre:'t,  Bedford- 
R01V,  L'.ndon,  and  No.  7.  Le'ub  Terrace,  EciiKhuroh,  '  has  beer;  recef-/- 
nJ.  This  ingenious  and  amufing  pciforniancc  fhall  be  reviewed  as  early 
as  poflible. 

We  are  forry  that  feveral  reviews  of  agricnltiiral  publications  have 
Ia;ii  (o  long  with  11^.  If  an  api)h)gy  is  necellciry,  ^the  bell  will  be  ga- 
thered from  the  fad,  viz.  thai  fuch  a  qnantity  of  what  may  be  called 
ijniporary  ir.aterials  has  conftantly  been  fent  us,  as  rendered  it  out  of 
our  power  to  overtake  thofe  of  a  more  permanent  defcription.  1q 
our  next  we  iliall  try  to  pay  off"  fome  of  our  outftanding  arrears,  par- 
ticularly thofe  due  to  the  reviewers  of  Cumberland  and  Weftraoreland 
furveys. 

We  are  honoured  with  Lord  Somerville's  communication  on  the 
working  of  Oxen,  which  fhall  be  fubmitted  to  the  conlideration  of  our 
readers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  free  to  fay,  that  the  particulars 
now  (btcd  by  his  Lordfhip  are  more  fatisfaftory  than  any  thing  hither- 
to fent  us  on  that  important  fubjcdl. 

Mr  Headrick^s  valuable  eflay  on  the  Analyfn  of  L'tpieflone  is  an  accept- 
able communication.  This  gentleman  will  always  be  a  welcome  gueft 
at  our  board,  feeing  that  in  him  fcience  is  conjoined  with  obfervation 
arid  experience.  For  this,  and  former  favours,  he  v/ill  pleafe  accept  of 
our  fmcere  thanks. 

The  <  Leading  ^eries  on  Agr'tndtnre,  &c.  '  fent  us  fome  time  ago, 
will  appear  without  fail.  We  delayed  this  paper  on  purpofe,  till  the 
iKxt  volume,  trufting  it  will  create  fome  dlfcufiion  among  our  corre- 
fpnndents.  Another  paper  from  the  fame  fource  is  under  confidcra- 
tion. 

Mr  Hay^s  *  Thoughts  on  the  /Agricultural  State  of  the  Country,  and 
§n  the  Ne-w  Corn  Bill,  fhall  alfo  appear  in  our  next  Number.  We  are 
defjrous  of  entertaining  much  refpcft  for  the  fentlments  of  this  gentlt- 
rnan  on  pra6iical  matters,  though  apprchenfive  that  feveral  of  his  ob- 
fcrvations  at  this  time  will  not  be  geiicrally  acceptable.  However,  he 
fliall  have  a  fair  hearing. 

Mr  T.  B.'s  efTay  oa  the  Eaf  Lothian  Mode  of  Cropf^ing  is  very  fatlsfac- 
tory  to  us.  We  mu(l  doubt,  however,  whether  pallurt  grafs  will  ever 
make  a  coiifiderable  fi>(urc  in  that  diftrid,  at  le  lit  fo  long  as  its  increafe 
is  oppofed  by  l(>cal  circumllarces.  Abllraftedly  fpeaking,  we  are  not 
•  rpufed  to  place  nuich  faith  in  the  intrinfic  merits  of  any  rotation,  be- 
■  J  fdlisfitd  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
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the  fev'cral  operations  are  executed.     The  otiicr  favvonr  of  tlils  corrc- 
fpondent,  on  the  Enclofing  of  Land,  fliall  not  be  neglected. 

The  gentleman  who  fent  us  part  of  an  effay  <  on  the  N^ajfity  and  Ah 
vantage  of  Furmn-s  undirjland'ing  the  proper  Culflvatton  of  a  Kitchen 
Garden,^  is  rtrpc.*! fully  rcquefted  to  tranfmit  the  lemaindcr,  to  which 
every  attention  will  be  paid.  When  it  is  rectived,  «ve  wiil  be  enabled 
to  correfpoud  with  him  en  the  fubQeft  mentioned  in  his  private  letter. 

An  anfwer  to  the  query,  *  On  the  Method  rf  Mnkin^y  Capons^  *  hat 
come  to  hand.  V/c  (\\?\i  do  ourfelves  the  plt-afure  of  writing  the  gen- 
tleman who  nbiigiugiy  fnvourcd  us  with  the  anfwer,  coiiceraing  the  ether 
matters  which  he  mentions. 

The  Fiftjh'nr  Plougbiftan  proves  to  be  a  clever  fellow.  With  a  little 
drt fling,  he  will  make  a  refpeclable  figure. 

A  great  variety  of  other  papers  are  come  to  hand,  to  vvhi^h  particu- 
Jar  attention  will  alfo  be  paid. 


.Vo.  XXI.  will  he  PuhliJJied  on  Alonday,   iQih  February  1805. 


EPvRATA  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

Page  403,  3d  line  from  top,  dele  one  of  the  afterifks  after  thie  letter  J, 
P.  433,  firft  line  at  top,  for  dear,  read  deer. 
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Aberdeen  quarterly  reports,  235,  379,  478. 

Agriculture^  account  of  the  praftice  of  it  in  the  Netherlands,  311. 
y/^nV?///«;7?/ publications,  review  of,   208  et  feq.  353   et  Jeq. 
Agricultural  inieWigeuce,   93  etfiq.  226  et  fcq.  368  et  feq.  475  et  ftq, 
Anecdctcs  concerning  farming  in  Eaft  Lothian,  387. 
Atmandak,  letter  from  a  farmer  in,   99, 

Annandale  (Upper),  letter  of  intelligence  from  a  gentleman  there,  483. 
Ayyjhirey  hufbandry   of,  explained,   73.      Improvements   thereupon   re- 
commended,  79. 

letter  of  intelligence  from,  4S1. 

Auchencreath,  farm  of,  mode  of  drainage  pradifed  there,   274. 

B 
Bamhorcugl.Jl:ire   breed   of  flieep  ;  comparative  remarks   betwixt   thera 

and  the  Leicefters,  455. 
^«;;//5^/>f  quarterly  reports,   lOi,   231,  482. 
£arL'j,  Enghfh  and  Scots,  difference  betwixt  the  value  of,  53. 

confidered  to  be  the  beft  crop  with  which   grafs  feeds  can  be 

fown,  282. 
Bedford  J  (Duke  of)  elegy  to  his  memory,  444. 

Bernuicl'flnre  drill  turnip  hufbandry,  account  of,  by  Mr  Low  at  Wood- 
end,  466. 

quarterly  reports,   236,  381,  487. 

Black  Spaldy  a  diforder   incidental  to  calves,  mode   of  curing   it,  297. 

Confidered  to  be  the  quarter-til  of  other  diftridls,  ib. 
Bof-voelly  George,  Efq.,  letter  of  intelligence  from,    114. 
Broom,     thoughts  on  the  bell  way  of  extirpating  it,   285. 
Buchan  Crr^ftcr^  queries  by,  203. 

C 
Ca'ithnefs,  ftatement  of  various   raeafures  carried  on  there  In  the  year 

1S03,  calculated  for  the  improvement  of,   i. 
Call,  Sir  John,  Bart,   his  theory  concerning  fmut  in  wheat,   34. 
Calves,  method  of  curing  them  of  the  black  fpald,   297. 
Camhridgtfitre,  fen  hufbandry  of,  explained,  36.     The  explanation  faid 

to  be  iucorrcft,   289. 
Capons,  information  requefted  concerning,   190. 
Cardiff  con\mor\y  improvements  made  on,   117. 
Ca'van  ftatlftical  furvey,  review  of,   219. 

Cociluniy  John,  Efq.,  fl^ctch  of  the  various  improvements  introduced 
by  Itlm,  with  his  portrait,    J  29. 

ta original  letter  from  him  to  Alexander  Wight, 

one  of  his  tenants,  459. 
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Commons  in  Calthnefs,  improvement  of,   4. 

CokjceJ,  value  of  in  Cambridgediire,   37  ;  faid  to  be  exaggerated,  289. 

Corn^  drilling  of  it  making  rapid  progrcfs  in  Berwick(hlrc,   16. 

Corn  Laws,  obfervations  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  dirc6l  their 
formation,   332. 

Corn  Trade y  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
mons to  confider  the  prefent  (late  of  it,    334. 

Corn  Billy  (new)  account  of,   374. 

Correfpondents,   notices  to,    128,   250,   386,   506. 

Crajlniis,   farmer,  accouiit  of  his  enchantments,   327. 

Crops,  a  judicious  rotation  of  them  defcribed,  279. 

Dempjltr,   George,   Efq.,  letter  of  intelligence  from,   493. 

DirLtoHy  ellate  of,  formerly  paid  a  very  heavy  rent  In  kind,   391. 

D'jJlilLu'ion,  experiments  made  in,  to  afcertaiu  the  comparative  value  of 
Engllfh  and  Scots  barley,  63. 

DorfctJJjire,  letters  of  intelligence  from,   382,  495. 

Drainage,  fheep  pafture  much  Improved  thereby,  432.  Much  judge- 
ment required  to  do  it  advantageoufly,  lb. 

Draining,  general  obfervations  on  its  utility,  273.  An  effedlual  mode 
of  executing  it  pointed  out,  274. 

Drilling  of  corn,  the  practice  upon  the  increafe  in  Berwickshire,  16. 

Dublin,  letter  from  a  gentleman  in,   125. 

Ducket's  fklm-plough,  remarks  thereupon,  473. 

Diimbartonjljirt:,  letter  of  intelligence  from  a  farmer  there,   10 1. 

Dumfries  quarterly  reports,    105,   375,  4S'6. 

Dung,  farm-yard,  thoughts  on  the  management  of,   38. 

,  thoughts  on  the  application  of,    161.     Ought  not  to  be  laid   on 

too  thick,   162.     Should  be  fpread  with  accuracy,   163.     Ufed  with 
moft  advantage  upon  clay  foils,  when  under  fummer  fallow,  167. 

E 

rJtgy  on  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  444. 

I'-JJex  quarterly  report,    120. 

F 

Falkirk,  letters  of  intelligence  from,    102,   229,   377,  479. 

Farming  fociety,  Ormifton,  lift  of  the  members  of,    142. 

Farm  management  betwixt  the  river  Tyne  in  Northumberland  and  the 
frith  of  Forth,  obfervations  upon,   261. 

Farming  fchools,   propofal  for  elhiblifhing,   3  30. 

Farmers,  comparative  view  of  their  prefent  fituation  with  what  it  w^as 
iifty  years  ago,   387. 

Feeding  byre,  defcription  of  one,  with  a  figure,   ^00. 

Fen  hufbaiidry,  attempts   to  introduce   it   into   Caithnefs   in    1803,   3. 

CambridgeiMre  f.-flem  explained,   36. 
Fiars  of  grain,  lifts  of,  fixed  in  different  counties,   241. 
Fife  quarterly  reports,    ill,   484. 

Findlater  (the  Rev.  Charles ),  his  account  of  Peebles  hufbandry  vindi* 
,cated,  8 J. 
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Gardiner^  Dr,  review  of  his  EfTays,  353. 

Gallo'wayy  letters  of  intelligence  from,  228,  478. 

Oatesy  cafl  iron  work  for  the   hanging  and  faflening  of  thein  recom* 

T!ien(!cd,  S?, 
CAt/J-'j-u;,  letters  cf  intelligence  from,   iic,  23S,  380,  484. 
— — ,  letter  from  a  gent'cnian  there,   defcribing  the  injur)'  done  to 

his  garden  by  ^vorms,   374 
Grair,  annual  tiars  of,  in  Eall  Lothian,  mode  of  afcevtaining  defcribed 

and  animadverted  upon,   197. 
— ,  fiars  of,  in  different  counties  for  crop  1803,   241. 
■  referved  for  feed  keeps  beft  when  dried  vith  fleam,  415. 

— — ,  thoughts  on  the  quantity  required  to  feed  a  Scotch  acre  of  land, 

425.     Thin  fowing  in  general  recommended,  426.     Obfervations  on 

the  crops  of  1804,  454. 
Gmfs  fc'eds  moft  fuccefsful  when  fown  among  bai'ley,   282. 
Grjy,  Mr,  of  Eamborough,  feme  account  of  his  fheep,  455. 
Grey,  Mr,  honourable  mention  made  of  his  improvements,    158. 

H 
JMalrr^fcv  (Earl  of),  comparative   view  of  the   flate  of  farming  now 

and  formerly,  infcribed  to  him,  387. 
.         market,  account  of  wheat  fold  there   from   2d   November 

1803  to  26th  Cdober  18C4,  49 J. 
Headrick,  Mr,  letter  from  him  to  Mr  Low  of  Annfield  concerning  the 

analyzation  of  his  limeftone,  451. 
Highland  Society,  remarks  oh   their  attempts  to  encourage  potato  huf- 

bandry  in  the  Highlands  and  LHes,  /^I4. 
///«/j  to  Agriculturifts,  review  of,  212. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Efq.  review  of  his  Letter  to  the  County  of  Hadding- 
ton, 361. 
HuJharJry,  corn  and  grafs  alternately,  applauded,  264. 

I 
Improvements,  flatement  of  thofe  introduced  into  Caithnefs  in  1803,    I. 
I  {flcetch  of)  introduced  hy  John  Cockburn,  Efq.  of  Or- 

mifton,   129. 

thoughts  on  certain  obftacles  to,    151. 


Inclofing  of  corn  land  confidered  to  be  unnecefTary,  464. 

Invcnicfsjljire  quarterly  reports,    107,   382,  489. 

Jnverrefs,  letters  of  intelligence  from,   236,   376. 

Intelligence y  agricultural,  leading  article  of,  93,   226,   368,  475. 

K 
Kelfo,  letters  from  a  farmer  near,   IC9,  233,  488. 
Kincard'in'jlAre  quarterly  report,   ?79. 

L 
Lahour,  hints  refpe^ling  the  price  of,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  45. 

. thoughts  concerning  regulating  the  value  of,  by  Sir  Qeorge  S. 

Mackenzie,  Bart.  205.     Anfwered,  251. 

the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  regulate  its  value  demonllrat- 


ed,  251. 
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Labour f  reply  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  to  FoI-CEconomicus^3  letter 

Oil  this  fubj^ft,  435.      Note  tliercon  by  Co:iduclor,  438. 
Lanarhy  Upper  Ward,  quarterly  reporto  of,  234    38  (. 
Laml,  feme  injudk-ious  methods  of  kttiiig  it   reprobated,   159.     Con- 

duAor's  remarks  thereupon,   160. 
none  but  fuch  as  is  of  the  beft  quality  capable  of  {landing   a  four 

courfe  fliift  for  a  length  of  time,  265. 
—  query  refpeding  the  advantage  of  enclofing  it  in  certain  fituations, 

292.    Thoughts  on  the  quantity  proper  for  ^^eding  a  Scotch  acre  of, 

4-5- 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  obfervationa  on  his    Inquiry  into   the   Nature  and. 

Origin  of  Public  Wealth,  365. 
Leaps,  obfervations  on  the  fnorLiiefc;  a.id   total   want  of  them   in   fome 

parts  of  Scotland,  404. 
L.tlcejler,  or  imprcvcd  breed  of  (lieep,  comparative  remai4:s  on  dincrence- 

betwixt  them  and  the  BamborougliH-iire  breed,  455. 
Letters  from  John  Cockburn  Efq.    to  Alexander    Wight,  one   of  hl3 

tenants,    135.  439. 

to  a  Noble  Lord,  reviev/  of,   20S. 

JJme,  method  of  afcertaining  the  quality  of,  27. 

thoughts  on  tTie  bell  mode   of  analyzing  it,  by  Sir   George  S, 

Mackenzie,   265.     Unlefs  analyzed  by  a  ildlfai  cheniifc,  its  real  va- 
lue cannot  be  afcertained,   zd^d. 

letter  from  Mr  Low  of  Anniield  concerning  the  analyzation  of^ 


45  I .     Some  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  obfervations   confidered  to  be 
frivolous,  452. 
L'lmejione,  obfervations  on  afcertaining  the  quality  of,  272.     Magncfian 
limeflone  eafdy  dillinguifhed  from  that  which  is  purely  calcareous^ 

273» 

LincolnJJj'ire  quarterly  report,    1  T9, 

London,  letters  of  intelligence  from,    125.  249.  384.  499. 

Lothian,  Mid,  quarterly  reports,    roS.  239,  378,  505. 

Eaft,  quarterly  reports,    ill,  24c.  38  f.  490. 

mode  of  ilriking  the  nars  of  grain  therein  examined,  197, 

— — — —  farmers  there  pofTelfed  of  greater  capital- and  flcill  than  ia 
other  counties,   391. 

Loix.',  Mr,  (Wooderxd)  his  account  of  the  Berwick  turnip  hufbandry, 
466. 

Lyt.n,  letter  of  intelligence  from,  499. 

M 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Bart,  letter  from,  concerning  the  value  of  la- 
labour  in  the  Higlilands,  45. 

,  thoughts  by,  on  regulating  the  price 

of  labour,  205.     On   the  analyzation  of  lime,  265.     On  the  fmut 
upon  wheat,   267.     On  the  analyzation  of  marl,   269. 

Malt,  general  view  of  the  taxes  on,  by  Dr  Skene  Keith,  49. 

Mah'X^yi,  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
veiligate  that  fubjeft,  342.  Dr  Skene  Keith's  evide^ice  before  the 
committee,  346. 
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Maltf  pale,  beft  produced  by  being  dried  with  ileam,  414. 

Manure  J  thoughts  concerning  the  management  of,   38.      Cutting  grain 
crops  low  recommended  as  a  good  mode  of  increafing  it,  39. 

Markets,  Glafgow,  ftate  of,   iio,   239,   380,  484. 

,  London,  ftate  of,    125,  249,   385,  500. 

,  Lynn,  ftate  of,  499. 

Mar\  experiments  in  the  analyzation  of,  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie, 
269. 

Mechatiirs  in  Scotland,  rlioughts  on  their  general  conduct,  433. 

Meteorology,   Liverpool,    127.  503. 

Moorhoufc,  Mr,  the  firft  Englifhman  who  purchafed  cattle  in  the  He- 
brides,  393. 

Morayfiire  quarterly  reports,   379.  482. 

Munchaufen  (Baron)  upon  the  redundancies  of  nature,    184. 
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Nature,  rcafonings  and  experiments  upon  the  redundancies  to  be  found 
in,   185. 

Nttherlan.Is,  on  the  agriculture  of,   311. 

Norfolk  quarterly  reports,   122,   246,   385. 

». ftatement  of  cxpence  attending  the  culture   of  corn   there  in 

1790  and  1804,  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  338.  Obfer- 
vations  thereon,  341.  Mode  of  pickling  wheat  there  elucidated, 
442. 

Northumberland  qw^Lrterly  reports,    124,  247,  383. 

o 

Oaky  advantages  of  planting  it  for  undergrowth,  323. 

Oats,  on  the  utility  of  bruifmg  them   with  a   machine   for  liorfe   fe^d, 

425.     Vegetate  after  paffing  through  horfes  when  uft:d  whole,  iL 
Ornujlon    (eftate    of),    account    of  improvements    introduced    by  Joha 

Cockburn  Efq.  131. 
Ofiers  and  willows,  obfervations  on  planting,    182. 
Oxdn,  their  comparative  utility  A\nth  horfes  foi*  draught   difcuffed,    179. 

Preference  given  to  them,    iSi.     further  obfervations  on   the   fame 

fubjeft,  296. 

Paring  and  burning,  trials  made  thereof  in  Calthnefs,    ^, 

Parker,  Mr,  letter  from,  concerning  the  ufe  of  caft-iron  work,  in  hang- 
ing and  faftening  gates,   83. 

Parjl.yy  on  its  ufe  as  food  for  horfes  and  cattle,  453.  Confidered  to 
be  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  tb. 

Peas,  advantage  of  drilling  them,    18. 

Peebles  furvcy,  account  of,  by  the  monthly  reviewer,  reviewed,  85. 

Perth,  letter  from  a  gentleman  near,    108,   375,  493. 

Pickling  of  wheat,  at,  a  preventative  againft  fmut,  thought  unnecefTary, 
35.     Contradi£led  by  the  Conduftor,   36. 

Pitt  (Mr  William)  letter  from,  concerning  the  StafTordflilre  plough,  29. 

Pol-Econumicus,  confiderations  by  him  on  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  regulate  the  value  of  labour,  251.  Reply  by  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, 435. 
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Plantations,  obfervations  on  the  beft:  mode  of  making  them,  323. 

Poor-laius  in  Scotland,  their  advantages  explained,   20. 

remarks  upon  them,   497.     Stenting  or  afTcfling  for  the  fup- 

port  of  the  poor  thought  neceffary,  ib.  Parochial  friendly  focietic* 
recommended,  460. 

(England),  curfory  remarks  thereon,  461. 

Potatoes^  obfervations  on  the  bell  and  mod  economical  method  of  boil- 
ing them,    191,  503. 

/•o/rf/o  hufbandry,  advantages  of,  192.  Condudors  remark  thereupon, 
196. 

Potatoes^  fcooping  the  feed  fuccefsfully  praftifed,  287. 

introduced    into    Britain    by    Sir  John    Hawkins,   395.      Not 

more  than  twenty  years  fince  they  were  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  ib.     Obfervations  on  their  cultivation  in  the  Highlands,  413.- 

PotatOy  an  excellent  plant  for  bringing  friable  mofs  or  muir  into  cultiva- 
tion, 417. 

Property-tax  bill,  its  confufion  and  inaccuracy  pointed  out,  96. 

(Commiffioners  of),  an    attempt   made  to  remove  them  '\ti 

Eaft  Lothian,  241.     Review  of  Mr  Hunter's  letter  on  that  fubjedt, 

^eries  by  a  Buchan  Crofter,  203.  On  the  advantage  of  encloGng 
land,  292.     Anfwered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vavafour,  464. 

R 

Rcvieiu  of  agricultural  publications.  Of  letters  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the 
manufaftures,  agriculture,  and  apparent  profperity  of  Scotland,  208. 
Of  hints  to  agriculturirts,  212.  O^  \.\iQ  JiatjUcal furvey  of  the  county 
of  Cat) an,  219.  01  Dr  Gardiner's  ejfays,  353.  Of  Mr  Hunter's 
letter  to  the  county  of  Haddington,  361. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confider  the  corn-trade,   334. 

RiJges,  confiderations  on  Itraighting  them,  447.  Difficult  to  execute 
upon  wet  foils,  but  eafily  accompliflied  on  dry  ones,  448. 

Roails  and  harbours  in  Caithnefs,  the  neceffity  of  making  new  ones 
pointed  out,   7. 

Road  a^Sy  thoughts  concerning  them,   283. 

i^i?/}/?)//-*?  quarterly  reports,    104,   232,  480. 

Rotation  of  crops,  an  important  part  of  huibandry,  279.  Some  judi- 
cious rotations  defcribed,   280. 

Ruta-baga,  cuUure  of,  increafmg  in  Tweeddale,  15.  Complaints  as  to 
the  uncertainty  of  its  growth,    17. 

obfervations  on   the  culture   of,   200.     Tranfplanting  from 

the  feed-bed  recommended,  202.  Inferior  to  yams  as  a  fuccedanewm 
for  turnip,  204. 

obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of,  421.     Tranfplanting 


this  root  not  thought  advantageous,  422.      The  beil  article  as  fpring 
food    for'  ftock    of  all    kinds,   423.     Horf^s    very  fond    of    it,    i(\ 
14,400  ftone  raifed  on  three  acres,  424. 
Rye  grafs,  perennial,  account  of  its  difcovery  and  propagation  in  ClydcC- 
dale,  305. 
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S 

^otlarj^  tiie  flatc  of,  abje£l  and  miierabic  at  ibe  beginning  of  the  iSA 
century,    129. 

on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  poor  there,  45:7. 


Schoch  for  teaching  prad.ical  agriculture,  advantages  of,   330. 
Scrabjler^  plan  for  eftablirtiing  a  roj'al  colony  at,    I  i. 
Se!kirk/l\rei  ftate  of  hufbandry  ii),   97. 
jS^/i/r/' quarterly  reports,  23^,  47S. 

Services,  perfonal  and  predial,  impolicy  of  impoflng   them  upon  the  te- 
nantry of  Scotland,    147.      Remarks  by  Conduftor  thereupon,   149, 
^Ar^-farming  in  Caithnefs,  improvements  made  in,   5. 
Sbeip^  (in  the  management  of,  at   Cauteretsin  France,    170.     Account 
of  the  fheep  pox,    175. 

•^^ comparative  trial  of  different  breed?,  307.     Preference  given  to 

the  bUck-faced  brted,  310. 

, obTcrvations  upon  foils  proper  for  rearing  them,  429, 

Skene  Keith,  Dr,  general  view  of  the  taxes  on  malt,  by,  49.     Hia  evi- 
dence before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   346. 
4S';irz«- plough  invented  by  Mr  Ducket,  remarks  thereupon,  474. 
Smut  of   wheat,  thoughts  concernini>  the  caufe  of,   34. 
_- —  Sir  Georcre  S.  Mackenzie's  thoughts   concerning  the   caufe  of  it 

upon  wheat,   268.     May  be  difcovered  as  foon  as  the  ear  forms,  ib. 
Soils,  account  of  thofe  in  the  Cambridgerinre  fens,  29O. 
StaJorJ/hire  plough,  account  of,  with  a  figure,   29.      Remarks  thereup- 
on by  Mr  Alexander  Trotter,   32. 
Stcavi,   wX'i  of  it  in  drying  malt,  grain,  and  potatoes,  413. 

— kilns,  hints  concerning,  417. 

Steelyards  for  afcertaining  the  power  neceflary  to  work  a  plough,  where 

to  be  found,  473. 
Stipends,  augmentation   of  In  viclual  objefted  to,  where  the  teinds  were 

valued  in  money,   47. 
Sivedijh  turnip,  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  cultivating  it,  421. 

ThraJJnng  machine?,  improvements  upon,  pointed  out,    19. 

Ajifivsr  to  Arator's  letters   on    that   fubje(ft,   302.      Condudor's   note 

thereupon,   304.      Reply  from  Arator,  418. 
Tr^.'j,  information  requeued  concerning  the   moft   expeditious   way  of 

taking  up  the  roois  of,   207.      An  anfwer  given,   327. 
7r<///:r,   Mr  Alexander,   Remarks  by,  on  the  Staffordfliire  plough,  32. 
Turnips  Swcdilh,  much  cultivated  in  the  parifii  of  Newlands,  15.     Ad- 
vantages of  cultivating  it,  421. 
Turnips  common,  ftoring  of  them   a   praftlce   prevalent   in  Tweeddale, 

15.      Advantages  of  the  praclice  defcribcd,  293. 
ITurntpSy  cultivation   of  them   has   added  much  to  the  value   of  certain 

foils,   396.     Always  fown  in  drills  in  Scotland,  Ib. 
Turnip  hufbandry,  Mr  Low's  account  of  the  Berwicklhire  fyftem,  466. 
Turnpike  roads,  obfervatlons  on  their  management,   2S3.      Ought  to  be 

fupp  >ried  out  of  the  funds  levied  at   the  toll-bars  ereded  thereupon, 

ib.     Diftinguifticd  from  the  by  or  crofs-roads,  284. 

Tviceddahy 
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I'lveeddale^  retrofpeAive  notices  of  ac^ricultiire  in,   13. 

Tiveeddale  quarterly  reports,   lOO.  2^7.  488. 

V 

Vavafour  (Lieutenant-Colonel)  his  obfcrvations  on  cnclofing  corn 
land,  464. 

W 

JValesy  letters  from  a  farmer  in,    i  17.  243.  383.  49<^. 

Walls  and  Sandnefs  in  Zetland,  extract  from  the  Itatillical  account  of, 
96. 

IVaJle  land,  improvement  made  thereupon  in  Caithncfd  durmg  the  year 
1803,   2. 

thoughts  on  the  improvement  of,  450.     Proprietors  ought 

to  aflift  in  making  fuch  improvements,   Ih. 

Il/'heat,  thoiip^hts  concejning  the  caufe  of  fmut  upon,   34. 

,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie's  thoughts  on  the  caufe  of  fmut  up- 
on, 267.  Confidered  to  be  fimilar  to  the  cancer  in  the  human  body, 
268. 

,  utility  of  ileeping  it  before  fowing,  286.  Sea-water  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe,   287. 

,    advantage  of  ufing    hot    lime    in    pickling    it   for  feed,  442. 

when  properly  deeped  and  limed,  is  fecured  from  fmut,  443. 

IVheatSy  account  of  the  quantity  fold  in  Haddington  market,  from  2d 
December  1803  to  Odober  26th  1804,  491. 

Wight  (Robert)  in  Murrays,  the  firft  farmer  in  Scotland  who  enclofed 
by  ditch  and  hedge  at  his  own  expence,   133. 

(Alexander)  letters  to  him  from  John  Cockburn  Efq.  135.  439. 

IVillo'ws  and  oziers,  obfcrvations  on  the  planting  of,   182. 

IV/jtNs,  a  new  method  of  extirpating  them  pointed  out,   285. 

/roods,  advantage  of  making  them  for  undergrowth,   323. 

Y 

Tarns  preferred  to  ruta  baga  as  a  fucccdaneum  for  turnips,   204. 

Jor/^/Zi/Vi?  quarterly  reports,    121.  242.  384.  497. 

(Eall  Riding)  letter  of  intelligence  from,   245. 

farmer,   letter  of  intelligence  from,   248. 

rctrofpeftive  view  of  Tural  affairs   in   tliat  county  for  1804, 

498. 

Z 

Zi'ilandcrs,  remarks  upon  their  diftreffes,  95.  The  rural  and  political 
ceconomy  of  the  diilrift  hoftile  to  improvement,  96.  Extraft  from 
the  ftatiitical  account  of  Walls  and  Sandnefs  in  confirmation  thereof, 
ib. 
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